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FIRST BOOK. 


FIRST PART. 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF INDIAN MUSIC. 

THE DIGNITY AND ORIGIN OF MUSIC. 

f BEGIN this work making obeisance to the beautiful feet of the Almighty, who 
created the whole universe with His word of command, who is Himself the 
universe, who is Himself incarnate and who rules the universe as the incarna- 
tion of virtue. 

/ 

God, who is the Prime Being of the universe, rules the world first in the shape 
of Nadam, then life; He is the percept in the living beings. He is the Knowledge in 
the percept. He is the bliss in the Knowledge, lie is the Nadam in the bliss. He 
is the Geetam in the Nadam. He is the Layam or concentration in the Geetam ; 
thus He infuses His bliss into the created beings and rules the universe. 

The Sages who felt in themselves the existence of the Being who is Sat, 
Chit and Anantham and who is reflected in all creation, fixed in Him their Sthoola 
and Sookshma faculties, partook in His reflected brightness as of myriads of Suns, 
loved the universe of creation, obtained their Mukti and thus gained the privilege of 
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praising and worshipping I liin ctornally. Others who observed the exalted bliss of 
these Sages, aimed at the same bliss themselves, and obtained His grace by eternally 
worshipping this incarnation of bliss. All recipients of His grace have recourse to the 
higher Music which tells llis praises, but never to the secular which has the 
tendency to demoralise. 1‘his Music has three sub-divisions, Abhinayam, Ragam and 
'I'alam corresponding to Fhotam, Virdhi and Layam, analogous to the three separate 
functions of creation, destruction and preservation, of the deity. In the worship of the 
deity these three sub-divisions should be regarded as one. By so doing we may clearly 
understand that in all acts which arc the results of His grace His presence is felt as the 
Perfect Being who manifests Himself through singing or dancing. The devotee who 
feels the presence of such a Being in him also joins in the act of worship with his own 
Music and danc ing. 

'File devotees who worshipped the deity in such a manner found Him, 
according to their several conceptions either as a King, or as a parent or as a 
(iiiru, or as a timely helper, or as one who relieved them from all difficulties, or 
as a loving son, or as a loving bride-groom, '^and thus gave vent to their feelings in sing- 
ing llis praises; some worshipped by prostrating themselves before Him; some pray- 
ed to Him to deliver them from all their troubles ; some prayed for the gift of obtaining 
whatever they desired ; some bewailed their fate owing to separation from the deity ; 
some, who realised His presence in themselves, danced for joy ; many who desired His 
presence sent messengers for encjuiry ; others, filled with love, praised Him fervently. 
'Fhey described his several virtues and told the others about them by means of verse. 
They deplored their own unwortHiness ; conscious of their own faults, they implored 
pardon ; some, owing to intense love, were so taken up with the contemplation of His 
image that they completely forgot this world and their food. 

Their saintly life and the best parts of their works in praise of the deity were 
rolled into one and handed down by tradition for the benefit of future generations by 
our ancestors. Their successors wrote them down and called them the V’edas. All 
those who regulated their conduct according to the Vedas, converted some portions of 
it into verse and derived pleasure in singing them in the house of God, in public places 
and in their private worship. Those who had not the gift of singing, derived pleasure 
in hearing it sung by others. They made a number of musical instruments and thus 
produced a large volume of sound in the praise of the deity. Many forgot their own 
troubles and, knowing that universal and harmonious singing of His praises was the 
happiest state of man in this world and a foretaste of the musical .service of the next, 
they were more and more encouraged. In order to develop their Music in different 
directions they invented one after another the harmonious Swarams, then Alapan.im, 
and the time or Talam which enabled many voices to sing simultaneously. When they 
found such Music of use, they introduced singing during festivities, during the services 
of the church and even during their mealtime. 

We must understand that Music is the development of ages through various 
stages. For, beginning with the percussion of sounding boards, boxes, doors, tin plates 
and the like, children proceed instinctively to the various sub-divisions of time or 
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i alam such as Jati, Ganam and I.ayam,and when they f^row up they play little tomtoms 
made of the cocoanut shell and the (ienj^ira. Those who have a special car 
for Music proceed a step further at the next stas^c and play tlie percussion instruments 
such as Maddhalam, the Mrudanf;am. Beri, Oodukai. Nagara and the 1 hahila and be- 
come expert exponents of time or Thalam. The sense of time is instinctive in all. In- 
fants when they are four or five months old keep time while swinging their body to and 
fro. Moreover the breathing and the heart beat of every human being is according to a 
definite time. 

In the .same manner, little children playing in the streets rolled the leaves of 
the Poovarasu tree, made a kind of reed out of the thinner end and |>rodiiccd Music* by 
blowing through it. Finding that the sound was in proportion to the si/.eand the mouth- 
piece. they played t(»gether three or four such reeds and felt elated when they fi)und a 
certain kind of harmony existing between them. I'hen they made reeds out of the 
stems of the le aves of the Pumpkin and attached rolled up leaves to them and W(*re de- 
lighted to find that the .sound was either dull or bright in pn)portion to the length of the 
rolled up leaves. Of these, those who had a special ear for Music when they advanced 
in age made reeds of horns, conches and bamboos and later on t)f wood, gold, silvi r and 
brass of various shnpo.s. In the same way they made progress in stringed instru. 
nicnts. I hey found that Music could be produced by tying the bent ends of a stick 
together either by a rope or a string. 'Fhey proceccled to bend big bamboos in the 
form of a bow by means of leather thongs, lied bells to llu*m to ke(‘p time ami sang 
those particular .songs used on the occasions of using bows Finding by degrees that 
.strings, cither metallic or of catgut, sound better when passing through the medium of 
a vessel full (»f air or a box or a dried Sorakai with its contents scooped onl, maile in- 
struments like rhoonthinama or the zither made t>f .Sorakai, adjusted the strings to 
suit their voices and sang the praises of the deity. 

Then they made instruments like the Kinnari made c)f the shell of the ecu cia- 
nut and played them by means of bows instead of fingns. From this was developed the 
illustrious V'ecna which suited the compass of the human voice and which had its 
Swarams marked by means of frets. From these beginnings, Music, with its few funda- 
mental rules, is making progress. 

From all these we understand lh.it from planks and other snunding objects 
used by children, instruments of percussion such a.s I omloin, Berig.ii, Maddhalam 
Mridangam, Tapila, Oodukai, Kaithalam, Semakalam, Scllary, Bell, and .Salhangai were 
developed: from playthings such as pipes made of twisted leaves were developed the 
wind instruments such as Tharai, Othu, Nag.isuram. Mukhavecnai, Mahadi, the Mute 
the Horn and the Conch; from an accidental pleasant sound produced by a stretched 
string held between the teeth and the fingers were dcvelopi*d the stringed instruments 
such as Thunthinaina Kinnari Tliamburu (#<^(3), Cocoanut shell 

Kinnari (jfsumoudOwSrmifi), Sundari V'eenai Rudhira Veena Mm). 

Pcriyal and Makarayal When we Aid this to be the case, we 

find how unworthy we are to understand the infinite wiadoif) of the Almighty! 
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The above?Tientioned instruments, however they may differ in shape and name 
according to the maiuifartiiring skill or language of different nations, in reality arc all 
instruments that contributed to the progress of Music. Seeing the beauty of the rules 
that guide Music and the instruments used therein, all nations are unanimous in 
declaring that their Music was derived from God. just as a drop of dew reflects in 
itself even a big hill that stands opposite, the Music of every country reflects in itself 
not only the mind of the people, but also God who is himself a hidden htl! full of all 
that is good. 

“In the beginning was the Word (Nadam). The Word (Nadam) was with God. 
The Word (Nadam) was God. The same was in the beginning with God. All things 
were made by Him, and without Him was not anything made that was made. In Him 
was life; and the life was the light of men. Fhat was the true light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. He was in the world, and the world was made 
by Him and the woridknew Him not. I'he Word (Nadam) was made flesh and dwelt 
among us full of grace and truth.” (St. John. 1 . 1 — 14). 

rhrough Nadam, which was the first principle, this world, in the course of 
time, obtained its Sookshama and Sthoola appearances. Krom the heart of living 
beings who had attained the three stages of Sthoola, Sookshma and Karanam, came 
many sweet sounds (Sookshamam) and gestures (Sthoolam) indicating their feelings. 
These sounds and gestures which were primarily intended for expressing the mind, 
became in course of time written language, from which were developed literature and the 
Shastras. They 6rst wrote down the songs in praise of the deity ^hich they considered 
very precious and which had been traditionally handed down for generations. It was 
for this reason known as Muthal Nool (ciP#^ j^^) or the First Book. During the stage 
when it was known and practised by ear it was known as Sruti. When once the First 
Book had been written they made the Upangams, the Upanishads, the six Shastras and 
the sixty four Kalais to explain its hidden inner meaning, and to further elucidate them, 
they compiled the Itihasas and the Puranams. It is not easy to understand the real 
hidden meanings of those poems which come from the heart of servants devoted to the 
service of God. Just as we attach an importance to the Vedam which worships the Nada 
Drahmam in the form of Geetams, so an equal importance should be attached to the 
Gandharva Vedam or Music which also sings the virtues and praises of the deity. It is 
said, even at the present day, that Paramasivkm taught Music at the Kailasa Malai, 
Niruthi Moolai, under the name of Niruththam [After this first Primary Book 

a number of Secondary Books have been written.] 

My noble readers ! what shall we say about the antiquity of Indian Music, if, in 
the Samaveda or the First Book, which is considered to be many thousand years old, 
not only mention is made of the Veena, which we consider the sweetest of all instru- 
ments, but also the rules to be observed In making it, and if it was given an importance as 
the only instrument by which the deity could be worshipped ? If, again, it is said that 
sages like Sarasvati, Naradar. Thumburu and Hanuman are eternally singing the 
praises of the deity on t leir Veenas and that Paramasivam is for ever listening to the 
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Music of experts such as Kambalar and Asvatharar by wearinje: them as his ear 
ornaments (Kundalam) who can estimate the diijnity of \’eena Music and the antiquity 
of Music in general ? 

When Grace Incarnate was born into this world, if the heavenly hosts appeared 
in the sky and sang to the hearing of the people of this earth, “ Glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace and goodwill towards men*', we see the use of Music and the 
importance of the occasion in which it is used. However, if it is said that the saints 
and the angels in Heaven play their harps before the throne of God, singing new songs 
for ever, and thunder forth day and night saying ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy, l-ord God of 
hosts ; Heaven and earth are full of 'I'hy glory,’* we have an idea of the importance of 
Music in this world and the world to come. Speaking of the glory and antiquity of 
Music we see its antiquity is as ancient as the eternity of God and creation ; its glory 
is as glorious as eternal bliss itself. We cannot find higher words of praise for Music. 

We all know, the various poems in praise of the deity, composed by the sages 
of old, are able to influence* the mind towards the deity only when they are sung to 
sweet Music. Just as the seeds which lie buried in the earth are brought out and made 
toyield fruit by the generative influence of rain, soalsotlie po(‘msof the ancients delight 
us by their inner and exalted meanings when they come under the ennobling influ- 
ence of sweet Music. Kor example, the two lines 

^uj «.00U) am 4tmQe8r^sil 

(Kven the hard stone may some time or other melt, but my heart which is hard 
as a stone refuses to melt.) 

9 ..m€an^tu(thQuttsi /lif ^.41/** 

(Pretend to imitate your devotees without any real virtue.) 

when subject to different expositions and variations of the same Kagani, affect the 
mind differently bringing out all the different ideas. 

Moreover, Music gives peace in the midst of sorrow; it gives rest by nlleriating 
physical pain ; it gives an exhilaration in the midst c)f hard work. For example, women 
who are working their hand looms at night forget their labour by singing the praises 
of their deity. In the same way the farmer who works at the picotah, the woman who 
grinds the flour, the boatman who plies his oar, the woman who plants the seedlings, 
the cooly who pounds the chunam — all forget the physical pain attendant on their 
work and spend their time merrily by singing songs in praise of God. Kven the 
beggar with his cocoanut shell, the Fhathan with his little gong and the Brahmachari 
who begs his oopathanam from door to door, spend their days in singing such 
inspiring songs like Kkkalakkanni {asmirwssmredd!) Paraparakkanni (uirnuirssmrtaH) 
Oodarkooru and Nenjarivilakkam 'I he infant which is put 

to sleep by the gentle lullaby of the mother, desires for more when the lullaby .stops. 
'I'he cow which refuses the milk to its own calf, thinks better of it when under the 
influence of Music given forth by the cowherd. 1’he cobra, which dwells in solitude 
hidden from the eye of man, forgets itself when it hears the weird strains of the Magadi, 
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comes out of its hole and dances with its hood outspread. I'he cows follow the 
cowherd when he plays the flute for them. Martial Music rouses the spirit of the 
soldier. Kven the horses keep time to the martial Music and arc encouraged to 
advance. 


We hear birds singing early in the morning while at the same time musical 
instruments and bells sound merril}" in temples and palaces. In the same way we 
praise the deity by Music in the evening. There is nothing in the world that can make 
man happ3' as Music. Music wins in this world and the next.. God, our creator, 
desires worship with Music. Sages like Naradar, "rhumb ur, tkinuman, • Ravana and 
King David obtained divine favor by their Music. 

Music softens the mind and unites man with God. Music helps the growth of 
all vii;tues and finally leads man to God. Whatever nation practises it, it ennobles 
them and their country and makes them progress in all arts, wealth and godliness. 
If the king and his subjects will make much of this art and practise it. this king might 
justly be called a God and his subjects children of (}od ; even the very land they live 
on might justly be called God-land. J'hose virtuous kings who worship the deity by 
Music will rule the country with such justice and equity, mercy, patience, love and 
peace, that the tiger and the cow will drink together in the same brook ; such kings 
will consider the lives of their subjects as their own and will establish a heaven upon 
this earth. But those who abuse this ennobling Music, and make use of it in an 
unworthy manner, arc sure to be cut oflT early. 

Our ancestors, who held the worship of the deity as the chief end of Music, 
have written at length about the scienev and art of Music. But most of such works 
are now defunct; new theories have been advanced and many errors have also crept 
in. Hence the difficulty in understanding it. This is specially so as regards the 
period of the origin of Music, the place where it originated and its early patrons. 
However, we may derive some amount of pleasure if we could draw some legitimate 
conclusions from the traditionary’ as well as literary sources that are within our reach 
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II. PROOFS FROM THE HOLY BIBLE AS REGARDS THE ANTIQUITY OF MUSIC; 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE EARLY BIBLICAL PERIOD. 

1. The existence of Musical instruments such as Kinnair and 

Nagasuram (iBfra»(riD) before the time of the Deluge. 

Before determining the age of South Indian Music, we shall do well to consider the 
age of Music in the neighbouring counti*ies, from certain ilata from the Holy liiblo 
which are .accepted as historical by scholars. In the Rook of Genesis, written by the 
sage Moses nearly 3,400 years ago, in the 4th chapter, in verses 20, 21 and 22 we re.id 
“And Adah bare Jabal : he was the father of such as dwell in tents, and of such .'\s have 
cattle; And his brother s name was Jiibnl: he was the father of all such ns handle the harp and 
organ- And Zillnh, she also hare rubal-Ciiin, an instructor of every nrtiliccr in brass and iron 

Theologians have computed that Jubal, the father of those who played the 
harp and the organ, and rubaUCain, the father of those who worked in biass and iron, 
nourished about 4,000 years before the birth of Christ. If we add to this the 1914 years 
since the birth of Christ, their period is nearly 5, (/x) years from now. 'I he Deluge came 
about 1,650 years after their period. From this we conclude, that the ancient inhabitants 
of Asia Minor were experts in Music and the lesser arts (?ven before the period of the 
Deluge. 

Moreover, it is said that (^ain built a city and called it after his son Enoch 
It is further said that there were giants on earth in those days and that people ordinarily 
lived for 700 to 1,000 years. These were all men of the ante-diluvian period. In the 
same way we shall see later on that in India also, long-lived men, giants, renowned cities. 
Kings, Musical instruments such as Kinnair, Nagasuram, Veena and the Flute, as well 
as the science and art of Music, flourished before the Deluge. 

2. The Song of the sage Moses, the dance of Miriam and the song 
accompanied by the Tambourine. 

We read in the ist verse of XV Chapter of Exodus (hat (after the Deluge) Moses 
and the children of Israel sang the praises of God when thc?y were delivered from their 
enemies who perished in the Red Sea. In the 20th verse of the same chapter we read 
“And Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand ; and all the 
women went out alter her with timbrels and with dances.'* 

When we note the verses they sang, we find that their songs in praise of (}od 
reflect a higher degree of civilisation than that of the present day. We sec they 
were trained singers, that they had numerous high class instruments, and that even 
their women were experts in singing with instruments accompanied by proper danerng. 
This was nearly 3,400 years ago. 

3. Tbo song of Deborah. 

Later on, in the 5th chapter of Judges we read that when Deborah the 
prophetess, the wife of Lapidoth, obtained victory over Sisera who came against her 
with his 900 chariots of iron, she sang in praise of God. The chapter i.s full of exqui- 
site poetry. There» a realistic description, as of an eyc-witnessi is given of the battle, 
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the glory of the Lord of hosts— the prowess of the princes — how the very stars fought 
against the enemy— the defeat of the enemy by the prowess of a woman — how God 
Himself fought on her side and gave her the victory. If a woman had the rare gift of 
milking beautiful verges even at such an early period, we conclude that the ancients 
were experts in poetry and Music. This was nearly 3,200 years ago. 

4. The dance of the daughter of Jephtha and the song accompanied 

by the timbrel. 

Still further in the 34th verse of the nth chapter of Judges we read that when • 
Jephtha, the Judge, returned home victorious after defeating the children of Ammon, 
his daughter met him with timbrels and dances. This was nearly 3,070 years ago. 

5. The Song of David, his piety, his dancing and the Musical 
instruments of his period. 

In the 23rd verse of the i6th chapter of the first hook of Samuel we read 

“And it came to pass, when the evil spirit from God was upon Saul, that David took an 
harp, and played with his hand ; .so Saul was refreshed, and was well, and the evil spirit departed 
from him.'* 

We learn from this that Music has the power to drive away evil spirits. The 
David mentioned here was a clever mu.sician. He was an expert in making poems and 
in singing them to the accompaniment of the harp and the Veena. He was also skilful 
in making different kinds of musical instruments. He was devoted to the service of God. 
He not only delighted in singing and dancing before God but induced others to do the 
same. In the 5th, 14th and 15th verses of the Cth chapter of the Second Book of 
Sifmuel, it is written, 

“ And David and all the liousc ot Israel played Ixjfore the Lord on all manner of 
instruments made of firwoexi, even on harps, and on psalteries, and on timbrels, and on cornets, 
and on cymbals. And David danced before the Lord with all his might ; and David was girded 
with a linen ephod. So David and all the house of Israel brought up the ark of the Lord with 
shouting, and with the sound of the trumiict.*' 

We find from the above verses that songs accompanied by a number of 
Musical instruments and dancing were used in the service of God nearly 3,000 years 
ago. We must. understand that David, the Musician mentioned above, was a mighty 
King of the Israelites, who might be called the very incarnation of Music. We may read 
his psalms, written in a profuse scale, in the Holy Bible. His psalms reflect in a re- 
markable degree the love of a devotee, the trust he has in God and his straightness of 
heart. It is difficult to come across such magnificent Musicians at the present day. 
The psalms written by him arc of such a nature that a devotee will find in them a 
response to all his various moods — resignation, faith, joy and trust in God. Areal 
devotee, if he is at a loss to find words to begin singing the praises of God, let him 
find them in the psalms of King David. For exanlple, in the opening verses of the 
92nd psalm, it is written 

It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, and to sing praises unto thy name, 
O most high : To show forth tjiy loving kindness in the morning, and thy faithfulness every night, 
upon an instrument of ten strings, and upon the psaltery ; upon the harp with a solemn sound." 
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And again in the 150th psalm 

“ Praise the Lord- Praise God in his snnrtiiary ; praise him in the firmament ot* his 
power. Praise him for his mighty acts : praise him according to liis excellent greatness. Praise 
him with the sound of the trumpet : iVaisc him with psaltery and iiarp, praise him with the 
timbrel and dance : Praise him with stringed instruments and organs ; Praise him upon the loud 
cymbals : praise him upon the high-sounding cymbals Let every thing that hath breath praise 
the Lord- Praise the Lord." 

From this, we may have an idea of the dignity of Music, and the numerous 
instruments that have been in use which were solely employed in the service of God. 
This devoted servant of God was the first to organise a regular body of singers with 
their respective heads, and who in regular turns gave Music, both vocal and orchestral, 
in the service of the temple Ilis son Solomon also was a great patron of Music. 

6. Music during the time of Solomon - the appointment of 288 singers 
for the service of the temple. 

In the 32nd and 33rd verses of the 4th chapter of the first Hook of Kings it is .said 
■ “ He spake three thousand proverbs : and his songs were a thousand .'ind live. 

And he spake of trcc.s, from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon even unto the hyss'>p that 
springeth out of the wall: be spake also of bca.st.s, and of fowl, and of creeping ibiiigs and of fishes." 

This wise King followed in the footsteps of his father and introduced Music 
in the Service of God in the temple. We read in the 6th and 7th verses of the 25th 
chapter of the book of Chronicles that he had organised singing in regular turns in the 
magnificent temple that he had built. We read there 

“ All these were under the hands of their father for song in the hou.se of the Lordt with 
cymbals, psalteries, and harp.s, for the serviced the house of (iod, according to the? King's tntler 
to Asaph, Jeduthun and Ilcman. 

So the number of them, with their brethren that were instructed in the stings of the 
Lord, even all that were cunning, was two hundred four score and eight. ' 

These 288 singers were sub-divided into twelve batches of 24 each, and sang 
in the temple morning, noon and night, in turns. Wc have never heard that sin h a 
large body of singers helped in regular turns in the services of any church in any of the 
kingdoms of this world. Phis is computed to be 2,930 years ago. 

7. The Golden statue of Nebuchadnezzar in Babylon -the instruments 
that were used in the worship thereof. 

We read in the opening verses of the 3rd Chapter of the Book of Daniel that 
Nebuchadnezzar, the King of Babylon (the Chief City of the Chaldeans), made an image 
of gold, whose height was three score cubits, and the breadth thereof six cubits ; that 
he set it up in the plain of Dura, in the province of Babylon, and invited all people to be 
present at its dedication. In the 4th and 5th verses we read 

**Then an herald cried aloud, to you it is commanded, O people, nations and languages. 
That at what time ye hear the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sack, sackbut, psaltery, 
dulcimer and all kinds of Music, ye fall down and worship the golden image that Nebuchadnezzar 
the King had set up.'* 

From this we have an idea of the use of Musical instruments in ancient times. 
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8. How Music was used morning, noon and night in the palace at 

Babylon. 

In the 1 8th verse of the 6th chapter of Daniel we read 

Then the Kinf; went to his palace, and passed the night fasting ; neither were 
instruments of Music brought before him : and his sleep went from him-" 

From this we see that it was a custom for Kings to be treated to Music when 
they got up from bed in the morning, and when they were at rest after the day’s work in 
th(‘ evening, and at night, after supper. The custom prevails even now. This custom is 
of great antiquity — one that was in use more than 2,450 years ago from calculations from 
the Bible. 

I’o us who are inquirers after the antiquity of the Music of South India it will 
hot be out of place to note a few points about the greatness and magnificence of the 
city of Babylon in whose palaces Music had played such a prominent part. 

9. How Nimrod built Babylon, Nineveh and the cities thereof. 

'Fhe Cities of Babylon and Nineveh were built on the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, respectively, in Asia Minor. We see accounts of these cities and the adjoining 
ones in the loth chapter of the Book of Genesis. 

The Sons of Noah were Shem, Ham and Jupheth. And the sons of Ham : Cush and 
Mizraim, and Bhut and Canaan. And Cush begat Nimrod : he began to be a mighty one in the 
earth. He was a mighty hunter before the Lord : Wherefore it is said, even as Nimrod the mighty 
hunter before the Lord. 

And the beginning of his Kingdom was Babel, and Krccli, and Accad, and Calneb, in the 
land of Sliiiiar. 

Out of that land went forth Asshur, and builded Nineveh, and the city Rehobotli, and 
Calah, and Rcsen between Nineveh and Calah : the same is a great city." 

From these verses vve conclude that Babylon was the chief city of the 
kingdom of Nimrod. Besides this, he seems to have built Nineveh and other great 
cities. So the age of Babylon is 4,261 years according to the Bible. But the period of 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar is 2,494 years ago i.c., about B.C. 580. This Babylon was 
destroyed by Cyrus about 540 B.C. 

10. The magnificence of the city of Babylon — its destruction. 

This city was one of the mo^t ancient and most extensive of the cities of 
antiquity. It was thrice in extent compared to London, the largest of modern cities. 
It was so magnificent that London is now called “ Modern Babylon.” Just as London 
is built on either side of the Thames, the great river Euphrates divided Babylon into two 
parts. On both sides of the river were splendid buildings, three and four storeys high, 
which reached very nearly its banks which were adorned by a breastwork of balus- 
tradek and broad ways. There was a strong and wonderful bridge across the river 
connecting the two banks. The city was a huge 15 miles square with 225 square miles. 
It was laid out in 625 squares formed by the intersection of 25 streets at right angles. 
The streets were so parallel that there were avenues to the river so that all the main 
streets might meet there. Each avenue opening into the riverside had a tremendous 
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gate of brass. The framework as well as the doors thereof were of brass. In the same 
manner the 120 doors of the enormous wall were entirely of brass. This wall, which 
was entirely of brick and mortar, was 75 feet high and 33 feet broad. As the river was 
liable every year to overflow its banks, canals were made and the waters were turned 
temporarily into a reservoir about 40 miles square and 35 foet deep. The city was 
surrounded with a trench, very wide, deep and always full of water. On the summit of 
the city walls were watch towers, having space between them through which a chariot 
with four horses might easily pass and turn. Within the main wall there were two cir- 
cular walls. Within these walls were the Royal palace and the park and the grand tem- 
ple dedicated to Belus. This temple had huge gates of brass. Its frame work and steps 
were entirely of brass. There were many courts to this temple which were beautifully 
adorned, and the statues and utensils of the temple were of pure massive gold. The 
population and the commerce thereof were so immense that one was unable to distin- 
guish night from day. The people were noted for their skill in costly manufactures such 
as rich carpets, delicate linen and cloth of velvet and gold. Among the spoils of Jericho 
which was destroyed by the Israelites about 3,365 years ago (Joshua VI 1 21) was a 
Babylonish garment. Achan says fV/icpt / saiv among the spoils a goodly Babylonish 
garment . . . / coveted them and took them.'* This clearly shows that at such an early 

age, very costly garments, highly valued by the neighbouring nations for their brilliancy 
of colour and fineness of texture, were manufactured by the Babylonians. 

Moreover, in the centre of the great city was the lofty and extensive artificial 
hanging garden built by the great Cyrus. The ascent up to this garde'^ was as to the top 
of a mountain, and it had buildings and apartments out of one into another, like unto 
a theatre. Under the steps to the ascent, were arches, one above another, rising gently 
by degrees, which supported the whole*plantation. The highest of these arches was 50 
cubits high. The garden itself was surrounded with battlements and bulwarks. Over 
several stories of this fabric were laid beams of huge massy stones. 'Fhe roof was first 
covered with reeds daubed with brimstone ; then upon them were laid double tiles, and 
over them was a covering with sheets of lead that the wet might not rot the foundation. 

Upon all these was laid earth of convenient depth for the growth of the largest trees. 

The arches, which stood one above another, had in them many stately rooms of all kinds 
and for all purposes. There were theatres, libraries, gymnasia, rest-houses and bazars 
in the lower stories, while the upper stories were reserved for Durbar halls and halls 
of justice. At times these were used for garden parties. There were engines to draw 
plenty of water from the river for watering this mighty garden, which were worked with- 
out any one being able to perceive the operation. So extensive and populous was the 
city that what was going on at one end of the city was utterly unsuspected by those at 
the other end. It was coveted by many merchants and princes on account of its wealth 
and extent. 

Its inhabitants were noted for their skill in fine arts and manufactures. But 
at the same time they were notorious for their murders, robbery and adultery. The 
Kings of Babylon were in the habit of plundering and depopulating neighbouring coun- 
tries and filling their own city with the spoils of war. In the same manner the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, dazzled by its wealth and glory, had their eye on Babylon. 

R K 
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Many kings were burning to revenge themselves by burning and destroying 
this great city which had existed nearly 2»ooo years. The city was invested by the 
victorious armies of Cyrus (B. C. 540) and, after a blockade of two years, was at last 
carried by stratagem. On the night of the great festival to Belus, the waters of the 
great river were turned oflf, and the channel through the city became a highway for the 
enemy. The approach of the enemy was not suspected till they attained the palace 
gate, and in the hour of godless profanity, intemperance and revelry, the sword of the 
conqueror was unsheathed upon them, and fire completed the destruction. The King 
was also put to death and the city passed into the hands of the victor. After the time 
of Cyrus it suffered a steady decline, and Babylon fell, never to rise again. Now, 
desolation alone meets the eye. I'he vast solitude, re-echoes only the savage shrieks 
of owls and jackals and other doleful creatures. Mass upon mass of shapeless ruin 
chills the heart of the appalled spectator. Modern visitors bring away with them 
many a memo of its ancient greatness and civilisation and inscriptions on stones, 
zi. The city of Nineveh — its grandeur — its destruction. 

This City of Nineveh, built on the Tigris, by Nimrod, to rival the excellence 
of Babylon, was of such an extent that it took three days to travel from one end to the 
other. It was 19 miles in length and 11 in breadth, with a circumference of 60 miles 
and a population of over 6,00,000. It was surrounded by a wall one hundred feet high 
which was wide enough for three carriages to go abreast, and which was fortified by 1,500 
towers of 200 feet in height. There were two inner walls and two deep moats which 
made this city unapproachable. It is this very city against which Jonah preached in 
B.C. 862. This great city was destroyed by King Ahasuerus in B.C. 753, so that its 
remains now are only a few walls and the moats. 

12. The grandeur of the banquet of King Ahasuerus and his queen. 

The book of Ksther says that this King ruled over 127 provinces from India 
even unto Ethiopia. Me made a grand feast to all the rulers of provinces, nobles and 
servants, which lasted 180 days. And w^hen these days were expired, he made a feast 
unto all the people that were present in Sushan the palace, both unto great and small, 
for seven days, in the court of the garden of his palace. It is said that Vashti, the queen, 
also made a feast for the women in the Royal house. The beauty and magnificence of 
the palace is thus described in the 6th verse of the ist chapter of Esther 

“ Whore wore whiti’, greon iind blue, hangings, fastened with cords of fine liinm and 
purple to silver rings and inlliiiH nf niarhle : the lieds wore of gold and silver, upon a pavement 
of red and blue and white and black marble. And they gave them drink in vessels of gold.'* 

The magnificence of a garden party given nearly 2,435 years ago is also des- 
cribed. Even this splendid kingdom of Ahasuerus, with 'its capital Shushan, was des- 
troyed at a later period. 

To sum up, we notice the following facts . — 

That Nimrod built great cities after the deluge, which became the chief cities 
of his kingdom : that even in such ancient times the>*e were many things which would fill 
the best of modern civilised nations with awe and wonder — the extent of Babylon, — the 
beauty of its structure, —the hanging gardens, — the monster engines— the numerous 

* : ^ 
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gates of brass — the huge reservoir, — the golden image 6o cubits high and 6 cubits broad, 
— the various musical instruments and their use, — the wall 7 o cubits high and the sur- 
rounding ditch, — the magnificent banquet of 180 days — the grandeur of the palace of 
Shusan, and the garden party of the Royal pair. It is difficult to find parallels for all 
these in modern days in spite of advance of luxury, wealth and culture. 

Before the great deluge, giants and mighty men li^ed for nearly a thousand 
years each ; when these were destroyed by the deluge, the age of man became 120 
years which gradually dwindled down to 70. If cities after the deluge were so illustri- 
ous what shall we say about the cities in ancient days built by long-lived giants and 
warriors of great prowess? If we fix theante-diluvian period as the end of a Yugam, we 
may conclude that at that Yugam people were noted for their magnificent cities, long 
life, extensive skill in fine arts as well as the lesser arts of life. 

13. The godliness of Enoch and Noah who lived before the Deluge. 

We find that before the deluge men were as noted for their piety niid 
godliness as for their longevity and courage. The instance of Knoch, who, after a life 
on earth with God, was taken bodily into the heavens, and that of Noah, the godly man 
of the Ark fame, who condemi>ed the prevailing wickedness of the world and exhorted 
the people to repentance and became the ancestor of the post-diluvian generations, arc 
in point. 



III. THE TAMIL COUNTRIES AND ARTS DESTROYED BY THE DELUGE. 

I. The difficulty of determining the period of historical events before 

the Deluge. 

PEOPLE may not be interested in any minute description of events before the 
deluge.They may naturally look upon them as old wives’ fables rather than as 
genuine history. But the conclusions of palaeontologists based upon the skeletons of 
monster animals and men buried deep into the earth, stone inscriptions, ancient records^ 
ancient coins, buried cities, and natural fossils point to a still moic remote period. 
This is also true. A number of great ports and ancient cities, which once had a brilliant 
history of their own, are now mere heaps of ruins. Lheir ancient glory, the prowess 
of their inhabitants, the magnificence of their arts and the renowned piety of the people 
are now merely credited as fables and nothing more. This is but natural. 

In India also there have been, before the period of the great Deluge, 
brave giants, celebrated Rishis, Kings renowned for their justice and truth, warriors of 
prowess, merchants of repute, workmen skilful in arts, and professors and scientists 
advanced in the fine arts. But we are unable to determine them as the history of 
ancient India is not only buried in obscurity but is mixed up with a host of myths. In 
spite of it we may deduce some genuine conclusions from some of the ancient authentic 
literature. Even here, there are many contradictions. Being conscious of the above 
defects, we still make bold to arrive at truth regarding the antiquity of India from 
historical events and literature generally considered genuine by the world. 
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2. Satyavirata, the Dravidian King, and the deluge. 

The following is a quotation from Bhagavatavachanam, Eighth Skandam, 
the 24th Athyayam : — 

usacu^ 6ii!.L.NQjgj 24Hb of^^itjaiijuQ. 

Quirm iSlffwtLir€SgpimL,iu S/ifimirt9^eo tL€irL.fear 

OtLorj^ Qfir^eouuilL. iSirmrajih iSljrmriu^fieo ^t£l Qp^eoirm QeofrswMwweoir^ 

Qp(^QuQutr^€r^, ^uQuir^ ^ujti^ssQ^g/fOtamQp 

gj^GMPeaMJtLjtBtL^ujQt^gBr iSffui(9pQigpt€DL.iu Qps/ffioRmjpfui p.emi..irsfS^p Ooipihstar^ ^iSupfieSgir * 
tB^p ^usiBppv^, ^uQurjg fgf usm^^ih shat iBiukpnmt^t^^iBp 

(/f fi/Diffujirmajir , ptreBrQaikfia^m ^ludQfaisptaDuuj Q^^mi^muj id^Buj ^upeopp piBppirir, 

^kpi sireopfiM ^pfiiu gSapQeara jp Quiurnfft^tni^iuai^iLfih usaiirgaBt^pfiw usfigfenL^ujoi 

^u^i^^sQp irir^ iftojituir orator^ f:QeopmpQuj uirarih uaarsaHMsiraa® puaQ*djpiQsiratf(^(^pfrt9> 
iuifQpir0 Jfkp ^pfiuj eSgpOar^Qp ffir^ffQeu ^isps a^pfieo sSaiaQiggpmLJu tSm^iugiLfih Bnnkpp 
QpaQmmpi iSffBpp^u^ui ^ pidSuS^so togponrss seoiBssLJiJLLtg.0iB0tor, Pfip ffir^ iBa^ajirgarai^p 
^Q^sgeo 00pt6if8Oir itfiuSeo ^s\)piruussV(^ Q^iuiLjui Quirpit jfoigjpimt—iu aosuSw ^gtriBmp Sieopfieo ^0 
unFSlujtDffeBrp) ^0(hpjp* fiffuSu. (Sp^irfiuJSajgeBr Pfikp^ apfiiu eSffpQertkQp on^ <fi&^iugearaim , 
paraBSilSeSlffffSgkp •ffisp la^Buj ^eoptap nfi^eop0Qeo ^LLBaSilt^irar, ^uQuirpt Pfip ua^BujMmjp 
uMtr puLjir^aiirar Pfap^ ^pfiiu §Sap^i ®fipjsi iSseiiih aopiBujpQpgB ^0 Mtrpmp Q^ir^> 
eBpjp,. *••*♦# 

aiirffiTiu t ^areaps0 atfiirasirB- Si^pu Qppaitrm (ipmjp QeoirsQfith iSffwuj 

^Qppfigpfiw QpQfiSuQuirQmpjp. ^uQuirjp ituuxiireo tjaiuaili^ptriLfih tSp/rsomu^ih ^0 ^uurarpi 
«.cgr 96 Br ^mi^iL^uQuirOmp^, iu^ih ^mmpuMrm ^mpfis^iLfih isir^^piisarirm aSppids^gfia pfisp 
do er pfiiOmvaiaB t supiBaiisQwinrSlut.^irai ueopQpntdii an^tpairat^pu Pfipu OuiBpirar ^i^pfido 
o/SiQsirmd, wsir Piipmtrffiotrm ^Qppfiapfido tomtr^ajia^^mL^uj at^giLapfi^do 

Quir00dj, pfuQun^ lomtr ueocjir^ar aiiriLfaS^do ^tBOsmuudu. npnp ^ili^pmp^ g^i^udffido igg 
iBtirp. €rtirgpiaDL.iu QsgihiSQa} Q<^irpjfj, losff ^rruupfi^do Sili^ssL^atinu. pfMugp/ ggeart 

if)af)sQeriT(Bau^ Slff^iSAp a.fBr 8 sBniyu) ^t^paopiifiS(t0p^dOsff«8ir(S, iSguiffgSgpaDL,uj ggpfiiB siremnarjp 
eraiam-Qifff pfaituatai saeoQpih g^Qfipfigpfido ^^^tfiimuQuffOQptp, ^uQunjgi i utAftaruuilL. 
iSpBariamgfi^do uguiSguo Qaff0uuaraar tJmgpmL^tu tnOmuisniu iupghppuara jffiiuuQutrB^Qiump 
QaWiktSipjp, iSgauf aQp/tjBfftDir€drjg; ai 0 eL^ 4 suuilL- Quisi/s§di^do aSffp/duJgaL^iipj^ seoffLfpmgBf 
QujB0ih aSujpiSpppf. piip jrirgg/f^&^'tt/ui usaip uppwgpSmppmpp fiiuirmrih utirtmfisOsir€Mi^0d0iL 
Quppt pmmrmrasiLJitu tutPiBapp ^pmpuunnppi, ^ip ^ pfi.j^ ^fis^Qiudoeof Qiapfis 
OsPoaQ ^upiBaf^aQmffBApu-. ptrggQiL/SsQsfftarL^ifar, ^uQuwjgt ^ip ^ajipQmrAeorA 

mrgA Jimp ffirgjifiafimnuuuffirpjp, usaiggpmL.uj utrpnnf^kppmpp fiojwarA ummgpttffgBdo mumMi 

aAsL^pfdmtBmjpA pilBuuirQgarjp QmirdoeopiStkp Jiip tfiafJs0^mL,iu aargpaopmuusQsLLB, 
pv^tRgkpiLlA usaiP^saQuj fiiurmarA utir€mff^sffmfip 09 pgir. ’* 

“ The deluge, which is generally looked upon as the result of the sleep of BrahmOt came 
at the close of the last Kalpam. The earth and the other worlds were submerged. The Vedas 
which proceeded from the face of Brahma, who was inclined to sleep on, became the coveted property 
of the giant Hayngreevan who stood close by the side of Brahma.’ The Omnipotent and omniscient 
Hari (Vishnu) who understood the thoughts of' the giant took the shape of a Matsya (fish). At 
that time there was a devoted Rishi by name Satyaviratan, who was doing a very rigid penance, 
living solely on water. [It is this same Satyavirata who is represented by Sivan as the child of 
Vivasuvan (Manu) and as Srartha Deva-l When he was performing Tarpanam in the river 
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Kiruthamalaf he found a small fish in the water he took with his hand from therivcri and instantly 
. dropped it again into the river- « • • • 'I'he fish was so thankful to him for 

the kindly act, that he spoke to Satyavirata as follows : O thou renowned sage ! 'I'ln's earth and the 
other two worlds will be submerged this day week- You will be then supplied by me with an 
extensive boat. By the grace of the riphis you are destined to live in all your glory in that boat, on 
the surface of the dark waters, with a stock of various drugs and seeds and in thc^ company of 
the Saptarishis. You will then be careful to tie the boat, pro|)clled by the might of/the Vayu, on 
to my tusk using the great serpent as the rope- Then I shall take yon and the Risliis on the 
surface of the waters so that you might live thereon as long as Brahma sleeps. From Jhe deeds 
j'ou will then perform you wdll understand iny glory as the reflection of the very Brahmam. 

Accordingly the gates of heaven opencd» there was a heavy deluge and the oceans 
exceeded their shores- The Rishi, whose mind was solely on God, saw a boat approaching him. 
filled it with his stock of drugs and seeds, and got into it along with the .Saptarishis. The 
Rishis were all delighted and told him that they all would be saved if he would worship and do 
service to God. He did accordingly.” 

** fijfireSL-Q/t^fffiujSujfffar ^^jSujeSff^QarmOjc ujirQjfir(t^ jrirf^ift^^lujireaiciai sa'un/i 

u)sirLi0t^^ar usA/rgpftoi-iu Qujirar^m/tuj§nL^ijfir(}^, 

ptry^&i}Q(L: ^uQuirjp QsilsuuilL-^i. 

&)irm ffiTfi^irss^ uiggnsS Quoi'—aj L^pfianQmrtkjpf AihiLirQeo Q#/r(.v«iiiuutlL./r/f«gr.’' 

Again, in the same book, ninth Skandam and first Adhyayam, it is written 

“ I heard you declare that Satyavirata, the ruler of the Dravidam, the great Rishi, 
who obtained the favour of God by devoted service to him, was the same who is now Vyvaswai.v 
manu, and that Ikshvaku and others were the descendants of Manu.” 

From this we gather that Satyaviratan, the Dravidian King, was performing 
a rigid 'I apas, that the earth was then destroyed by the deluge, that he, along with the 
seven Rishis and his stock of drugs and seeds, was saved by a boat which brought 
him to the foot of a hill and that Vishnu became a fish incarnate (his last incarnation) 
to help his devotee. This account very nearly resembles the account of the great 
deluge in the time of Noah which is mentioned in the Holy Bible. Only the .scene of 
the deluge is different, the Biblical account locating it in Asiatic 'l urkcy and the other, 
in South India. 

3. Sri Krishna, the ruler of Dwaraka, and the Deluge. 

LifGg)ffiaig| 30-s|jk#ai<iiiJd). igf uftoiidr 

i ^HffmwuiLi^mr^jsts^uQuiriu^ u 9JP3M^S(^ luir/t^insmr 

mmfwff usooituiff 

iBirm umjgssQmrirQu. 3iJ^dQsirmrt^(t^Qjo 

QPQfiQuQurm^rsu umrwmMutQpsi* 

miiQpmLJu uarpt tS^irds^trufth smtUrnuuiLi^ 

smttij Sl^fituiSi^^0m/gu QufmmtujijMthtmjpi ui^43mQur(^^3 Q3fAmmsL.3iinu. " 
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I In Bhagavatam, nth Skandam and 3oth Adhyayam it is said 

I “Othoii charioteer I I instruct j'ou herewith to proceed at opce to Dwaraka and 

inform our relations how the Yathavas dostrojed each other in the war, how Halarama has 
(d)taincd Mukti by his rigid yoga, and how 1 have relinquished this body. Tell them to leave 
I Dwaraka at once as it is g«iing t(^ be destroyed by a deluge. Tell them that the}', along with the 
inhabitants of Dwaraka, tlieii parents and relations, should proceed forthwith to Indraprasta to 
he under the protection ofAi juna '- 

31-iu ^4^'uiiiiuil. ^ eiin^i^iULL. 

" mamriLiDsiT^uir&tQenr \ a^Qpfifisuinfsar^ ^ B(j^^€oor gpiea>i~uj Qssfienfi 

^eaonth eSi^uuiLu^fT^sQp ^£L(rfratruLLi^(mut ueaarsaiHuj^. 

!«»## ♦ #*♦# 

** LSpuir'fi ^'nJ^ear^earoieat ^(S^Hi^LiraariraSd^sQp utrmeS^^^fis^ ujeBujfi^^dQsireiiiQ suiSnm 

I /giasii^ik ^ ^ &.>i9ji^SQu uiLL^irMeifLsui usaredsHeaeu^/tiTdar,'* 

^ Again, in the 3 1st Adhyayam of the same Skandam, Sri Sukar says 

I “ 0 thou man of exrcllencc ! at that very moment the ocean left .Sri Krishna's strong 

I hold and submerged tlie whole of Dwaraka." 

! “ J'heu Arjunah took with him children and tlie aged who were helpless, brought them 

! to Indraprastha, and theie had Vajran crowned King- j 

I ojiTr'inl u.kcsPjfe£iiL.naij^ Pi^^uinujib. 

I ** ^iu0uir,4(,/ Uitm^sar ^ ^ui#ii>iruyu) if^j^^suO^ir^^uunriLfsirar Qpamsof^ 

j ^ <aO)iii'^aarL^fao/suJML-iiipQpir, ^uCiuirQ^ ^eUtuvssrfieaeiL^trm^ ^ e^)ilafL£}uf^iuirar ^ Q^i^^aufr 

DirMTthiii finuj(yysDi—uj uiT/fU^uiK9(3inriic <£ih>uifl&)^^dQsiTeaBr(d ^^LSIaSeSl^is^eu'^sittSc9 seSlujireiB-^ 

I r^dyfriA'd&os.if-fjd 9iDh^^wii(rp>ik(\'nuip(2unSpjj^\*' 

Further, in Sri Bhagavata Vachanam, the 12th Skandam and the 2nd Adhyayam, he says 

■ “ When tlie ho<ly of Sri Krishna, the hamsam of Sri Vishnu, entered Vykuntam, the 

1 Kaliyugam came into existence. So long as Sri Krislina, the Lakshmipali, had this earth under his 
beautiful feet. Kali was powerless to command this earth." 

I From the above e.xtracl we conclude that Sri Krishna was on this earth at the 

; close of the l)vaf)arayug^:ini, that, foreknowing the destruction of Dwaraka by the deluge, 

! he sent instructions to Arjiina to remove all his people to Indraprastha (the modern 

I Delhi), that Arjuna did so and crowned Vajran King and that Kaliyugam commenced i 

1 wlien Sri Krishna relinquished his incarnate body. It is generally understood that | 

I Kaliyugam commenced aljout 5,014 years ago. 'I'lie city of Dwaraka is at the western 

I corntu- t)f Katliiawai’ near Kiitch wliich is at the mouth of the Indus. Fhe very appearance 

j of Kutch and Kathiawar indicate that they must have been once submerged. J'here is 

j evidence to suppose that the (iulf of Kiiti h, the Persian Gulf, the (julf of Aden and the 

I Red Sea destroyed, to some extent, parts of the low lands opposite to them. It is an 

I approved geological fact that the latent fire in the centre of the earth, at times appears 

on the surface and aftects the appearance of it by converting land into water and vice 
i'rrsti. Applying this natural geological law to Arabia, India and Burma, we may conclude 
that large parts of land which once e.xisted opposite to them must have been submerged 
at a later period, riierc is also reason to suppose that the period of the submersion of 

I 
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The ancient temple of Avndayarkoil, and the 300 Sholya Brahmins who were saved from the deluge. 


Dwaraka is the same as deluge of the time of Noah. It may not be wrong to roncliidc 
that the two deluges, dated 4,263 years and 5,000 years from now, art' identical. (A 
difference of seven or eight hundred years is nothing where thousands td' years arc 
concerned.) We understand from ancient Tamil literature that the 4() provinet s of 
South India and their capital city Madura were destroyed by sea. 

4. The ancient temple of Avudayarkoil, and the 300 Sholya Brahmins 
who were saved from the deluge. 

Visitors interested in South Indian Archacol(\i»y will rt'inemher the iiu idt nts 
mentioned in connection with the temple of Avudayarkoil note<l for ils s« id|)tur.d 
excellence. 

South Indian Railwav lUnstrakd Guide for 

“In the village of Avudayarkoil i.s an ancient temple wliirli, iliough small, isrunsidniMl 
one of the most perfect spccimen.s of it.s class in Sniulirrn India. ..... .Acconliiig Ih 
legends the temple occupies the site where, aftn* the deluge, .Siva, cstaldislied a enlmiy nl ilin e- 
liundred disciples called Solia.s, for the purpose f>f propagating the' lhahm.in ic ligii>n ' 

This leads us to conclude that the Southern part nf India must once have 
been submerged and that people from the south mu.sl liavt' pnu i'edefl In t lit' neighbour- 
ing highlands to save themselves just as the inhabitants of Dwaraka removed tt) 
Indraprastha. ^ 

5. The Provinces destroyed by the deluge; the Period of the deluge. 

[It may be supposed that in .some cases, the sea reet'ded and so provitletl an 
inhabitable area.] 'I'he fact that sea .sand is plentiful in .some ini. iiul parts of iXfi na 
adjoining the Red Sea, in Arabia, Asiatit' 1 'urkey. IVrvia. heluehislaii and tin* eastern 
part of India, the exislenee of the ruins of villages and cities amidst piles of sea 
sand, and the fact that we see the <»riginal layer of earth in many plac cs when .dl tin* 
sand is scraped off, makes us conclude that oiu'C many c ities must have been d< ^tioyc-d 
by the deluge. 

There is difference of opinion among sc holars a^^ rcgauls the .m lu.d pc i iod i»j 
the deluge. The jews plac:e it at 2105 H.C. i.c*. vc.iis ago. (1« incut 

Alexandrinaus says that it took place 5,389 years from now, i.c., in H.C. m; :; ; l iii ihins 
thinks that in H.C. 2459, i.c., 4,373 yc^ars ago the* dc-lngc came-: the \’riM Merle 

places it still earlier in H.C. 3544 f»r 5.458 years ago; Trslici sa\s that !) ( . -330 is 

the year of the deluge i.e. that it happened 4,263 years frf»m now. while Males rler l.in s 
that the year of the deluge is B.C. 3153 or that it took plac e V067 yr ars ago. 

It is but natural that these opinions sljfuild he c imflieiing. for those who 
computed the age of the deluge were not scholars who lived at the time*, hut who live cl 
thousands of years later. There are no authentic records to throw any light upon the 
age of the deluge. Historical authenticity should he determined by records or iuscrip 
tions found in large cities. But as such cities were deslniyccl the record-, perished 
with them and we have to be satisfied with the external cvidc;nre of historians. J’he 
fate of the renowned cities of Dwaraka and Indraprastha, which were destroyc-d 
thousands of years ago, must also have been the fate of many an illustricjus c ity. 
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6. The Greater part of South India destroyed by the deluge. 

There is evidence to show that, irrespective of the small parts of earth 
destroyed by the deluge, great parts of Southern India were submerged. 

Illustrious readers! The Holy Bible declares that in the antediluvian 
period there were musicians of repute who not only made musical instruments such as 
the Kinnair (p&n-farffih) and the Nagaswaram (nirasrirut) but played on them ; in the same 
way the literature ot South India says that in South Madura which was submerged by 
the sea there existed musical instruments such as the Narada periyal 
with thousand strings and other Voeiias. and literary gems such as Naradeeyam, 
Ahathiyam. Perunarai, Perunkurugu and the like. So, wc think, it will not be out of 
place to say a lew words about that province as it may throw light upon the antiquity 
of South Indian Music. 'I'o save time and place, wc shall merely quote what others have 
to say on the subject, without troubling you with any remarks of our own. 

7. South India and the deluge. 

The following extracts show that in ancient times the vSouthern part of India 
was destroyed by the deluge, that it was a huge piece of land and that it was the 
primary habitation of the ancient man. 

Vol. I of the Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidejey P. 33 Foot-note ( 2 ). 

“ Hypothesis of the ^cncalo^y and general migrations 0/ the races of man : “ ’] here arc a 

mimhrr ol circiiiiistanros (rspecially rhroiiologifal farts), which suggest that the pi inia'val lumir of 
man was a continent now sunk helow the surface of the Indian Ocean, which extended along the 
south Asia, as it is at preseiit (and probah'y in direct connection at .some points with it); to 
wards the east as lar as Further India and the Siinda l.slands, toward.s the west as far as Madaga.scai' 
and tlie .south-eastern shoies of Afiica. Many facts in animal and vegetable geography render the 
lurmer existence ofsiieh a .South Indian eontinent very probable. J o this continent has been given 
the name ol Leimiria, hum the primitive mammals of that name w'hieh were eharacteri.stie of it. 
By assuming Lemuria to have been man’s primaeval home, the explanation of the geographical 
distribution ol the humnn species by migration is much facilitated.” 

Vol. 1 of the Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, P. no, iii. 

Invesiiijation in relation to race sliow it to be by no means impossible that Southern 
India was once the pa.s.sage-g round by which the ancient progenitors of Northern and Mediterra- 
nean races pn»ceeded to the pans of the globe which they now’ inhabit Human remains and 
traces have l)een found on the hast coast of an age which is iiidctcrniirialc but quite beyond the 
ordinary ralcul.Uiuiis of History.’’ 

.\ntiquarian research is tinly now beginning to lind means of supplementing the 
deficiency caused by the ah.scnce of material ccmstriietcd or collected by usual historic methods* 

I hese results are specially to he regretted, as w'ithout doubt the population who have for many 
ages occupied this portion of the peninsula are a great t>eople, intlucncing the world not much 
perhaps bytiioral and intellectual attributes, but to a great extent by superior physical qualities.*' 

r 

From these extracts it appears that the ancient inhabitants of South India 
were a powerful race and resembled in physical build those giants (mentioned in the 
Bible) who lived for nearly thousand years in the antediluvian period. 
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The time of the deluge as reckoned by Buddhists. 


I Vol. I of the Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, Chapter i, Page (4) 

I “ l‘he Sanskrit autliois oftlir Pooranas, writint: in the iioi th dcscrilH'd CVylon as imidi 

I more extensive than it now is, and as stielchinR specially towards the west and south; thereby 

I not representing, no doubt, the fact in Poor.Tiiic times, hut cnihodyini* nevertheless traditions 

I current among Indian Nations. 

The Sanskrit astronomers placed their chiel* Meridian in Lnnka, but it was a lin<- to the 
i we.st <jf the pre.seiit Ceylon. ’I'hesc remarks hear on the theory, that in the nu)st aiieicnl limes 
I there was a connection between Southern India and Madagascar # • • # 

1 It also .accords willi the local tradition recorded by the Biul»lhisls wltich slate that 

Ceylon was gradually contractcrl by suhmcrgeiic*-. • * • ♦ 

1 he date assigned t«> the Noachian deluge ot'Scri|)lm r is 2 ;.}.S 11. C. Thai ol the sever- 
‘ anc<! ol Ceylon Irum the mainland aciording to the liooddhists is 2 ^''7 H C. I he Kajauvaly, one 
<*f the Ceylon Sacred hooks, records in tletail a great suhmei genre nn tire we.sl, and a Iraditiiui exists 
tlial the great and little Basses njcks on the cast are left hy an e.islerir sirlmu'i genre." 

riiis onahles us to conclude that a deluge similar to that of the time of Ncmh 
took plac(? in South India and destroyed the greater part of tlu‘ island ol C ev'lon wliir h 
had far extended into the Sea. I'he time of the deluge has been reckoned by scientists 
of the east and the west, and we shall not be far wrong in considering the two deluges 
a,s identical. 

8 . The time of the deluge as reckoned by Buddhists. 

Vol. I of the Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency P. no, in. 

“Tire most aucient fads ivganlirtg Soirtbeni India air* rrMnai kal)li*. (M'«»lMgy and 
Natural history alike makt' it rei tain that at a time within tin* hnimds of human knowledge, this 
country did not form part nf Asia. A large soirllrc'i'n c«»ntim‘ni, oi vvhich llris cnnniry nnc(*foi im*d 
part has even been assumed as n(‘cess,'ii*y to accoirnl for thediflen*nl rin innslanr'r s. I Ik .Sanskril 
Pooranic writers, the C eylon Boo<ldliisls, and the. loc.il tradition^ oftlu* west i-n.rst, all indicate in 
dill'cient manners a great distur hance of tire point olThe Peninsula and Ceylon within rcf i ril times. 
Tlu* date giveir hy Kiiglish theologi.'irrs to the Noachiarr d« luge is 2 .M.S B. C ; ar)»I that given by 
the Ceyhm Bood»lhists to the latest sulimergeirce in the region of Ceylon is j ^.S; I>. C. 'I he two 
dates cannot li.ive lieen ar riverl at with mutual kitowlecjge. It)vi siig;iii»nm in icl.ilion to i.rce s|ii»\v 
it to be by no means impossible that .Soirlliern India \v.is (.nre the passage ground hy \vhi( h the 
anciciit progenitors of Northeui and Mediterranian tatts proceeded to the' p.rr ts of the gNtho which 
they now inhabit." 

From this we may infer that the greater part of Ceylon was destroyerl about 
4,300 years ago i.r. in B.C. 2387 which is the period of the deluge aca'orcling to Bud- 
dhist priests. Again it is clear that, when the south jjart of .Southern India was 
destroyed by the sea, the inhabitants migrated through .Southern India to other places. 
9. The ship in which'. Satyavirata was saved and the Malaya mountains 
The Tamilian Antiquary by Pandit D. Savariroyan, M.R.A.S. 

! “ Before this diluvial catastr ophe, the western Cihals wer e known a.s the Nor them 

I mountains, in relation to the southern Land which \va.s .submerged by the ocean. I he Satapalha 

! Brahmana relates that the ai k of Manu rested in the Northern mountains and the Puranas mrn- 

j tion that he, the ‘ Lord of the Dravida’, underwent austere penance in the Malaya. The Malia- 

! bharata and the Puranas give an account of .seven other Rishi.s who accompar.icd Manu and 

I settled in the new colony. Thi.s indicates the advent of other clans led by other Hisliis who 
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followed the footsteps of the "f.ord of the Oravida”. Thus it appears that the Tamilian race 
that settled in the Pandya land belonged to these eight Rishis or Prajapatis, one of whom was the 
famous Rishi Pulastya of the extreme south, from whom were descended Agastya, the Tamil 
Muni and Ravana, the king of South- 

'Phe Satapatha Brahmana, in which the story of Manu first occurs, docs not mention the 
name of the Northern Mountains. However, there is ample evidence in the Puranic accounts to 
identif}' the ' Northern Mountain' with the Western Ghats, and the particular spot on which the 
ark rested with Malaya." 

Here we read that the ship in which Satyavirata, the Hravidian King, was 
saved found a havt*n in the Malaya hill along with the Rishis. Malayani is another 
name for the Pethigai hill. I'he river Kritamala is not found in modern geography. 
It will be absurd to suppose that Satyavirata performed his Tapas on the banks of the 
Vaigai near Madura. I'urther, Malaya hill must have been to the south of North 
Madura and not to the north of it. But there is reason to suppose that just as the 
Kumari river, (which took its rise in the western ghats) the northern boundary of the 
South Pandya Kingdom, di.sappeared from the face of the earth, the river Kirutamala, 
which had its origin in the Pothangai hill might have once been the scene of the penance 
of Satyavirata near South Madura, and might have disappeared later on. Our 
inference, therefore, is that when South Madura, which was very far south of Southern 
India, was destroyed by the Sea, King Satyavirata. who was there, reached the 
Malaya hill, which is to the north of South Madura, with the help of his ship. 

10. The ancient temples in Cape Comorin. 

Essays by S. V. Thomas, M.A. Page 84. 

‘‘ Fhc earliest mention of Cajx: Comorin by Kuropean writers is contemporaneous with 
the time of Alexander the Great- We have reason to believe that -so early as the time of the 
Periplns the Cape was ali eady famous as a sacred shrine of the Iliiidiis. The temple was dedicated 
to Siva’s wife, called Kumari, or young woman, as emblematic of eternal youth and beauty- It is 
impossible to decide tlic precise site of the nneieiit temple seen by the Greek sailors. There are 
ill present three temples at Cape Comorin- One is in complete ruin.s, and the sea is every day 
.swallowing it up- This probably is the ancient of the three. Another is situated on an elevated 
rock the foot of which is con.stantly washed by the waves. 'Hie temple is antique in appearcnce 
and structure, but is dedicated evidently to Siva’s son, not wife, as it contains a rude stone image 
of Ganesa. riic third is the temple which pilgrims now go to visit- This has a comparatively 
modern look about it. ♦ • •• * • • 

** U is very probable that the most ancient temple has been buried under the .sea, and that 
when the encroachments of the .sea were arrested by the solid rocks that now stand out to check 
its progress, another temple was built and dedicated to the same gcxldcss. This view is support- 
ed by the rcix>rt that is current among the fishermen living in the neighbourhood. They say 
that in 1883, when the green Sun perplexed the scientific world, the sea receded all of a sudden 
some furlongs that there were then seen the ruins of old buildings with brazen gates and other 
accompaniments, that some of the fishermen 'ventured out to drag them ashore, hut that before they 
could succeed the sea came back to a.ssert her ancient dominion, and the enterprise was given over. 
If this be true, wc have strong reasons for supposing that the temple which astonished the Greeks 
is imbedded in sea, and that the present temple afterwards rose to the honour of the tutelary 
goddess of the Cape-" 
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We find from the above extracts that the temple dedicated to l*arvati—the 
emblem of eternal youth and beauty-which is in Cape ('omorin, the southernmost point 
of India, has been submerged, and that temples which were built later on, im luding a 
temple to Ganesha, are being washed by the sea. It is said that these temples which 
had been submerged, appeared above the surface in 1SS3 when the sea receded a little, 
that some fishermen tried to bring ashore the gates of brass belonging to them, but 
had to give it up when they saw the waters of the sea rising once more. We gather 
again that gates of gold and brass were use<l in the building of palaces and temples by 
those ancient people. 1 he destruction by sea of the ancient temples of (!ape Comorin 
is also inferred. 


II. The location of Lemuria. 

Castes and Tribes of Southern India Vol. I, Intro. P. 20, 2x by E. Thurston. 

“ In the chapter devoted to ‘ Mi.gration and disti ihntion of or/^anisins,' llacckcl, in 
refening t<» the continual changing of the distribution ofland and water on tlic siirfacr «»f the earth, 
sa3's : “ J'lir Indian ocean Inrined a continent, wliic li e.xtended iVoni tlie Sund.i Islands along tin* 
Southern Coasi of Asia hi tlie east coast r)f Africa, riiis large continent of former times .Sclatei 
has called Lemuria, from the monkey>Iike animals which inhahited it, and it is at the same* time ot 
great importance from being the jirohahle cradle of the human race. J'he important pniof which 
Wallace has furnished hy the help of chronological facts, that the |)re.‘.ent Malayan Archipelago 
consists in reality of two completely dilVerent divisions, is particularly interesting. The western 
division, tlu; Indo-Malayan Arrhi|)elago, comprising the large islands of IJorneo, Java, and .Sumatra, 
was formerly conn<!cled by Malact a with the Asiatic <:<iiitiiicnt, and piohahly also with the l.emurian 
continent just mentioned, riic eastern division, on the other hand, the Austro-Malayan Airhiind- 
ago, comprising Celebes, the Moluccas, Newtiiiinea, .Solomons Islaiid.s, etc., was formerly directly 
connected with Australia.” 

riio above extracts enable us to infer that the ancient continent of India, 
which was to the .South of India in the Indian Ocean, was the original lial)itation of 
man, that it was the cradle of all nations, and that alter the destructirm of the conti- 
nent the various races occupied the shores which were against them. Natural historians 
who have made a comparative study of the nations, the fauna and the flora of the 
neighbouring countries, conclude that all ra< cs should have originated from this 
continent of Lemuria. Moreover, the ancient history of almost all nations is 
unanimous in acknowledging a deluge, and in .saying that particular nations are the 
descendants of a .saint who was miraculously saved from the deluge. 

12. Some noteworthy points in connection with the deluge. 

The New Popular Encyclopedia Vol. IV, Page 325. 

“ Many other nations mention, in the 1113 tliological part of their lii.story, inundations 
which in their essential particulars, agree with the scriptural account of Noah's prc.servation. 
Hence many persons have inferred the universality of this inundation. I'o thi.s, it has been 
replied that each nation localizes the chief events and actors ns connected with it.self, necessitating 
an Ararat, an ark and a Noah in each instance. Fold in the Chinese mythology, .Sottivrata or 
■Satyavrata in the Indian, Xisuthrus in the Clialdaeii, Ogygcs and Deucalion in the Greek, have 
each been recognized by many as the Nuali of the sacred scriptures under a different name. Even 
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Tolgauppyam complete should consist of three parts ; on letters, words and prosody, or rather 
versification as an art. Of these the last part cannot be found complete- Tolgauppyam has had 
three commentaries written upon it by Natchinarkiny, Yilampooran, and Shenauvareiyan 
iNunnool.j 

The Sootrams of Tholkappiam are looked upon by the Tamilians of even the 
present day as precious as gold. Yet there are few who have understood the author and 
practised his sayings. Doctor McLean speaks of 8,000 Sutras whereas only as few 
as 1,612 are in use at present. This makes us think that the others must have been des- 
troyed by moth. There is reason to think that the 12,000 Sutrams referred to by 
Dr. Winslow might be Chittahathiyam. The Tholkappiam treats about the ancient 
manner's and customs of the Tamils, law and politics, division of the country and Music. 
Its grammar is so elegant and chaste that it beats any style of Tamil even in its 
advanced stage. There is no further proof necessary for the glory and dignity of Tamil. 

14. Some evidence for proving antiquity. 

When we speak of the First Sangam ami its Presidents who lived 4,400 years 
before the author of Tholkappiam, our readers may doubt our statements as these lead 
one to the belief that nine and ten thousand years have passed since creation, whereas 
the recognised period of the creation is but 6,000 years from now. It is the opinion of 
historians that the ‘days’ mentioned in the opening chapter of th« book of Genesis writ- 
ten by the sage Moses about 3,400 years ago, are each of them an Ooli (a certain num- 
ber of years). This is supported by the fact that the skeletons of animals buried deep 
into the earth now discovered are much bigger than those of animals which went into 
the ark with Noah. The skeletons of giant men are also being unearthed from time to 
time. The age of some trees which grow on hilly places is reckoned to be over 20,000 
years. Age of trees based upon their separate layers is always reliable. The following 
extract will throw some light on it. 

Doubts of Infidels, Page a6, 

“ The bones of man, of the type of the North American Indian, have been exhumed from 
the delta of the Mississippi at New Orleans, which were found lying below the fourth forest level, 
and making large allowance, must have lain there for more than fifty-thousand years. The 
exhumed relics of ancient civilisation in the valley of the Nile antedate the History of the Jewish 
theocracy and the f(X)t prints of the Creator are found in the granite pages of the primary and 
fossiliferous rocks, long anterior to the fabulous era of this Cenesaical history of creation- Hum- 
boldt describes a tree now growing in the famous gardens of Montezuma, as more than six- 
thousand 3*ears old, and another in Central America as but little less than twenty*thousand years 
old.’‘ 

Here the author says that bones of men, resembling those of the North 
American Indians, have been exhumed near New Orleans, and that they must be at 
least 50,000 years old. The deluge seems to have converted large forests into areas of 
sand, on which other forests rose. And these forests, 'after thousands of years, in their 
turn again became seas of sand, and so this process was going on for ages as the result of 
four different deluges. Judging from the flora and fauna of these separate layers of earth, 
Paleontologists ascribe thousands of years to the formation of each layer. When they 
found the bones of the type of North American Indians in the last of these four layers 
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they reckoned that they must have been under the earth for over 50,000 years. On the 
banks of the Nile were also unearthed many relics which throw light upon her ancient 
civilisation. Among long-lived trees is mentioned the Paparapuli (Adansonia digitata) 
whose age is computed to be 20,000 years. This species is found in Southern India. 
This is a tree indigenous to South India and not an importation. Yogis who under* 
stand the virtue of its juice make a small incision in the trunk, apply the lime ot the 
sulphate of copper to the place and receive the milk that exudes from it in a small vessel. 
The drinking of this juice makes them go off into a trance and they remain in a state of 
unconciousness for nearly four days. It is considered that this juice is of great help to 
them in the performance of yoga and other rigid functions. The fact that the properties 
of a tree arc well known in a particular country proves beyond doubt that the tree is 
indigenous to that country. In some parts of Southern India it is known as theBhuta 
tree ; and it is considered so sacred that no one destroys its branches or leaves. Its 
trunk is very broad and the top tapers gradually into a conical shape. This tree is 
found in great abundance in the Tanjore District, and it is also seen in some places of 
Madura and Tinnevelly Districts. " In the city of Tanjore, one of them may be seen in 
the Sivaganga garden and another near the banks of the Vennar. Many may be found 
in the delta of the Cauvery. When a section is made of the trunk of this tree, different 
layers se en there help in reckoning the age of it which may be placed at the first Ooli. 
The oxislence of this tree in many other places is made out by the following extract. 
Dravidian comparative Grammar by Bishop GaldwoH* Page 66, Foot-note. 

‘‘ Huge old Specimens of the Baobab, or Adan.sonia Digitata, an African tree, of which 
tlic Hindus do not know even the nanie> may still be scTen in or near various sites of foreign com- 
merce in the extreme south of the Indian peniasula: e. g- in Koltar, near Cape Comorin, and near 
Tuticorin in Tinnevelly possibly on the site of the ancient Kolkhi.” 

The author says that the Baobab is an African tree which may be seen in or 
near sea coast towns in India engaged in foreign commerce and that the Mindus are 
ignorant even of its very name. But to those South Indian people, who are cognisant 
of its virtues, it is not unknown. There is reason to think that this tree must have once 
been found in abundance in the land between Africa and South India before it was sub- 
merged and it is now found in the adjoining countries. Particulars of this tree are 
given in the following extracts 
Winslow's Dictionary P. 728. 

uuuaLftfi — (also Qu(gm0u)gu) A species of large tree^ Adonsoiiia degitata.'* 
and again in 

Vasudeva Naidu's Ayurveda Paravaram P. 676. 

uuuffuufdRj Adonsonia digitata, Baobob, Monkey bread tree. 

, This tree has spread to a large extent in Africa and our own country. The fruit of the tree has 
the virtues of relaxing the ndAres and the pulse and of stopping the flow of blood and puss. It also 
causes the relaxation of pulse by curing the burning sensations. It might also be administered 
with effect for diarrohea and fever arising from phlegmatic cold.*' 

The above extract shows the various names by which this tree is known. 
There is reason to think that Yogis largely used it on account of the peculiarly good 
properties it possessed. This long*lived tree must have been found in earliest times in 
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Lcmuria whose sages did rigid penance to obtain long life. It is but natural that after 
the destruction of the continent it should have survived in those parts of land which 
were adjoining, namely in Africa and South India. 1 'he fact that these trees are found 
near Pothigai hills and on the banks of the Cauvery shows that these were not importa- 
tions from other countries. 

Castes and Tribes of Southern India by E. Thurston Vol. I, Introduction P. XXIV. 

“ On the evidence of the very close aHinilies between the plants and animals in Africa 
and India at a very remote period, Mr. R. \X Oldham concludes that there was once a continu- 
ous stretch of dry land connecting South Africa and India." 

This extract also proves our point. It is based upon the peculiar re.scmblance 
between the flora of Africa and South India. 

^ Another proof for the antiquity of nations is furnished by the Egyptians who, 
according to calculations, seem to have been in existence 10,000 years ago, and who 
were skilful in manufacturing earthen vessels entirely by their hand without the usual 
aid of the rod and the wheel, rhe following extract proves our statement : — 

Hutchinson’s History of the Nations, Page 5. 

Early Egyptians making pottery 10,000 years ago. 

‘‘Thc-inojit abundant handwork of the early Egyptians was the lincly made pottery 
entirely formed by hand. It was built up from the base and in form so true that no error is percep- 
tible. The facing was finished with a coat of red haematite, w||McIi turned to a brilliant black in 
the furnancc. It is intcre.sting to note that the .same materials arc used in the same kind of 
patterns b}' the hill tribes at the back of Algeria at the present time." 

The extract enables us to infer the existence of men not only 10,000 years 
ago, but long before that period also. For judging the age of man by the progress 
mankind has made since creation, we may divide the ages into three i—the first stage is 
that in which man lived on fruits, seeds and honey; the second is the age when the 
properties of fire were known which enabled man to broil raw roots, raw fruit and 
seeds in the fire, and the third stage is that in which earthen vessels were used for 
cooking grains and greens and herbs. Historians prove antiquity by various other 
means also, such as the implements, clothing, and the dwelling place used in the various 
stages of existence. If an Egyptian had made earthen vessels 10,000 years ago in the 
third stage of man’s existence, it is not improbable that skeletons of men 50,000 years 
old should have been exhumed. The existence of things in America and Egypt in 
ancient times proves the existence of man in the continent of Lemuria also from the 
earliest times. 

From the above statements we find it is not beyond the chances of probability 
to say that the author of Tholgaupiam lived 8,000 years ago and that the First Sangam 
was instituted 12,000 years ago. The statement that Agastyar flourished in the time of 
the First Sangam over 8,000 years ago and that he was the author of the grammar which 
treated about the three divisions of Tarfiil, lyah Isai and Natakam. is rather surprising to 
us, short-lived men. Why should we not believe Nakkeeranar who wrote the commen- 
tary on Irayanar Ahapporul 1,800 years ago? Could we imagine him capable of an untruth 
who fought with Paramasivam by saying ** Even if one had an eye in the forehead 
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(as Sivnn has) one must aeknowledfje ones mistake"? liven if he stated an untruthi 
would it not have been refuted by the learned vidvvans of the Tamil Sangam which then 
existed ? Those days were not the same as the modern times when people hesitate 
to refute others out of sheer regard for the preservation of peace. 1 his period is also 
made mention of by Adyarkunallar. Hence the undoubtedness of its antiquity. It is 
enough for our pur|)osc that the boundaries of countries which existed at the end of the 
first Ooli, and the magnificent grammar of the lamil literature, are made mention of by 
reliable authorities siic*h as 'rholkapi)iam even S,ocx) years ago. 

15. The religion of South India. 

(ilanring into th(‘ antiquity of South India, wc sec that it abounds with Kings 
who were famous for their equity and justice, devotees whose sole business was the wor- 
ship of the deity, and Rishis well known for their devotion and culture. We may conclude 
by the following extracts that the inhabitants of the continent of Lemuria were chiefly 
responsible for the Hindu religion, the worship of the deity and the arts of civilised life 
and were also instrumental in disseminating their religion in the North. 

District Manual of Madura, Pt. Ill, Page 48. 

“ Mr, Pope in his ('(iitioii of the Abbe Dubois’ work says that in South India niimbcrlc.ss 
legends relating to dcv'oiu uorshippers of the Linga arc eurrent : that some of them arc curious, 
and they are exclusively of snuthern origin. And Wilson states in his introduction to tlic catalogue 
that ti aditioii unihirmly |)oints to an extension of Hinduism and civilization from the extreme south 
of the Peninsula." 

We may conclude from the above e.xtracts and from the facts that Sri Krishna 
instructed Arjuna to remove his people from Dwaraka to Indraprastha in the North- 
I'-ast to be safV' from the deluge and thal Paramasivan protected the 300 Solia Brahmins, 
the remnants of those sav<?d from the deluge, at Avudayarkoil for the purpose of 
di.sseminatiiig the Brahmin religion, that there was an exodus of the people from the 
South to the North. 

Again, we .see in all the chief centres of South India enormous temples, 
magnificent sculptural work, huge cars and a number of temples dedicated to Siva and 
many lingams, while such sights are rare in North India. 

Again, we sec the people of South Madura were specially devoted to the 
service of .Siva, both Siva and his two sonsGanesha and Subramania being held in the 
highest esteem by them. It is to be noted that in all the provinces of the destroyed 
Lemuria the worship of Siva predominated. It is believed that Siva and his son were 
the chief guides of the Kingdom of South Madura for many years, that they patronised 
1 amil literature by being Presidents of the first Sangam which had a long life of nearly 
4,400 years. It is for that reason, and also being struck by the Godhood that was 
manifest in them, that the people of South Madura built splendid temples for them, set 
up the lingam in the most holy places, and made enormous cars to be of use in the 
temple processions. Vast maniyam lands and other offerings have been given so that 
the festivals and the daily poojahs might go on for ever. By means of daily and monthly 
gifts they have perpetuated the daily service of the temple. Arrangements have been 
made so that one might definitely know what poojah should be performed, at what hour 
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of the day or night, with what particular libations and offerings and by what particular 
priest. Those who are appointed to sing and dance during the services of the temple 
do their work most regularly. The arrangements for poojahs are so perfect that people, 
religiously inclined, may go At any part of the day or night with their gift.s and offer 
them to god. The small ministrations .such as watering the temple garden which sup- 
plies flowers for worship, gathering the flowers early in the morning for the poojah. 
sweeping the precincts of the temple and lighting it are performed with the greatest 
enthusiasm. They sing soul-inspiring songs such as Thevaram and I hiriivachagam in 
the worship of the deity. They commune with the deity by being in the same posture 
for hours having their five senses under the most perfect control. I hey i)erform vira- 
tams to keep the body, which is the birth place of all that is evil, in strict subjection. 
In short the temple is always filled with the music and dancing and offering and otlicr 
requisites of divine service. Those who have attended the services of I^irvatiamman in 
the temple of Alavai in Ootaramadura will testify to the beauty of temple poojahs. I'lie 
services of the temples are so arranged that a man in any one of the four stages of 
existence — sarithai, kiriai, yogam, and gnanam — may find in them all that is requisite 
to satisfy his spiritual needs. 

It is also seen that those who escaped from the deluge came and occupied 
South India and there built temples similar to their ancient ones and introdijced there 
the worship of their old deities. 

We now proceed to prove that just as the Hindu religion was found in the 
vast provinces of South of India in the remotest times, .so also the Tamil language w.js a 
pure unmixed language which existed there from the ancient limes. 

IV. THE ANTIQUITY OP TAMIL. 

i. The Antiquity and beauty of the Tamil language used by the 
inhabitants of Southern India. 

^OBLE readers ! if we want to understand clearly the subicty and antiquity of 
Indian music we would do well to make a few observations on the rami! language 
which includes within itself the poetry of the Music and the Drama. Ihe period of the 
origin of Indian Music is as ancient as the period of the Tamil language, and the sweet- 
ness of Indian Music is the sweetness of the language itself. Just as the language stands 
unmixed and unaffected by other languages, so also the Music of South India is perfect 
in itself having special rules of its own without seeking the aid of other music. So, 
before we speak about the music of South India which is held in. the highe.st esteem by 
musicians of repute, we would do well to say a few words about the antiquity and 
dignity of the Tamil language. As the remarks that w^c are about to make are but the 
good or evil to the Tamil language derived from the comparison of different languages 
and different countries by different scholars, we earnestly implore our readers not to 
imagine (hat we have any special motive for decrying any language or any nation. 
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Historians say that the inhabitants of the clestro 3 Td continent of Lemuria were 
highly civilised long before the historic period and quite prior to the period of the dawn 
of civilisation in other countries. In support of this we find that South Madura, which 
was a part of it, had an ancient brilliant history of its own, that the Paiidyan Kings who 
ruled over it as well as the presidents of the ramil Sangam, yea, even the Tamil 
language itself — had an antiquity and excellence of their own which were indisputable. 

'Fhc first two letters of the word (juSltfi) 'I'amil namely" Tami mean “peer- 
less” “ standing by itself’, and the wind I'amil means sweetness”. We shall presently 
see that in conformity with its derivative meaning, the lamil language, according to 
eminent scholars, was perfect in n self without, in the least, being dependent on other 
languages. 

Vol. I, of the Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, Page (42.) 

“ riKMf is little (l<)Lil)t tliat the nravidi.in languages are ineoniparably <>lder in point of 
time* than tin' Sanskrit. It is not an unreasonable supposition that they ona* oi\'upied the whole 
of I liiuiiistan and have been driven to iheii present p.isiticMi to the ^onth and along the coast by 
tlur ciuroachinent ol cahei langii.igcs coining fVoin the Norih-wt'st." 

We see from the above extract, that the language s|)oken in India before the 
advent of the Aryans, was I'amil. 

Further, we shall see, that although the langu.ige has undergone .some change? 
owing to the exigencies of time, its grammar is intact and p(*rhvi. fhat it was in this 
perfect and unchangeable st.itc thousands of years ago, is proved by the folh)wing. 

Vol. I, of the Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency Page (112.) 

“As far as present evidence' goes, however, they are indigenons to Iniiia, aiul peiliaps 

specially inrligenous to Soiitlu rii India As to iheir l.ingnagi', no other is known to which it 

can be afliliated. It stands alone, without any iinnicdiate predecessor. In origin, it imisl he If)ng 
anterior to the .Sanskrit, which, has snhsequcntly pl.iyc'd .so important a political part with regard to 
it. Its original strength is shown by the great persi.slence of its grammatical formations through 
all the vicissitudc.s of history.” 

I Icrc the author says, that some of the Grc(*k charai'tcrs were derived from 
Hebrew, some Pali characters from (ireck, some Sanskrit characters from I^ali, and 
most of the Prakrit characters from Sanskrit ; but he is at a loss to derive the Tamil 
characters from any other language. 'I'he Tamil language stands by itself. He further 
says that its strength is shown by the great persistence nf its grammatical rules through 
all the vicissitudes of histfmy. 

'The same fact i.s eslaldished by the following extract. 

Vol. I, of the Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, Page (49.) 

“ North indiau Civilization, when it came as far south as tin* Tunul country, found the 
people alreajly in pc’ssession of the .art ol writing and i»f cultivated language. In l onsi.ijuenee of 
thi.s, .Sanskrit did not regulate the rnmul phonetic system, and merely hchl tlur pku e of a foreign 
leai ned language." 

The above extracts show that tlie 1 'amilians were e(|ually civ ilised and cultured 
like the Aryans who came from the North. The Aryans were not able t(i influence the 
'Tamil language to any appreciable extent as they did with the other languages which 
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they ritinc in contact with. It is the Aryans who gave the name, * Dravidam' to the 
oldest 'lamil words, the name ’* Dravida Desam” to the j)la«!e where the language was 
used, and the name “ Dravidians" to the people who spoke' the language. W’e shall see 
from the following extract that being unable to write in their own exalted language the 
simple name ‘ 'I'amir they called it hy some other name which had not tlie sllght»‘sl 
connection with it ! 

jPiAi^n jiGajtVi 489. 

(3c«r4a) f:0 uiraait^v^ '■ uti6rfirt_^in Sbit^tatT 

C?<jf55attrtf0 jtf ear am6lLLu.fi ITS fi Qfiifi&r. ^)<oijan uicx'^^tais .-^fi Hfi^fsnjt-jii. ^ ^ 

iSl^^iJSeunwPut untMb^. inpaopu un&DSi^tarC^uirLv unensifLSbiPfir Qij--y .‘fj <^bfri'0ih 

^ ^ 9 i/ 96 ii{eirQiSkinn Uhvh uosit^-u &ti .insafl/v aasiin.^^^>ijs*'iTui. bitirujji kj^nJi- 

L.ih m imu^m,'^i^^ua!rQ{iijQeu€BP^ ^iPuirAir^. fi>£i^tQfijSj/ii'0, id>*it : nrio^.^L^ritj), dn..n'* nin 

Ht^iLjih f^oa(sBu.QtL^ua!(r«(^^ ^fi^'fQ.v.tLftflu.ifitrair^. ^u 9 £^ih .^^uQutiiir .^ivu- y;..\/Tfr 

jSjh0 (ip^^it^Qaa Q fif^asr/fiu: uirao&fA^fi Qua ^if iT\sar arhfiAiTi-vfifij C^, * i- 

Qutuirtrjtioi^tAl^fifiuii'air 6UL^(a‘u>n^.‘h0u iSli^Qu.'fiffsn miu,QiDiTi ^9 «-)//... 4; (/lj/t.,! Q/ar 

Qn)ir^ Qfiasr^^LLt^i!6}0ihfi^. fii6i^u ua&i<s^. fieurPfifi ^.T^i-’irwjf^.Qu.irnru^/ Ci?.«/r®r«>r 

Abithana Chintamani by Singaravelu Mudaliar, Page 489. 

'* Alt the tlMe<' Kings of the 'rainll Country were deseendanis ol either the Sooi ya 01 tlie 
C'lKiiKir.'i kulanis. J'hey seem to have ruled even before the I )va|)aiayuga. One 'd' the Pandya 
Kings evidently fe<l the whole arm> of the Paiulavas in the great war. lie was also a patron of 
‘ramil scljolai's. " ' Mori'over, this unicjin* language has the [-.eenliai ily <»l siaiul- 

ing hy ilM‘II without being inl1uene(Hl at all by other languages. Seludais will l)e ahio to lind this 
out l)v refereiu’e to aneicnl literature. It is absurd to say llial ibe woid “ Tamil” is jlerivi d bom 
“ Dravidam", as ilie le'i in is e(|ual1y applied to other languages sueh as, T«‘lugu, Malayalam Cana- 
lese, Maharaslitra and (.iu/rati. In any ca.se tiu’ Sanskrit language is by no means pri«»r t<* tin Tamil 
language, a.s tlie Aryans fouiul this language in the South whc-ii lliev imigiated southwards, and 
were ignorant <»f its name, just as the Sanskrit was the language «)f tlie imrlli, Tamil was iIk* 
language ot the .South. This clearly shows that Tamil was an ancient iiidependent l;iiigu:ige.'' 

The Arviin.s, who haled to pronounce tlie name Tamil, ealled it the Dravidian 
language. They tried to establi.sh a derivative conneelion l)etween the words *• TamiT' 
and *• Ibavidam" thus trying to establish that ’ TamiT was derived from .San.-^krit. 
'They said “ Dravidam" heeame “ riiiramilam" as ‘T might in some l ases be used b»r 
‘d the long ‘ ra’ became short thus giving * Thiramilam*; then it heeame “ Thamilam' 
hy dropping the second letter * ra’, which in its turn became * I'amiT by dropj)ing the 
end syllable ’am'. Hut what about the letter *vi’V What is the connecli»)n between 
‘vi', and ‘ mi,’.-* As they are capable of interpreting things in a round-about way like the 
man who tries to reach his nose by taking hi.s hand round the head instead of going 
straight in front, they interpreted an easy slokain in the Sangeelharatnakaram »)fSaranga- 
devar in JodilTerent vvay.s without in the least arriving at the truth ! When we notice that 
llu'v interpret the meaning by taking ieller after IctU ■, they mest only hold their peace 
and kee[) their mouths shut, as the man who realised that every thing was Hrahmam 
kept his mouth shut in proof thereof ! 'rhough we realise that Sanskrit is a superior 
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lani;uag(‘ and that ils literature* ('ontains many previous j^ems. yet wt* cannol l)e hliiid lo 
the fact that it is a dead Ianji*uag*c. 

'riiey changed the forms of many words from time t(^ time* that people mii;ht 
think that they were derived from Sanskrit, and siipp(»rted the tianshnination hv 
1 writin.tf hooks, puranarns and fables. If they hai efai i’diy di’clare tliat tin 'I'atnil word 

i ‘Neer’(/ff = water j was derived from Sanskrit * .Neeiani'. and that «)o p. e. «»l' the l .imi! 

I words are derived from .Sanskrit lht‘re is noliufit to wliieh they may 1*0 ! Do they mean h* 
say that the Tamil Seholars. who eondiiritil ihr Saiii^am Ini iieail\ \ ears heleic 

the tirst Ooii. and the innumerable p< ople who li\ed lon^ IhI'oi'c that time. nev< draidx 
water? Or W(TC they at a loss to find a suiial)le name lor water Was it aftei the 
advent of the Aryans that they wen* able o* »listinmii^h hot water l|•^»m i-old 

water and differentiate T I'i'oi water Irom (spi iiii; water), 

(Mud water), Q<^.b,i‘iT (red water), Q-ft ( DhilosopluM’s ac id), 0?^ (sea \\aler) 
(drinking; water) g)e»r.fff (water of ilu* u nder eoeoaniit ), A*'v»o.»'r' lU ars Irom tin* 
eye), and (spittle) and sueh waters? I luw did the same with many other words, 

h'o prove that these I'ami] words were derived ficmi Sanskrit they mutilated iiiauN .1 
word by len.t»tlK*nint; or .shorlenin.ti the sounds or h\ hnu^iiu; in alien sounds. Tlu > i^axc 
Sanskrit names to many an imporlanl hil!, ri\<*r. eiiy uui p(‘ople in the Tamil « ounii y 
and perpetuated the fraud by c omposiii;., I'urauams and history to suit the same. I liei! 
jiurauams and poems were [)r(\i<’hed hroadc asi before kiiii^s and suhjecis. and they w* m 
made to believe* them as true. People who lu-lieved their derivalioii ol ‘ Naiatham’ ami 
‘ Narayanan’ from ' Neera' *' Neeram” and •iiarain’ h(*lleved also tlieir philology whic h 
derived ‘Neer’ from " Naram” and ’* Neeram’ aiul iheir oilu'i* trumped up tales ! When 
once the Sanskrit langu»aj’e obtained aclhen nts in the ramil einiutry many a Saiiskiit 
worei wa.s boldly introduced. We need not say meuc. .All right mindc'd people* undei - 
stand it. 

We had to say all these on aec c»iiiit of the undisputed f.u t that Poc trv wlm h 
is the ehief adjiinet of Music, aiul wlueli is cum* of the three .iiigams o! the laugiiagc* itself, 
nourished from the earliest times in the S(mlh ami that it was c ai ri* fl iiorlli by the 
Aryans who came from there. W’e shall spi ak about the sehieel later mi. 

We may see from the following extrac ts how Sanskrit was largely iiil i c»due«'d 
into the ramil language. 

2. The process of the introduction of Sanskrit words into Tamil. 

Manual of the administration of the Madras Presidency, Vol. I, Page 4. 

“ It lst‘> be observed that tlHiUgli the long list nf names mentiewce-d in tin* PiMiiaiia*' arc- 
.nil Sanskrit, these arc only book names. 'I'lic names of the c ciunti v n'liorted or asi’erlniiicd b .- .\i van 
travellers and scltlt*rs were Iinariably tran.slated into Sanskrit by the literary ca^tc nf tli<- .Niyans. 

It Is a very common error to sup|K»sc that bera use none but .Sanskrit name^ aie f'»i,ncl in tlu 
ancient litecaturc of the country, it wa.s therefore a country ricriipicd by an Arvau |M c»j»le, .end that 
.nil the pinces mentioned were fmindcd by the Aryan'*. Ihil in far* a*' the Ar\aii visitor^- to Inrlia 
had the monojioly ol literature, the indigenous n.imcrs eould only a)>peai In a Sanskrit Ihnn ; and 
no argument is lo be thence deduced in one direrti^iii «»i' another as to the e.:ten! ot the Aiyaii 
colonizations. In later times Ary.nii iunueiic'c has undoubtedly given current name'* tu .gc-ographi* al 
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places even in Southern India. * * * it will be seen from the next note that Greek literature 

is aiidlojjous to Sanskrit in piescntint; indigenous Indian names in such a ^i^cek.drcss that the}’ 
arc not easily recognisable ; but the Greeks did not at all to the same extent actually translate Indian 
names.” 

'I'he above extract shows that the Tamil words w^rc changed into Sanskrit 
and introdiu cd into the piiranas l)y the Aryans and that they were adepts in building 
castles in the air and in giving Sanskrit names to cities and houses wdtich they had 
never built ! I he Aryans wtMc naturally clever in rc|)rescntiiig as genuine truth 
anything which they heard or anything which they imagined to be true. Some of them 
are so clever that even if a new iihenoinciion appeared in the world they w'ould trace 
the existeiK'e of it ir. their ])uranas li<»m tin ancitnit times ! 'Die Indians liave become 
habituated to believe siu'li stories. The Aryans who entered India more or le.ss in 
modern times, ignored, or ka-pt in the hack ground, its ancient people, its language 
and literature, and the history of its ancient Kings and great men, and made much of their 
own language, their own literature and their own great men. It is .said that when the 
(jreeks who invaderl India changed some fif the Indian names into their own language, 
the names could hardly be recognised as Indian, hut the sin of the Aryans in this 
respect W’as much greattT. Doctor McLean says that it is a common error to 
suppose that India was a country iiihal)itc‘d by the Aryans and that all the chief cities 
there were established by them. We must, on the same lines, assert that it is equally 
an error to suppo.se that ramil is derived from Sanskrit, and that 'I'amil language 
has no charms but for the introdiu'tion of a number of Sanskrit words. It appears that 
when the first 'Lamil .Sangani, its literature and the c'ountry were destroyed in the first 
Ooli, 'Hiolkappiam was the only work that survived. I.ater works of the time of the 
Middle Sangam were destroyed in the seroiid Ooli. We shall .see that even the few 
which survived this are found mutilated by the introduction of Sanskrit words and by 
.Sanskrit w'orks which support the mutilation. 

ij«&ri9.^jl, ^iFiu ,111 allium B.A., 6119^111 Gu^n^uSiar euifvnrgi 1 14 . 15 . 

" QiL^Qicir^ujireirir eui—Quur^aSlux. 

ia;0uuir<m L^(^i5<searir, jy€u/r«(ei)«ruvwvffii jb/r /ruuS^!h^i iSId^mi^ujfrtnnLfih, 

Lfirirnmias^ 

*^b^a3or:T , , isua^str, Q^inriri^ir* wesTfi QfgojDeouj QiL^kci. QidJwk 

ihaLii^fiSLLu.eeriT. 

* (ifi/vuea>L.uUfgaf1iA Q^^tr/Qdj QpmpmuiQuif 'k' 

,hir:k'^eas^ ^tr^uSk 

erarjp' 4 HiftuJ€D.n QnirsO sL9A}!jsQi'it>\'tL^ii sir^s. 

^esiLOtF^frsQ^ara^uj (ric.Ti'^«tTifu iSpLfisQvirmexith ^muiijb'OsffacfL^earri'^ 

LJ6\> ^Soj eSts^^iuiastBttiLjih QiLn^Quivir^^^ QfiaeBtQn j§ninfii^ar 

(ouiT3iiQfiAQiu.Quiir^uS^tarjptQui sirLLt^€iirir, • • • • 

jftrtisar ^eStSsar ej pu(d^ i^uj^>Lf€Biu.tu 

^Siuir ^lAl^isirilLfL^sppui^^ jguS^isSlLSimu QiuirLit^s a^gf^ua QuuSp Lj^tuQjtnir 

o/ 9 «^« 0 U)/r jy UA' ^miorngm^, ^(S^nwaijriranrir 

giism ^uS^Loir^uStsk QuirdoDsQiu Qrf^^irjrtraS^r,** 

m . ^ 
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** tuionis^ 

QfiQsh maiSik tSeir'Kj(^ih 

uiL.tr fi ujSsartr usirekuauL ‘^iresBujU 
^areSm u''^Qj^du fi/^car str&nA.** 

The Tamil language by Pandit Sooryanarayana Sastriar B.A., p. 14, 15. 

The upholders of Sanskrit learnt the manners and euslcuns of the 'raniilians and wrote 
works in Sanskrit to be in roiif(»rmity with tliem. 'I'liey wert^ also responsible hn' devising piira- 
nams in connection with their sacred shrines as they were well-v*?rsed in religion and arts. They 
gradually introduced the division of castes into Brahmins, Kings, X’aisvas and Agriculturists winch 
were unknown among the Tamilians. 0»mpare with this what Kapilar says in his aliaval where he 
denounces the Aryans, for having established thc! four castes as 1‘nving < xisied ri<»m the lime of 
creation. Further by tlie display of their iulclligeuce iht\v got |•^)und llu‘ I'amil Kings and obtained 
the coveted posts of prime-ministers and nobles, rhev copied in!«» Sanskrit many piecions things 
found amongst the I'amilians, and boasted that they had knnwledgi* of them hefnie tlu^ ramiiiaiis 
and made out that they w’ere copied from their own literature into the ramil language. I’Ih* 
Aryans who were clever in <levising characters and li;tttMs to suit the »lilVereiil ]>laces they emigrat- 
ed to, introduced thc ‘grantham’ to suit the Tamil C'ountry and tiu* I'amil liteiatnri . riiey wrote 
many works in the new ‘characters’ in praise i>f llu* rainilians. But the scholars and admirers of 
the iudigenous language were never allccled by these fulsome |)raises but went on ('idti\ating tlieii 
own language without being inilnenced by the Aryan novcdtii-s. 

W'e have to accept the above .slatcnienl as it coin(‘s from a learned Sanskrit 
scholar who is himself an Aryan. I'hcre is evf*rv reason to suppose, judging' from what 
the Pandit says, that many of the Famil works were writt(*n out in Sanskrit, and that 
alterations were made here and thereto make them appear that they wen* prior in lime 
to the I'amil works. I'o give a few instances, we lind that stune of the ehootrains in 
Perahalliiyam and in rholkappiam. and some iriMtises in eonneetion w'ith im'flieine. 
alchemy, yogani. gnanam and astronomy betray many inierpolat ions which lead us to con- 
clude they mii.st have been tampered with by Sanskrit writers I bis. is glaringly evident 
from thc work called “ Peri'^ai (diootliiram’’ generally ascribed to Kalarainbar. a disciple 
of Ahastya "J'hc book speaks about ten different K.ilams f periorls) ibroiigb wbi< li I lie 
language has passed. 'I'he first kalam was in the shape of sound : llie second, of 
letters ; the third, of grammar ; the fourth, of Sangains ; the fifth, of the rule of Matathi- 
pathis ; the sixth, of the jains ; thc seventh, of the Ihiranas ; the eighth, of unriglileous 
ness ; thc ninth, of the play of the deity ; and the tenth, of the modern times I his 1 

arrangement i.s found in the works of S. V. Damodaram Pillai. the eominmitator of | 

Veerasholyam 34 years ago. So we conrliid<* that this " I^-risai ( hoidram ” .isi iiberl to 
Kalarambar must have been written in thc year “ V^ishu”a lew decades ag»>. Kvmi here 
a change has been made converting the fiftli Analharakalam of Damodaram INllai into 
the “ time of thc predominance of thc Kulers f)f Mutts" or Matathipathis. All this 
clearly shows that the work could not have been by the disciple of Aliasthiyar. The 
language also tells the same tale. Again, it is absurd to suppose that Kalarambar who 
flourished during the lime of Ahasthiyar could have known anything about the 
“ modern times.” Even .supposing he prophesied anything about the “ modern times" 
how came he to omit the future times’* altogether ? This is surely the later work of 
some one who was interested in upholding the antiquity of Sanskrit. 

k : 
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riic ancient 'la mi I musical works also shared the; same fate, rhey have been 
‘;o clovci ly manipulated as i.n make p('nplc think Indian musical treatise.s vv(Te derived 
from San.skrit literature. Ihit I’xperts would clearly see the difference betweep Indian 
Music a> »‘xpo‘unded l)y .Sanskrit writers and the Music of the (‘arnatic country. 
'riioLi.eh the rule .', of music ijiveu by Sanskrit w’riters are not used in the South, yet the 
.liffcrcut musical terms of tlu' X<»rlh ar(‘ found here. Of this more anon. 

riie followini; e.xlraci shows that ihelariL'e introduction of .Sanskrit words into 
the lanj[^uai;e i.*^ to he attributed to the influence of tlu* Jains and Aryans of the period 
of the last .Sani^am. huriiu.; the s.iine |)eri«)d tlu'rc was also a large introduction of 
I'.'uiiil W(*r(is langu.'ujcs. 

Vol. I, cf the Manual of the Administration of the M.idras Presidency Page 41, 42. 

'“riu- . iIl-i iimrilM r (il till- .‘''iiiiski it ami hi an ita a\i)i i!‘ in the Dravidiari laiigiiauirs 
WMC introiliici (I i)y llu- jaiiia \vri»ci >. Sonic latsanias, linwi-vcr, were inti'ocluml liy tlic tlirci' 
rniiiparalivcly nindcrn pliilu.^MpIni the Shiava Siddhannia. the .srlmol of Sankaracharya 

and the scliool Kamanniichaiy.'i. .S.inskril wonts arc said to have been introduced even 
IjcIo'c tlu; time if the laiiiN fail it is douhtlnl whether these are not ancient words common to 
hoili Aryan and Dravidian lani'uatit s.*’ 

rhe author lu re sccins to rloubt whether some of thc.se words were not com- 
mon (n the Aiy.'in ;ind the hravidian languages, it is a known fact that the Aryans, 
wlio wiu'c inlcrcsled in tlu' .Sanskrit language, wrote many works having the 1'amil 
words and ideas for a basis hut ( lothiug them with the .Sanskrit garb. So, many Tamil 
words must have also found liieir way into Sanskrit. It is hut natural, that when once 
the mingling has been perpetuated, for scholars to doubt whether they were originally 
i\rvan or Dravidian, It is also the way of the world that when one determines never 
to return an article horro .V(’(l, to shape and transform it beyond recognition, riiere is 
a Tamil proverb which says '* I'hough the article is a borrowed one, it .so much suits 
mv laiicy that, by my father. I swear I will not return it.” 

We shall see from the tollowing e.vlracl that the Aryans made hold to derive 
all l amil from Sanskrit only alter a thorough tusiou of the two languages, both in words 
and literature, had been made. 

Dravidian Comparative Grammar by Bishop Caldwell, P. 34, 

Pinfcssoi WiUon ohserves tlial llic s|)..l;en languages uf ilie South were ruitivatcil in 
imil.ition ami rivalry of llm SansUrii, and Iml p.irtially aspired to an independent literature; 
tiiat that ihe jirineipal cnirposiii'Mis in ramil, relugii, Canare.se, and Malayalam arc translations 
01 parapluaM’s ti nm Sanskrit wm k.s ; ami that they largely borrow the phraseology of their 
originals. This ie))resen 5 alinn is not perfeetU eoneel, in .so far as the Tamil is concerned; for the 
compnsilions iliat aie uiiivei ^ally .almilled l«» be ilu; ablest and fine.st in the language, viz., llic 
Kiiral and the Chiiitamani, are perfectly imti pcMdciii of the .Sanskrit, and (uiginal in design as 
well as in e.xecutinn, ' 

llere Prof. Wilson donhls the tacts that San.skrit was prior to I'amil, that the 
spoken languages of the South were cultivated as rival languages, that the Dravidian 
literature are but paraphrases or translations of .Sanskrit and that their style betrays 
the original. This is c.xactly what every Sanskrit .scholar believes undoubtedly at the 
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present H;iy. The fusion between the iw<» l;ini;ii;im s w;js se edniph fe llm they ina<h 
bold in sayint; il. 

It is no doubt true that wiihm tin* last Soo s’ears a lew l\iranains and books 
on Vedanta philosophy have Ix'en translated into Tamil. Iliii fnan this mie rannol 
jump to thf* eoneliision that ain*i<‘iit lil<'raliM e whieii was |)ri«»r to SansUi il was derived 
from the later lani*na,t*'e. * rhirnknrar' ;ind “ ( diinlamaiii" aic ••\ainples of w «>rks w hic h 
are purely d'amil without afiy admixture of Sa.nskril. lint there arc* also ignorant 
people who imay;ine that some of the l amil words here are .Sanski il. 

It is a recoi^nised fact that ‘ rhirnknrar was ((imposed al the peiind (^f the 
deeadenee of the 'r.-nnil ( 'oiintry and its riilcM's. And tin snpci ioi bi.dks tit-aiin!; on 
t;rammar. Mnsie and daneinn (the tliriM* an^anis (»f lamil) and on inoralilv were 
destroyed by the* two delii^cs. V\h)rl;s like rhinikmar ' aiiie into «■ .i-^iein o .iller the 
advent of the Aryans and the j. nils and at the ( Iom- oI llu I !iiid San'iam. Ily ^laiieiin; at 
‘ riiolkapiam' we may see the grandeur and indepcinlt nee ni I an il w : a ( ; s aiul the ec nn 
pletc' and perfeet riih s of liianu.Kir of that p( riod. l*ei-oii . emiviiK ( d oi the .nilnjiiil\' 
cd r'amil w ill iievca- dream o| dcrivini^’ it Irom Sanskrit. 

3. How Tamil was the mother of langua.^es. 

rin; follow ing; extiisets will j;o l<> piovt how the I .mill iai.LOi.ii:' h.id an e.\( i I 
lenee of its own Iroin the earlie.^t times and how' its nr.iinmalM al rules w« re pei le* I. 
Dravidian Comparative Grammar by Bishop Caldv*^tdl. P. 2(j. 

” No p«’i>.on w ho ha" .III V .n ijiiainlains \\ it'i die poneijile • >1 • Minp.i! al i\ « |ilii|o|( u* \ ami 
W ho lias (•.ci’elllll \ "tiulikd (he rp.imniai" .iml \ < e.il n'ai n tin |)ia\i(liaii l.n.L'j.aia .iim! • oia 
p.'ired them with those ol ilw S.niskrit, e.m "npp«'"« th.i! tin -ji amiiiatu al I'imUio .irid index ion. d 
Ton II. " ot those lanuil.-iiLjes ;ir.d Ihe 'neater ol’ tlieir moo impMilanl 1 onls ire i .ip.ihle of 

beiiii' derived iVoin tin S.'mskri! Ii\ ;mv oioecvs <.f i om nption w hal^-ocvi 1 
Dravidian Comparative Grammar by Bishop Caldwell, P. 4. 

riiis laniiiiai;<' ( randl) hemt; the e.irlii st » idi i \ .ile‘i ol all t Ik hi .1 \ idi.ni nln »m<, l lie im i*.! 
I'opioiis, and tli.'il width contains ihe 1. nicest puition and the lu Ik "l vatiei\ ol indnhilaiilv .incieni 
forms, il is desri xcdl y nl.iced at the he.id of tlie li -l ” 

rile aboM' (jiiotations show' how Tamil was tin molhei l.iniiii iJ^c to ,ill l.in;^ii- 
at^es whom the ArNans named Hravidian. that its ij^rammar is perlt'el, that it is ol ureal 
;nuic)nity and that it is (juite diflerenl from Sanskrit. 

The followiiit;; extrac t shows the aiUicjiiily of 'rholka|>)aam, its minutest i iiles 
of f^^ramm-ir and the exi.steiiee of lamil Viciwans |)rior to tin* time of Thedkappiam, hy 
cc^rtain references made in it. 

Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, Vol I. P. (56,; 

“ TasTiiil litcratuie is tile oldest amomj the hr.ividi.'in !.ui;;ua.J^c;:". To ihc s.ilo .\:;a'‘ti>.'i 
(of unknown date) arc attributed not otdy tln! formation of tiu alpbalw l ;nid lii si tre.nise upon 
grammar, but als(»a lunnbcr of trcndscs on various sri«*iic'C's Hut nothing aiillu ntie "in viv ' s from 
Such an ancient time- The oldest extant Tamul grammar is called the ‘Tolgniippiam that is to say 
‘The ancient book*: Such a work must have been preceded by renturies oriiteiary eiilliire a.s il 
lays down rules for ditferent kinds of poetical compositions, deduced from examples tiirnidied by 
the best authors who.*cc works were then in existence. Its date c*annot, howeve r, be lixed, " 


I 
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'Fhe abovf* cxtrart shows that the; formation of the Tamil Alphabet, its grammar 
and its ear ly prose tr(.*atises are atlrilniled to the sage Ahastyar. But his date is not 
clear. But he is sure that then* must have been Tamil authors long before this 
time for Ahastya himself says that not only the language but also excellent treatises 
in the language existed before him. It may be seen from the following stan/as : — 

“ QLDeiru^fXid&ai (T/ieia/r:tL{jr) 

a>i3U;i efn,(pi tfinhauu'fiQiD . ’ ’ 

•* iJSIm/} uSAx^MosBuSieiaQ in 

QiMfdarQsmvLjiiidaQ 

Y-.7 jsr 0^/niaw Qam 

^eafiairQ fTtiiHuCd iAI(y\<sse6aru) ” 

Perahathiyain. 

1. (hammar was rlcvisi «1 aerordiiig to the strirt riili^s 'jf poetry «)r pmse writing. 

2 . No grainiiiar ( oiiltl exist witiumt prose or poetry, riierc ran be no gingclly-oil u iih- 
onl the scsaimnn set^d. ju.st as ilie oil is derived from the seed, grammar is derived from written 
works.” 

'riiis shows the excel leiu'e of the ratnil language ev(‘n before tin* time of 
Ahastya. rhiruvilayadal Puranain also bears this out. I'hc following extrac t shows 
that his grammar was composed in accordance with the culture of the times to suit the 
three .tngams of 'ramil— lyal, Isai.aiul Natakam (Grammar Music and Dancing.) 

Q^djlL^(^lI>(ru90Q/i;Sil6l^ 
ji'jSjUih Qun0{6^ifjTi^ / 

Qifif^LSI^iujrms flinch 

jA ov<s«^ 'ji (^etDfpuui^Q&iAwgaHu 
Li.,viQ/F!r(^^(S^frQ€Br. 

.\hasl^ .■l, who after a deep study of the Tamil literature in e.vistener: in llu good 'famil 
rounlry e.xtcnding from Venkatagiri in the north to Cape Comorin in thcSoutli, devised the regular 
grammar e.\plaiinng tlu^ eliaractcrs, words and i<leas found both in the colloquial prose works and 
the poems previous to Ids time. 

This extract shows the antiquity and perfection of the language. 

.4. How the Tamil words were used by traders from foreign countries. 

riie extract quoted below shows that the Greeks and the Phoenicians who 
traded with .South India called the articles of trade, which they carried from India, after 
their ramil names, transliterating them into their respective languages. 

Preface to Winslow's Dictionary. 

“It is said that the Language,nf the Mountaineers of Rajah Mahal abounds in terms 
identitiod witl? Tamil and Fvlugu, What is more singular, the names by which the ivory, apes, 
and peacocks, conveyed by Solomon's .ships of Tarsbish were known, arc the same with lliose still 
used in Tamil; seeming lo imply that the traders ,vi.sited Ceylon, or India, and obtained with 
ilicse novelties their 'Tamil names, Dantiu fCapt\ and To^m\ as found in the Hebrew Bible.'* 
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I'his shows ihni tho period of the iradi* with India wasahniil i .000 H.(\ riirsi* 
traders, then, must have used the Tamil names r«»r articles exporied from the Tiniiil 
country even 3000 years ai»o. Hut tlu‘ imports into India arc imt mentioned which 
probably might have l)een marbles. |)oicelain. or toys then considered a novelty in 
India. So it is not liktdy that foreign Greek (M' Hebrew words could havi' been largely 
introduced into 'ramil. 

Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, Vol. I, P (48.) 

'* Tlio PliaMiii iaiis wcit'the lirst to nflopt a purely .ilpli:il)i‘lie s\ stem. I'lii- junu-ral vniit; 
of aiiti(piity t'ives them this credit and tiu- facts aijrcc with the 1 uiiioiir. I'hc Iiidn-Arahi.iii alphabet 
is hcKi to r(!p!esent the I Iim\ arile of Sf»nth Aiahia .iiid llic .ilpliahcis of India as shown in the 
Asoka’s insrri]>tions. It will lie seen lati r tliat tills si hrmi- ti«M s iii.a |)rovi<le for the <»i iginal alphabet 
of the Dravidian natitnis, which remains thus nnaltiliatcd in tin- same w.i> as are the Dravidian 
lani»naijes tluMiiselves." 

'rile above extract declares that written iMjdiabel was first used in Dlinmiieia, 
in Asiatic 'rurkey. in the Medilerram an. lb* says that llie inserijiimns of Asoka wmi- 
deriveil from the pielure writing of South Arabia and tlu* Indian Alpiiabel. Hut it is 
noteworthy that the Dravidian Aljjliabet staiuls uiiic|lu wilhoiil luMiig alleeii-d by other 
alpliabets. 

5. How the Dravidian characters are independent of the Phoenician 
and Sanskrit Alphabets. 

I he following extrat'ts say that llie indiaii Alphab('t (*oidd not have been 
derived from ihr* Plioehii ian. 

Sanskrit-English Dictionary by Monier Williams, M. A , Preface, P XVI. 

“Accr)rding to Mr. Kdwaul Thomas ( IMnscp's Indian Antitpiilii s. \’o|. IT l*a^e ) the 
theory by which l^rofessur Weber lia.s sought lo csta!>lisli .1 I'ho nii iaii orijL;iii lor tin- imiiaii alpha- 
bets is untenable. There are, however, lu<» sfK <,1 Ilnddhist ins»*riplions, .md that ol Ka|»iii di^iri 
is decidedly traceable to a Fho'iiician source. ’! hose i-n tlu mrk ol (iiniar ((iiri-nai'.ua) in 
Kathyw'ar, (iujaral, which are sai<l t<» hi* mcisi importaiii in tln.ir icl.atitai to the pirsc m liuJian 
alphabets, are not .so cleaily tra«'eal)h:. Mi , 'Tln^mas apjiears to have ko«hI ground r«>r thinking that 
many of the Nagari letters were dei ivcd from the 1 »r;i\ i«iian.s of t);r vr);jih.” 

'The above .shows. that, judging Irom 4 nne ins, l ipiujns, it iseU ai ly seen that 

the Indian language has hardly any resemblauc*' k* the I^hoeiiieian. So the Tamil 
language cannot be said to have been derivetl fnnn I be Hhoenieian languagi ; nor does 
it warrant us to derive it from Sanskrit. 

1'he following quotation shows the striking difTereitees between the grammars 
of the Tamil and the Sanskrit languages. 

Preface to Winslow's Dictionary. ( Tamil English i. 

“ L’niike several of the vernaculars ,,f India, it is not, as some liavr* suppoM-d, a d.nighter 
of the Sanskrit. Its Alplinbet differs not only in cliarartcr, but in soiiiul ; ;irnl is rnme* limilerb 
Its grammar, though conformed to the Sanskrit, as far as the g**niiis of the Language would alhnv, 
is still very difteront. It has no article, no relative pronoun, no dual luimber, no ojitative mood. 

It differs in it.s numerals, in many nouns, verbs, and adverbs, and m teciin.! ..! lei'iii.s in gi:oiiiiiai 
In the declension of it.s nouns, the cunjugalioii of its verbs, aufl the .iri aiigemen* of its sentences, 
it more resembles the Latin.” 
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'Die author says here, altiM- romparing llu* grammars of the Tamil and Sanskrit 
languages, that Tamil resembles Latin, that its letters and words are more limited than 
those of Sanskrit in sound, and that in shapt' and sound it is veT}' different from 
Sanskrit. It is the 1'amil language which has small words to suit children who lisp 
theii* mothei -longue, classical words to suit the lequiremtMits of the learned, and easy 
words to serve the purpose of the common people. The 'famil language has such a 
remarkable distinction of letter sounds, tliat a letter has the same sound wherever it 
might be used and the pronuiiciaiioii is so easy that what is written can be interpreted 
easily by any one. 

The following shows that the ramil language can be spoken perfectly without 
the mixture of Sanskrit words. 

Preface to Winslow’s Dictionary. 

“It is evident that there was an t arly literature in Tamil independent of Sanskrit; it is 
eerlain that Tamil nnild do wilhont .Sanskrit much better than English without Latin. 

/|> ‘h ••• ;!» Sv * 'J! 

The reason why 'famil is mote indepeiKlent (»f San.skrit than the Northern Languages, 
and even than the other Pravidiaii longne.s, is, that it has nut Imtii left, like those, principally to 
llie cnlliviilion of the llrahmans.'* 

In spite of the hanti done to the Tamil language and literature by the Aryan 
scholars, the raniilians are und(*r a deep debt of gratitude to them for having been the 
cliie! insiruments in ma.steriiig the innsie of South India and of disseminating and 
ptesci ving it from destruetion at a period when decadence had set in owing to the 
disajq:ieaianc(' of wot ks on music and damdiig. 

6. The Excellent literature in the Tamil language. 

The following c.xtract .says lluit ramil is a language of beautiful words, of 
ancituit literature and litcraiy men. 

Preface to Winslow’s Dictionary. 

“A native antht)r of repute, well ver.sed in Kiiglish, as well as his own vernacular, has 
.said, adopting the words <»r M?*. Tas lor helbre meiitioiK'd * it is one ofllie most eopious, refined, and 
polished languages .spoken by man.’ Hus author has added, what may admit of doubt, ‘few 
nations on earth can perhaps boast of so many poets as the Tamils’. A.h, however, all their earlier 
literature was iu poetry, even Dictionaries and . Gram mat's, and works on Medicine, I«aw< 
Architecture and Theology, ibe number of iwiels, so called, must have been great.*' 

The above w’arrants us to conclude that all the arts and sciences of a great 
country were in one language, and that language Tamil. It wasin the Tamil country 
that Pjuamasivam demonstrated each of the sixty four kalais (sciences) in the form of 
Thiruvilayadal (drama). This enable.s us, then, to infer that all possible arts and sciences 
were found in ancient times in the 'l aniil Country and were destroyed later on. 

Preface to Winslow's Tamil- -English Dictionary. 

“ It is not perhaps c.\travagnnl to say, that, in its |X)elie form, the Tamil is more |X>lished 
and exact than the Gret.'k, and in both dialects, with its U^rrowed treasures, more copious than 
t)ie Latin, lu its fulness and power ii more I'cscmblcs Kiiglish apd German than any other living 
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language- Its prose style is yet in a forming state, and will well repay the labor of accurate 
scholars in moulding it properly. Many natives who write poetry readily, cannot write a page of 
correct prose.*’ 

The Tamil language, then, is as polished and perfect as any of the languages 
of the Indo-European group and is a living language, capable of being spoken. 

Preface to Winslow's Dictionary. 

“The Tamil is not a vulgar dialect. Before the principal basis of the ICnglisli had u written 
character, it was a highly polished language. Its name signifies* sweetness, and though not so 
musical as the Telugu, in its poetic form especially, it is not without its claim to euphonic charms 
and ‘linked sweetness'.” 

The Tamil language, then, was a highly polished language long before the 
characters of the English language came into use. 

7. Some points about the origin of Sanskrit. 

Preface to Winslow's Dictionary. 

“ III the opinion of the Rev- William Taylor, the able Kditor of Dr. Rottler’s Dictionary, 
‘tlierc was originally one simple homogeneous dialect, spoken by rude, simple aborigines from the 
Himaliya to cape Comorin.’ Mr. Taylor, thinks that, ‘the earliest probable refinement of it was 
the Tali of the North, and the Tamil of the extreme South,’ and that, ‘the Sanscrit assumed its 
own form by engrafting numerous Chaldaic terms of science and others of common use in the old 
Pali.’ It is evident from their names, that the Pali must have been anterior to the Sanscrit, the 
former signifying root or original, and the latter finished or polished. It Is stated by Colonel Sykes 
that very ancient inscriptions on rocks and coin.s, are found in Pali and Priicrit four hundred year.s 
earlier than in Sanscrit.” 

The author here says that the ancient inhabitants of India occupied the country 
between the Himalayas and Cape Comorin, that they spoke one simple homogeneous 
language which was known as Pali in the North and Tamil in the .South, and that 
Sanskrit was the outcome of the adaptation of many words from the Pali language and 
the Chaldean. Inscriptions on stones and coins are in the Pali language. The Pali as 
well as the Pracrit were 400 years anterior to Sanscrit. The Pali is the original rude 
language and the Sanskrit is its refined daughter. The word ‘ Sanskrit’ itself means 
‘finished’ or 'polished,’ while ' Pali’ means ‘root’. This warrants us to conclude that the 
Aryans borrowed the words from the languages of the provinces they emigrated to, and 
compiled a fresh language (Sanskrit) and also devised rules of grammar for its guidance. 
Hence we find a large introduction into Sanskrit of words from Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 
Scythian, Pali, Pracrit, Tamil and other languages. 

Again, names given to things for a special purpose were of a later introduc- 
tion, the earlier names being natural. The fact that the musical treatises in Sanskrit 
are full of derivative terms in preference to the ancient natural names used in Tamil, is 
a proof that such Sanskrit treatises are a later introduction. 

8. How the Hebrew, Scythian, European and the Sanskrit languages 
have borrowed from Tamil. 

I’he following shows that even the classical Sanskrit language has borrowed 
some words from Tamil. 
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Preface to Winslow’s Dictionary. 

While nearly all the vernaculars of India have been greatly enriched from the Sanskrit, 
that wonderful language has condescended to borrow even from the Dravidian group, of which 
the Tamil is the oldest, and the principal. Dr. Caldwell in his learned Dravidian Comparative 
Grammar, instances 31 words in Sanscrit taken from Dravidian tongues, and 35 borrowed by both 
from some common source. He is of opinion that the Sanscrit derived its cerebral ccnsoAants from 
the Dravidian." 

Here we see that Sanskrit has many Tamil words, that words common to 
Tamil and Sanskrit are found there, and that the letters t-, «r, w, and ir (da, na, Ha and 
ra) are borrowed from Tamil. 

There is also reason to suppose that originally there must have been a common 
home from which all the races branched out, and that the language which they spoke 
in their ancient common home was Tamil. This migration must have taken place in 
prehistoric times. The races so migrating must have spoken their language very 
imperfectly. For it is natural that at the time of a deluge the cultured and the literary 
should succumb while the* peasant and the common man should escape. Such common 
people would only know about two or three hundred words of their old language. In 
course of time, owing to contact with others, even the little they know of their language 
might be forgotten. While gradually getting initiated into a new language, the words 
of their own original language might get shortened or lengthened or get corrupted by 
the introduction of new sounds. The prefixes and suffixes might change, in course of 
time, and the words might be considered altogether new. 

From a comparative study of the words in different languages we may derive 
the following conclusions. 

(i) That Tamil, which was under the patronage of the First Sangam for 4,40oyears 
i.e., 8,000 years ago, in the time of the author of Tholgaupiam, was the ancient language 
of the continent of Lemuria (ii) That the Tamilians after the destruction of their 
original abode migrated to the opposite shores (iii) That they were classified as 
different races speaking different languages according to the changes formed in them 
by climatic differences, by difference of food, difference of manufacturing skill and 
culture. 

The fact that many Tamil words afe found in these languages is a sufficient 
proof for the above conclusions. There are many letters and words in use in Sanskrit 
which have been borrowed from Tamil. 

Preface to Winslow'a Dictionary. 

** But from affinities traced out by him, in addition to those hereafter given, it would be 
seen that we may go farther back for many roots and forms in these tongues, to some common 
fountain both for them and for the languages of tlie Indo-European family, including Sanscrit, 
nearer to the time when ' the whole earth was of one language.’ He specifies 85 words in the 
Dravidian, as having Scythian affinities, 31 as Semitic, and to6 connected wiUi the west Indo- 
European family, distinct from those in Sanscrit.” 
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Comparative Grammar By Bishop Caldwell P. 453* 

“ Sonic of the words which arc contained in the following list, have Sanskrit as well as 
classical or West Aryan analogies; but tliey have been placed in this, rather than in the prece- 
ding list, because the West Aryan affinities arc clearer, more direct, and more certain than the 
Sanskrit ones. The greater number, however, of the words that follow, though indubitably 
crmnectcd with the western tongues, and especially with the Greek and f.atin, exhibit no analogy 
whatever to any words contained in the Sanskrit. If the existence of this cla.ss of 
analogic can be clearly established, it must be concluded cither that the Dravidians were at an 
early ijcriod near neighbours of the West Aryan tribes, subsequently to the separation of their 
tribes from the Sanskrit speaking |K:opto, or that both races were descended from n common source 
The majority of the Dravidian words which cxibit West Aryan analogies, do not belong 
to that primary, rudimcntal class to which the words that the Dravidian languages have in 
common with the .Scythian are to he referred. Ncvcrthicss, they are so numerous, many «»f them 
arc so remarkable, and when all are viewed together, the analogy which they bring to light is 
distinct, that an ultimate relation of some kind between the Dravidian and the Indri-Kuropcan 
families, may be regarded as conclusively established.” 

'('he above extracts warrant us to infcM- from the analogy of mniu' langiiagcvs 
and tlieir close relation to 'l aniil, that all nations must have originally sprung from a 
common stock, ami that they must have spoke n one language in their common home, 
namely, ramil. 

I he following (juoiations are also in point. 

List of Sanskrit words borrowed from Tomtl. 


1. 

y. fMnllirr) 

a. (.luii::l«’) 

4. (Nnil ) 

^uKJir (Mtiflicr^ 

(i. ridn/ir ( licr) 

7. ( lilt I'ijiM't inti) 


p. (Sluirp) 
in. 4'fev (Lfsniiiig) 

11. *ir(p&jrff (i'niiM ry) 

12. t lo'injile 


) II. (t 'niiM ry) 18. 

12. t lo'lnjile 19. •#«/!£>(( ’nr p!M-) 

rj hmi.-t j 20. 'ttr f|)ji*) 

1 ) la. «. ' (Dill) 21. firj’ (Li>nu) 

•ti'ili) 14. (IlniiM*) 22. f.Sevrrnl) 

li‘ I.‘», A. f||uii('lihiek) 2a. (Wjuit) 

frii-iul l 10. f'Dink) 24. uclL,.9w/jB fl ji \ ; 


17. 2.'. Qi./>rfair (tiold) 

timi) 2t5. LMimfff ( >' ilium*) 

18. 27. u.T#ii ( Pnrl ) 

19. (('nrpM’) 28. (Kisli) 

20. fDii'j *i9. (SilxiT) 

21. *irj' (L«*jni) ao. fllriiil) 

22. f.Sevrrnl) ai. fh’iiig) 


Words Common to Sanskrit and Tamil. 


1 . ( I k*at ) 

2. (Kick) 

3. Jr«K. (Obtain) 

4. ir«r (To speak) 
,5. mu (To creep) 
d« sfo. (Crocs) 

7. «qkm(Am) 


8, 9 mrm (Little) 

9. efimt (Horse) 

10. (To cut) 

11. 0(^(Tear) 

12. OaO(8poil) 

13. tor (Shave) 


1 4. fSliiver) 
1.5. O# (Til he reilj 

16. #<^,(l<o*0 

If. jrs^ (iSpriiikle) 

18. jr jv (Shower) 

19. 04. pVaJk) 


20. Jif V fSing) 

21. uir A! (Division) 

22. Itlier) 

23. ujr.A«(Milk; 

24. (.^|ir«iik) 
2.>. 44 (Kloaer) 
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Ill 

Tamil words found in the Indo-European languages. 

1 . (Shrike) 

27. (stir lip) 

52. fi( 3 un (Tiini) 

78. Ouraw/ (To lie 

2 . (Bi-ook) 

28. ej«ii<(»l()) 

53. sari 0 (Squash) 

puffed up) 

3. 

29. Qffisaui (Day of 

54. iffftiLj (Viun) 

79. (suir ((ro) 

4. JKo/fl" (Desire) 

wi?e 

k) 55. (Think) 

80. Ou»® (l*nt) 

5. (Mother) 

30. (Branch) 

56. (Swim) 

81. tSQf fFidi) 

6 . *009 (VB|)our) 

31. (Dust) 

o7. Q/nuiu (To \vcHvt‘) 

82. u)sm (Son) 

7. S)(»'(Pun) 

32. (Short) 

58. u(S (Suffer) 

83 <i)a5r(Hair) 

8 . (Iron) 

33. 00 ® (Blind) 

.59. (Lie down) 

84. utp (Fovgel) 

9 . (Brin^ fortii) 

34. ^4 ((’old) 

60. Utnrem (ftr make) 

8.5. i«r(A Male) 

10 . (High) 

85. (Hear) 

61. (Send) 

86 . uiirifi^ ('Fo (lie) 

11. (Burn) 

36. (Kill) 

62. ujfi (Old) 

87. ii»® (.Miicli) 

12. (Plough) 

87. ^<ri 0 (Sack) 

63. ((ltd ripe) 

88 . ( 1 minerse) 

13. ft-Swr (MinO 

38. ^fr;f^(Shut) 

64. uso (Many) 

89. QfiQd> (F’loiid) 

14. (Howl) 

39. (.hir) 

65. umrafi (Town) 

90. C^iL;^(Knd(\'ivour) 

15. (Shoot) 

40. (Water ])ot) 

66 . ditiids (To tear) 

91. (Miirinur) 

16. (Rise) 

41. 9jdi (HiHrt) 

07. tSfi (Divide) 

92. (Nose) 

17, aweoirih (All) 

42. «®(Burn) 

68 . LSsr^Bir ((’hild) 

93. Qtcpmp (C'ushion) 

18. ffni (Kd>?**) 

43, Q^ul\ (Speak) 

69. L/aiJ (Praise) 

94. (Fine) 

19. (Reproving) 

44. Q^A(Pn>ceed) 

70. Lipth (Si.ie) 

95. misS (Strength) 

20, sm (Eye) 

4.1. #a (Kit) 

71 (The cut) 

96. awr (Progivss) 

21 . Mgig. (The hear) 

46. (('uni) 

72. Ou© (Big) 

97. (Heaven) • 

22 . «(y> 0 (KRKlp) 

47. ^.ir(Kftt.) 

78. Ouiv (Bring forth) 

98. tSmp ('Fo he 

23. (Theft) 

48. fip (( )iK*ii) 

74. (Juto (Devil) 

niimh) 

24. (Cave) 

49. (Touch) 

75. eou(uar(Boy) 

99. •fear (Vain) 

25. siriu (To burn) 

50. (Clear; 

76. Our if (Bear) 

100. 0««f® (l^'nnt) 

26. O^tu (Do) 

51. (Distance) 77. (Time) 

101 . (( Rher) 

IV 

Tamil words found in Hebrew and other languages. 

1 . jjfuuir (Father) 

9. pmh (Village) 

17. 9 pi (Hirr) 

25. utA (Milk) 

2. jftMJir (Mother) 

10. (Throw) 

18. (I<oad) 

26. Oujif (Receive) 

3. 4^ (River) 

11. ^(3 (Manui'e) 

19. siir (Seize) 

27. (Come) 

4. ^ w(Not) 

12. (Point) ' 

20. 0#MMi (Straight- 

28. uru (Dip) 

5.» (Desire) 

13. #'i0 (aSaeW) 

21. aril® (Plant) ness) 

29. <wjr (Change) 

6 . a<9(Sit) 

14. (Bucket) 

22. iCt (Pradnoe) 

30. i^mMr (A vilr 

7. (Descend) 

15. (Recline) 

23. <lari0 (Notice) 

penon) 

8. sr^(Bam) 

s 

16. (Anger) 

24. UQ 4 (Ripen) 

31. Qi»pmp (Cushion) 

: « 
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Scythian words* borrowed from Tamil. 

1. (Siriti*r) 19. wifli) 40. QsiS(Ct^vv) 

2. ((fod (»r 20. (Kiiifo) 41. (Kur) 

Krttli(*r) 21. ^jS (Bitf) 42. (Htw) 

3. (Mother) 22. tf<ld)(Hind) 43. Oafrov (Kill) 

4. J|f«raRr (Mother) ^^rsemgafn (Tear^ 44. Q^wm (I 

5. ^uLfCDT ('Father) 24. auuw (Ship) 45. Qsirifi {Vow']) 

6. ^uumA^ ^LooDiA, 25. «0 (Rhiek) 46. (Spray) 

jyifl/iw4r (Mother) 26. ('Hie hear) 47. *tr (l>ie) 

7. (Formless) 27. « Ap® (The e ijrh*) 48. (7<^jpr (Mud) 

8. S7dv (Ne<fative 28. (The neek) 49. (Head) 


61. mLHum (Boy) 

62. uipmuo (Antiquity) 

63. uw (Tooth) 

64. uw^ (Milk) 


Suffixes) 29. (Stone) 

9. 9«r«>a/ (Mother) 30. (tiiiih*) 


10. jySeu(\Vave) 
1 !• 41^ (River) 

12 . ^fA(Ves) 

13. .V0^M(Iiou) 

14. /f(g«(S\\im) 


31. strpjp> (Air) 

32. (Boil) 

33. ^trid (li<^ir) 

34. Qifi (Old) 

35. ( ruder) 


15* (To ri.se up) 36. (Horse) 


16. <^w(Iii) 

17. srri^jp (Write) 

18. (Bone) 


.37. (Hut) 

38. (Fold) 

39. €»« (Hand) 


44. Osir, Osirmr (Kino) 65. (('ateh) 

45. Qsirtfi (Fowl) 66. (After) 

46. (Spray) 67. tWrBor (( ’hiJd) 

47. ^ir (Die) 68. wcm (Smoke) 

48. (.VI ud) 69. Qusiar ((Hrl) 

49. (Head) 70. tuii9jpt (Belly) 

.50. ^ (Fire) 71. (IVos|nt) 

51. (Dust) 72. uiftBr (House) 

52. (?;fffw(Skin) 73. (Tree) 

53. (liiek) 74. ((lieek) 

54. «fiDa (haiifrlitHr) 75. icSw (Hill) 

55. ifiriu (Dojr) 76. QfijpiQfijpi (Murmur) 

56. Qmpfi (Ihow) 77. (K^s) 

57. (Ohe*») 78. a^rarii (Sky) 

58. *C?v/ri (5 (Votice) 79. a/rio (Mouth) 


59/ ^iru9jft (The Sun) 80. a2^ (M'ake) 

60. usmin (Oreeiiness) 81. Oa«fff*#ii(l5pfht) 


The words in the above five titles are words very commonly used in the 
Tamil r9untry by the illiterate masses, and not classical words. There is reason to 
believe that these words must have been carried to other countries and there became 
changed by various processes. Tamilians know very well that a number of new words 
have been formed, with these words as the root, by the processes of prefixes, suffixes 
and other changes. There is no doubt that the above words are all Tamil. It is said 
that the words common to Tamil and Sanskrit, derived from a' third language, are 25 
in number. So it goes without saying that these words must have been in the Tamil 
language from time immemorial and that the same were found in I'holgaupiam. 
Scholars must admit that the above 25 words are Tamil words. 

On further inve.stigating into the existence of many Tamil words in a changed 
form in other languages also, we shall be able to conclude that the common Tamil 
words must have been the root from which they have been derived. 

A few instances of Tamil words which exist in other languages 

in various shapes. 

The natural cries of some of the animals resemble the sound of Tamil letters 
and words. Hindus are familiar with the cry of the calf ^ amma’. The cuckoo or the 
Akka bird makes the sound * Akka’ or ' Akki*. We are also familiar with the cries of 
animals beginning with the letters ka, ki, ku, koo, chu, ee, 00, ma, ma, and nga. 
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Judginjf from the words that are used in aceordanrc with these cries, we conclude that 
these sounds, as well ns words, were in use from the first appearance- of man. In all 
languages, from the earliest infant stage, the sound of ‘ Ma’ and ‘Mma’, are in use. This 
first word is very easily pronounced with the help of the tongue and the lips, and the 
words Abba, Akka, Athai, Mama, 'rhatha. Pappa are acquired gradually later on. On 
close enquiry we find that first letter ’ah’, the cry of the calf ‘ Amma' and the cry of the 
bird ‘ Akka were the earliest letter and sounds in use. 

I. Amnia . — 'Phis Tamil word is ‘Amba* and *Amma’ in Sanskrit ; in old High 
German and Oscan ‘ Amma‘; in Icelandic ‘ Amma’ grand-mot her ; in German * Animi 
nurse; in Samoiede ‘ Amma' ; in Jenesei. ‘Aur’ or • Amma’ : in Kstrian. ’Emma’; ir^ 
Finish ‘ Ema'; in Sindan * Ama’ ; in Malaya, ‘ ama’ ; in I'ulu, * ainme ’ — father, and appi 
— mother ; in Mongolian * Ama’— father ; in Tibetan, Ma or Mo — woman ; in Hebrew 
‘ Em', and ‘im’, in Syriac ‘Amo’. 

2 A ppii — In relugu and Ganarcse * Appa‘ ; in Phc^tiya, *Aba' ; in Hebrew 
‘ab’ ; in Chaldee, ' abba ’ ; in .Syriac, abo’ : in Aramaic * abba ’, and in Sinhalese * Appa.’ 

3. Akkai — In Sanscrit Akka — mother; in relugu and Canarese ‘Akka* — an 
elder sister ; in Maiiratta, aka ; in rungusian ‘aki’ ; in Mongolian ‘ Akkan’ in Tibetan, 

‘ achche’ ; in Turkish, *ege’ : in Mordwin ‘ aky ’ ; in LIgrian ‘ iggen’ ; in Lappish "ake” 
= wife or grand-mother; in Mongol. ‘aka — an elder brother; in Uigur, ' acha’— an 
elder brother; in rungusian, aki’ — an elder brother; in Ostiak, *iki’ — an old man ; in 
Finish, * ukko’ — an elder and in Hungarian, ‘agg’ — an old man. 

rhe changes formed in the roots of Tamil words is something analogous to 
tlie following : — 

There was a pot full of 10 seers of pure' unadulterated milk. The first man 
took away a seer and substituted water, and the same process was repeated by many 
other. At the end there was nothing left of the milk but water. The same has been the 
fate of Tamil words. The Tamil root ‘amma* became in turn * amme’, ‘ammei’, 'ama’« 
‘ama’ ‘ am’, ‘ema’ *emma’ ‘em’, ‘im’ ‘amba*, ‘appe’, ‘ amo’, ‘Ma’, and ‘mo’. The Tamil 
word * akkai’ became ‘ akka’. akkam’, ‘akin’, 'ake’ ‘aha’, ahi’, ‘ akki’, ‘aha’, ‘ ikki’, ‘ehai’ 
‘ikiam* *ooko’ and ‘ ak’. The Tamil word ‘Appa’ became ‘ abba*, ‘aba’, * abo’ and * ab’. 

4. The Tamil word ‘ Ko or Kon is found in the Dravidian languages. The 
same is found in the Turkish and Mongolian as ‘ Khan ' and ' Khagan' ; in Ostiak, 

‘ khon' and in Scythian ‘ko’. 

5. Kol ; in Russian Kolya ; in English ‘ kiW and ‘ qiieU*. in Finnish 

‘ kuol* ; in Theremiss, ‘ kolem’ ; in Syrjanian, * kula’; in Hungarian, ‘ hal* ; in Norwe- 
gian, ' Killa’ ; in Dutch, ‘ kollain' and in Icelandic ' kollah’. 

6. Kud — cf®) ; in Sanscrit * kuti*, S. Patakutiram — a hut of leaves ; also 

‘Kudumba’in Sans; ‘kuti! or kutisai*= temple or small habitrt-or. ir. Telugu and 
Canarese ; in Finnish, * kota’ ; in Tscheremiss, • kuda* ; in Mordwin, ‘ kudo* ; in Ostiak 
and Saxon “chot”. 


A few instances of Tamil words which exist in other langnaAes in various shapes. 


7. Neer (<f/r= water) ; in Sanskrit ‘ Neera’and “ Neeran" in I'elugu, ‘Neeramu’, 
* Neera’ and • Neellu’ ; in Gond * ir’; in Brahin, it is * dir' and in Modern Greek, ‘Necro’. 

8. 'Mem' (iifeir = fish) ; in Sanskrit it is ‘ Meenam' and ‘ Meen'. 

9. PatUmmii cn* Patti (uiLL-mih, uilt^ncity or village). In Canarese it is 
‘ hatti' ; in Telugu, it is ‘ patti*, and in Sanskrit it is ‘ pettah’, ‘ pattam', ‘ pattanam'’ and 
‘ pattanam’. 

10. Kadu, kadinivi or k.idi (« 9 , rrsharp) is ‘ kiiti’. ‘katukah’ and 

‘ kadugu’ in Sanscrit. 

So the Tamil words are found mixed up with the* otherlanguages ofthe world 
having undergone different changes. The softness j)f the words, the fewness of the 
letters and the comparative ease with which the words are pronounced warrant us to 
infer that the Tamil language must have been the language of early mankind. Our list 
of words is by no means exhaustive The fact that Tamil words are well mixed up 
with other languages after undergoing v.arious changes of form, and that the mixture has 
‘ been ji:stified by new rule\s of grammar, is to be noted. Kor it is significant that l amil 
stands by itself without being affected by other languages, in spite of other languages 
borrowing from it. 1 his is a clear proof for the independence of the language. 

When we go into the root of Sanskrit and other members of the Indo- 
Kuropean group and find that a number of words have been borrowed by the Scythian, 
Hebrew, and Sanskrit tongues, we have reason to believe that 'lamil might have been 
the root of all these languages. 'Fhis is furtiier supported by ancient lamil literature 
which speak about the antiquity of the language and the high eflliciency of music of the 
period of the first ramil Sangam. 'Fhe following is an extract from Dr. Caldwell who 
speaks about the necessity of encouraging a language with suc h antiquity and glory : — 
Dravidian Comparative Grammar by Bisliop Caldwell, P. 31. 

“ Tlic Tamil, lunvever, tlie most biglily cultivated of all Dravidian idioms, can 

dispense with its Sanskrit altogether, if need be, and not only stand alone but flourish without 
its aid.” 

The 1 ‘aniil language was pre.served in a pure and unmixed state by the savants 
of the first and second Tamil Sangams, while during the time ofthe Third Sangam it 
became corrupt by the admixture of foreign words. During this period many Buddhist 
and Ar3'aii .scholars, who had a great admiration for the language, began to produce a 
number of works on grammar, poetry and prose, while a few others were engaged in 
writing commentaries on the ancient 'I amil woiks. It was this that caused the intro- 
duction of man}’ Sanskrit word.s and ideas into 'l amil which made people think that 
'lamil was a dialect of Sanskrit. Yet we have to thank these Sanskrit scholars for 
substituting other works for those destroyed during the close of the first two Sangams 
and for writing commentaries on them. The Aryan scholars of those days considered 
the Music of South India as a precious buried treasure, just as we do at the present 
day, and introduced into it a number of names from the Sanskrit. If the 1 *amilians of 
this country will be as much interested and be as enthusiastic over their language 
as the late Bishop Caldwell, who was an eminent philologist and Scholar in 'ramil, the 
language, we are sure, will recover its former glory. 
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9. The chief incontrovertible argument to prove that Tamil must 
have been the Mother tongue is the Pranavamantra. 

It is a well known fact that the Pranava letter ‘Om’ indicates Paramasivam, 
that he who devotedly prays to it obtains the Paramasivam and becomes God himself. 
I^is also Well known that the Tamilians considered this letter as the Prime Manthiram 
and used it in their daily devotions, as they wore sure that any work commenced with 
it ensured success. Their Yogis used this Manthiram while practising their breathing, 
and obtained not only length of life but also felt the prestmce of God in them. Compare 
what the 1 'amil Poet says. 

QifT^ euirQQjgk,sff aiirSluSao 
etitrSieoiLi ^ekQetr 

fr-^gpith ui0tS 

euff&eoiUJuQutr^ insarQctf^^ g)<A)t6u(?(u,'’ 

** If you invite l)rcath, make it a part of yourself, wiiliout lotliiiu it out and pray U) God, 
breath and God will become one anrl inseparable. There is nnrliing like breath to gain success.” 

7 'hese Yogis held that out of the Sivam, represented by this letter, proceeded 
the five Saktis of Siva — Kesanam, 1 'harpLiru.sham, Ahoram, Vamadevam and Satiyo- 
ptham ; that in order to obtain the fruition of these saktis one should pronounce the 
Panchaksliara manthiram with the letters «, u>, eu, lu (Na, ma, si. va, ya). They further 
multiplied these panchaksharams into 125 by permutation, and repeated each of these 
125 mantranis with the addition of the letter “ Om”. They not only practised it them- 
selves but preached the same to others and obtained the eight Karma Sithis namely, the 
magical arts of Thambanam, Mohanam, Vasyam, Maranam, Ootchadanam^ Aharudanam, 
Vitthuvadanam, and Pathanam. They have also discoursed at great length on the rules 
and regulations for the use of the Chidambarachakaram in the various temples, which is 
ba.sed on these five letters. They felt within themselves that these five letters were 
the five Saktis of Pranavam, that these five Saktis were contained in the Pranavam, that 
Pranavam was the Brahmam, that Brahmam was the great and small Andam (world), 
that Pranavam was the Praiiam or life, that the Pranavam was the combination of 
Aharam,Ooharam and Maharam or •Qm’, that Pranavam was the Satthu, Chitthu and 
Anandam or Sirushti, Sthithi and Layam by which the world was being governed, that it 
represents the figure ten formed by the combination of eight and two, that Pranavam 
resolved itself into the three kalais and was the life of the living beings, that this Pranaii 
was the life, that this life which was free from the three faults Anadam, Kamam and 
Maya was the Sivam, that Tapas or Penance or Yogam or Mukti was the practising of 
the deeds of Siva to the exclusion of the deeds of living beings. 

So we find that these Panchaksharams formed the basis of all their works 
written to suit different minds. The importance and virtue of these five aksharams ma}^ 
be seen in their works on Yogam and Gnanam. 

If wc note the six letters om, na, ma, si, va, ya we shall find that they corres- 
pond to the six Atharams into which the human body is divided, namely, Moolatharam, 
Sivathishtanam, Manipooragam, Anagatham, Visutthi and Aginai. If we note the 
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The figure showing how the five letters distribute themselves In the human body. 


1 , Na, Ma, Si, Va and Y: 

luman body. 




• 

Qmdi' ill 


^iii/S6»T 

^€\U) 

ir'&d 

AHA 

' ' 


^aiV. 

(?*n :g>li ® 

toG^^sfi' 

eitWjiJS 

aQu.< I 

a/gsv 


O^sQsif 


GaH;U 

flsi'U) ; 


LK^lin 

.9JD > 



Qstt 

,^’irsBr 


tmrui 1 





SID ff- LD ' 






joj) 


V?:'.' uatutH^ 
y,n,i<ui 

ltd'll hV 


iSluiLtif /neiiiiji^ 
ei^L.ir 
hOfli 

4^iTiiin 

<f ^11} 

^tMuujS ^s^•lr 
snnu> 


^d»8Ui «*s/ 

OK^OiJAliV lUO'.l^l^'U 

G'iir^/i-iii|^air(?arr i,€n;iiU|ili iiaRiigilj 

^ i£ ai:{r qi a R !»j ipid^ tb (^,iiU()r . 


^mmurdQAJih uiaib 3. 

.Soia^SfiAv® aiA^jlRifi ^offtSTiuiDai aiii9;u^Rifi4 ifi;l^'j|^|^ Ail' i«r^ 

G^iar>ii£i4 aj^3ia|aiittJ^R GAoiaffGuiRij^ jSrSr^Gs ^aiHUJOMfiiG»$>^G:r . 
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'riu‘ to]> Moolam 

Oh 

Ya 

Aha.sa 

Sathasivarn 

Aginai 

, 




Sakiran 

Tht* Thirikonain 
looking down- 
wards 

Va 

Air 

Mahesvaran 

Visuthi 

Swarpanam 

Tin* six Konatns 

Si 

Kirt* 

Rudran 

Amigathnin 




- 

Sttlutbi 

Pirai 

j 

Ma 

1 Wilt i*r 

1 

.! 

Vi.« 4 |iiiii 

1 

! 

1 Mnni- 
i )M>oragiini 



i 

i 

Tburyam 

Tliefoiir Konains 

Na 

k^irtli 

j 

Ki'hIuiih ^ 

j 

Siivathishta- 

narn 





Tburyathee- 

tbam 

The liottoin 
jMooIhiii 

Oh 


(fiiiiiipHti 

MooUithnnun 


i 


p0tt;(ibu6v<F ^ssffih jtr«r. ^ntuvsQiuiA ussi 

G4|$.^^ciiirani£ ftKu^nifi aiii9>u^Riii4 

j£ta»ruiL)& uinuaib G^Rtfir.^iiifi.T aiRiiajoisiu^n 

oi/^9«i£<vSbs) u)t6Dr«5i£^a9<vSM ui.A}aS*jfc£i@ ioAi|,4|^,|^ «Rf<oMr^ 

^$4i£^Gai4roi ffiiiU|pi£^(^{uGi)r. GjAiaffGuin^gji i*aiiiiiifiiHfiiG,%i$i^j^Guj. 

Thirumoolar Thiruvambala Chakaram 97. 

Com . — When you have understood the truth of the five letters, beware; God 
fills himself into your heart ; there is no cheating hero nor is the house perishable; 
I say that this is the refuge for man. 

Sivavakiyam page 3. 

0„;,;_Na becomes the two legs ; Ma becomes the belly ; Si the two shoulders; 
the excellent Va becomes the mouth ; the V'a becomes the two eyes. This combina- 
tion of the five letters was excellent. 



How the Sthoola Sareerain manifests itself by the combination of the Panchaksharams. 


order in which ihese six letters stand, we shall find that from the Mooladharain (whft h 
looks down) to the Aginasthanam (which looks tip) it is 71 jirogrcss upwards. Mu' 
Omkaram in the uj ‘ ya’ at the top indicates the head, and the Omkaram at the hnitoin 
indicates the Marinasthanain. If we note the structure of the organs at these two ends 
we find that they reseinhlc the letter ‘ (^in*. or the head of an elephant or the shape of 
a half frog. Only sages can understand the meaning of the circular formation of the 
right eye, and the circular format iem of llsc left, with a line drawn downwards for parti 
tion between the two eyes and with a < irclc at the .Mid ( which is t'xactly the shape of 
the letter ' om ' ‘ in I'amil ) 

Inasmuch as the s.igcs alone could ur, derr.tand the mysleiy hy which Akaram 
aiul Dkaram became Mak;u;.m, il is given loc'tlu is in llii’ form ol a maiilhiam. riiis 
character which has hten gl\<M- as a manthram. jiist as i( pdl ilsell ii.to tin* two 

circles (or llu‘ two eyes), the two lol es cf the l•^ain. and tlic lii c iudM al.i :g the I n alh 
which rises from tin* brain, il also stood fi r the samt‘ (liaiaclii whii h is the sha|.e 
of the generative oigans, hages will tell us that this I » ily.. in its last shape, had a 
circular head and a slu il (ail like that of a half hog. So this Omkaiair. which it pre- 
sents the shape of the body at the top and at the Im tloin, was n.adc the Moolamaiilhia 
Aksharam. A knowledge of the inner meaning of this chara* tiM' was i nn.-iidt red iho 
knowledge ofs(‘lf, and the know ledge of the self was looked uja n as the fiisIsUp 
tow’ards the knowledge of (iod. 'rhey have wiillcMi at length on the five' l atvams of 
the Sthoola and the Sookshnia sarcc*rams which lead to a knowledge of tlu* self. 


7'his character which conveys the inner meaning of the Vedanta .Shdstia 
belongs exclusively to 'J amil. 'I'lie shape of the .Sthoola aksharam is situ in this ramd 
character. This * Om ’ or Pranava manthra n shows how' a + u + m bec ame *Om ’ and 
reflects its sound and Sthoola shajx* as it is. 'I his mystic lettcM* with its jii'cnliar sha|)e 
and inner meaning is a stranger to other languages. How could the Aryans w ho attach 
an importance to this letter, and consider it essential to the life of this wcMld and the 
next, write it in any other character hut the ramil? If a din'erenlly shajiecl U*tter he 
used, will it convey the inner meaning e(|ually well? Will praying to the flcily with a 
strange letter be of any efficacy.? 

10. How the Sthoola Sareeram manifests itself by the combination 

of the Panchaksharams. 

The sages have declared definitel}', and at great length, how the five place s 
marked by these five aksharams represent the five Bhutas ( — Prithvi, /\ppu, I hajus, 
Vayu and Akasam), the five Karthas— (Brahma, Vh'shnu, Kudran, Mahes varan and 
Sadasivan), the five Saktis, the five Colours, the 51 Aksharams [formed by the giadi'al 
development of four into six, six into ten, ten into twelve, twelve into sixtecMi and 
sixteen into three], the Gods, Goddesses and Saklis represented liy these; 51 Aksharams, 
the one body, the one life, the spouse of the deity, the Vahanam of the deity and the 
temple of the deity. In accordance with the Manthram of I'irumoolar, which says 
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** ^ihu 

^ihu Q/fci^pQ/f 4^fi€iir 

Qihu figQtL*' 

•‘All the Vedaa arc rontained in the lift}^ letters, all literature is contained 
williin the fifty letters. If one has fully the knowledge of the fifty letters one will 
iindci stand that the fifty are reducible to the five/* These sages obtained all the Divine 
saktis with the liclp of these five letters in the five Sthaiiams as five Karthas or Saktis. 
Great men who understood the importance of these letters wrote for the benefit of the 
world the various means and ceremonial rules in the shape of V^edams for teaching the 
pcoph' to obtain Mukti by eschewing e vil and doing-good, and by attaining that state 
of self abnegation in whieh one loves one’s neighbour as one self. 'Ihose who realise 
in. themstiUcs the signific ance of tlic silent Aksharam (Mounaksharam) whic'h is the key 
to all the V^'das, will clearly understand this. 

When we note the shape of the Tranava aksh.aram or the Panchaksharam.s we 
find th.it when the first letter ® (nakniam) is written on both sides of the human trunk 
(with the turnings left and right) in the Swadhishlhana Chakram, the two legs are 
forir.cd ; iiie second letter a) (irakarain) when written in the same manner in the 
Mani|)ooiap;a Chakram gives us the belly; the third letter ^ (sikaram) if written in the 
same manner on both sides of the trunk results in the two hands and the heart ; the fourth 
letter cu (vakaram) when written in the fiftb'stharam gives the lungs and the neck, and 
the fifth letter <L/ (yakaram) in the Aginasthanam results in the 'head* which is the shape 
of Omkarain. 'Dius we sec that* the Paiichaksharams represent the various organs 
of the body and their shape, the shape of theOmkaram at the top representing the head 
and the shape of it in a triangular form at the bottom representing Prajapati. 

'riius the letter ’Cm* represents the Sthocia, Sookstima and Karanams of 
this bocly, and the connection between this Primary Aksharam, the five Aksharams and 
this Sareemam has been clearly set forth. 'I*he figure which represents this is found in 
all Tamil Shastras. 'fhese live letters with their particular shapes are not found in 
any ot’.icr language. I’his primary Manthram and the letter which contains its inner 
meaning are peculiarly the heritage of the 'Famil language. Others might have repeated 
the Manthram but they lacked the particular letters. Tips is a strong argument for 
proving the antiquity of 'ramil. 

II. How the various modulations of the letters ^ and u 

(ka, cha, da, tha and pa) were a later introduction, 
just as the one became the many. 

It is a law of nature that from the primary *one' all the rest were developed. 
From Ciod, the Prime Being, everything else was created. It is natural, in languages, 
to multiply the one into niatiy aiid not combine the many into one. So it is but 
natural thatTrom the primary sounds «, l., and u, (ka. cha. da, tha and pa > were 

derived the \hree other sounds of affinity which are at pi'esent used in the Sanskrit 
language. We are to be glad of this, because by the introduction of these new sounds 
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we are able to express all our thoughts. We have not touched upon other Sanskrit 
letters as it is not neccssar3'. 'rhis proves that the Ta n') language is very ancient, 
that it is independent and that other languages must have sprung after it. 

'I'he important letter V(Jla)is not found in other languages and the very 
sound of it is unknown. 1'his is also a fact to be remembered. 

This ancient and independent language was, for long, |)atroni.scd by the Pandya 
kings who ruled in South Madura. They were presidents of the great TaiPil Sangam, 
which brought together scholars from the 49 I’amil provinces (vvhieli were later on 
destroyed by the deluge), which discus.sed great and glorious things and which gave 
its stamp of authority to all newly produced Tamil work.s. 

, 12. How South Madura, and after its destruction, South India 
was noted for ancient Music. 

From all that has gone before wc infer that there was an e.xtensive eonlincnt 
named 1-emuria in the South Indian Ocean, that it was the cradle of the nations of the 
earth and that the inhabitants of it migrated to the adjacent islaiul.s aiitl piovinees after 
its destruction. Judging from the fauna and flora of those regions, llie skeletons of 
men and animals and the words found mixed in their languages, we iray safely assert 
that they had attained a very high degree of civilisation even in the carlie.st times, that 
they all spoke the 'Tamil language in their ancient home and that they were lon*^ lived 
and mighty. 

When the 'Tamil country, famous for its language who.se grcaliies.s was .seen 
in grammar, music and dancing, was destroyed, the remnants of tho.se wlu) \vu*e saved 
took refuge in the opposite shores, and as the new land was al.w) a portion id' llu* 'I'amil 
country, we may safely assert that the three ainsains or departments of the Tamil 
language— grammar, music and dancing, were already known there. This is the very 
reason that the Music of South India has ever been lu lcl in the highr-^-t I'siccm as being 
very scientific. The .same music has been handed down from generation to generation 
and has been maintained and preserved chiefly tliroiigh dancing girl.s, their in^ls iu lurs, 
players of different instruments a.s the Nagaswaram, the Flute, and the Veena and 
through drummers who have all been supported by gifts from temple.s. Indian Music has 
been learnt by others from these and is being learnt of them even at the present day. 
Even lo-day wc have some players on the Nagaswaram who have the ability to instruct 
even the best of singers and players on the Veer.a. So we have reason to conrliiile 
that Bharatam, Singing, playing on the Veena, Flute or Nagaswaram and playing the 
Melam have heeii preserved from falling into disuse, and have been taught to others by 
a body of professional musicians attached to the service of temples. The far t tliat the 
North which has so many renowned musicians cannot hoast of such eminent music a.s 
that of South India is conclusive evidence to prove that Music first existed in the lamil 
language in South India and that the Aryans cultivated it only after their advent into 
South India. This eminent music of South India has been front ancient times under 
the patronage of kings, princes and scholars who flourished 4.440 years ago, at the 
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time of the first sangam and music made enc rmous advances at the time helped by the 
number of musical works written at the period. We shall, therefore, do well to make 
a few remarks on the three sangams which existed in South Madura, Kapatapuram and 
North .Madura respectively. 

13 A few remarks on the three Sangams which existed in South Madura, 
Kapatapuram and North Madura. 

Of the three Sangams which patronised the language, the first is said to have 
existed at the close of the first Ooli. It is very necessary we should know the period 
and literature of this Sangam which e.\isted 8,000 years ago, and especrially the literature 
showing the greatness of South Indian Music. We shall, therefore, consider the 
remarks of eminent scholars on these three Sangams. 

Ilankovadigal, the brother of king Senguttuvan who rul(‘d over the C!hera 
country 1,800 years ago, has written a work named * Silappadhikarain.’ We learn from 
it the grandeur of kingdoms which then flourished, the nature of kings and their 
government. In the place where he makes a reference to the hero. Kovalan. and his 
lover, the dancer Malhavi. he says, how clever both were in playing the Vecna, how 
the heroine was an e.xptn t exponent of the art of dancing: and he concludes b}* makiiig 
mention of a fc\v special amsams of that special art. Further light is throwu upon it 
by works on music and rominentarie.s on them written during the time of Adiyarkunallar. 
the commentator on .Silaj)padhikaram, We give below the remarks made by Mahamaho- 
padhyaya V. Saininatlui Iyer, the publisher of the above work. 

i^nviju^'^njiio @^ 0 (rAiG>i,ii€iii 9 . 9 idr eujr«oiiigi. uiftA id, 11 . 

senL-Js.'Fsij LfiJUtsuff sasvQiMh,^j 

.suL^j\eu(^Li lo^cnird sssardsirtu^ir /eirih 

g}aj^/SujQi€nffaS«v air^srJ^^ OiiPtiSfftmar** /^Slewr/i/Otf/rar,” “ gisanpQusi '* QhAnjf an ^ 

n^iir ** Ljoarir^^fgBr ’* fmdngjiio 9.^nff«nru>frsji anLLt^uS^uu^* sm^va, ^jtnr^Qan 

€ut^3^d(g^ ^&auHLi^Qiit Qa!hj(f^il(Ji<aj6!a s€mjn!rQ’Lnitd^^ Cami^bv aanofla' 

eSifitrsQsirnAnL-iri^a] jd’ 

ujirfftth, jf ianiLi-myj^fxjih an^^-^^jnSliiJirna^^a (?«ira9.>v 

anna^ ®.<»tQu0 aiL^aaS’xn 1,700 
q;0l_®«^«0 qP^v^ aiuiSun^ifiQi^^^ u)xr>O$g)0a/«ir g(0i,«flrQMr«5rjp. g)-a^ fiD*7 »>./T;r- 

{lAinoiiMaih) H€ouufSlQsBrfi>jfi, axiQ^v,ir?a(^m,tr>xj 7G0 (yevL/ Q..y^gpiio 

LortQcffir ;/r.7Qrf?0/j^^/r«o/J) 

^naaa^m^iu airx\\aaifl ^nnu^uQuirfi g}a m ss:ir9i fiiult an ?. ij> jgljjfini .irn a.ir,^a9^iir airi\ jfjff/»(ff 
(^iJSnJ/fira^ Q^ifiQear/pantMSiir, ^ai^a/r.mh an^^ QiamQ/' ^•an^icuu 'hiitm ^ " 

Silappadhikaram of Ilankovadigal P. 10,. zi. 

'rhe.«gc of Il.inkovadig.'d i.v recki»i:(-l t«» he CfiiiU niiniiancuus wiili that of the scholars of 
the last S.'titgpir. This is suppa ted by ilte fact that Nnkkt n .nrrir. smi of Kanaka3'ahar of Madura 
and one of the mast distinguished .inioiig the srhoKirs of the Inst Sangam, in his commentary on 
Mrayanaiahap|)orur quotes a lew staii/as U-ginniiig •* i'«»®o«cr •• 

aiian^mn*' and ** *’ all from Siiapi udllikaram. Again, in the ** Varandarukathai of the 
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above work wc read that GayavahUi the King of Lanka, was present at the dedication festival of 
the temple built in honour of Kannahi b}^ the wife rf Shcnkultiivan. the brother of Ilankovadigal, 
and in the preface to the above work we read that th.c same Gayavnhu built a temple to Kannahi 
in Lanka and had its dedication festival celebrated- It ap|X!ars from * Mahnvamsam ‘"the history 
of the Kings of Lanka- that Gayavahu ruled about 1,760 years ago. From the same history we 
uiidcrstaiid that there was another King Gayavahu 760 year* ago. However, wc have reason to 
conclude that the age of the author of Silappadhikaram must have been contemporaneous with 
that of Ga^^avahu I, and not with that of Gayavahu II, judging from the history of other kings. 

We gather from the above extract and from the gcneology of the kings of 
Lanka named *Mahavamsam’ that Ga^’avahu, llangovadigal and Nakkeeranar, one of 
the literary savants of the last Sangam, were all contemporaries. The time of (iayavahu 
was about 1,800 years ago. Again when we notice that Natchinarkiniyar .speaks 
highly of * Martimekhalai ’ the work of Koolavanikan Sattanar wc are led to infer that 
I langovadigal and Sattanar were also contemporaries. There is alst reason to infer 
that the commentary on Silappadhikaram of Ilangovadigal written by Adiyarkkunallar 
must have been after the time of Nakkeeranar. one of the schoUtrs of the last Sangam. 

In the above work written nearly 1,800 3'ears ago, distinct mention is made of tbe Hrst 
Sangam which was in South Madura destroyed by the deluge, and of Kapatapuram. the 
seat of the second Sangam 

14. The destruction by deluge of the first Sangam and the 
49 provinces of South Madura. 

GaicsPiii^iian^afcnjf, t97* 

Qift^Qujnm Ouawuir Ouj.^gtr^ 

^iraSfija. ^*0^ Q^^uirp siwreaaiQ^irir Quiuffiru). Q^arjrQfiUi 

Qu«r^(yiQuawtrjgi Qu.enReir, 

ius0^0 giruj(^ui iSfiuStm 

crcBr, 99 Af 0 fv«r^tlL_ isire\}iriiSff00j istr^^Q^irmufiarm uiHugi^ggih 

Qfi^(S0(3u> smiPiciTi^eBay Qfmv^iLt^^ 0 , 9 Djru (nirdnirtiSpjijg/ 

iurpufipfiujitsutid ^ a€iru0Q0nmufimu)ir; 

uir^i9,uj(^ish‘ ^lumiirpfiu^Qiu 

minj(iS(uai necuuGpfi QptvuirwAi wu 0 ^^tet>\L<nQuj 

u»\jif0fiQiutk g0i£ t^trpfipd^ih QiAiHQiLi^gpi t£ies>L.Qaj stng^pffM mtrmpmirjigth gpupfim 4^ 

tMSmiirQmtar meSip SJI0 Qpi'SiivQui '^10 sj^ (^tiruirtevisiriShi L^druirV)«ir®iib 9^ 

^4kp/§ifGth vjp [^nrsnmff awfiupQpirmu^ undiih 

QsirAeo QppgStij umul^ittrGih spGw ufitLjih p^iird^tLifl sirjgih 

QsirmiQt^irifipevirp ^LOif^ujirQju tstm^ Qu(t^tMQp 9 ^m , ^ mtpQm 

Owfiip iitmumtm Quit pit upppi^m umulhoajGdsppiS QsirGinbi-.tio 

Qswmpr* ^rdiup^pith smrdmriu^ nd^ff^^mjpp Qu0^mBuJtppu» u^mpiuirMiij 

SpQtu mpMm Qpspfmffiuwppti iSpmrp(ff^uQujp>pnh. luiQpkspm Qmii 

QppBmstl (^tMsuQMrd ^(ufp 2 ^ 9 m Qtc 9 ouwp(g mtmtm 

QmpQmmfid*, Qi§Qm fim^tutOiu mtLJLHrpQmmi^ ^^pQtcmjpup QpmufpOsd>%if ^taSMummOwmpiiL 

wLjBmmuaurm ^kp mmupttSppi ; pmtm ? OmiiSLJb^udl 

m : % 
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jfthLjtm/) Qu&itsiiQiL^ ait^Qs, . .^farfiiLfih eui^ 

fioi&iasiat euC^Qsir^ik^ fiiflLfenL^ Qion^ L/nV2i/«n'A;(r«nvfr£n . ii}96iGiU. in teu ^oo# (ytdrfi/b 

(^ih f^fflLSIm«DU>uin -r. <K^^‘^i^)QffeaBf^60lDlL^lD. ’* 

Silappadhikaram. Venirkathayurai. P. 197, 

i hc lenii NcHliynn Kundram cniTrsiKMuis to Venkaiamalcri- 'I’hc cxprcjision 
must rdur tf) ‘ Kmvi.iri ’ as ilir tcrmiMation is remiiiiim- So it is llic name of a river in the Soutli- 
iint he says ** Q^:iri^i:!Uirw OueK^(t/>ui‘’ instead of” O-s/f tfi/yfftar 0,.fi/rif(?nffJr 

/Kfiiuiu'." 1 1,. uses the term •* Ou#wo/d»" (sea) berausc at the end of tlic liist ( )oli; -1,449 presidents of 
the lirst Sangam at South Madina lived, sueh as Ai{aslhyanar. Irayanar, Kumaravel (Suhramanya) 
Miiranjiym* Mudi Na.ija Kayar (Siva) \vlu> had eoinposed sueh eminent works as *’ Paripadal,’ 
Mulhii.4iiin.i*ii ” and “ Kalai iayavirai ’ for a period of. p. 440 yeais. of whom there were S9 kings 
fiegiiining Irom " Kaisina V'aluthi *' and ending with " K;nhmki*an“, seven of wlann made <niginal 
i*«>mpositions whirli were approved by the Sangnm, and Nilandai iitliii nvil Pandyan wiote annota- 
tion on 1 olgaiippiam- I hero was tlie distance of 700 leagnes Ix'tween tin? river Palitrnli which 
was tlie noitiKaii ixiundarv of its sonthet n < nd, and tiu* 49 fertile pn.vinct s made up of tlie si vi ii 
I henga Nadu, the seven Madura Nadu- the seven Menpaiai Nadu, the si veit I’inpalai Nadui tlie 
seven Kmidra Nadii, tlie seven Knnakarai Nadu and tlie seven Kurinnpani Nadu, along with tlic 
mounlaiiious legions ot Kiimaii and Kcllam, livt rs and forests wcae ilestroyed hy sea. ilence 
the use ol the tei m " I bis is fu 1 1 her supported by the (liiotalion tsun^um* 

Qut>(yjBy uwvuj?nitiu(i}rr^f.i and by wba* wc read iu 

tbc Irayan.'ii' I'onil of Nakkccraua: - tin son of Kanakayanai, and in tin; preface of |langova<liga 1 - 
\V hen he bits specified tlie Noi tlierii limit to be V<*nkatamalai and the Souliiern to be Kumari- 
kadal why lias he omittcal the Kastorn and Western boundaries..^ I'be reason is that ihc liastern 
and Western limits were destroyed by .sea- 'i'lie Sage Si! andi also supp- its iliis .statement that 
the two boundai ies aU.ve iiK nlioned wcie tbc limits <4 the Tamil eoniitry 

W'c inter fioiii the alxive that the Kiver Kiiniari was the iiortlicrn buiinclary to 
the pnn iiue ol Kiiniari in the south of South India, and that tlie 40 provinces as far 
as Kiimari were (Icslroycd hy the deluge Wc may see parli -nlars ahuut the 417 pro- 
vinces in the following e.xtract. 

15. A few remarks on the 49 Tamil provinces which existed 
during the first Ooli. 

^i£^Gi£iiifi^or cuinviiiDi, i (U)-63. 

" Lf^ figDU-' QiSih^^nun- frir uiri^ui 

utriLi^i^y * u..’,4j'e<flj ir o' a;ffii)U5\'aiu (&€V/r P..c^L.irfi*uuC.L.O/t^u^ ; 

fr)«r(g)«8y Qp«ar€Biir QoiefiuuLiL^ * Q^ti'Qsire/rjpenjrs^ ^mjrQjudi rz/iif ^)ova9*yiii./.t;#iir 

(7u)^ ^t^iLitrirs^^ eSmrti'Quj Q^jfisSii 

' Qu0Q;«r«fr(S)’ (|^^a9io L9^rvir®«^to, ' lelV/eos^th, Qp^eSluj 

s^th, ^ssffsQsff, Quitirjp^’ QisQit^mjDuusBr , Q^ iipsiri-ar Lfon^ff Pwir^/^uujir 

s^th, * Qu0j^t>v, * tartar^ Pw ^/Quu.0w .ijiAtfgpiui jf^gumfffnirgpiih QmmfitL'irQariram 

Qu0Mr/Bfrc. L^jr^(a)9iu QfAQsirm^ u/rtf^QaTciru^. 
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ft Q^iiQsndr G^ijgar joaBj^air^ 

pSIffi^/firu i^eS^Q^irt^irtr — 

^ssffsOsir Ofimoffiarfii ^tippCb 
lussffsQsir niiru»^st ottrih.** 

erekp u^^psi^iuapjpip pfeouuir^^^ G^prki^nniL® ^spfiiutir utrili^^p 

pjfi. ^€OQmj9BBrp€B»pa^ih a.pjgkQfsirs^iSli^pfit fij 'L^ji/r p£iS3irQipih Qt-ip nirpupQpaAupi 

piSlififsaQsfir au.eo Qsif^muULLi^esr Qa/<vu^ Lfso^th, f^tssireop^i jf^feSmui^ ^0 sirotpQiMujp 
upjpi aouaeviT/B, erci^jfjrp' stroipQpih atfiiruSsr mLDQeo(^^u.mi^nui. * ^ikp>uisir fQppjSinh 
gopiiu^.Tvtjji^ui ^^'/iTQDLO^ercff'^. 9/Sjg (^enptuu eainuS^ ieuQpih ufi^joi 

^MGOQfiOiL^ujQpaupi QupJuQilui. QupQa ^uuJS^fa'i^'Jipth gdiluSm Sm-pfitio ajifiiruSa 
eB)U)o\)eir6ii f8s\)^u5l0i^ sl.^' Qsir€ir«iruuiLi^0pp<^ OeueorQui. gisafi Gunr^^p^etiS^th^ uiiuiruj 

is^ffp^30ih g)fiDL-a 5 )j)ifdrcir iSauuumoi ^iraivL^iniSopeBipiB ^ ,^eirQfi^€g^pirih. Gu)irf^p^9e9p0u) 

^PP0P QppQ^^ar QsirQj^e\)air* ^eSp0ih ^enL-uS ffiar&t isiiQpth j^^euareSfutGpujirui. 

^sQeu iarpfieo ^Asir^x^pfig/i^eF ' 0ui f\\yi%BT ' vSeS^^piQAhQ^^ior Qpp0 tutnjruSffiui, ^•Mop 

' LOL^*ir^sff^€i{ ’ Qfipp * ^iciTpfiffir, * * ^rrA^/r ' QppeSiiLmpsBip tinman l-sQiu * ^rmpap jiQ{s«ir* 

sSffiiBjfi Qu-kp 0ijaifinsnQ SL-d> QsneiraruuLLL- Qpekupt Quirp^ih, 

S}d0tMf1isfr(dpir§r , QifidGs ^ipirpjSoijam oiODffuSpMih GtnvQs mL^sn9sn eamauSffiih 

^svrpi' Qi—iippirsi ^puu(SiL * G^|pfiun ’ srarp Stvuuiruuirti. ^/s/tiffnuujruLf p^sirovpQpiifunp 
Qu0 Q^mp)Sdi> ^^ijfjGuiraSpQpairjgfw jj^iaun tpi ^ifiKjf/Quiraar Qu^iSei^ti {!/i'Lf^pp(?^ii> 

isQ^SiiSi^ip Qu0thuffuuiTS6vireBr toisair Qppa (ippia SfiStmpfisSl^lkjpi iSar nirp^ensuS^iji Miju 
Qsanpfi Gaujp'ULiL-eaiQffmjpuif ^ikjwaitui ^fi^0iap QpirdoO^iirif eu^-iQaijfii puHy^uirmaifLujir QiLtajpiiD^ 
UGOsirjreaaifrusar sirtlt^ aSan-sQ Gia^eo aS^^irevRs^^Qeirir^wir ^ 

The history of the Tamil language Page, 6o 63. 

In Purananooru, in tlu stanza ascribed to Nettiinayar it is said tliat the river Pahtruli 
was dug by Vadimbalamba Nindra Pandyan. Some other things are also brought to light by tlu- 
little book “ Senkonetarai chilavu" which was |uiblished recently. In conncctirm with the 49 pr<»- 
vinces mentioned by Adiyarkkur.allar, other provinces such as * Peruvalanadu’, other hills such as 
‘Manimalai' other towns such as ’ MuttooP, the names of a few other scholars as well as bf)oks such 
as ‘ Pcrunool’ are brought to light. It is presumed that the book was written by "Jhaniyoor 
Chendan”, King of Peruvalanadu between the livers Kumaii and Pahtruli, during the period of the 
first Sangain in the first Ooli.’ Again a stanza sung by Muthoor Agatliyan of the seven 'J'hcnga 
Nadu proves our point. All these distinctly show that the 49 provinces which extended 700 leagiic.s 
were destroyed by sea. According to modern computation a league equals 10, (3) * miles. So 
the 700 leagues amount to 7,000, (2,100) ^ miles. The extent of the Indian Ocean is 95,000,000 
square miles ; in other words its length and breadth are about 16,00,000, (5,000) * miles each way. 
So 7,000,(9,100)* miles out of this 16,00,000, (5,000)* miles should have been land submerged. Tlie 
distance between the island of Mauritius and Bombay is 2,500 miles. The distance between 
Mauritius and the island of Kerguelen is about the same. So we may see that the province of 
Kumari, submerged, must have extended from Cape Comorin to the island of Kerguelen in length, 
and from the island of Madagascar to the Sunda Islands. 

Thi.s province of Kumari whose limit is mentioned above was the continent of Lemuria. 
So by various reasonings a western scholar establishes the facts that this continent was once 
destroyed by sea, that the submerged portion was the centre of the world from which races 
became scattered in difTerent regions, and that the laiigu.ige used by the ancient inhabitants of the 
destroyed continent was Tamil. 


f« u'ithin bmclrt* ai-e prefrrable. 
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We sec, there, that for this ancient province South Madura was the chief city, 
that its inhabitants spoke only Tamil, that there were 549 scholars in the Tamil 
Sangam and that the Sangani was carried on for 4,440 years with 4449 eminent men as 
its presidents. 

We may see from the following extract that the Second and the Third Sangams 
were carried on without any break on the same lines. 

16. The Period of the three Sangams, the literary men — the Kings 
that flourished at the time— and the literary works 
that were produced. 

The history of the Tamil language, P. 95 -100. 

1. 

*' g)ii) upfi ' ^jrsuOuir * uSatsil s^-puuili^^uuQp lAlsu 

uifianLiL'itm ssavQeBor, /firir fiSLiJfQmSpp sSffl^tnu.4 

QaQpfimp (^ip./sfrsjriruj(g:iiffjSaStmQi^fgpfOt£€ar gi/gQjgiri—ssjipnir 

nurpupOptrarufimiDir aaru. ^fU(^iaraFlil(d iffeoirii9]rpfi tsirpupOpirm 

ufi^tnn ^•oiirsarfrp uir^uuLLi^ear erp^hntQiLir ^ uiPuitl.* g/iii ^Qp^itireBinii^ih 

" JtanBiijBeSma'iLiui eiesr ^pQpir^smppeat, ^Buir mBeotruSepfi Bn^ppi nirpufipjSiaireurQ 
'^i;siAI(^ipirQjftiru. ^‘euirs^^ sii<sui Mirti^BaroiQ^fi Qfipe^irss sQis>Qsira^(i^m aeSorup 

QpirmufimuiOir^u, seSiusfkiQmfi^^ ari^m uireAft^nQirmu. pfoiir pi& 

tfiirffiriLiifi ml.w Qsit^wuulLl- in^eaffOujfvu. ^miirs^ i^nso ‘ ^^pfivuth * «iiaru ermp p^^^iasp 
0opu upfitt^ui. 

I. The First Sangam. 

What Irayaiiarahapporul says about the three .Sangams is the most ancient of records 
concerning them. There tlie names of the 549 presidents of the first .Sangam arc given ; among 
them \vc find the names of Agasthyan;.r. Siva, Subramanya and others. The names of 4,449 
scholars who composed works like ‘ I’aripadal’, * Muthunarei’ ‘ Miithukurugu', ‘ Kalariyavirai’ are 
also mentioned. Tlie.se carried on the work of the Sangam for a period of 4,440 years. Those who 
organised the Sangam were 89 .sovereigns from Kaisina Valuthi to Kndunknan. .Seven of those 
Pandyan kings placed their original compositions before the Sangam and obtained their stamp of 
authority. I’he seat of their sangam was the destroyed province of Madura. “ Agasthyam" is the 
literary work that give,s the history of the first Sangam. 

^iF^QicRi^dr £Uji«oV|pi, 98 — 199* 

2. (fcnuAtfilisd). 

difpirwmiruiStu^^th m(gA(}Mirifi 

QMrQB^ih sBuiSiugpith 9^uir€irL,irias§jpih fimfftum lurpgpih OsiriLir^ih 2jrimpBi 

Qtom g^pQpin^ssppirir QtiuJ^pirairufiBKiLQffmu, (tpoiiriiSffpQpQ^^ppmit uiri^^ 

Qjrmu, ^^itsmnrp uiru.uuLLi^m * meSufio * 000 'lq * Qaitiru-iraR^mh BSiuiriptoir^sotusmiffi*QtDm‘ g^p 
Qpiri^dsppmQ^^u. jJTov ' jfwpjSucjpih * Qp/rA riruJlv*;yi ' muirirmr'Qput * gm^pi§pmm 

Qpih •^^pL^irfftar* opQumr £)««;. jjfttit ^mi^s^p(i^jirpfiiufrwk(d fwsJl^ipirQfmu. 

Qtti«gr(7L.<rM^^io«r QppBoirm giiiupQprmufitkuQrmu, ^ai 0 i 1 sbS 

fBmiir uirflirif.tuQiriiru. Jfmiff ^msdS(gp^ piUipBffinLmpsi suri^Lff^pmu, ^smirwp 
«i_ AiQ 4 ifMr 1 .jp ctm gim^^^mspmipuup/SBfik umt «L^uuilto. 


jt 




Tha Mkldla Sangam. 
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** ^ssLjbjpistar nirui §AGQ,ir0 utreAri^iug^ih 

^jDS^m/niu f^ihu§Djgu>u ^(rtndtsarirs i§u ir^/t QoieiirtSQuiaiu^th^ ^la 

^^A(/r0 uirmrt^itjgpuh ajod^^o/biu /i...ir^^ 

Ki—K^ QiiBjSa^^^eo Qmm(SQuitku^iA Guir^06ar^flr. «frc\!tA «c.«^ 

Q.isfi(^sQGieai&iQiL§kufig)fui ueoje/rmsefiiLijb/cu uiLt^€aQ^aufij^th uffeieoir utiuir tmm/gmfg Qiuffilt^ 
aiirffiisfi§afQff€kufi^ijD, ^lasiJOffmiQth {^a>jrQu. ii9(j^if/f m^mg^ui sugi.Lig(j^ii/ suw QsameguuLii^sar 
Qoieirufiffiihf sggesriMSu ueo jgffliu jgg^'sm ^^ijiiuilt-^ar Qenmufijggih ^luuuifi^^^ 

Qiumesreogih, tjijbjp.'U uvmn^tu gg^gsm (ycn/cC^tu ^u>u/gg§if(^ii> ^jfiUji^Qptir(j^-'€it(Kunrs 
Qgargumgfifieo ^t^ppugeoQ^. ^u9gpiui^ ugm intuit ereirupQpggarufieanD^ii ug€aiFtf.ujir ^thupQpgtiru 
fimiL(i^ua ^g QpgL^nfBiL'gs ^garQoiiBpeipQgsarjpi s^pir^, /sSoPJo ^.aot^uSiduilQi ^g9§orfis s^ip 
^eig(ds^u) §)Qt€kgtar(ds^i^ar ^ili^^Qsir^eru uilt^(T^ppffi) Q£iiaar(^Qu>tir.!a «0^«. gieuQitrjp/ 
p^<F^tasiAl0ii p sir&)gtt9gp^ iBir^jpjp iBgpufip/Sujgairtg,^ £}«a)L.a 9 ® uiLQis sifiipar appftxr 
iutrem(dsQ&rtry ^€SiL^^^iasi£l(t^isp ^oiguSgpQpQ^jgff pjSuLiTtArt^tiu ^eai-uSduilQis stfiiipear 
frpps^emQujg ? §lmp^p^il) §>0^/rji/ n.pQpa QieasujiT»^ pis seaarsQLLQiQsg^&fiar Qu>psi./Suj uffeifif. 
ujir stsiaupQp(raufiaui(^ui uaeaon^n^h ^loup Qpgarufiehio^th ^coort^ sn^pfi<uir ^stroi ^mpipi 
siLLipp ul^^s\^p^^ Quisars. ^p^^esv tLftup^GxguifrLLi—ap 9 wir Qe^jj^iUL.* s^jpothy 

The history of the Tamil language, P. 95*98. 

2. The Middle Sangam. 

The scholars that lived during this fjcriod Agasthyanar, 1 olgauppyan, and others, were 
59 in all. 3,700 Vidwaiis have made original compositions under them Their minor works were 
‘Kair’, ‘Kurugu’, ‘Vcndali’and such others. The cliiel liteiary works of the period were Tolgauppyam*, 
‘Agattyam\ ‘ Mapuranam ’, ‘ Isainunukkam ’ and * Bhutapuranam The Sangam existed for 3,700 
years. The kings who patronised this Sangam were 59 in numler, beginning from Vender Chelian 
up to Mudathirumaran. F'ive of the Pandyah kings were authors of compositions which were 
approved by the Sangam. The seat of the Sangam was Kai atapuram. It is said that the kingdoih 
of the Pandyas was destro^'ed by the sea just as the scat of the Hrst Sangam was submerged. 

From all these data we may infer that the first Sangam was conducted, on an average, for 
50 years each, by each of the Pandya kings and that the second one, for 63 years each, by each of 
the sovereigns of the same dynasty' ; that these Sangams must have been carried on for a number 
of years, that many literary works were published then, tliat a number of ^'idwans were under 
the patronage of the Sangams and that the seats of the two Sangams were destroyed by the sea 
which resulted in the destruction of many eminent literary pnxiuctiems in the Tamil language. 
But the statement that the Pandyan kings organised them for a definite period of 50 years and 63 
years is rather open to doubt. It is improbable that they continually reigned for such periods, so 
we must infer that the years in which there were no kings reigning must also have been added on- 
We do not know for how many years there were no sovereigns in the first period of 4,440 year.s 
and in the second period of 3,700 years. So speaking apprr»ximatcly, the Pandyas mu.st have 
reigned only for a less number of years. Different theories are given by others who cannot 
understand this. 

98 - 91 - 

S. «aDi.8<F8i«6i. 

smaSojp Quir(gmm&mL^ smrdsriu^ smQg^aaRmjgni uppwi ptsfQpmpiugm ggQuj 

piUipgggiuipgf 9gg((IuipwsSiug(^Qsipth^pp^(^th 

Qu(^ 0arj^(r Btpg(^ Sb^d$(gisgp§piM ipfimnutfMiui w(^pgdim •f«0^0ia smgd 
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siriu^ gj^Q^iruss^jgirff fsirpu^^ireiirufimuQjrafu. 

Kirj^frpjpi istrjbupQfirmufiearm uirt^^Qjrau. ^^iirsmnrjb uffL^uutlL^ear *Qis(SliQpir€BSstr^piih 
*(gjpfiQpiresis nir^/rjffui* * ispfi^esifnn^qsiiw' ^ufippiuupfi^tk Mp€aipiiufiseSliLi*u) 

*€r(i^j^uifiutrL^gp*ii *Sn^pfi'ua ^Qufiesi^'iLiih *&pfigD^*iLfQiLdrpf ^pQpitL^ssppear, 

*Jispfiiu*QfiiB ‘QpirwsiruiSiiu^QfiQiLaru. siEiSL£l(j^ifi piUipiririnuip^ff ^^uSff^peigmirp 

oopihufip/Sujir^arQi^aru. ^^nstar^ sikisih ^/f^uS^a OsirmmruuiKSu Quir/ifi^isp 
uurptir Qppwirs tLsOffu Qu(^ei(^fi iurpupQpatBiufifaruQffeau, ^o/n ^iasi£l(j^is^ pJlifiirffinuiB 
pfi ^^ppgLojpoiff* Qujdiu, ^^(^iLs^tuinLQsfi^h (tpoiir uireSurt^tijQfftku*' ampi seoL^^^isispQDpu 
up/Sa 

The History of the Tamil language, P. 98-99. 

3. The Last Sangam. 

The scholars of this period were about 49 in number, such as Nakkceranar, Neelakantanar 
(tenth in descent from Nakkeeranar), Sirumedhaviar, Sendampootanar, Arivudayaranar and others. 
449 poets made compositions under the above distinguished scholars. The works composed by 
them were * Nedunturai NaruK)ru \ “Kuruntuiai Nanooru ‘Nattinai Nanooru ‘Ainguru 
Nanooru ’ and sucli like, 'riieir literary authorities were the great standard works ' Agattyam’ 
and * Folgauppyam The Sangam continued its literary researches into the language for a 
period of ^,850 years. The Pandya kings who patronised it weie 49 in number> beginning from 
Mudatirumaron up to Oograpei uvaludi. The seat of the Sangam was Oottara Madura. Three 
of the Pandya sovereigns composed original w’orks which were approved by the Sangam. 

The scholars of the. last Sangam, who lived when 'firuvalluvar submitted 
his 1 irukkural for their acceptance, have made certain references to certain authors. 
From those references we gather the names of the following scholars who lived at 
the close of the third Sangam, and they are: — 


1 . g)aD/D(u^/r 

2* tLsOffuQu^^Opfituiin 

3. stSeoff 

4. uircRprir 

5. /BsSffir 

6. iLtr^ea^ir 

7 . swevirL^ir 

8. 9pptBv^ ^irpp^^ 

9. pfrQmps^h 

10. nffmmQp^^h 

11. Pi^pQififrL 

12. QutrmiQpi^iijair 

13 . QmfrpiL^ 

H. 

1 5. ^piS(^ip!thiSiUiril‘ 

10 . 

17 . 

1 8 . ^jpiQmpggSojgfr 


1. Irayanar- 

2. Oograperuvalulhiar. 

3. Kapilar 

4. Paranar 

5. Nakkeerar 

6. Mamoolanar 
7* Kalladar 

8. Seettalai Sattanar 

9. Maruttuwan Damodaranar 

10. Nagan Devanar 

11. Arisirkilar 

1 2. Ponmudiyar 
1 3.. Gothamanar 

14. Nattattanar 

15. Mugayalur Sirukarunthumbiar 

16. Asyriar Nallanduvanar 

17. Keerandaiyar 
t8. Siru Medhaviar 



The Lut Sangarn. 
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19. 

MwoMur QMmgSujgff 

19 . 

Nalkoor Velviar 

20 . 

Q0gt9.00tBo MS(ifi00mrt9.^ 

20 . 

Thodittalai Villuttandinar 

21 . 

OMimrefitSfiiugir 

21 . 

Velli Veethiar 

22 . 

tMIB^I9. UiQ^0^h 

22 . 

Mangudi Marudanar 

23. 

sriRMMffgir lotoVL^^h 

«3. 

Krichchalore Maladanar 

24. 

QuBsQujgn 

24 . 

Pokyar 

25. 

QiLir0^ff^ir 

35- 

Mosikceranar 

26. 

mgeSI 4 \u^iMJiLi^m 00 jsMgSMM€urom^ 

26 . 

Karikkannanar of Cauvcripoonipattinam 

27. 

lJi0I€Kg0 0l£i^KgtLJM^h 

27 . 

Madura Tamil Nayakanar 

28. 

uffff0ihuin^uj Qu(^tsQ0Qi^ir 

28 . 

Pcrundcvanar, author of Bharatham 

29. 

^00fis MdriDMoaremir 

1 29 . 

Rudhira Sanmakannar 

30. 

Ou 0 ®^>f^(g)/r 

.^O. 

Peruncheettanar 

31 

IS ifiQea(^9_ 00teoajiriir 

.!»• 

Nariveruttalayar 

32. 

LD^a>ff0 0L£l{fiir&SiL'n Q^ia^ear ji)irir0^iT/r 

33* 

S'likuntroorkilar, I'amil Author 

33. 

ui0iesiffuj0imMi£tiitggHsir gQBQ&iiLL^^h 

33- 

Ilavcitanar, Vanigar of Madura 

34. 

seSsasnu Qu(^.sQ0€u^n 

34- 

Peruiidevanar Kavi Sagara 

35. 

ui0imsuQu(T^ui 00 ^it 

$$• 

Perumarudanar of Madura 

36. 

(Ssir^irMOifinfr 

36 . 

Kovoorkilar 

37. 

QpSiM^pp^h 

37‘ 

Mudukootranar of Woriyur 

38. 

g^stl Qu0iaswafBr^iT ! 

3«. 

Ilikat Pet'unkannanai* 

39. 

Qj^uHirMSirgSiflujirrrLOs^ir ^tr00(g)iT | 

.39* 

Skttanar, son of Scyirkaviriar 

40. 

QMUjg0irM Qsir(Si^Q^^JMeaaremir^ir ! 

40 . 

Kodunchcnkannanar of Seyalorc 

41. 

MlMkMSMSS^ S([00^ir 1 

41 . 

Vannakkam Sittanar 

42. 

Mmr00gh0^nfr 

• .42 

Kalattoor Kilar 

43. 

mMMiD^fr 1 

43 . 

Natchumanar 

44. 

0ISSffffMMMlB IB^MlO^ir 1 

44 . 

Akkarakkini Natchumanar 

45. 

auugw00^^ 

45- 

Nappalattanar 

46. 

0eoufiitguj^ir 

46 

Kulapati Nayanar 

47. 

Q 0 Mifis 0 i^fi 9 g^iT 

47- 

Thenikkudi Kceranar 

48. 


48 . 

Kodignalaii Manipoodaiiar 

49. 


49 . 

Kavunianar 

50. 

tA0iMDffuuirmir0ifiuj^ir 

50- 

Madurai Palasirianar 

51. 

4 fieOK0i^ MIWM^ 

51- 

Alaiigudi Vanganar 


The interest which the above scholars had in the Tamil literature may be 
gathered from their compositions, 

iufgiriLiiIlu,^^u gmu,uS Quti 

9 m M^k0 Mir9o^Qfiw9ttML^ 4^80 Q0mt^p mpthufip/S uirmft^jLQpfrMmK(j^ 

m0ih (§^mdl.i^iL9m sirwD^ 0 ff 9 mMLi$.) Q 0 uu 0 Q 0 ili^irmg 9 Mm ^ffMtrtL 9 QMiu 0 MtatrOmpMfk. mil 
gwdl00%t^9MWMtS(^0 itweMii9g00/ MW^pjpt irrjbuff gmL^0MKSt00k 0 

(!0mg(iSf^0(i0j0^ m(^t0,is^ih MmH-0MiiMJI(g00 409^0 Q0mtmr^0u>u0! mi(^m0vs^igirsM mu^ 
^ufi^06t00^0Q0g^g!i9B0^0Q09mttgrpm(^mMmwQmpm' g09sws 0. iS. 0g0figS(^0i 

a % 
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Q, (jp. Q/f«r4ipr/D^>r Q^trmr^grjpi 

siL^ (ifimmhmfBtriBmsLsuiLi^(^^0ii QmimK(Su», Qi^irifiBm Q^wmmto mtl9 a9L.^jBfi 

Qfi» 81 OOO ^r/tmmsmr *§k(Bi9i^ssuuiLQmQmmfimtMJir€o 

gplih v/DS^mpuju upQpnmu^ ^p(ffmr(Bsm‘ Qfim€tr(}g pfn^^AsOui^iKS tSiLi^QpArpeo fgeog 
Op§ar mfippp^A j^i^dfiwAfQ, 

sfftopfi jgrdos^iL ML^AQsgmru.^ig ptar^A ^mrgpA sakrQ iBi^suuLjrpaargtfu 
OuaSf S^uduffifippp/s Smi^uumr ptm^smsppgff maeoppi^ Q^iuujuuiIl. ' jfSpfiiuA * mtarp pireSAr 
miLQ&i ^pfigAs^A, a Amp pah maeopfim (SmAiuuuiLu. * QpaAmauiSiuA * erapp gpommmaa 

jgffAf mmiu,mmAmppaa maeuppim QmAuuuuiLL^ ' asuKBpQpamm ’ mimrp jga ^djgmmm^ariuBQtu eiiUB 
SgAm^A * up4puuaLL(Sf*Af * ufiQaaraAk^i^saBarm^* laaA. eriL^pQpamms ^Am^uiSmmi^A 
uaiLi^apgmmrhm. 

** mpflham mAao ^piiQpamm mmiuA^jp^ir 
Q(ffBp ufippguup QpaA^ uiRuau.A 
mppfimpah arppiA maSQvua i^mAL^pQimma 
fipfippp GaiiKB^ G^im." 

^MmtlQp OparnDmiLfil * meSpQpammm ' ^(SJPMJPit ^pma^jp ’ amp g^Arjp ^Amp^A 
^mmaQ QmtaBuQuak^aa. ^Agyimapg/gmr Qfimhmtu gfgmk^A ^sL/Sua^p^A iSamharujOpaaiapfA ufpu 
Qua 0 ^A ak.jgmtmrmiaA»!* 

The History of Tamil language, P'. 99. 

Judging from the above, we find that the total number of years during which the 49 
Pandyas reigned (including the period in which there were no Kings) comes to 1,850, 1. e, on an 
average of 38 yet-irs each. This is quite probable. Now adding together the period of the exis- 
tence of the three Sangams we get 9,990 years. Going backwards, then, from the year of the 
birth of Christ, we calculate that the first Sangam should have been established in 9,990 B. C. But 
speaking about the antiquity of the Tamil language it is said that inscriptions as old as 8,000 B. C. 
only have come to light; so some may object that the First Sangam could not possibly have been 
instituted 19 centuries before that time. 

Among the literary productions of this ancient period we find the following remnants, 
the others having been destrpyed by the sea or still being searched for. These arc a few of the 
Sootrams from Ahattyam produced during the first Sangam^ the grammar * Tolgauppyam ’ of 
the Middle Sangami and ' Ettutogai’, *Pattupattu’ and * Padinenkeelkanakku ’ of the third 
Sangam* Some of the works comprised under '* Ettutogai ’ are *Kalitogai\ * Aingurunooru , 
and * Purananooru*. These have been printed and published. Of these the first two treat about 
matters indigenous while the latter speaks of ex traneous matters. 

We gather from the above that llankovadigal, the author of ' Silappaclhikaram', 
flourished at the period of the last Sangam and that he was'a contemporary of Gayavahu, 
the king of Lanka, who lived 1,800 years ago. The facts that Nakkeeranar, commentator 
on Irayanarahapporul* quotes from *Silappadhikaram’ and that he was one of the mem- 
bers of the last Sangam show that he flourished about the same time. We gather from 
Nakkeeranar's commentary, that the first Sangam at South Madura lasted for 4,440 
years about the close of the first Ooli, that the Sangam had 4,449 presidents succes- 
sively at the rate of one per year, that 89 Pandyan kings beginning from * Kaisina 
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Valuthi’ to ' Kadunkone’ ruled at the time and that seven of these Pandyan kings 
presided over the deliberations of the Sangam owing to their excellence of literary 
composition. During the reign of one of these ruling sovereigns, namely Nilandaru- 
tiruvil Pandyan, the eminent literary work ' Tolgauppyam ’ seems to have been written. 
It was during the reign of this monarch that South Madura and its 49 provinces 
were destroyed by the sea. We learn from ‘ Purananooru * that the river ' Pahtruli * 
in the South was dug by Vadimbalambanindra Pandyan. We also learn from the 
small book Senkontrarichchelavu* the names of a few provii^ces, hills, and cities, and 
the names of a few scholars and their works. This small book is attributed to the king 

* Senkovei Taniyoor Seyndan ' the ruler of the fertile province between the Kumari 
and the Pahtruli. The period then was the first Ooli. 

The highiy efficient state of the language during the first Ooli. 

I'hose who realise the importance of the Tamil language know how it was 
pure and easy and unmixed and had attained a high state of excellence at the period of 
i the first Ooli as seen from the works of Narada, Agastya and other sages who flourish- 
j ed then. But after the deluge, as the Tamilians spread over different regions and as 

I people with different languages of the period of the second and the third sangams 

mixed freely with them, the original grandeur of the language was lost. The same 
j remark applies also to the Music of South India. In addition to this, some portions of 
ancient works, such as Agattyam, were destroyed along with Korkei or Kapatapuram 
during the time of the Middle Sangam. ft is said, at the present day, that the ruins of 
a city with magnificent temples, palaces and forts may be seen submerged to the east 

of the modern Korkei which is situated at about 10 miles from the temple walls of 

Tiruchendoor, in south-west Tinnevelly, washed by the waves of the sea. There is 
reason to believe that there may be many a temple and fort i»^i the eastern shores of 
j South India submerged in the same manner. 

Those who have seen the submerged temple of Subramanya near Vizagapatam 
I and that dedicated to Siva near Mahabalipuram will easily realise this. 

I We may understand, then, that the Tamil Sangams were carried on for nearly 

9,000 years in South Madura, Kapatapuram and Madura which were later on destroyed. 

I We also understand that there were 657 members of the Sangam and 8,598 presidents, 
that they were under the patronage of 197 Pandya kings of whom 1 5 were great scho- 
lars who composed works of their own. 

' Silappadhikaram’ of Ilankovadigal, brother of Shenguttuvan,’ * Tolgauppyam ’ 
of IVanadhoomagni, ' Manimekhalai* of Koolavanigan Sattanar, ' Ettutogai', 

* Pattupattu ' Padinenkeel kanakku’ and other literary works in Tamil have become 
the ancient heritage of the Tamilians, patronised as. they were by eminent scholars 
of the Sangam as well as by rulers of the Tamil Country. Inasmuch as they pre- 
eminently possess beautiful words and ideas and are free from grammatical flaws, 
they are held in the highest esteem even by the Tamil scholars of the present day. 
The fact that the style of these ancient Tamil works is considered so veiy eminent 
is a proof for the antiquity and excellence of the language. 
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Who is there who does not appreciate the rare excellence and beautiful ideas 
contained in the ^Tirukkural of Tiruvatluvanayanar held in the highest esteem by all the 
world ? Are there any children in the Tamil country who do not first learn by rote the 
'Attichoudi* (mainly of two words) and ' Kondraivendan * (of four words) composed 
by his sister * Avvaiyar? The excellence and antiquity of works like the * Kural ’ and 
the ^Attichoudi' which contain in themselves in an easy explanatory style all that 
is indispensably necessary for the well being of mankind, will be clearly manifest to 
scholars who have made a comparative study of works of a similar nature in other 
languages. Who can eifpress the beauty and excellence of religious works like 
Devarain,'Tiruvachakam and Tiruvoimoli? 

17. The efficient state of Music at the period of the First Sangam. 

This Sangam existed for 4,440 years during the first Ooli. The works 
Mudunarai, Mudukurugu, Panchabharateeyam and Kalariavirai which were the works 
of this Sangam along with their Muthal Nool, the Agattyam, were destroyed by the 
sea. The portion relating to Music in Agattyam, and the works Perunarai, Perun- 
kuruguand Panchabharateeyam which mainly related to Music^all these must have 
been in extensive use during the first Ooli. * Perungalam’ or the Yal with 1,000 strings 
and other Veenas with 21, 17 and 14 strings, which are referred to in the above works, 
were all destroyed. ^Perungalam* was the NaradaVeena. The fact that the works of the 
period refer to Narada as ' Yalasrian' (Master of the Yal) enables us to infer that he 
was an expert on the Veena, that he taught the instrument to others and that he was 
the author of the musical work * Panchabharateeyam.’ 

But the musical works of this period are more or less extinct, and remnants of . 
them, in the shape of quotations, are found in the few Sootrams of Agastyaand Narada 
at the present day. Those Sootrams are referred to in Silappadhikaram written 1,800 -; 
years ago and in its commentary written by Adiyarkunallar. If a prince who flourished 
1,800 years ago, and a scholarwho lived 1,000 years ago, make mention ofSangams which 
existed for 4,440 years under the presidentship of 4,449 Tamil scholars, and of great 
literary works and musical instruments like the Perung^Jaro, who could disbelieve 
them ? The age of Karikal Cholan and Gayavahu is about the same period 1. e,, about 
i,Soo years ago. 

» 

x8. How Music, which was in an' efficient state in the first Ooli, 

declined in the next. 

Judging from ancient history, we find that music was very much in use in 
the service of God. From Kings downwards, every on^e had practised music for its 
own sake. Just as the Bible says that King'David sang and danced before the ark of 
God along with his subjects, it is also said that Karikal Cholan (i,8oo years ago) in 
Kauveripoompattinam, Rajasekhara Pandyan in Madura, and Natarajan in Chidambanun 
were experts in Bbarata Shastram and danced before God. It is said that it was Para- 
masivam who sang the lUgam ‘Sadhari* to the accompaniment of the Veena for the 
sake of his devotee Banaputtiran, and who came as a witness to testi^ to the 
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excellence of the Veena music of the wife of the same Banaputtira. It is a matter lor 
regret that such eminent music and dancing deteriorated in course of time by the 
apathy of the Jains, the Buddhists and kings who did not appreciate its excellence, and 
that it is now found in the possession of the poor and the despised. 

When the ancient literature on music as well as the renowned musicians who 
used such music in the services of the temple perished by the deluge, only a few 
musicians survived, just as the few saved by Noah's ark. There is reason to infer that 
when South Madura, the capital of the 49 Tamil provinces in the extreme south of India, 
was submerged, only a few people in the north of it escaped. Many scholars and musi- 
cians perished as they were ignorant of the approach of the deluge.* Some of the presi- 
dents of the first Sangam who survived this destruction, like the sage Agastya, established 
a second Sangam in Kapatapuram, similar to the first. We find from records that the 
Pandyan kings who ruled in South Madura, were different from those who ruled at 
Korkei, though they might have been of the same dynasty. We infer from the ruins 
of forts and walls of the present day that Pandyan kings similarly ruled over Ugra- 
mannankottai, Sundarapandyapuram, Tenkasi, Karuvainallur, Kottaru, Valliyur, Pandri- 
kulam, Srivilliputtoor, Adittyapuram, Manarpadei, Shencottai and other smaller pro- 
vinces. So this second Sangam was instituted by a few of the minor kings who were 
ruling provinces to the north of South Madura and by the few scholars who survived the 
deluge. Most of these must have been ignorant of Isai and Natakam (Music and 
Dancing). The remnants of those who remained after the deluge were not much 
interested in the advancement of Music. Perhaps they did not care to instruct those 
short-lived men in those rare arts which they had cultivated for many hundreds of 
years, for we read in the Puranas that the men of the first Ooli lived for thousands of 
years. Even if we suppose that these Puranas are given to exaggeration, there must 
be some truth in their statements as we read in the Holy liible that men, (6,000 years 
ago) had a long life of 960 years, and that Noah begat Shem in his 500th year (4,500 
years ago). On the strength of this we may say that it is not beyond the range of proba- 
bility to believe in the 4,400 presidents of the South Madura Tamil Sangam and the 
4400 years of its existence. The membem of the Sangam must have then cultivated 
for many years the three divisions of the language, lyal, Isai and Natakam ; but men 
who came after the deluge; being short-lived, gradually gave up cultivating the use of 
instruments like the Periyal with 1,000. strings. Being ignorant of the science of Music 
according to Narada, they took a dislike for it. Being unable to understand the excel- 
lence of the Bharata Shastra, where the gestures of each one of the organs of the five 
senses had n special significance, they got confounded. When such was the state of 
affairs, Kapatapuram, the seat of the Middle Sangam, was destroyed by the sea. 
Then,.Mudattirumaran, the Pandyan king who was there, proceeded northwards, 
found the forest of Kadamba a suitable place for a new capital, built North Madura 
there (the modem Koodal Alawai) and established the third Sangam. This third 
Sangam was, to a certain extent, affixed by Buddhism and jainism and by some of the 
ruling chiefs who adopted one or other of these religions. I'he Aryans* also gradually 
established themselves in the south. 
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ig. The influence of the Aryans on the Music of South India. 

We have already noticed that the renowned grammar ‘ TSIgauppyani’, which 
dates from the close of the first Ooli, was the standard work during the second and 
third Sangams. The author says there that during the first Ooli, justice and truth had 
their sway, while in later days many corruptions had crept in. In proof of this he 
refers to some new introductions made by the Rishis in connection with niarriages. 

G^n«u«suL9iuu), GuRjgflir^ftSjiA, 4 aiuiSiuru, I 44-6u^ 

I " QujQe\)irir neaarn/f^ sjremii 

SQ^virs strQiu QpwkQL. " 

Natchinarkiniyar, who commented on the above, says that the law of marriage 
was the same for the four castes in ancient times, but that the V^ellalars (Sudras) were 
excluded from it from the time of the second Ooli. He further says that the members of 
the first Sangam also speak in their poems about the uniformity of marriage laws for 
the four castes according to the rules laid down by Agastiya. 

G-;iii»jftiiui5'ujij), GuRi 30 tr^ 4 Eiiir&, 4-ai^ Aiuii'iutu, 145-6iij^ 

QuirdjtLiii Q^trar/Suj iSi6ar€8r 

GDfftuir tuir/i^arfr sssser Qu>6sru ** 

The Commentator on the above says that inasmuch as in-justice and un-truth 
prevailed from the beginning of the second Ooli, the great sages fixed different laws of 
marriage for the high and the low castes. The term he says, does not refer to 
the first author but to the northern or Aryan writers. Moreover^ as the author com- 
posed this work at the end of the first Ooli, he mentions how un-chastity and un-truth 
naturally followed after once the border line of honesty was passed, and how sages 
accordingly made different laws for the different castes. So from the above literary 
works we gather that at the time of Tolgauppyam the Aryans instituted different 
marriage laws for the higher and the lower castes, but that at the time of the first San- 
gam they were the same for all. It was only after the advent of the Aryans we find 
that the Vedas were divided and the special duties for the four castes prescribed. This 
enables us to conclude that the Vedas were one and un- divided in the first Ooli, the 
ceremonial duties of the four classes were the same and that the period was one in which 
truth and equity reigned supreme. From that time forward Sanskrit words were 
gradually introduced into the Tamil language. 

We learn from the Second Chapter of (the History 

of the Tamil language) of Mr. Sooryanarayana Shastrial, B.A., that the Aryans rendered 
some help to the language from the time of their coming to South India, but that others 
who could not appreciate the excellence of the language did their best to strangle the 
language and its ancient literature. This is but the way of the world. When a thing 
of antiquity lacks supporters it is sure to become defunct. The same fate attended the 
Tamil language. Again, some of the Brahmins of South India who were born there 
and who had Tamil as their mother-tongue did not care to write down in Tamil what 
they had learnt from their own language but wrote them down in Sanskrit. For example. 


J 
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about 360 years ago, there was one Venkatamakhi, the son of Govinda Dikshitar, who 
was a prime minister of the Tamil Chola country, lie arranged together in Sanskrit 
the modes of the Ragas used in South Indian Music, composed Mcla-kartas and 
Lakshana-geetams to indicate the position of the swarams in the various Ragas and 
called his work * Chaturdandi prakasika/ Though it is a work on the Music of South 
India, it does not help one to understand the srutis thereof, but rather confuses one, as 
it is written in Sanskrit. Some of the Musicians of South India who liavc studied 
the theory of the 22 Srutis from purely Sanskrit works approve of the theory but 
they criticise this work. There are others again who do not .subscribe to the 72 Mela- 
kartas. We cannot understand the .secret intention of Maha Vydyanatha Iyer, who 
composed the ‘ Ragamalika’ for the 72 Mela-kartas. in writing his poetiy in Sanskrit 
although he was a good 'I'amil scholar responsible for many excellent Kirtanams wlmse 
substance was from the Peria Puranam. Such constant changes, therefore, from one 
language to another naturally lead to a number of errors and admixtures, so much so, 
thqt the original form of a thing is completely h^st and a new form springs up like the 
creation of Visvamitra. )f one who knows the language is Incapable of inxlerstandiug 
the idea of the author how eould people of alien tongues understand it ? Some of the 
Sanskrit slokas on the 22 Srutis written by Sarangadevar have he( n interpreted in 
twenty different ways. In course of time Buddhist and Jain musicians gradually esta- 
blished their own theories (which clashed with each other) with th(‘ helj) of kings who 
were persuaded to support them and Tamil scholars who became their interested 
partisans. I'hey not only abhorred music and dancing as they were mainly instrumen- 
tal in appealing to our gross nature but did their best to stifle them altogether. 

20. The efforts of Buddhists and Jains to strangle Music and 
dancing and the works which were destroyed by them. 

GiAH^H^dr aijffloion, LIM& 34, 35. 

“ ? /nSI(fiit4n^sui (tfpiS 

ffieiarL^irtatjft top^i^iLUiirsQ^u Quumuj/n jf/fatHduuiSlt}). si^ojgtrir 

uirL,wseififftirmui{^ Qsir ^ mKL.nfiSpjp!. ^Gi'Sirexip^at iSfarearirs 

/r«DL.(oir«r total uuiru.iaM^iA QppeSp uirL^i^^aiLjtatff tuiuirt^.^m 

s^io iSmmh wmnotajmtir ^ihuirt^2faars^ti QwnssuuiLi^tBr. xSputtCii ihiiL^tp^iAlifi 

*Qmpfiiuw, Quir^tSujw* ertkp ^(^iSifitStai paQ g/tih hbh ffiw emnnssu 

Q. Qfi. p(^ekn^^pto ^eoti'irstaw ^pjg ihni^sp 

ptHifi (}mitm9to, MirQfitaarirgp uiptotoiLirtar iBnL^sppiUtp jaetsw 

JlsmireopQp Smg StotStarmpeSQmm^, ^ppii^topoi £'6l)6\/r^ PMuirttOpiiQ^ 

QprffiQsomdp iajSssliuiLl^jp timg * itnL,stSiu ’ tSm Qpa^maitLL s^pempufta 

sir mam, 

^tirg Qptmfissrasp stL^ppi^tpaff^^sJSDiLiLtni^iijULi^pgf, mppd^pp siriremih 
lutgt ? ^QfiSs StK mi^ssuLi^p saii9ujap sauQio jffitSgaih iSIsuQu^^ 

QmpQpmp QuttSsQstmrsost^soi^iuginup puagi ^mstfip sipajuu9smpjp>m sirL,spta>ptLi^ Qjapg:s 
s^mw. Jissttapficffap Jifgirs^s^ ghuQusp^Qsiujp sti^sp piSmip^ Qsiirilu.tgj 
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^t^sQ^i/sarir, fi0tumr^tu(^ ^idQs ^ioeop m^eMmajQiu 

fiAuirp u(dpjpi ^jp/^ m^arirsm iBirL,sppiJSIaiffis st^ip^ ^jr(r^^(PiLiLmjp>, gl^^Mre/ siKSluuiriL^s 

&GDL.uSm iBiri^sppdSItfi eroMirjpi pfKQuj(pppp ^suQuirQmp^ ? " 

The History of the Tamil language, P. 34 , 35- 

What was the origin of this grand Nataka Tamil ? The drama had its origin in matters 
religious- It arose from the Singing and Dancing which were the necessary accompani- 
Tuents of religious festivities. Later on, a little bit of history, in the form of Kathas, was added. 

And again dialogues in the form of verse and prose were introduced- Then the drama became 
divided into ‘ Vethyal* and * Pothiivyar and was under the patronage of Kings and others. 
Drama must have attained a recognised place in Tamil literature about the third century B.C. or 
a little earlier. All dramatic literature known at present is dated from that period only. So 
we read ui the preface to ‘ Natakavyal' that it was looked upon as pure and flawless in ancient 
. times- 

The Drama, which began under such auspicious circumstances, began to decline. What 
was the cause of it ? The Aryans and the Jains who drew up the moral code for the Tamil 
country, being under the false impression that the drama apfiealed more to our gross nature than 
the spiritual, condemned it in their works They tried to strangle the drama as much as possible 
by influencing the ruling sovereigns of the period also in condemning it. It is not a matter for 
surprise that while the Jains condemned married life which was held in such high esteem by 
Avvayar and riruvaHuvair they should speak disparagingly of the drama. How could the drama 
lift up its head under such discouraging circumstances ? 

^i£|} GiAii^iifior fi)ijr€vii|0i, uMib 32, 33, 33, 36. 

eiiri^QDSS^ OuiTd^eifleBnjQiDeirp ^pfsparejirQaDargv (^imreniDmuj 

msk^mrjrir^t ' ^pQm iLnrei^th i3tirupjs)ipp(^fBiupp^ mpjpi ms9S(Sppi^iPiupi** erdrpi 

^CD#ii9(gD^ Sleuth iSl^peSeBr ^pUgrtLfia st^(LQtuciar(kQtMirjp/ 

«D#Ar0(A 5>0A'0 Q*iriB^, Qufi^ih Qpnte^ss QfiLwpmh. [g)«D.F 

isiru.siB sirtop^op €S^S(^Qicarjpiea)jrppirn^ ^a>ffiLir^(Piuirs(^tir p^Sarp /B^9l^irsO€fRuj0/h,'^ ^ih 
QpujpQs€ifldo JnQns jgirecsm^ JPfiQptrl ^^i^OutraSear, guQuiripppfi ei^&iiS(^uutar 9eoQ^ 
g^^p g)cD/9A/«Dr u(r^^9iTpp0mm. 

usuTL^pjiirtiS^ir (siri^sp piSentps €B)seSu.QQi^ uiriLjfir msujsuutldi 

Qp(^ssk.ppar€SQGo iQpQtkppf. ^dsirey^p^^ ^tasu Lfeoojirsmr Q^ii/p *ujrpii\ ^jfspfiujut, 
*QfijpiQieij\ '^(Lispuif isttL^sp pt£t^^&}\ ^«>^ppjsaio\ atkp 

ifiTi^sp pLSl^^wsQ§B‘we\}tnh vutr«aar(iluQutr (Sojireiflppm" ?'* 

The History of the Tamil language, P. 32 , 33, 35, 36 , 

Being unable to understand that Dharmamr riches and pleasure are the three indis- 
pensable nece.ssaries for the well-being of man in this world, the Aryans and the Jains held that 
Dharmam was-nece-ssary but pleasure was not^a necessity for human b^i^gs ; hence they condemn- 
ed music also as it was a source of pleasure and tried their best to put down Isai Tamil. [The 
chief of commentators, Natchinarkinyar, also held that drama and music only produced low 
desires.] Under the above circumstances many works on drama and music disappeared altogether. 

May God preseive the remnants. 

f - . ■■■■■ ■ ^*1 
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When the learned scholars treated the drama and the music with such contempt, it 
gradually lost its prestige and is now found under the patronage of low class peovdc and has 
come down to the streets ! Wc do not know the fate of such excellent works on drama such as 
‘Bharatam * Agathyam * Muruval ‘Sayantam’, 'Gunanool ‘Seyitiam’, ‘ Muthivanar Nataka 
Tamil Nool \ * Koottanool ' and ‘Nool ' which were composed by the scholars of those days. 

The above extracts show that the Tamil language was affected by other 
languages only after the advent of the Aryans, Buddhists and Jains. It appears that 
inasmuch as the ‘ Peragattyam’ of the sage Agastya was very elaborate, tlie author 
made pn abridged edition of it and called it ‘Chittagattyam'. I'his shows the extensive- 
ness of prose literature at the time. As rules of grammar are framed for the sake of 
poetic or prose literature, such an elaborate grammar presupposes the existence of 
elaborate poetry and prose literature As the work of Agastya was very comprehen- 
sive, the author of l olgauppyam coniined himself to the rules of lyal l amil (orthogra- 
phy'and etymology), l o I^ivanandi Miinivar is ascribed ' Xannuraiul to VciTamamiini- 
var, 'Thonnur. Furl her abridged grammar.s were also written, likt* * W crasoliyam’, 

‘ Ilakkana VilakkanV, ‘Ilakkanam’by Kev. G. U. Pop(‘. ‘ llakkana C luirukkam', Mlakkana 
V^ilakka Chooravali’, ‘Ilakkana Choodamaiii’ and ‘Muttii V'eeriam’. All these speak invaria- 
bly of lyal Tamil. When we note that rules of grammar have been made only fora 
few varieties of poems out of 700 mentioned in Peragattyam we have rca.s()n to sup- 
pose that the ancient works rui mu.sic, on musical instJ uments and dai)cing had a 
similai' fate and gradually declined. 'Fo add to this, those inhabitants of Southern India 
who were not indigenous to llu' soil, in trying to do it good, becamt*, in rrality, ils 
enemir’S. 'Fhus at the time (»r the last Sanga?n most of the works on music* became 
defiinet owing to these adventitious foreigners. 

We noted above that the author of 'Folgauppyam concerned himself only with 
the first of the three parts of the language. Fhose that earner after him abridged it still 
further. At the lime of Agasthya (as we read from his Sootrams), Music, Dancing and 
the attendant gaieties were largely cultivated in the I'amil country. Fhe following is 
the Sootram of the author of Folgauppyam \vliere he speaks about the four kinds of 
soil, (Miillai, Kurinji, Marudamand Neydal) and their respective productions : — 

••Q^tueu tLifiUffii Lfilugn/D 


UJM4IDS iSljCQim Oiamfiu , '' 

Here the author enumerates the particular deity, the grains, animals, trees, 
birds, drums, the different kinds of labour and the various kinds of musical instruments 
pertaining to different soils. We read about this more clearly in the commentary of 
Natchinarkiniar. Where the author of Tolgauppyam annotates upon his work he 
distinctly mentions that poets should bear in mind the respective headman and woman 
of the soil in describing the deity, the grains and productions of it. 

jiiaoaiJAft ft^LiGui^dr oS^liaO). 

** (tpfitngmh; Qpuggui; icir’i, 
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Qfi^eStuar star slLl^^si si^ir^^^^th; turifi, Qfiwtoiiuir^, iSjDoi 
^arofi Q/nrar/Sti^th ; /fir, strdtmai ; ui/r, u/r<^a/^ Osfiu^ih umrafliLiih, 

28^«r QsM0ts \ uat , LjsSl^ih ajirUa^ii siii^^& 

u€rfii^ih ; mih, ^tQfis (3^s(^ fiiHsw Qmmms^ik ; ^mTi Qtfitfis ; um^, (jp(^0iu(yi 

Q/gffsirusu usD/iMfih ; Qstufi, Q^ar Qp^tStum Mar/ipggm OafI 

si^Pimih ; iLir^, (sfi^run^ ; tSpafiumpp^p, 4^, srip^is QmiimsiLf^ stard^fitltarBiis ; ^0 

tStLf^ stsaiLfih ; mi/t, 0/6^Git^ih, 

QaimiQaarwg/iib ; uir, sr^mMfui Shann^ih ; loBth^ m^n^A 
sir^Buju) tB0p(^th; Li^f pirffiroiu) SirsQsirffiiifih ; ump^ iBsaf(y>ifiaiih,Qse»€oifiSltsmii^ui\ Qsiufi, s(Bp 
gtii star siLi^^th 9L.irsS(dp^4i ; tu^ip, iS0p luirip, tSpofiistapp^p, pnismB^ib sQp 

i0ih ; /fir, luirpjpiiS^ih uteadQm jpnh Quirdjsnst^ts ; uair, tmirsQarBauiaQmujirih. 

* Gjltfi^ 9 ii§ A-®i eStsoiLnh tLULj tStauLfih ; varr^ a.ts9arus(SlQuirwamr ; Qpptatu^^ S(^a\is 
iS^peSm mirQejmpev iLffuarjp-, iLffih^ Lftateait^ti sskL^^ih ; L/dr, jfBaarQpih Jff^fi^ih^Qpp 

eSujoB ; usap, lSA Qstril.ump ; Qsdjfi, t^muQppgBth a.LA^sStarpp ggis ^moi tSppgmh ; iur(fi, 
Qsiijpdo tuir^, tSpoi Quiearpp0)p, SMsapii^tL Qsiupg/ni ; Or, uMapBaarpiih tumvs0\firLits ; mi^, 
uilt^€a(ifiLO uirssQpth. 

uiiaioA§ fi.01 0sapOsirsaru.maitJi;u>ir, m^vu^kp luntata^is LieSit^^Qsssir 

iLjih ; miht mp^ta g)0iJa>uii/iA ^uxiyto rL^fimiQtLfih ; ipk sc^^th LK^ofti ; ump, 

(^aop Qsiruumpu^th iSaojrCfstrilumpu^ih ; Qsujfi, ^ptatppgB^ ^mpQsiri^^ih ; iL>iryf, uirtaxuirfp ; 
i9ph{Qu>€app^p, y , miraiisj ^jtirefih unfiSu^ui ; Mh pf^iirssLtupB^ sttaiLfih ; upsptat, *’ 

Ihe particular adjuncts for the fo\ir different soils. 

For Afuf/fii, The gntins are, raKi, millet and pulses ; the anhmls arc the deer, the hart and • 
the bear ; tiic trees, the trichilia and Cassia; the birds* wild fowl and partridge; the drum, Erukote- 
parpi ; the work, the grazing of rattle, storing up grains and breeding sheep; the. iW, Mullayal ; the 
flower, the difl'erent species of the Jasmine and the lily; the uniter, wild stream ; and the village, 

Padi, chari and Palli. 

For Kurinji I'lie ^r^i/Vis are, the five kinds of cereal grains, the millet and the rice of 
the bamboo ; the animals, the tiger, the elephant, the bear and the boar ; the trees, the eagle wood, 
the sandalwood, the teak and the kino tree ; the birds, the parrot and the peacock ; the drum, the 
mountain drums ; the work, procuring'^honey and roots, cultivating millet and other grains, and 
scaring away parrots ; the .ye/, the mountain yal ; the flowers, the November flower, the flower of 
the Kino tree and the water-lily ; the water, from the hill ; the village, Sirukudi and Kuritchi. 

. For Marutham* The grains are, paddy of the red and the white kind ; the animals, the 
buffalo and the beaver ; the trees, the winding plant, Kanji and the Vanji ; the birds, the duck and 
the water-fowd ; the drum, the kettle drum and the drum played while binding the sheaves of 
corn ; the work, planting, removing the tares and sheep-breeding ; the yal, peculiar to the 
Marutha nilam ; the flowers, the lotus and the red water-lily ; the waUr, river, well, and tank 
water ; the villages all oors. 

For NeydaL The eatables are fish and salt ; the anmeds, like . the bullock of bui^en 
(the crocodile and the shark cannot be classified under animals as they are fish) ; irsse, punnai, 
the Kongu and the Kandal ; the birds, the swan and the nightingale of India ; the dhtm, the drum 
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of maritime districts ; the work^ fishing and manufacturing and selling snlt ; the yaU Neythal yal ; 
the flowers^ the flower of the wild pine and the Neydal {plater flotvtr ) ; the from wells sunk 
in sand in salt pans ; the villagis^ pattinam and paukam. 

For Palau The means of Ihelikood are highway robbery and pillaging ; the animals^ the 
powerless elephant, the tiger and the ipd dog ; the trees, the Ilupai with hardly any sap in it, the 
mango and the cotton shrub; the birds, the vulture, the kite and the dove; the drums, those used in 
plundering; the tvork, highway robbery and plunder; the^/, Pataiyal; the flowers, that of the 
Kadambu tree, the kuravu and the trumpet .flower ; the water from the wells which contain 
excellent water, and from mountain rills. 

We learn from the above that even during the time of iht? author of 'I'olgaup- 
pyam, 1. 8,000 years ago, mention has. been made of diflerent kinds of Yal and the 
rules for the playing of such instruments. How swarams were marked in these instru- 
ments will be noted later on. 

21. The ancient works on Music. 

Where Adiyarkunallar speaks about Isai 1 'amil in the preface to Silappadhika- 
ram, he deplores the extinction of Works on Music and Musical instruments, and quotes a 
few works that helped him in his annotation. He says : — 

‘ ^ Qu(^9trms Qu(tyD(^Q^io iSju^id aeff/tmr Qaiup 

tj^ue.tfflu.1 dfipeoffofdrmr jgi^ifi^eotrQiu ugpib 

earner Qpem pm, iSmgfui ^ujispih, Qwmummppdr 

pmQuffpinh, glpdsQa/w(^ Qu(gmswQppsSiu iSpoifioirth^ S^mipjpftl OuQ^mmeummi^ duifiujirjp ; pijp 
QsffLLi^mpmroi um§di(i^airggiiu> mmasmoi mjggsth, uppjrmrof umwpQ^^FSggmh, ^MupfldQspp 
«0LO, fiwaiw, n.9jSsfuiQupjpi ^^ii9ffiOmseo Qpe(Bpfituecmifi; ermfm ? astiiSp (fffiujs 

Qtslim (tfjpfunQmuum QaemQo), u^ps pmmjm QaniLi^m pw ^ , Qistrpp Qeumu eS(iydpm fi§L,i^, 

Q^m^pQpmmm.ppmb Lfomi ” srmppQpdr^ii *‘pw(y>p spffiuSp p(^dapu^ LiwtoS 

memrff Lftfiaffu ueii9jnh, weSQupp QpsQpi'p medsmio Q9s\.'Q^Qpmp OiL/AA/f 0 OammatS^ 

QpMfi^ iDjbmp uj(r(^iii apjpQpmp iSmfpmwm' srmd s^mpiSgptmr^m ek,fl^seae^'(rp dufiiusfp QppsSium 
oilih S^pipmQmmdQsemrM, 

0 

j^p QpMS(^i^u.ff6uj ^^(j^mRuir^MiLL. we^^ah umofi(^W(^Li ^amri^Qium^io 
PKgppWQiitdi, g^mc^dmappn JiMe(gedSmekppii Opturnuunmn^iLm QpQgetd sSmiiLfiaMmiirm 
fiQmrppmtuQiumgiim QpdjmtDdhursmmr^ QpiRpaLt^mtSL.d^^ ^(feRppe9mJtQpmi(yh Qpsdlmt^ib 
aiRfuwSpsp QpsmfimmimSp ^wfn^uurgQmm ^MmubOupp g^aiuflpp^dQadjp 

uffsmmmiQpaRmidImt tuwuOmrifigb Omup f^fifgawsfiujQpw, ^fim^6Q*iup u^tagLith, 
4 ^fimwtSoi)rbQ^p uapQ^^puftuQpw usemt^iudgu asSujffmOs/iiu urakeipujsirtofi 

meomfgpbQ^ijp Qpp^iomsdlppdm amad.ek.^$p^ isjppUm.s9uj ^aiim.^flhump wfimtomk 
meu.mf pidt^prpp Qismmmipnk giairi^ad seudbudsd^pflip pirMmmOpppti Omeu 

LpauQssakQ Qfii9^^p^miia^filppi f^dmimgQumd Qsnka.*' 

The preface to Silappadhikaram. 

The Perunarei, the Perungurugu and other works treating on Isai Tamil, as well as 
Panchabharateeam written by the sage Naradaand oti^r ancient productions, have become extinct. 
Again, It is presumed, that works like 'MuruvalV ^Sayantham', *Gunanoor and *Seyttyam' are also 
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dead inasmuch as only a few sootranis from them are in use and the beginning, middle and end of 
these works are not easily discernible. Some of the famous instruments of the ancient days are 
also extinct such as the Perunkalam- The Perunkalam is the Periyal. Its length was 12 spans 
and it was constructed with nails, frets and belly proportionately large and big and it had irooo 
strings. This fact is supported by literature as well as history. But such instruments have all 
perished. 

The five works mentioned below, namely Isai Nuuukkaw^ composed by the sage Sikhandi 
(one of the twelve disciples of the great Muni) for the benefit of Sarakumara born to the Pandyan 
King Anakulam and the celestial beauty Tilottamai, the Indrakalyam ascribed to Yamalendirar, 
the i'andmmrabu of Ariwanar, the Hharatasempaleeyani of Audi vayilar, and the Mathivauar 
Natnka Tam! Notd written by the Pandya King Mathivanar of the last Sangam as a set off to his 
vasakoottu— these five works, although they have scarcely grasped the meaning of the drama, we 
have included them here along with the others. 

We see from the above that ‘Panchabharatheeyam’, ‘Bharatam’ and ‘ Agattyam 
as well as the instrument ‘ Periyal* (in the first Ooli) ascribed to the sage Narada, 
became defunct ; the works ‘ MuruvaP, * Sayantham’, * Gunanool’, ‘ Seyttyam'and others 
of the period of the middle Sangam were nearly dead ; but that works like ‘ Isai iiuniik- 
kam’ written during the period of the middle Sangam were helpful to Adiyarkunallar in 
writing his annotation. Even the latest works he mentions are in an. incomplete state 
now. 

We shall do well, therefore, to examine a few of the works on music that 
existed at the time of Adiyarkunallar, as they may throw some light on the antiquity of 
South Indian Music. 

— £)o o^ ^6B)^ isni-aQtLms^u) ' 

^0 Quifluj g)a'.sseaar jg/rw ; Lfso^irs^sir Qfigs^aijrtrQtu 

Qfi€8B€unfr QfujvuuutLu.^. is^^t^irdSesfiujirir QunvSi flQ jpi Q^ifi 

ua>ipujQ\9S)SS€d\ei) sireisffuu(Sl6tBrj[>€Br, 

^s/ifiiLiQpeaB^fr unr^^sir um€ofi(i^eu(^m Bsaari^Qujttrggil Qwar utr^neS 

iupjduulLu. Q^(ii\L!UuC.uQp9iKjpi 

iBMes>fr0mffiuir^ih, ^tnpu^^ffsuQuir^^^nffujir QptfiOpfi, 

(S'jt^jrAic^ujil )-— tLunnQmkjSsOffAggjh ^Pift’ugirp O^iuIuuulIl. ; 

^t^iuirirs^ a^soirir (Su^sirwirsdQsirmrL. jfirws^Qmirairjig, 

QujpQwjDmQoiavjpiih jgadi jppi^QuirdSpQpakfiih awi\}irir 

airt-spptjS^jgir<!i\ S)#«r mjr^oirjpi 

a^iUjl^ib — gijp atTL^sppiSI^ jgirwm^Qmirmjpt, (^pfijriimaiBp Beo 

Bdkparmm/B jiraSlak QppmrBtSjggfi gii^w gipip^uirjfiiQtamjpi awtoirii 

arQffiuSd^Qakptarir, 

Q^tSp/Stu^^fftirfput ^Bifiajffrp gjtuppuuilL^ awump 

puS^jgird), jifim (Qpfiffi/aafip 9«u aaBtJ^upiOtkpmm^/S jiraSm QppmBtSjpifi 
jbpkpg! QuiFf/tQuiavjpi ^igjuirird(g adteoirir 
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^nflirQjfl»AGujR^^— fiffor^Seoimesa a^jpi ; S)/ear mjfwirjin 

QQiQ(^€ajPfi Q^iftajaS^'^. 

aiTL^s^^iSIffi M S/tQ^rir 9a pear QuujQffdrji^ tailQiQpfiQp^, cuirci'ir^ 

Q^jpi ujirQptr€irjpnii QpifiiLi€S&>tBO. 

u^o^uftir^iijii) — QpoiaS^t^ sirffpea Qatup ^€B>^ppt£ljfiM^\ sirwpfiQwQiu 

gji^eSIpi^uiniSjtOpm^ jfli^iuirrrm^ g^ei^ir^ a(ipjSaS(^QApsBrir. 

— •g)o“o^ ^/Sai^Qumgpiui p Q^djujuuiLL. ^QoappiSI^ jsww. ^eou 

ufigirjr^gBiir aQ^^gtpp^ ^i^ujirirs^ gdi^&iirir QmpQgtreinrgjiiQttrm l. (rarely. 

uir^Gffg)U^aj& — j^^gitruSeoaQsmg^ui Qoiaruireiirp Q^fuiuuutlL^ 

KiTL-sppi^jfiM^; ^eouufisirjreiieiDir MQ^^oipp^ ^i^ujirird^ acAaoirn Qi^pQsnarirssQsneML, 

Qflr/rcvjy. 

LiJTjli}: — gtn^appiSi^ .isjr^tQarffeajpf ; ^piear ^pn^Quirta ^ma^g 

luirrrs^ geo&nrv er(^fdiiiS(^sQeapeair. 

Gui5ifa0i5|| — g)^ p’teogg'KJsuLi&iQjifiujp/Suj ,/^A)«0Qfiir/rcBr^; ^kjiir<kt pinfi 

t^aeopQppirQear gipg^ QuiruSpQpmjpf ^tfULnird^ a^'a^nir &(^fiiiS(i^B€Bip§air. (jtp 4 iJ^(ijPg^ Jp t^ 

QgirweouuQui. 

Guj^iinanff — p^^gikisuL^(7c&Stup/S‘u ^enappiSlifi ^g^Qaram ipi\ ^t^iuirir4(g ac.v 

Gi^irH sffeopQppnQar ^pA^QuiruSpQpsajp/ QpiPQp^. 

iD^fiuncnill |iRL.Ajb — S)J^ (^/i fijruuir&jtr^ih Q&isiruirgiirffit^ utfieuiraar^jQirar^ih 

uirgAtt^ujQffir(^gillirp QadjiuuuilL^ ^t^u.nns(^ g<^'a>niT tLmjr ^Q£‘J^gipp(S OiopCfiSir^if 

sdQsiraBfL^ ^GOs^QartreBrj^. 

umtfiiLi gat^gppuSiji ^^MS^Qm-irtajpi ; g)«^uu ^ssire\)pQp j^.pi^QuiruSp 

QpmjsDi Sft9.ujirftd(^ er(^fdvS(i^Bmpmh'* 

Agattyam. — This is an elaborate work on grammar which treats of lyal, Isai and Nata- 
kam, whose author is Agattya Muni, the leading scholar of the Tamil Sangnin in South Madura. 
This seems to have become defunct even during the time of Natchinarkiniar. But some of the 
Sootrams appear in old commentaries. 

Isainunukkam. — This is a work on Isai Tamil composed in the form of Venbas by 
Sikandi muni, one of the twelve disciples of Agattya, for teaching music to Saiakurnara or Sayan- 
takumara. From what we gather from the annotation of Adyarkunallar and Irayanuiahapporul it 
seems to have been a standard work of the Second Sangam. 

Indirakalyani.— This is a work on Isai Tamil written by Yamalcndr which helped 
Adyarkunallar in his annotation. 

Gunancol.— A work on Nataka Tamil. Adyarkunallar says that only a .sootrams of 
it are in use whereas the work is extinct. 

Kootanool. -This is a work on Nataka Tamil of which no particulars arc known. 

Sayantam. — 'I'his is also a work on Natakam. Adyarkunallar says that the work must 
be considered to have become extinct as only a few sootrams are now in use while the major 
portion of the beginning, the middle and the end are unknown. 

Seyttyam. — 'Fliis is a work on Natakam written in the shape of Sootrams by Scyttyanar. 
This is also considei-ed defunct by Adyarkunallar as only a few Sootrams remain. 

Talavahaiyottu. — One of the works which speak about the gram ir of Thalam. Parti, 
culars are not known. 
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Nodi.— Another work on Natakam of which no particulars are forthcoming. 

Panchabherateeam. — Imi Tamil Nool of Narada the divine sage. It was dead even 
during the time of Adyarkunallar. 

Panchamarabu.— Isai Tamil Nool by Ariwannr, which served as an authority for the 
annotation on Silappadhikaram. 

Bharatasenapateeain . — a work on Natakam in the form of venbas writtien by Audhrayi- 
lar, which helped Adiyarkunallar in his annotation on Silappadhikaram. 

Bharatam.— A work or Natakam which is now defunct according to Adyarkunallar. . 

Perungurugu.— One of the Isai Tamil works of the first Sangam, ndw extinct acror* 
ding to Adyarkunallar. It is also known as Mudugurugu- 

Perunarei. — An Isai Tamil work of the First Sangam. It was extinct even during the . 
time of Adyarkunallar. 

Mathivanar Nataka Tantil NooU—A Nataka work written by Mathivanar in the form 
of Sootrams and Venbas, one of the works which helped Adyarkunallar in his commentary’- 

Muruval. - An extinct work on Natakam as Adyarkunallar says- 

We may not be wrong in inferring from the above that during the period of the 
first Sangam (i-e. before the deluge) literature on music, as well as highly efficient 
musical instruments, were known ; that during the period of the middle Sangam some 
of them were destroyed and a few remained; that during the last Sangam even the 
few that remkined became defunct and only a few Sootrams remained which had been 
learnt by rote and handed down by tradition. Even the works which Adiyarkunallar 
quoted from, have perished. Qnly a few Sootrams have been preserved owing to the 
disinterested efforts of Mahamahopadhyaya V. Saminatha Iyer, who collected and prin- 
ted ' Silappadhikaram.' It is a matter for regret that works on South Indian Music have 
thus perished for want of supporters. In spite of this, a few Kagas, Bharatam and 
Talam which had been learnt by rote have been happily preserved for us. These 
have been kept up and preserved as precious mainly by the gifts from various temples 
to the instrumenUl musicians, singers and dancers attached to them. But the absence 
of books for obtaining first hand knowledge of the rules of music has resulted in the 
destruction of the ancient purity of Indian Music and the very Srutis are doubted. Yet 
the Hindus and the foreigners who have made a deep study of it testify to the advanced 
state of its efficiency, its scientific merit and its purity and independence. The ancient 
civilisation of India, the godliness of its inhabitants, the music of their religious worship 
and their language arc highly worthy of praise. 

aa. The wealth and civilisation of the Tamil country. 

Hitherto we concerned ourselves about the antiquity of the Tamil country, its 
culture, the numerical abundancy of the scholars of the Sangams and the exc el lence of 
its literature. We next proceed to note its wealth and civilisation. 

We may infer that the Pandyans were a cultured race who ruled over a fertile 
country from the Ramayana of ancient date Where Sugreeva describes to the VAnaras 
in glowing terms the residence of Seeta. The sage Valmiki says that Sugreevan des- 
cribes to the Vanaras going southward how they will recognise at sight the city gate of 
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the Pandyas which is imbedded with gold, pearls and precious stones and which is 
built in continuation with the walls of the fort. Here he describes at length the magni-* 
hcent city gates of the Pandya kings. It is to be noted that while speaking about the 
beauty and wealth of a city he is in raptures with its gates. So he leaves us to draw 
our own inference as to the wealth and grandeur of the city. The very fact, that the 
first thing that might catch their eye, he says, will be a gate, enables us to have an idea 
about the height and breadth of the ponderous gate. We know that the age was 
famous for animals and living beings of an abnormal size. It was also the custom to 
have high and broad gates so that there might be room enough for huge elephants to 
pass under, carrying the sovereign seated in a howdah inlaid with precious stones with 
the attendants to hold the umbrella over him. As the gates were of gold, the reflection 
of its brightness enabled people to see them from afar. Again, when Havana's fort 
was seized by Sri Rama, he was struck with surprise when he saw the priceless and 
magnificent emeralds that had been used for flooring the bathroom of Havana. We 
infer from this that the wealth and«grandeur of the city of Havana was equal to that 
of the cities of the South Pandya Kingdom. I^nkah should be considered not the 
only province over which Havana ruled, but one of the many, and the seat of his 
government must have been somewhere far south in the Indian Ocean. 

It is again said that Oodiyan Cheralatham. the Chera King* helped the armies 
of the Pancha Pandavas with victuals as long as the war lasted. 

We read again that Havana, the ten*headed giant, ruled long over an exten- 
sive kingdom which had the Vindhya rapge as its northern boundary, and that his 
lieutenants Kharan and Dushanan fought* against Rama with their 14,000 chariots of 
bronze, as Sisera came against the Israelites with his 900 chariots of iron. Havana also 
possessed high literary merit and was specially an expert in Music. It is said that 
when he attempted to uproot the Kailasa hill, Paramasivam very nearly crushed him 
under the hill with the might of his toe ; that he then played on the Veena and sang 
the praises of Sivan by chanting ’the Sama Vedam and thus obtained divine favour. 

It appears that the Rig Vedam of his time was chanted with the four Oodatta and Anudat- 
ta Swarams, Hi and Dha and Ga and Ni and that later on Sama Vedam was chanted with 
the additional three Swarita swarams, Sa, Ma and Pa. Sama Vedam possesses in full the 
Sampoorana sapta swarams with which Havana, for the first time, praised the deity* 

The fact that he was the first to introduce the three new swarams melted the heart of 
the deity in his favour. His ganam resembles that of South India with its perfect 
modes. 

It is manifest from some of the Sootrams of Agastya that music, dancing and 
such rare arts flourished in this countiy long anterior to the time of * Agattiyam * which 
treated about lyal, tsai and Natakam. Again, the fact that the Holy Bible speaks about 
musicians skilful in playing the Kinnair and the Nagaswaram during the ante-diluvian 
period, authorises us to say that music was extensively in use in South Madum and its 
49 province.*!. It is difficult to come across such tremendous gates of brass as were 
found in Babylon and Nineveh. Such gates were in hundreds in those cities, but now 

K : ^ ^ Si 

!• 
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not even one is to be seen like them. There must have been many such gates 
inlaid with gold and precious stones, in South Madura. There is reason also to think 
that the fortress of Havana, and its grandeur must have been equally great. 

We read in the Puranas that (when the Pandavas were living a retired life 
in the forest,) Arjuna, who had married Subhadra, the sister of Sri Krishna, the ruler 
of Dwaraka, came to Madura (known as Manavur), and that he married Chitrangada, 
the daughter of Chitravahana Pandiyan and remained at his court for three years* 
Further, we read that Arjuna taught the art of Bharatam to the women in the palace 
of Viratapuram in the Matchya Desa, and that the Kings of the Chera, Chola and Paadya 
countHes were present at the marriage of his son Abhimanyu. The strong ties of friend- 
ship that existed among the kings of that period, their culture, and there enthusiasm 
for music and the art of dancing were so great that they are incomprehensible to us* 
We do not need a better instance for this than that of Kusan and Lavan, sons of Sri 
Rama, who distinguished themselves in the art of making Kathas from Ramayana, 
in the presence of royalty, being trained by the sage Valmiki. Again, we read in the 
Holy Bible that when Daniel, the devoted servant of God, (during the reign of Darius 
in Babylon) was cast into the den of lions, the King being filled with grief for his act, 
could not eat but kept awake the whole night and would not allow any musical instru- 
ments to be played before him. This, along with the custom of having music in royal 
palaces morning and evening at the present day, warrants us to suppose that the same 
custom, which was in vogue 2,500 years ago must have prevailed in "'ancient South 
Madura also. Apart from their excellence in culture and music, the ancients, (as we 
read in the chapters describing the city and village in *Silappadhikaram' of Ilankovadigal) 
were noted for their enormous wealth as reflected by their large emporiums, grain 
stores, different kinds of cloth of cotton, silk, wool and lace, different kinds of spices 
like eaglewood, sandalwood, camphor and the like, and different kinds of precious 
stones like diamonds, rubies, pearls and coral. 

23. The excellence of South Indian architecture. 

We shall be surprised at the architectural skill of our ancestors. We may find 
at the present day in the temples at Madura, Avudayarkoil, Tenkasi, Mahabalipuram, 
Tiruchendoor, Srirangam, Chidambaram, Vellore, Conjeevararo, Tanjore and other 
places remarkable specimens of architecture which reflect great skill on the workmen, 
such as verandahs built with rafters and joists of granite stone, capitals of pillars 
worked like folded rolls, huge images carved out of a single granite stone, highly poli- 
shed images cut out of black granite, life-like petals of flowers made of chunam, bows and 
bow-strings carved out of granite and chains of granite. Again, Emperor Krishnadeva- 
rayalui who ruled over Vijayanagaram (Bellary) 500 years ago b^n building on a 
tremendous scale the entrance gopurams.to the. big temples at Madura and Srirangam. 
Many, might have seen the exquisite beauty of the work which is wholly on granite and 
the huge granite door-frames. The proverb, *'like the foundation of Rayalu’s gopuram*\ 
is in use even at the present day. The work which, he commenced has been so 
elaborate, that it is left incomplete because no one could continue.it and it excites 
the wonder of the beholder. 

' ... 
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94. The deities of the Tamil Country— their scholarship in Tamil. 

Nakkeeranar, the annotator on * Irayanarahapponir says that the first Sangam 
existed long before the deluge, and th'at Agastya as well as Siva, (the deity with matted 
locks of hair, who burnt Tripurams) and Skanda (Subramanya, who cleft the mountain 
with his lance) were presidents thereof. This warrants us to say that Parama- 
sivam himself ruled over South Madura and that he and his son Subramanya patro- 
nised the Tamil language and were presidents of the Sangam. 

The following facts show that the Tamil language was one best loved by 
Paramasivam 

It is said that during the period of the last Sangam, when Champaka Pandyan 
Vangisha Choodamani was ruling over North Madura, Paramasivan composed a 
poem on the subject that was uppermost in the mind of the ruler and gave it to one 
Dharmi who was thus enabled to carry away the prize of the 1,000 pieces of gold pro- 
mised by the sovereign. Again, many scholars praise Paramasivam in their poems in 
the following terms. 

** /gill i QuQ^MtQm 

Again, — ** ugil9i^0^/giJ^^4Q*g*m Mf^k ** 
again — “ mjuw ” . 

and again. — “ umt 

utuQm 

It is said, again, that Sundara Pandya (who married Thatathaka), and his son 
Oogra Pandya, who ruled over North Nfadura, were considered incarnations of Siva 
and Subramanya respectively. 

Again, the Pandya Kings are all known by the names of Tamil nadan, Then- 
navan, Tamilar koman, Koodar koman, Kadamba vana nadhan, Madhu rasan, Pandivala- 
nadhan, and scholars have used these flattering epithets for Siva and Subramanya and 
the Pandyan Kings descended frbm them. We see then that Siva and Subramanya and 
the Pandyan Kings, who descended from them, were rulers over South Madura, Korkaei 
and North Madura and were great patrons of the three divisions of Tamil— -lyal, Isai 
and Natakam. People built temples for the more celebrated of these Kings and deified 
them. All those who' descended from these Kings were traditional worshippers of 
Siva and his son Subramanya, who were the first Presidents of the first Sangam.* We 
might see a number of temples dedicated to Siva and Vigneswara in South India and 
the islands of Sumatra and Java. Such temples are rare in Northern India and other 
parts. 

We read in the dthalapurana of North Madura, named '^Tiruvalavoy** and in 
** Tiruvilayadal Purana" that the Kings who ruled at North Madura for 130 genera- 
tions were the descendants of Somasnndara Pandya, (another name for Siva.) We 
read also about Music, Bharatam and Talam in the Viragu-vitra Padalam, or Yal 
vasitta Padalam, Isaivathuventra Padalam and Kal-mari-yadiya Padalam of the same 
Parana. 
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as* How we may determine the ancient history of India from the 
period of the three Tamil Sangaihs. 

My noble readers, the age of ancient India is hot reckoned merely by numbers 
as 2 years or 3 years, but more minutely, as in the period of such and such Manu, in a 
particular Yuga, in a particular * Parivrutti ' (1^0 years), in a certain year (as Bhava or 
Yuva) and in such and such a Rasi-month. It is customary to say that a man was born, say 
in the year Bahudhanya, in the Kataka-ravi. But as (he particular Bahudhanya year is 
not mentioned (there are so many of them, one for every sixty years), or the parti- 
cular Parivrutti or Ayilya Tiruvila or the Yuga it is very difficult to say what the 
age of the man is. Again, in some of the Indian Royal families, the names of ancestors 
are constantly repeated in the succeeding generations just to show how the names of 
the progenitors are revered. But it throws considerable difficulty in the way of reckon- 
ing the age of any particular king. 

Again the authors of Puranas and Itihasas of old, being ignorant of the worth 
of historical age, have given the number of years according to their own fancy. 
Presuming that a human year was 365 days, and a divine year 360 of those 365 days, 
they say that a king ruled for 10,000 or 40,000 or 60,000 of the divine years ! They 
say again that many rishis lived for a number of Oolis and many chathur-yugas. 
Hence the hopelessness of the ancient history of India as regards age. Histories 
abound in such improbabilities. To add to this, the scholars, who wrote on principles of 
morality and equity, never cared to enlighten the reader, from beginning to end, on 
their country, name or age. Readers of Rural, Attichoudi, Kondreiventhan, Moothurai, 
Nanneri, Nalvali and other similar works will testify to this. There was, again, no 
registry of new books in those early days. Even if they did register them, such a fact 
was mentioned either in the first or the last page which were surely destined to be 
destroyed by moth within a short time I Such destruction would naturally ca^se 
difficulty in computing the age. Again, a wrong idea has entered into the mindsof people 
that it was a glorious thing to pass off works of recent date as works of great antiquity, 
and to assign the names of ancient authors for works written by them. But this is 
mostly confined to works made up of trumped up stories like the Puranas and does not 
apply to work.s on justice and morality and the accurate sciences. For example, we 
are aware how Sthalapuranas spring up every day. < The author borrows the services 
of a Vyasa to relate the story, a Soothapuranika to relate it to Janamajaya, and a 
Narada to inspire the author, another Vyasa. In course of time all their works will 
become converted into Vedas and Puranas written by Vyasa. The names Sootha- 
puranika, Narada and Vyasa, though they appear different, the author of the 
Puranas is one and the same. Though we are cognisant of .the real authors of these 
Sthalapuranas snd their historical worth, we believe them to be genuine because 
the names of the above mentioned sages, and those of a few of the deities, occur there. 
This blind belief is peculiar to India. It is unsafe to determine the age of the history 
of India by these Puranas alone. 

It is impossible to gauge the authenticity of the history of thousands of years 
except through ancient records that are available. The age of the three Sangams 
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appears to be genuine, and so, later histories might well be calculated from that period. 
As south Madura was destroyed along with its 49 provinces, wc have no other authen- 
tic records to fall back upon. 

What the historians say about Lemuria, the natural features of the countries 
that adjoined it, the antiquity of the Tamil language And the admixture of Tamil words 
in many foreign languages, appears to be true. Time may yet reveal facts of greater 
authenticity. We concur with the scholars who declare that Tamil was the language 
of ancient Lemuria, and that it was prior to every other language. The great land 
portion in the South of Indian Ocean which extended as far as the Kerkulan Isles 
must have been the original habitation of the Tamilians before the first Ooli, and the 
seat of the first Tapiil Sangam for 4,400 years It is said that there was the peak 
Kumari, surrounded by hills, in the south of this continent, and that the river Pahtruli 
which takes its rise f^rom these hills, was artificially dug by Vadimbalambaninda 
Pandya. This may be analogous to the case of the river Vygni whose course was 
diverted to the east, though it would naturally empty itself into the Arabian Sea taking 
its rise from the Western Ghats. This river Pahtruli must have been a great and broad 
river. This river, as well as the Kumari must have taken their rise from the Kumari 
hills which could be compared to the Himalayas in height and grandeur. When this 
hill and the river were destroyed, the Kumari river, the northern boundary of the 
continent, must also have disappeared. Although we have no records to understand 
the antiquity of this period, yet we may be sure that Mudathirumaran, the last of the 
Pandyas, who came to Kapatapuram after the deluge, as well as the Presidents of the 
first Sangam, like Agasttya and the author of Tolgauppyam, must have given the 
members of the Second Sangam an idea of the glory and grandeur of the first. For 
the 4,440 years of the Sangams, presided over by 4,449 eminent literary men, would 
not have been so definitely stated. As there was another deluge 3,700 years after, the 
incidents of the first deluge are but casually stated. However, there is no reason to 
doubt the truth of the incidents as they were traditionally handed down and considered 
to be real facts. It is a known fact that the third Sangam came to an end nearly 1,800 
years ago, yet no mention is made of the existence of a Sangam. After the demise of 
the last Sangam in the 2nd century A. D. the Tamil country has been ruled by the 
Pandya Kings for nearly 1,000 years i.e., till 1200 A. D. After the Pandya kings, 
a Muhammadan ruler named Athi Sultan reigned for 50 years, and after him kings of 
the Naik dynasy such as Visvanatha Naik and Tirumalai Naik; and these were 
followed by Murari Rao, Appaji Rao, Chanda Saheb, Khan Sahebandafewminor kings, 
who fought with each other often and ruled for very short periods. There was no peace 
in the country till Madura and its nighbouring provinces came under the benign British 
government in 1801 A. O. The demise of the Sangam is due to the times when every- 
body's life and property were so insecure. The language also suffered at the same 
time owing to the predominance of works written in alien tongues and the introduction 
of foreign words. 
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a6. How the fourth Tamil Sangam at Madura came into 
existence during the reign of Her Gracious Majesty 
Queen-Empress Victoria. 

The benign British government brought India into a state of tranquillity and 
security by putting down internecine war, preventing foreign invasion, removing tur- 
bulent rulers, and introducing such facilities as Telegraphs,. Postal service, good roads 
and railways, water works. Hospitals, Schools, Colleges and Universities, Courts of 
Justice and the like. Her Gracious Majesty Queen-Empress Victoria who has graciously 
ruled over India, and looked upon her subjects as her own children became Empress in 
1858 and ruled the British Empire peacefully for 64 years. The disappearance of civil 
wars| the subjugation of many cruel acts, and the formation of many an association for 
^ bringing people together as brethren of the same community, all these were the results of 
the benign government. So an association was formed of members who had an exalted 
idea of the antiquity of Tamil and its eminent literature, for the purpose of making 
researches into, and collecting and printing, ancient Tamil works. So in the year 1901 — 
the 64th year of the reign of Her Majesty who was the first Empress — the fourth Tamil 
Sangam was organised. 

How can we disbelieve the first three Sangams and their grandeur when we 
know for certain that the fourth Tamil Sangam sprang up in the 5,oo2('<^ year of the 
Kaliyuga, I. iv8oo years after the demise of the third, and has been going for the 
last 13 years with 251 members on its rolls where researches into the language are 
being made! This Sangam was organised chiefly by the efforts of the Zemindar of 
Palaivanattam and Sriman ' Pandidorai Thevar. It might well have been named 
Palaivanattam Tamil Sangam or Pandidorai Tamil Sangam. But the fact that it has 
been named Madura Tamil Sangam shows the continuity of it with the first three 
Sangams. 

We shall do well to notice here the origin of the Sangam, the first presidents, 
the patrons, the active workers and members of the same so that it may convince those 
who are ignorant of the particulars of the first three Sangams. 

tHE FOURTH MADURA TAMIL SANGAM 

INSTITUTED BY 

Sriman p. PANDI THORAI THEVAR. 

Ofi May 24lks 


The following were its Presidents for the last 13 years. 
1. Sriman Pandi Thorai Thevar, AvL 

а. •• S. Saminatha Vijaya Thevar, Avl. ’ 

3. „ P. S. Subramanirlyer, Avl. 

4. Rajangesvara Mutturamalinga Setupati, Avl. 

5. Sriman Kao Bahadur M. Animugam Pillai, Avl. 

б. „ Honourable K. Rama Iyengar, Avl* 
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7. Honourable P. Ramanathan, AvI. 

8. M.R.Ry. Maha mahopadhyaya V. 0« Saminatha Iyer, AvI. 

The following gentlemen are the patrons of the Sangam 

I. Palavanattam Zemindar l^riman P. t^andi Thorai Thevar Avl.» (Founder). 

а. His Highness Bhaskara Sethupati Avl. 

3* «• Rajarajeswara Mutturamalinga Setupati Avl. 

4* •• The Maharajah of Pudukota, Avl 

5 * II The Maharajah of Travancore, Avl 

8. u The Maharajah Gaikwar of Baroda, Avl. 

7- II The Maharajah of Mysore, Avl 

8 . „ The Maharajahol Darbhanga, Avl 

9* II The Maharajah of Cochin, Avl 

*0. ,f The Rajah of Ettiyapuram, Avl 

II. Sriman Pettatchi Chettiar Avl, Andipatti Zemindar. 

I a. Sriman V. T. S. Savuha Pandya Thevar Avl, Setur Zemindar. 

13. Sriman A. L. A. R. Arunachallam Chettiar. 

14. Sriman Ramachandra Thevar, Avl 

15. Sriman Subramania Teerthapati* Zemindar of Singampatti. 

16. „ Raja M. Dinakara Bahadur, Avl 

1 7* „ R. M. C. Vyravan Chettiyar, Avl, Devikottah. 

18. „ M. L* M. Ramanathan Chettiarp Avl, „ 

19* II M. R. N. Raipanathan Chettiar, Avl, „ 

so. ,1 R. A. A. R. Arunachalam Chettiar, Avl, „ 

31* „ A. A. S. Somasundram Chettiar, Avl, „ 

23. „ . M. A. A* Arunachalam Chettiar, Avl, „ 

33. „ M. V. Alagappa Chettiar, Avl, „ 

34. „ V. L. R. L. Petthaperumal Chettiar, Avl, Devikottah. 

The following are active Members of the Sangam who are responsible for its 
efficient working — 

1. His Highness Sriman Rajarajesvara Setupati, (President.) 

3. M.R'Ry. S. R. M. M. T. T. Pettatchi Chettiar, Avl, (Vice-President). 

3. «, Maha mahopadhyaya V. O. Saminatha Iyer, Avl 

4.. „ V. Gopalasami Raghunatha Rajaliar Avl 

5. „ Dakshanamoorti Durai Raja, Avl, B.A., B.L. 

б. „ Nallasami Pillai, Avl, B.A., B<L* 

7* II Ct A. V. Somasundram Pillai Avl, B.A., B.L. 

8. „ T. A. Ramalingam Chettiar Avl, B*A*, B.L 

9 * II R. Raghava lyengari Avl 

10. „ Rao Sahib M. Abraham Pandithar, Avl 

11. „ V. S. Ramasami Shastrial, Avl 

1 3. „ Khan Bahadur H. Abdul Subhan Sahibi A\ I. 

13. H S. Gopalasami Iyengar, Avl.,B.A. 

14. II T. N. Sundararaja Iyengar, Avl, B.A., B-L \ 

15. .. T. C Srinivasa Iyengar, Avl, B.A., B.L., / 
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The following is a list of members who have made original compositions 
and researches in the Tamil literature and have obtained the sanction of the Sangam 
from time to time. — 


Ry. V. O. Saininatha Iyer, Avl., Maha Mahopadliya^M, IVcsidency Col lege » Madias. 

R. Raghava Iyengar, Avl., Samasthana Vidwan, Ramnad. 

T« Narayana Iyengar, Editor of Sen-Tamil, Madura. 

Sri Arangasami Iyengar, Avl., Head Ma.ster, Tamil Sangam College, Madura. 
Setur R. Subramania Kavirayar, Vidwan, Tiruvaduthurai Mutt. 

A. Shanmugam Pillai, Avl., Tamil Vidwan, Sholavandan. 

Ambalavana Navalar, Avl., Tamil Vidwan, Tinnevelly. 

Poovai A-iht i-avidlnnam Kilyanisundira Mudaliyar, Avl-, Tamil Vidwan, Madras. 
A. Nartiyanasami Iyer Avl., Head Tamil Pandit, Town High School, Kiimbakonam. 
T. P. .Sivarama Pillai Avl., Head Tamil Pandit, Hindu College, Tinnevelly. 

A. Muttiithambi Pillai, Avl-, Tamil Vidwan, Navalaikotam, Jaffna. 

A. Kumara.sami Pillai, Avl., Tamil Vidwan, Sunnagain, Jaffna. 

Kaviraj Nallayappa Pillai, Avl., Tamil Vidwan. Tinnevell3\ 

R. Appu lyengir, Avl, Tamil Pandit, Hindu High School, Srivilliputtur. 

P. A. Muttii tandavaraya Pillai, Avl., Tamil Vidwan, Tranquebar. 

P. S. Oevasikhamani Iyer, Avl., Tamil Pandit, Raja’s High .School, .Sivaganga. 

M. R Kandusami Kavirayar, Avl., Editor, Vidyabhanu, Madura. 

M. R. Arunachala Kavirayar, Avl*, ramil Vidwan, Vivekabhanu Ofiice, Madura. 
Kanji Nagalinga Mudaliar Avl., Tamil Vidwan, Madras. 

M. S. Subramania Kavirayar, Avl., Tamil Pandit, Hindu College, Tinnevelly. 

K. .Srccnivasacharinr, Avl., Head Tamil Pandit. Hindu College, My.sore. 

T. Kyla.sam Pillai, Avl., Head-master, Saivaprakasa Vidyasala, Jaffna. 

V. SadasivaChctiiar, Avl., rarnil Pandit, .S. P. G. College, Trichinopoly. 

V. Kuppusami Raju, Avl., Vidwan, Govindan & Brothers, I'anjore. 

N. Swaini Vedachalam, Avl-, M.adras. 

K. Gopalachai iar, Avl., Head Tamil Pandit, Christian College, Madras. 

T. S. .Subramania Pillai, Avl., Tirugnanasambandha Matala} a Sabha, Tuticorin. 

P. M. Muttai)'a Pillai, Avl., Tuticorin. 

Swami Rudra Kotcesvarar, Dharma Lodge, Poottan Sandai, Travancore. 

C. Rungasami Naickcr, Avl., George Town, Madras. 

V. Gopalasami Regunatha Rajaliar, Avl., Haridwara Mangalam, Tanjore District. 
M. Sambasiva Nayanar, Avl., Tamil Vidwan, Saliyamangalam, Tanjore Ut. 

G. Sathasivam Pillai, Avl-, Editor, “ Ncclalochini”, Negapatam. 

Nalla Kuttalam PilKii, Avl., Tamil Pandit, Setupati High School, Madura. 

C. S. Chokkalingam Pillai, Avl, Tamil Pandit, Coimbatore. 

R. M. Palanivelu Pillai, Avl, Iron Merchant, East Gate, Tanjore. 

M. V. Ramanujachariar, Avl, Tamil Pandit, College, Kiimbakonam. 

M. Palanisami Goundar, Avl, Kumaralingam, Palni Taluq. 

S. M. Syed Mahamed Alim Pulavar, Avl*, Kcelakarai. 

S. Radhakrishna Iyer, Avl, B.A.i F.M.U., Pudukotah 

G. Subramania Iyer, Avl, Editor, *' Swadesha Mitran", Madras. 

T. Ramakrishna Pillai, Avl, B.A., High Court, Madras. 

K. Sundararamier, Avl, M.A., Lecturer, Kumbakonam. 


The Foorth Madnrt Temtl Stnghin. 


44. M.R.Ry. J. M- Nallasami Pillai, Avl, B-A., B L, Membci'i Tamil Sangam Committee, Mncliirn. 

45. K. G* Sesha Iyer, Avl., B«A-, B-L-, High Court, Vakil, Trivandrum. 

46. „ B. S. Subramania Iyer, Avl-, B.A., Revenue Board Ollke, Madras. 

47. „ S. V. Kallapiran Pillai, Avl., B A., Special Deputy Collector, Trichinn|xdy- 

48. „ Pagadal S. P. Narasimhalu Naidu, Avl , Editor, “ The Crescent", Coimbatore. 

49. „ S, Saminatha Iyer, Avl., Sannadhi Street, Ramnad. 

50. ,, S. Paulvanna Mudaliar, Avl., Secretary, S. V. Subha, Tinnevelly. 

51. t, M. S. Pooranalingain Pilla^', Avl., B.A., Bridge, Tiinievclly. 

52. ., T. C. Sreenivasa Iyengar, Avl, B.A., B-L., Honorary .Secretary, I'amil .Sangam. 

53- „ 1 . Saminatha Mudalian Avl., Supervisor of Primary .Scla.ols, ranjtnr. 

54. „ V. P. Subramania Mudaliar, Avl., G. B. V. C., Dy.-Supt., Civil X'etcrinary, Madrasi. 

55. „ V. Muttukumarasami Mudaliar Avl., B.A., Inspector, Rangixui. 

56. „ Chit-Kylasam Pillai, Avl., Secretariat, Colombo. 

57. „ Karkulam Kuppusami Mudaliar, Avl.* B.A., (iovernment Secretariat. Madras. 

58. „ S. Krishnasami Iyengar, Avl., M. A., M. R. A. S., Bangalore City. 

59. „ T- Kanakasundram Pillai, Avl., B.A., 315, Mint Street, Madras. 

60. „ P. Vencatasami Mudaliar, Huzur SheristacLir, rinncvclly. 

61. „ V. J. Thambi Pillai, Avl., M- R. A- S., Wellavetti, Colombo- 

62. „ T. A. Ramalinga Chettiar, Avl., B.A., B-l.., Coimbatore. 

63. „ N. V. Sundara Raja Iyer, Avl., B.A-, First tirade Pleader, Kamiiad 

64. „ K. Devanadhachariar, Avl.. Pamil P.'vndit, Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

65. f, T. Lakshmana Pillai, Avl., B.A.i lluzitr Oflicc, I'l ivaiiditim. 

66. „ K. V. Subba Iyer Avl. » Head-Master, r. H. School, Madras. 

67. „ M. R. Sreenivasa Iyengar, Avl., Tamil Vidvan, Pudnkotah. 

68. „ M. K. M. Aodul Kadir Rowther, Avl., Hakhdhar, Srdhukudi. 

69. M. Julien Vin.scn Esq-, Profc.s.s«>r al * Ecolcdc Langues Orientals, 5S, me del 

linivei sile, P.n is. 


70. 

7>- 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 
77- 

78. 

79. 

80. 

81. 

82. 

83 

84. 

85. 

86 . 

87. 

88 . 

89. 

90. 


M. N. Sesha Iyer, Avl., Peacher, .Setliupati Higii School, Madura. 

Peruhavaluthan Rangachariar, Avl, Malta Mahopadhyaya, KumlKikrmam. 

T. E. Srinivasachariar, Avl, .Sanskrit Pandit, College, Knmbakonam. 

V. Sriniva.sachariar, Avl, Sanskrit Vidwan, Ramnad. 

Veerasami Iyengar, Avl, Samasthaiia Viyikarana Vidwan, Elliyapniam. 
Chandrasekhara Sastrial, Avl, Malta Mahopadhyaya, Sanskrit Pandit, Maritas. 

R. Krishnamachariar, Avl, M. A., Insi>cciQr of Sanskrit .Schools. 

L. K. Thulasi Ram, Avl, B.A., B.L., Vakil, Madura. 

Dakshanamurti Dorai Rajah, Avl, B.A., B.L., High C^tint V'akil, Madura. 
Sundaralingaswanii Kamaya Naickcr, Avl, Madura. 

Khan Bahadur H. Abdul Subhan Sahib, Avl , Retired A.sst. Poli* e .Supt-, M.tdura. 
K. Annamalai Pillai, Avl, Tamil Pandit, Ammanur, TiruturaiiKwindi. 

K. P. Scygutambi Palar, Avl, Sandi .Street, Kotar. 

S. Kalyana Goundar, Avl, Servampatti Zemindar, 'rrirhcngr»de. 

M. Kadiresa Chettiar, Avl, Mahipalanpatti, Ramnad. 

N. Somasundaram Pillai, Avl, Police .S. H- O. Tirurnakotai, ranjoie I)t. 

J. V. Subramania Iyer, Avl, B A., Manager, P.W.I)-, Bellary. 

T. A. Muttusami Konar, Avl, Secretary, Saiva .Samaj, TrichcngtKJc. 

M. P. Mascarenhas, Esq., Coral Mills Co., (Ltd.), Tiiticoriii. 

T. A. Gopinatha Row, Avl, M. A., Archeological .Supdt. 'rrivandrum. 

Nellaiappa Pillai, Avl, B.A-, Sub-Magistrate, Oodumalpet. 
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91. M.R.l<y. Mutturathna Mudaliar, Avl., Tiruvarur. 

92. H M. V. Minakshisundra Mudaliar, Avl., First-Grade Pleader, Coimbatore. 

93. „ P Ramanatha Mudaliar, Avl., Chintadripet, Madras. 

94. „ Y...S. Taylor Bodhakar, East Gate. Madura. 

95. ,, T. N. Tangavelu Mudaliar# Avl-, Assistant Auditor, Madras. 

96. M Bava Vydilinga Mudaliar, Avl., Mirasidar, Tiruvarur. 

97. „ Rao Bahadur K. S. Sreenivasa Pillai, Avli Pleader, Tanjore. 

98. ,, Rtimasubba Mudaliar, Avl-, Mirasidar, Alttambadi, Tiruturaipoondi. 

99. „ Sri la Sri Anantha Shanmuga Saranalaya Swamigal, Tillaivilagam, Tanjore Dt- 

ioo> ,, S. V. M. .Swaminatha Pillai, Avl., Merchant, Velipalayam, Negapatam. 

10 1 . „ P. .Samson Esq., Advocate, Mynchien, Burma. 

102. ■ „ A. Sundaranatha Pillai, Avl-, Tamil Pandit, S.P.G. College, Trichinopoly. 

103. ,« Kumarasami Mudaliar, Avl-, Big House, Kunnur, Srivilliputtoor. 

(04. „ M. Mariappa Pillai Avl., Mirasidar, Karuvappanaickanpettah, Trichinopoly. 

105. O. S. P. S. E. Pakeer Mythecn Rowther, Madura- 

io6- „ .S. Krishnasami Senaiya Nadar, Avl., Mirasidar, Palliyur. 

107. „ A. Chithambara Mudaliar, Avl., Police Inspector, Oottaranmerur, Chingleput- 

* 108. „ S. Krishnasami I^'er, Avl., Tamil Pandit, College, Trivandrum. 

109. ,1 V. M. Thangayya Naicker, Avl-, Mirasidar, Valatamangalam, Tanjore Dt. 

MO. ,1 S. Govindasami Pillai Avl., Manager, S. S. School Avalivanallur, Tanjore Dt. 

in. „ B. Krishnasami rhevar Avl, Mirasidar, Avalivanallur, Haridwaramangalam, 

Tanjore Dt. 

112. „ . A. M- Satagoparamanujachariar, Avl# Tamil Pandit, N. H. School, Trichy. 

113. „ Ramasami Vannyar Avl, Mirasidar, Pulavarnattam, Tanjore Dt. 

114. „ Pampya Sethurayar, Avl, President, Nattamil Sangam, Ilankadu. 

115. „ S. Gnanasikhamani Mudaliar, Avl, B.A., Srivaikuntam. 

116. „ K. R. Venkatarama Iyer, Avl, B.A-, B-L., High Court Vakil Madura. 

117. „ M. Panchanatham Pillai, Avl, East Main Street, Trivadi. 

m 8. „ M. Vencatasami Nattar, Avl, Head Tamil Pandit. S. P. G. College. Trichinopoly. 

119. „ V. R. Pakkirisami Pillai Avl, Negapatam. 

1 20. „ Ramasami Pillai, Avl, Teacher, Pudukotah- 

I2J. „ T. N. .Sundara Raja b^engar, Avl, B.A, B.L., Honry Secretary, Tamil Sangam, 

Madura. 

122. „ Rao Saheb M. Abraham Pandither, Avl, Karunanithi Medical Hall, Tanjore. 

123. „ Muttu Vijaya Ragunadha Muttukumara Vanangamudi Valuvadi Devar, Avl, 

Zemindar, Tanjore. 

124. „ R« Saminatha Vijaya Thevar, Avl, Zemindar of Papanad, Tanjore. 

125. „ T. Bhaktavatchalam, Avl, B.A., Vepery, Madras. 

126. „ C. V. Krishnasami Iyer, Avl, District Munsiif, Tiruvarur, Tanjore Dt. 

127. „ P. S. Ramalinga Vijaya Thevar, Avlf Younger Zemindar of Papanad, Tanjore. 

128. „ P. Kumarasami Pillai Avl, B-A-, Head Clerk, MunsifT Court, Madura- 

129. „ L. Gopalasami Iyengar Avl, B.Ai Vakil and Auditor, Tamil Sangam. 

1 30. „ Hon. S. Rm. M. Ramasami Chettiar, Avl, Municipal Chairman, Chidambaram. 

13 1. „ . N. A. V. Somasundaram Pillai, Avl, B. A., B.L., Bridge Tinnevelly. 

13a. „ Oobhayavedagama Pandither of Yalpanattunallur, Sin^pore. 

133. „ S. Somasundaram Pillai Avl, High Court VakU, Madras. 

134. „ Rajamannarsami Nadalvar Avl, Seeralur, Tanjore Dt 

135. „ Venkatachala Regunatha Rajaliar Avl, Mirasidar* Tanjore. 
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138- 

»39- 
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141. 
14a. 
143- 
144. 
145- 
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147. 

140- 
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150/ 
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>5a- 
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173. 
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174* 

*75- 

176. 

177- 

178. 

179 - 

180. 
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M.R.Ry. V. Appasami Vandayar Avl , Landlord, Poondi, Tanjore. 

„ K. Sadasiva Chettiar Avl, Mint Street, Madras. 

„ Mosul* Munisami Mudaliar Avl, 1 75, Mint Street, George Town, Madras. 

„ K. P. Arunachala Mudaliar Avl, Mirasidar, Kotivinayakanallur, Tiruturai|K)ondi. 

„ Valmeekalingam Pillai Avl, Mirasidar, Menali, Tirutuiaipoondi. 

„ M. Gopalakrishna Iyer Avl, Tamil Pandit, College, Madura. 

„ S. D. Krishna Iyengar Avl, B A., B.L., High Court Vakil, Madura- 

„ M. S. Sesha Iyengar Avl, B.A., First Grade Pleader, Madura- 

,, A. Gopalninuttusami Naidu Avl, Teacher, Govt. School, Pahoor- 

., V. Sundaram Iyer Avl, B.A., B.L.. High Court Vakil, Madura. 

„ V. S. Lakshminarayana Iyer, Avl, B.A., B L., High Court Vakil, Madina. 

„ K. Venkoba Row Avl, Thanappa Mudaliar Agraharam, Madura. 

„ C. Natesa l3'er Avl, B.A., B.L., High Court Vjikil Madura. 

„ C. Srinivasa Rao S.iheb Avl. B.A., B-L., High Court V^akil, Madura- 

,, C. S. Venkatachariar Avl, High Court Vakil. Madras. 

„ T. R.amasami Iyengar, Avl, B-A., B-L., Vakil, M,'idurn. 

,, P. N. Naganatha Iyer Avl, B-A., Vakil Madura. 

„ M. Mathuvier Avl, B A., B L., High Court Vakil, Madura. 

„ C. Srinivasa Iyer Avl, B.A.. B L., High Court Vakil, Madura- 
„ A. Rangasami Iyer Avl, Government Pleader, Ramnacl 
„ V. R. Sitagopa Iyengar Avl, B.A.» B.L., Vakil, Madura. 

„ G. Soinayaji Iyer Avl, B A-, B.L., High Court Vakil, Madura. 

„ V. Rainachandra Iyer, Avl, B.A., B.L., Govt. Pleader, Madura. 

,, S. Ramasami Iyengar Avl, B.A., B-L*, Vakil, Madura- 

„ G. A, Sundaram Iyer Avl, B A.. B.L., Vakil, Madura. 

,» S. Harihara Iyer Avl, Vakil, Madura. 

„ Honourable K. Rama Iyengar Avl, B.A., B.L, High Court Vakil, Madura- 
,, M. R. N- Ramanathan Chettiar Avl, Dcvakotal). 

„ N. Natesa Iyer Avl, B.A., B L., Vakil Madura. 

„ Janakaraja ITievar Avl, Madura. 

„ S. Bhupalam Pillai Avl, Chief Clerk, P. W. D. Batticaloa, Ceylon. 

,, A. Oograpandiam Pillai Avl, Vakil, Ramnad. 

„ Naniperuinal Iyengar Avl, Muhavoor, Tiruparchclhi l*o.sl, Kamnad In- 

„ Karai M. Sabharatna Iyer Avl, Tamil Pandit, Jaffna. 

„ V. S. Ramasami Sastrigal, B-A., B.L.. Vakil, Madura. 

„ S. A. Subramania Iyer, Avl, Headmaster, Madura College. 

„ S. Rm. M. Ct. Pettatchi Chettiar, Avl, M. R. A. S., (Vice-President, Tamil 

Sangam, Madura ) Kanadukathan. 

„ G* Ramasami Iyengar, Avl, Landlord, Madura. 

I, M. Raghava Iyengar, Avl, Tamil Pandit, Tamil Lexicon OAicc, Madura. 

„ Subramania Pillai, Avl, Peishkar, Tirupparchethi Post. 

„ P. Subbaraya Iyer, Avl, Vakil, Madura. 

„ A. Sundaram Iyer, Avl, Vakil, Madura. 

„ K. Gopala Iyengar, Avl, Pleader, Paramakudi. 

„ M. Nagalingam Pillai, Avl, Pleader, Ramnad. 

„ M. C. Anaiappa Mudaliar, Avl, Tamil Pandit, Namakal 

„ C. M. Rajti Chettiar, Avl, M. B. P. G. Madraa. 
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182. M.R.Ky. Muthu K. M. Natesan Chettian AvK, Devakota. 

183. „ P. K. Ramasa mi Iyengar, A vl. High Court Vakil, Madura. 

184. ,) S. Vcdantam Iyengar, Avl., Pleaderi Paramakudi. 

185. „ T. V. Kothandarania Iyer, Avi.» Pleader, Paramakudi. 

186. „ A. S- Subbiar, Avl., Pleader, Paramakudi. 

187. „ A. L. V. R. Rni. Cliithambaram Chettiar, Avl*, Devakota. 

188. „ S. Nagalingan Pillai, Avl., Pleader, Paramakudi. 

189. „ T. V. Ramasami Iyengar, Avl., Pleader, Paramakudi. 

1 90. „ S. Gaiigadliaram Iyer, Avl, Ramnad. 

191. „ B. B. Subbarama Iyer, Avl., Tamil Pandit, Madura. 

192. „ N. R. Subramain'a Sarma, Avl., Tamil Pandit, A. M. P. High School, Pasumalai. 

193. „ M. Govindasanii lycr, Avl., Tamil Pandit, Madura. 

194. „ T. R. Srecnivasa Iyengar, Avl, Vakil, Madura. 

195. „ A. R. Narayana Iyer, Avl., Pleader, Srivilliputoor. 

196. „ S. R. Veiikatachariar, Avl., Pleader, Srivilliputoor. 

197. „ R. K. Nallakuttalam Pillai, Avl., Pleader, Srivilliputoor. 

19S. „ .S. Subbiar, Avl., Pleader, Srivilliputoor. 

199. „ D. Sundararaja Iyengar, Avl., Pleader, Madura. 

200. „ M. S. Vengusami Iyer, Avl., Pleader, Madura. 

201. „ N- .S. R. Natchiappa Mudaliar, Avl-, Negapatam. 

202. „ Rao Bahadur G. Srecnivasa Rao, Avl., First Grade Pleader, Madura. 

203. ,, T. Ramanuja Iyengar, Avl, Vakil, Ramnad. 

204. „ K. V. Ramachariar, Avl, South Mast Street, Madura. 

205. „ A. A. A. R. Arunachalam Chettiar, Avl, Karaikudi. 

206. „ C. M. Venkatachalapati Iyer, Avl, Municipal Councillor, Madura. 

207. „ S. V. A. Nagasami Chettiar, Avl, llayangudi. 

208. „ .S. M. Muthaya Rodrigo, Avl, Shop-keeper, Chilaw, Ceylon. 

209. „ R. Satagopachariar, Avl, Manager, Setui*. 

210. „ T. V. Chithambara Iyer, Avl, Tamil Pandit, Trivandrum. 

211. R. Krisnamachariar, Avl, Madura. 

212. „ K, A. Venketasubramania Iyer, Avl^ Pleader, Madura. 

2 1,^ ,. 1 ). S. Rengachariar, Avl, B.A, B.L., High Court Vakil Sivaganga. 

214. „ V. Manikkam Pillai, Avl, Pleader, Madura- 

215. ., C. Padmanabha Iyengar, Avl, Pleader, Mylaporc. 

2 1 6. „ M. V. Subi amania Iyer, Avl, Pleader, Madura. 

217. I, R. S. Narayanasami Iyer, Avl.,' Vakil, Madura. 

2 1 8. ,, R. R. Krishnamachariar, Avl, Tamil Vidvan, Madura. 

219. „ P. K. Subramania Pillaii Avl« Sub-Assistant Surgeon, Madura. 

220. „ K. Vadivelu Chettiar, Avl, Editor, *'Lokopakari" Madras. 

22 1 . V. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, Avl, Tamil Pandit, College, Pudukofah. 

222. •> A. Kandasami Pillai, Avl, Tamil Pandit, Katuputtur, Trichy. 

223. C*. A. C. Kasinathan Chettiar, Avl, Kothamangalam, Ramnad District. 

224. ., A. A. A Annamalai Chettiar, Avl, Money lender, Keelasevtlpatti. 

225. Eswaramoorthia Pillai. Avl, Merchant, Tuticorin. 

226. „ A. Varadhananjaya Pillai, Avl, Suramangalam, Salem- 

227- B. J. M. Kulasckhara Raj, Avl, Prakasapuiam, Nazareth (Tinnevelly District.) 

228. „ V. Srineevasa Desikachariar, Avl, First Grade Pleader, Madura. 
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*29. M.R.Ry. V. R Venkctarama Iyer, Avl, Thanibipatti, Watrap. 

230. „ V. Rcngachariar, Avl., 40, Tank Square, Triplicane. 

231. „ Pandit S. Sivanandam Pillai, Avl, Native Doctor, Madia>. 

232. „ V. Muthusami Iyer, Avl-, M. A.. L. T-, Ins|)cctor of Schools, Arpukkota. 

233. n P. Chitlianibarapuiinai V'aiianathan, Avl-, ramil Pandit, Hindu College, Tinncvelly, 

234. „ K- M. Muthukrishna Piliai Avl, Landlioldcr, Kalaka In. rinnevellv District. 

235. „ Rao Bahadur S. Bhavanandain Piliai, Avl-. K. R. II. S.. M. R. A- S , Assistant 

Commissioner of l\)lice, Madras. 

236. ,, T. S. Subramania Iyer, Avl, B- A., B- I-.. First Cirade Pleader. Madura. 

237. „ R. Rengachariar, Avl., B. A., B. 1 ... First Assisant, Madanapalle. 

238. „ R. Ganapathi Iyer, Avl., B. A., B- L.. High Court Vakil, Madura. 

239. „ Nagesvara Iyer, Avl- Journalist, Madura. 

240. „ M. Rangasami Iyer, Avl, B A-.B.L., V^akil, Ramnad. 

241. „ S. P. Nagasami Iyer, Avl, Pleader, Ramnad. 

242. „ S. Sreeniniuragam Piliai Avl, Vakil, rripalur, Ramnad. 

243. „ Dewan Bahadur L. D- Swami Kannu Piliai. Avl, M- A.. B. L., L.L.B., Registiar of 

('o-opeiativc Societies, Madra.s. 

244. „ M. V. Visvanatha Piliai, Avl, Tamil Painlit, (1 T., Madra.s 

245. „ W. Narayana Iyer, Avl, Sheristadar, Di.«trict Court, Chittoor. 

246. „ 1 ). Gopalacharlu, Avl, Vaidyaratna Pandit, Principal, Ayurvedic College, Madras. 

247. „ The Honourable Rao Bahadur P. Ke.sava Piliai, Avl, Pleader, Gooty. 

248. „ V- M. Ratnesvara Iyer, Avl, Tamil Pandit, S. M. S. Karakiidi. 

249. ,, T. V. Oomamahesvaram Piliai, Avl, P. A., B. L., Vakil, ranjorc. 

250. „ P. Sanibanda Mudaliar, Avl, B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil, Madras. 

251. „ A. G. Pichamuttu Piliai, Avl, B.A., L.T., Hd. Master, St. Peter's High School, Tan jorc. 

27. Some probable conclusions as regards the age of the three Sangams. 

It is now 1914 years since Christ was born and 5,014 years since kaliyugam 
began. It is said that the third sangam was in existence till 100 A. I). But inasmuch 
as it existed in North Madura for 1,850 years, we may put down the commencement cf 
the sangam to 3,664 years from now. We have noted already tl;at the kaliyugam began^ 
after the destruction of Dwaraka and that about the same time there was a deluge in the 
provinces adjoining the Indian Ocean. It appears that Kapatapuram, the seat of the 
Second Sangam, was then submerged. So the third Sangam must have come into 
existence about the year I1350 of the kaliyugam. If one asks where the Pandya Kings of 
Korkei were, during these 1,350 years, we may say that they came to Manavur, Pve or six 
miles east of North Madura, built their palaces there and settled down. While there, they 
built the city of modern Madura and a small temple there, and tran.sferred the .seat of 
Government also to the new city. Their old capital of Manavur is called old Madura, 
where ruins of palaces and temples may still be seen. We read in the Puranas 
that Aijuna was at Manavur where he married the daughter of the Pandya King Chitra- 
vahanan. From all these we are enabled to infer that, after the destruction of Kapata- 
puram by deluge, the Pandya Kings made Manavur the seat of their Government, 
that Madura was built by them while they were at Manavur and that the Sangam was 
established by them about the same time. We have also noted that there was a previous 
deluge before the kaliyuga. This is the deluge where Satyavrata figures. From the 
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fact that there was the Pandya rule as well as a Sangamin Kapatapuram 3,700 years 
before the commencement of the kaliyugam, we are not wrong in coocluding that there 
was a deluge 8,700 years ago. Again, when it is said that the author of Tolgauppiami 
contemporary with Nilandarutiruvil Pandyan ruling at South Madura before this 
deluge, existed during the period of the Middle Sangam, we may infer that Tolgauppiam 
must have been written over 8,700 years ago when South Madura was destroyed. 
Again when it is said that the Sangam existed in South Madura for 4,440 years we may 
fix the probable date of the F'irst Sangam to be 13,000 years ago. Moreover, a survey 
of the gencology for a number of generations, the number of Patron-Sovereigns whose 
literary works were approved and stamped by the authority of the Sangams, the style 
of the Tamil literature of the period — all these undoubtedly support the accuracy of 
our conclusions as regards the age of the Sangams. We cannot rely upon the Puranas 
for determining the age of the Sangams as they are partly mixed with fables, and as 
their age, according to eminent scholars, is only about 1,000, or 1,500 years. In Madura 
Tiruvilayadal Puranam, Pandya Kings are credited with 5,000, 8,000, 10,000 and even 
15,000 years of rule each ! But judging from the life of generations of sovereigns we 
find on an average they are either 50, 63 or 38 years, in which the interregnum period 
must also be included. 

We are not far wrong in concluding, then, that the Tamil language with its 
three angams of lyal, Isai, and Natakam, and consequently Music, flourished even 
i3»oooyears ago. 

Noble readers I it may surprise you or perhaps you may even think it absurd 
to be told that there was a Tamil Sangam 13,000 years ago, and that the Tamil language, 
with its three angams, was patronised and cultivated by ruling sovereigns, sages and 
scholars. But as the ancients have left no records, our task of reckoning the age of 
anything is so very hopeless. Age, even at the modern day, is calculated by the aid 
of extraneous literature and a few other means. At the present time books are regis- 
tered, which is a permanent record of age. The ancients on the other hand, merely 
noted the name of the year as Vahudhanya or Virodhikritu without mentioning to 
which particular cycle the year belonged. This undoubtedly resulted in last being 
first and first last. 

The dotting of some Tamil letters such as ^ and ^ mentioned by the author of 
Tolgauppiam (which letters are considered to belong to a rude stage) is a testimony to 
the antiquity of the language. 

Again, our readers are not unaware of the opinion of Professor Haeckel as 
regards the natural evolutionary growth of the earth. He determines from the shape 
of the conches and cover plates of snails that this earth must have had living beings in 
it even five millions of years ago. We come across such fossilised plates even now. 
He establishes the evolution of man from the lower animals by means of skeletons of 
animals, the structure and primai'y shape of the embryo and the peculiar development 
of the teeth and the head. 

We shall do yirell to give his theory as regards the age and primary residence 
of the fir^t man and the language of the first inhabitants. 
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middle or the last section of the Tertiary period. Others believe that man properly so-called, man 
endowed with speech w^s not evolved from the non-speaking ape-man (Pithecan thropus)* until 
the following, the Antfaroposc^c age. In this fifth and last section of the organic history of the 
earth we have the full develofiment and dispersion of the various races of men, and so it is called 
the Anthropozoic as well as the Quartemaiy period. In the imperfect condition of Palaeontological 
and Ethnographical science ^e cannot as yet give a confident answer to the question whether the 
evolution of the human race from some extinct ape or lemur took place at the beginning of this or 
towards the middle or the end of the Tertiary period*. However this much is certain— the develop- 
ment of civilisation falls in the Anthropozoic age, and this is merely an insignificant fraction of the 
vast period of the whole history of life. When we remember this, it seems ridiculous to restrict 
the word ** history ” to the civilised period* If we divide into a hundred equal parts the whole 
period of history of life, from the spontaneous generation of the first moneta to the present day, 
and if wc then represent the relative duration of the five chief sections or ages, as calculated from 
the average thickness of the strata they contain, as peixentages of this, we get something like the 


following relation 

( i ) Archeolithic or Archeozoic ( Primordial ) age ... 53 6 * 

(ii) Paleolithic or Paleozoic ( Primary ) „ ... 3a 1 

(iii) Mesolithic or Mesozoic ( Secondary ) „ *** ti 5 

(iv) Cenolithic or Cenozoic (Tertiary) „ *** 23 

(v) Anthropolithic or Anthropozoic ( Quarternary ) •*• o 5 


100 o 

In any case, the Historical period " is an insignificant quantity compared with the 
vast length of the preceding ages, in which there was no question of human existence on our 
planet. Even the important Cenozoic or Tertiary period, in which the first placentals or higher 
mammals appear, probably amounts to little over two per cent of the whole organic age* 

The author here computes the age of living beings to be 50 millions of years 
from now. He divides the whole of this period into 100 equal divisions, and takes five 
of those chief sections. He makes out that the monkey species came into existence 
in the middle of the fourth period and man later on, and that in the fifth period man 
was endowed with speech and with the privilege of going about as he liked. This 
fifth period is reckoned by him to have comprised 2,50,000 years. If man was endowed 
with speech 2,50,900 years ago, he must have attained some degree of civilisation and 
culture at least 50,000 years ago, and must have learned writing and civilised arts at 
least 20,000 years ago. 

30. That Lemuria was the cradle of the human race. 

We shall be enabled to conclude from the following extract that the first 
civilised man must have occupied the Old World or the continent of Lemuria and after 
the destruction of the continent must have become scattered in different countries. 

The Evolution of Man/* by Professor Ha^okel. P. ifis. 

**The third, and last, stage of our animal ancestry is the*tnie or speaking man (Homo) 
who was gradually evolved from the preceding stage by the advance of animal languai^ into arti- 
culate human speech. As to the time and place of this real "creation of man** we can only apress 
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tentative opinions. It was probably during the Diluvial period in the hotter zone of the Old World 
either on the mainland in tropical Africa or Asia, or on an earliar continent (Lemuria— now sunk 
below the waves of the Indian Ocean), .which stretched from East Africa (Madagascar, Abyssinia) 
to East Asia (Sunda Islands, further India). I have given fully in my ** History of Creation ” the 
weighty reasons for claiming this descent of man from the anthropoid eastern apes and shown how 
we may conceive the spread of the various races from this “Paradise” over the whole earth. I have 
also dealt fully with the relations of the various races and species of men to each other. 

The above extract warrants us to say that the man endowed with speech was 
a development from the ape which has no power of speech, that the language of nan 
was a development from that of the lower animals, that the man with the power of 
speech first lived in the tropics, that the land inhabited by him was once submerged, 
that the submerged continent was Lemuria adjoining the land portions of Africa, 
Madagascar, Abyssinia, Sunda and India, and that was the “ Paradise of the first 
roan from which the various races spread over the whole earth. We have already 
noted that Sou^ Madura was in the Old World Lemuria; that the Tamil Sangam esta- 
blished there was destroyed by the sea after an existence of 4,400 years, and that the 
Tamil language spoken there was carried to different countries and was found in many 
languages. We have also noted that the Tamil language possesses some natural 
sounds of animals not found in other languages and is a unique and independent language. 
Perhaps we may doubt whether one language could have possibly been the ancestor 
of all languages. We shall note below the view of Professor Haeckel on the subject. 
** The Evolution of Man." by Professor Haeokel.*P. so3. 

** All philologists of any competence in their^science now agree that all human languages 
have been gradually evolved from very rudimentary beginnings. ” 

The above extracts prove that the earliest language spoken was in Lemuria 
inhabited by man who spoke the articulate human language which was a development 
from animal language, and that the primitive language of the world was the one that 
was in use in the seven grea^ provinces of that continent. 

3z. Lemuria, the habitation of the first Man and the place 
where the first language was spoken. 

** The Evolution of Man." By Professor HaeckeL P. S04. 

**As we have been convinced from Comparative anatomy and ontogeny, and from 
paleontology, that all past and living vertebrates descend from a common ancestor, so the com- 
parative study of dead and living Indo-Germanic tongues proves beyond question that they are 
all modifications of one primitive language. This view of their origin is now accepted by ail 
the chief philologists who have worked in this branch and are unprofudiced. ” 

Just as we derive all living animals from a common ancestor by a comparative 
study of their physical structure and the vertebral column^ so also scholars who have 
studied the philology of different languages agree that all languages were modifications 
of one primordial language. 

We have already mentioned that when the first inhabitants became scattered 
in different places their ancient language also gradually got corrupted and was known 
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by different names. Professor Haeckel says we have more. definite proofs to show 
that all languages were derived from one primitive tongue than to establish the evolu^ 
tion of animals from one common ancestor from zoological data. 

** The Evolution of Man." by Professor Haeckel. P. 305. 

** We find just the same thing in comparing the various dead and living . languages that 
have developed from a common primitive tongue. If we examine our geneological tree of the 
Indo-Germanic languages in this light^ we see at once that all the older or parent tongues, of which 
we regard the living varieties of the stem as divergent daughter and grand^iaugh ter languages, have 
been extinct for some time. The Aryo-Romanic and the Slavo*Germanic tongues have completely 
disappeared; so also the Aryan, the Greco-Roman, the Slavo-Lettic* and the ancient Germanic. 
Even their daughters and grand-daughters have been lost ; all the living Indo-Germanic languages 
are only related in the sense that they are divergent descendants of common stem forms. Some 
forms have diverged more, and some less, from the original stem-form. 

This easily demonstrable fact illustrates very well the analogous case of the origin of the 
vertebrate species. Phylogenetic comparative philology here yields a strong support to phylo- 
genetic comparative zoology. But the one can adduce more direct evidence than the other, as the 
paleontological material of philology the old monuments of the extinct tongue have been preserved 
much better than the paleontological material of . zoology the fossilised bones and imprints of 
vertebrates. ” 

The above quotation clearly ‘shows that all modern languages were derived 
from one primitive language, and that language was first spoken in the Old World, t. e, 
Lemuria. Inasmuch as the words of this first language are found mixed in many 
languages of the present day, it will not be difficult to determine the origin of the 
animal world and the evolution of man from lower animals. Some of the words of the 
first language now found in modern languages are more startling proofs to 
establish our theory than the fossils of animals. 

3a. The language of Lemuria was Tamil. 

We have established by incontestible proofs that the habitation of the first man 
was Lemuria. Judging from the species of men, apes and other animals and the plant- 
life found in the regions about South India, it may be clearly seen that Lemuria was 
the same as the province of Kumari which was once to the south of South India but 
which was later on destroyed by the sea. The first habitation of man seems to be the 
South Pandya Kingdom, made up of the 49 fertile provinces between the rivers Pahfruli 
and Kumari, namely the Seven Tenga, the Seven Madura, the Seven MunpaM, the 
Seven Pinpalai, the Seven Kundra, the Seven Gunakarai, and the Seven Kurumpanei. 
This speaking of the 49 provinces warrants us to suppose that the seven great land por- 
tions— the land of the Naawel tree, the land of the Peepul tree, the land of the Reed, the 
land of the Andil bird (the nightingale of India), the land of the Elephant, the land 
of the eocoanut and the land of the Arecanut pa]m-^^<orrespond to the seven great islands 
such as Australia, Sumatra and* Java, and that each of these was divided into 
seven provinces. The tms and animals commonly found in South India, such as the 
naawel, the peepul, the reed, the andil bird, the elephant, the eocoanut and the areca-nut 
palnif were found in abundance in these seven islands. We do not find them in other 
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places. Ancient literary works declare that the Sapta swarams originated from these 
seven islands. We have noted already, that, before these 49 provinces were submergedi 
they were very fertile, possessing all the natural advantages of the soil, and were ruled by 
Pandya Kings. South Madura was the capital of these provinces. Tamil was the sole 
language spoken there, now found mixed with many other languages. When most of. 
the eminent literary works in Tamil were destroyed, only a few books remained. Some 
of the words used in ancient works cannot be understood even now. Many pregnant 
words went out of use altogether. When all the pregnant ideas and words disappeared, 
only a few common colloquial words remained, just as remnants of leaves only fall to 
the share of children in the process of preparing ghee. Judging from the facts that this 
language was spoken in Lemuria from ancient times, that it became mixed with other 
languages in course of time, that the sounds of the language had a close resemblance to 
natural sounds, that the shape of its characters was easy and each letter had the same 
sound wherever it occurred, we may definitely conclude that Tamil was the first lan- 
guage. But inasmuch as the Tamilians and their eminent literary productions were 
destroyed when Lemuria and its 49 provinces were submerged, the language was treat- 
ed with contempt and was looked down upon by others. Only a few productions 
obtained some prominence during the period of the second Sangam, just like the smell 
that still sticks to the asafeetida pot after the article is removed. Tolgauppiam and 
other literary works testify to the fact that medicine, alchemy, yogam, gnanam, astrology, 
painting, music and the 64 kalais had attained 4 high state of efficiency in the Tamil 
country. Eighty-nine Pandya sovereign3^ beginning from Kaisina Valuthi up to 
Kadunkoan, ruled over South Madura, the seat, of the First Sangam. Seven of these 
Pandya Kings obtained the stamp of ^the Sangam as literary savants. During the 
time of one of these sovereigns, namely, 'Sayamakeerthian or Nilandarutiruvil Pandyan 
the 49 Pandya provinces, whose extent was seven-hundred leagues, were destroyed 
by the sea. 

33* — A Comparison of the views of different writers on the Southern 
Country, its Language and Government. 

It has been already noted that Bishop Caldwell who had spent the greater 
part of his life in the Tamil Country and who had made thorough researches into the 
philology of the Tamil language gave instances of Tamil words which had been intro- 
duced into the Sanskrit, Hebrew, Anglo-Saxon, Scythian and other tongues. We have 
also shown how Tamil might well have been the primitive tongue from which all other 
languages sprang up. The fact that Tamil words are found in many languages proves 
that either the Tamilians must have spread in other countries or other people must have 
come into some conUCl^ith them. But Professor Haeckel says how Lemuria, the 
continent to the south of South India was the ancient Old World, and that it was the 
Paradise" of the. first man. He further says, that in spite of the constant changes 
which languages are undergoing day by day, the words found in it are the chief means 
to prove that they have been derived from one primitive language, indicating at the 
same time the origin of man, the land of bis origin and first language spoken by him. 
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Bishop Caldwell who concludes that Tamil must have been an independent 
tongue from the fact that its words are found in other languages, and professor Haeckel 
who concludes that the destroyed continent of Lemuria to the south of South India 
must have been the “ Paradise" of the first man, were scholars who lived within the 
last 50 years. But Nakkeerar, the commentator on “ Irayanarahapporul", and Ilankovadi- 
gal, the author of ** Silappadhigaram " (which throws light upon the kings, countries and 
arts of the age,) declare that the 49 provinces between the river Kumari (in the south of 
South India) and Pahtruli (which was 700 leagues off from the Kumari) were destroyed 
by the sea. And these authors lived 1 ,800 years ago. They further say that South 
Madura was the capital of these provinces, that they were ruled for 4,440 years by 89 
hereditary Pandya Kings who patronised the Tamil Sangam. If Bishop Caldwell 
and Professor flaeckel had been cognisant of the writings of the above two literary men 
they would have been deeper in their researches about the Tamil country, the language 
and the Pandya Kingdom. 

Considering what these authors say, we find that one speaks about the anti- 
quity and eminence of the Tamil language, and another, about the natural features of the 
land of Lemuria where this language was in use, while a third speaks about the 49 
provinces (having all the features of the Lemurian continent), some villages, mountains, 
rivers, kings, presidents of Sangams, and the extant literature which were all 
destroyed by the sea during the reign of the victorious Nilandarutiruvil Pandyan. 

This author lived 1,800 years ago. But it is said in the preface to the Tolgauppiam that 
the great work was first presented for approval before Athankotasan in the durbar of 
Nilandarutiruvil Pandya'n, who ruled in South Madura 8,700 years ago. Putting the 
theories of the various scholars who have made independent researches together we 
may unhesitatingly conclude that the continent of Lemuria and the ancient Tamil 
country, namely, the South Pandya Kingdom, were identical. To add to this, we under- 
stand by means of ancient literary works and later Punnams that for 1 3,000 years and 
as recent as 700 years ago— Pandya Kings had been ruling in South Madura, Kapata- 
puram and North Madura. These Kings of the Sandor caste have been off and on 
praised by Tamil Scholars under the appellations of Nadan, Nadan, Pandyan, Tennavan 
and Tamil nadan. One might enquire what has become of this kingly caste who have 
been rulePs'Tor many thousands of years. Have they disappeared? No. At the close 
of the third Sangam, owing to some misunderstanding between the ruling Pandya 
monarch and the presidents of the Sangam, the Sangam became disorganised, researches 
into the language became rare and the kings therhselves lost prestige. Though the 
Pandya Kings ruled for nearly another thousand years their rule gradually came to 
an end owing to internal troubles. The Mahammadans, (he Naiks and others who 
succeeded them became the enemies of the Sandors. So in course of time these lost 
their landed property and became poor. Scholars of ♦he present day, who have had 
occasion to understand their sterling qualities, such as godliness, loyalty, courage, 
truthfulness, industry, thrift and forbearance, and who have noticed their tribal and 
family appellations will not hesitate in concluding that the Tamilians of the Sandor 
caste who are found in such large numbers in South India are the descendants of the 
ancient Pandya royal family. 

« 
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Readers of history know the present despised condition of the Jews who 
were sovereigns of Judaea ruled by the godly king David and his wise son Solomon 
receiving tribute from the neighbouring monarchs. Who does not know the American 
Red Indians, now poor and despised but who were once celebrated kings? The case 
of the Zulus and Kaffirs of South Africa, who have likewise come to a low condition, 
is also a parallel. In the same way the descendants of the once mighty Pandya Kings 
are now ffiund in large numbers in an impoverished state in one corner of their exten- 
sive kingdom, namely in the south part of the Deccan, but are now gradually 
improving their condition. 

Just like the Sun, which is at its highest in the Aries, comes to its lowest in 
the Libra, and once more regains its height in the Aries, and just like the double- 
headed serpent, whose head becomes its tail, and vice versa, this also has happened. It 
is but the course of nature. Man conforms himself to his condition whether it be high 
or low. We have heard bf kings, who, when driven from their kingdoms by their own 
subjects, have made the jungle their place of abode and have earned their livelihood by 
cutting wood, and living upon the fruits of the forest. 

Just as the swarams in a ragam by their sancharam in the three octaves 
according to the rules of Arohanam and Avarohanam ( going up and coming down ) and 
Vadi and Samvadi, produce the keenest pleasure to the hearer, God, the creator of the 
whole universe, seems to enjoy the fun of making people having their ** ups and 
downs *’ in this world. 

With the destruction of the Pandya Kingdom works on music were also des- 
troyed. The remnants of the Pandyas were scattered in different countries. Their 
Tamil language, though it became an altered one in course of years, yet has not lost its 
common colloquial words. In the same manner, the music of South India, though it has 
become corrupt, losing some of its features by local peculiarities, yet the main swarams 
in use arc still found there. Though people hold different opinions as regards the num- 
ber of Srutis, they are unable to demonstrate what they say by means of an instrument 
nor are they able to prove how the Srutis ought to be used. But South Indian Music is 
based upon the 12 main swarams and the minute srutis that come between them. They 
are ignorant that the rules of this superior Music arc found in their own ancient Tamil 
works. They forget that the harmonious succession of these swarams is the all import- 
ant consideration in Music. What has been traditionally handed down for generations 
has been the means of preserving ail that is correct in Music. 

We shall prove later on, that those who wrote the secrets of Indian Music in 
the Sanskrit tongue have all erred. They have changed altogether the Tamil Musical 
terms and the names of ragams and wrote works in Sanskrit so that the Tamil names 
might be forgotten and ignored. In the meanwhile we shall do well to give the 
opinions of scholars on Indian Music in general, and on Northern, Hindustani and 
South Indian Music in particular. 
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x.~The generally accepted opinion on Indian Music. 

^FTER the destruction of the 49 ancient Pandya provinces now known as Lemuria, 
all the culture they had attained perished. There was no means of arriving 
at definite conclusions about this culture by any documentary or oral evidence either 
by means of writings on palm leaves or inscriptions on brass plates or stone% How- 
ever, some little light is thrown upon it by remnants of scattered literary Tamil works 
and by the sayings of some of the scholars of the second and the third Sangams. More 
trustwdrthy evidence is obtained by means of music traditionally handed down and by 
other arts of civilised life, which go to prove that there was a time when South India 
had^attained a high degree of civilisation. But even here there are differences of 

opinion, yet what is commonly held to be true is enough for our purpose. 

% 

It is wonderful how, by means of the Astrological science, it was reckoned that 
a bright celestial body would appear at the time of thp incarnation of Christ, the Para- 
matma, when Saturn would be in the house of the Pisces (timiii) with the auspicious con- 
junction of Jupiter (00) and Moon (iFifiwdf) as well as Moon and Mars (icwmmm ) ; that a 
great Avatara Purusha would be born in that part of the earth which corresponded to the 
belt of this celestial body. Further it was wonderfully reckoned that he would be born 
at 48I naligais, on the J8th of the month of Arpasi in the year Rakshasa, because the 
chief planet Sun was in an ascendant lucky state having. lost its malign 

influence, and Mercury CH#«r) was in the ascendancy as well as Rahu in the Putra- 
sthana. Again the minuteness with which this was reckoned by the eastern sages whp 
travelled from afar to worship Him with their offerings, the accurateness of the astro- 
nomical science and their religious devotion reflected in their desire to worship the 
Avatara Purusha, are all matters of great wonder. [ It is presumed that these three 
sages were the three kings of (he Tamil Country]. It is also a matter for surprise that 
these ancients had distinct names for the minutest fraction as well as for integers up to 
36 places. They had an equally high repution in sculpture and music. Who can ade- 
quately express their cleverness in manufacture if they could make shawls so delicate 
that one of 10 fedt square could be compressed in the palm of your hand ? There were 
many renowned artists who could divide the husk of a grain of paddy into two equal 
parts, inscribe in the grain of rice inside the completeligures of Vighnesvarar and 
Subramania and close it up again as before, add who could make strong destructive 
traps and images which could annihilate the enemy even at the contact. It is acknow- 
ledged by all that many arts and sciences such as manufacture, painting, music, yogam 
and medicine flourished in India from the ancient times. But inasmuch as the artists 
were unwilling to disclose the secrets of their art oven to their own children, even at 
their dying moments, they gradually dwindled away. To those who make researches 
into ancient arts even though they understand some oi them, it is, at best, only guess 
work and not the genuine art. . However, we shall note below the opinions of some of 
the scholars which are the results of their researches into ancient India. 
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Hlnda Music and the Gayan Samid. 

“ But upon the testimony of works of great antiquity lying around us (some 4,000 to 
8,000 years old)* we can safely affirm that Hindu music was developed into a system in very 
ancient times, in times of which we have no genuine records, in times when all other nations of 
the world were struggling with the elements for existence, in times when Hindu Rishis were 
enjoying the fruits of civilization and occupying themselves with the contemplation of the mighty 
powers of the eternal Brahma.’* 

Here the author says that ancient literature testifies to the existence of Music 
in India even 8,000 years ago. 

We may gather from the following extract that Indians were experts not only 
in Music but in weaving, dyeing with fast colours and in manufacturing different kinds 
of musical instruments. 

Miirs History of Br. India. Vol. I, P. II. 

of the exquisite degree of perfection to which the Hindus have carried the productions 
of the loom, it would be idle to offer any description. 

Among the acta of the Hindus, that of printing and dyeing their cloths has been celebrated 
and the beauty and brilliancy as well as durability of the colours they produce are worthy of 
particular praise. 

Dr. Tennant says, ** If we are to judge merely from the number of instruments and the 
frequency with which they apply them,, the Hindus might be regarded as considerable proficients 
in music.*' 

The following extracts show that the inhabitants of ancient India were civilised 
long before the advent of the Aryans into India. 

Steele’s India through the ages. P. I. 

** Even if we go so far back 9s B.C. 2000, the voices of men who have lived and died 
are still to be heard in the earlier hymns of the Rig-Veda- 

** These same hymns incidentally tell us that the Aryan invaders found a people in India 
civilised enough to have towns and disciplined troops, to have weapons and banners, women 
whose ornaments were of gold, poisoned arrows whose heads were of some metal that was 
probably iron-** 

The above extract tells us that when the Aryans invaded India they, found the 
people of South India civilised enough to have fortified cities, well-disciplined armies, 
beautiful jewels and cloths and poisoned arrows. We also learn from the Vedas that 
the Aryans, who emigrated to India in search of new and fertile lands for themselves 
as well as their cattle, were in the habit of performing yagams and drinking the juice of 
the Soma plant. And we learn from ancient Tamil literature that many of the ancient 
Tamilians were not in the habit of killing animal life but were pure vegetarians accord- 
ing to the strict rules of saivism before the advent of the Aryans. 

We must not forget also that they are gradually giving up the rules of chant- 
ing the hymns in their Vedas and are practising South Indian Music to a large extent. 
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We may gather from what follows that Music was one of the fine arts that was 
responsible for the culture of the Indians, that it had become a science even in the time 
of Panini nearly 2,300 years ago, and that it was introduced into Egy^, "Persia, Arabia 
and Greece from here. 

W. W. Hunter's, The Indian Empire. P. xio-izs. 

INDIAN MUSIC. 

** The Indian art of Music (Gandharva veda) was destined to exercise a wider influence. 
A regular system of notation had been worked out before the age of Panini (350 B. C.), and the 
seven notes were designated by their initial letters. This notation passed from the Brahmans 
through the Persians to Arabia and was thence introduced into European music by Guido V 
Arezzo at the beginning of the nth century. Some indeed, suppose that our modem word 
gamut comes not from the Greek letter gamma, but from the Indian gama (in Prakrit; in 
Sahskrit, Grama) literally a musical scale.*' 

We might infer from the following that as early as between 2500 and 1400 
B.C. (i c., 4,400 years ago), during the so-called Brahman period, the Indian Musical 
scale was in existence, that more minute researches might point to a still earlier period 
and that the greater past of the science of Music orginated from India. 

Hindu Musical scale and the as Srutis by K. B. Deval. P. z. 

“ It might be stated here at the outset that the Hindu musical scale dates as far back 
as the Dralunan Period which is calculated, according to modern researches, to extend from 2,500 
B*C. to 1,400 B. C. It is possible that further researches might modify this date or might, perhaps 
carry it still farther back. But we may be certain that our scale dates farther back than the Greek 
scale which is acknowledged to be the parent of modern European scales. Capt. Day in his 'Music 
of Southern India'^observes : —The Historian Strabo shows that the Greek Influence extended to 
India, and also that Greek musicians of a certain school attributed the great part of the science 
of music to India." 

We gather from the above t^at Indian Mu^ic originated during the Brahman 
period, i>., between 3,000 and 4,000 years ago, that it was in a flourishing state at the 
age of Panini (EC. 350) and that it spread in other countries through the Brahmans. 
He says that further researches, perhaps, might carry the date still farther back. In 
the Tolgauppiain, where he refers to the products peculiar to the four different kinds 
of soil, he makes mention of lour different kinds of Yal. If we notice the Srutis of the 
four Yals— Marutham, Kurinji, Neythal and Palai — we find that Music is produced out 
of them by having the Shadjamam, Madhyamam, Panchamam and Nishadam as the basis 
notes. The author of Tolgauppiam only made mention of the rules of Music in use 
before his time. The sages Agastya and Narada have also written at length on the 
subject. This period is contemporaneous with the existence of the Sangam in South 
Madura. [We might presume the existence of Music anterior to the Sangam.] Men 
of understanding will admit that after the destruc^tion of South Madura, the survivors 
might have developed a few of the Iswarams in their own country, and that they might 
have improved their own music with the help of the Music of South India. We shall 
see later on how Pythagoras, the Greek philosopher copied the swarams used in South 
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Indian Music by the ratios of | and }. Being ignorant of the minute increase or 
decrease possible in the case of swarams, a number of doubts have arisen. 

It was a custom in India thati while performings sacrificial rite; two Brahmans 
played on the V>ena while a third chanted the Vedas. Unless this was done, it was 
considered that the Yagam had no efficacy. This is seen in the following extract. 

Hindu Music and the Gsyan Stmsj. Part I, P. ai. 

** 'Fhe system of instrumental music was in practice in the earliest times nf the history of 
our land and it was held that sacrificial rites (yaaams) had no efficacy unless two Brahmans played 
upon the Vina in concert with a third Brahman singing.** 

The following shows how Indian Music has the virtue of softening the mind 
and concentrating it on devotion to God. 

Hindu Music and the Gayan Samaj. Part 11, P. 3o. 

** Music is one of the most innocent and elevating indoor amusements. It affords pleasure 
to all and delights specially those who cultivate and develop a taste for it. It soflens 
and refines the mind and elevates its devotion to the Creator of the Universe. Belying upon the 
testimony only of works of great antiquity lying around us some 4*000 to 8,000 years old, we can 
safely affirm that Hindu Music is of very ancient origin, and was developed into a system and 
science when Hindu Rishis resided and meditated in tlie primeval forests, and inagurated 
civilization.’* 

The above extract warrants us to say that music was one of the oldest of 
sciences in India* that it was practised by sages, that by writing down its rules they 
developed it into a science, and that it was the root of all civilisation. 

Just as Nadam is the first cause of all creation, the nadam or music which 
proceeds from the heart of man is the cause of hi.s culture and devotion. The omni- 
present Being is reflected in the hearts of all living beings. If the heart of a man has 
in it the image Of God (Truth) he is considered as possessing every bliss; on the other 
hand, one who has no God (Truth) in himself gradually loses all that he has. He who 
does not possess a good heart has no. good words to say, and he has no truth in himself. 
The courteous words and agreeable sounds of a man redound upon himself (bring 
courteous words in return.) When a man’s life is one round of such agreeable and 
pleasant sounds he is lifted to the region of the highest bliss. True Nadam is the 
cause of true bliss. Men of understanding call the first cause, which leads to truth, 

* Atmam* and * Param*. The Anandam or bliss which proceeds from truth, and the 
geetam which is the result of this Anandam only go to adorn the place from which 
they spring. In other words it helps to concentrate the mind on the deity who is pre- 
sent in them as truth. The sages who felt in themselves the presence of God perform- 
ed their penance with the help of music. They lived as bright lights in this world as 
children of God, being blessed with the virtues of kindliness, self-restraint, patience, 
obedience and love. But all music which individuals make apart from truth, brings 
luch individuals into endless trouble and makes them liars. 

We infer from the following extract that the Vedas were chanted from the 
time of their first appearance, that they were chanted with the help of only one, two or 
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three swarams at the beginning# and that five# six and seven swarams as well as 
harmonic swarams were later introductions under the names of Udatta# Anudatta and 
Swarita swarams. 

Hindu Music and the Qayan Samid* 4. 

“As has been already observed, our Rishi ancestors, in very early times had been 
chanting vedic hymns and setting them to music, and mention of this fact in the vedas Is frequent- 
ly made in the Rigveda, as for instance, in such assertions as Archino Gayanti, Ganthino Gayanti 
and Samino Gayanti. Again, in later times Panini and other acharyaa or teachers describe the 
science, and all this goes to show distinctly that music was cultivated among our ancestors to a 
large extent, and with great assiduity and taste. The Arka system of music, it is said, was based 
upon only one note, the Gathika system upon two, and the Samika upon three, and to these was 
subsequently added another system termed the swarantara (another note) based upon four notes. 
'Fhere was thus vital difierence between the system adopted by the Rishis and those adopted by 
the Acharyas ; and Panini, to make up the difference, while regarding in his vyakarana Sutras, 
the three swaras (Udatta, Anudatta and Swarita), as the main notes, points out in his ( Siksha ), 
the connection between the system by three and those by seven notes thus 

(Udatta) includes (ni and ga) 

(Anudatta) Includes (ri and dha) and 

(Swarita) includes (sa, ma. pa)." 

We find here that the Sapta swarams, as well as a few important characteristics, 
in music were known at the time of Panini, the author of the Sanskrit grammar, and that 
the Aryans who came from the north used at the beginning only one, two and three 
swarams as Udatta and Anudgtta. But there is evidence to establish that king 
Ravanesvara of South India chanted the Sama Veda with the Sapta swarams, and that 
the use of these Sapta swarams as well as their Vikruti swaram^ in Sama Veda was 
posterior to the time of Ravanesvara. We have already noted that music was in a highly 
efficient state even during the time of the author of Tolgauppiam, who flourished during 
the Second Sangam. This was many thousand years before Panini. The age of Panini 
was long posterior to the period of Havana as well as the author of Tolgauppiam, he 
(Panini) being more or less a contemporary of Ilankovadigal. We must understand 
that the method of chanting the Sama Veda was given by Ravanesvara long before the 
time of Panini and that works on Music (Isai) were wri^en by Agastya and Narada 
long before him. 

The following extract proves how musical instruments were made by Rava- 
nes varan. 

History of Music by Hunt P. X4X. 

“ The family of stringed instruments played with a bow has been a veiy numerous one. 
The most ancient PiM on record appears to be the ravenstrom (or ravanstronX still played in 
India by the jnendicant monks of Buddha. Tradition says that this primitive instrument was in- 
vented by o^e of the kings of Ceylon, but the date assigned to this qipnarch is somewhat about 
five thousand years before Christ. It Is said, that the ravenstrom was the precursor of the gondok, 
or Russian Fiddle, and the Welsh crwth, which has six strings strung across a fiat bridge, and 
was played partly with the bow; and partly by plucking with the fingers.** 





Reading the above extract one is inclined to think that the Ravanesvaram was 
more or less like the fiddle made of the cocoanut shell sold in the streets for six pies. 
But it is absurd to suppose that Ravanan made this instrument, or one slightly bigger 
than this, which could be played by the bow. He should certainly have made a superior 
instrument commensurate with his high efficiency in music which was helpful to him 
in securing the favour of Paramasivam by chanting the Sama Veda with the Sapta 
swarams which were unknown even to the best Aryan- musicians. It is quite absurd 
to think that he could have been the inventor of the trumpery toy fiddle which Kuravas 
make out of cocoanut shell and sell for six pies to earn their daily bread I It is true 
that small toy-fiddles were made of the shell of the cocoanut which was found in 
abundance in the islands over which Ravgna ruled, and sold to little children and 
destitute religious mendicants. Perhaps this toy-fiddle might have been known as the 
Ravanesvaram. 

The Rig Veda which contains 10417 slokas is the most ancient of the Vedas. 
It comprises within itself the other three Vedas, namely, Yajur, Sama and Atharvana. 
It is clear that inasmuch as Ravanan >yas well-versed in the Rig Veda that he selected 
out of it the particular slokas in praise of Paramasivam and chanted them in the Sapta 
Swarams according to the rules of the music of South India then in use. As Parama- 
sivam pardoned Ravana having been delighted with his music, he (Paramasivam) is 
known even at this day as Sama gana priar’* or one who delights in Samaganam. 

Ravana, who was conversant with the four Tantras— Sama, Dana, Bheda and 
Danda, chanted certain portions of the Rig Veda with the help of the Veena 
and asked pardon of Paramasivam. Samam-f VedamsSama Vedam. Samamss 
pacifying. As Ravanan chanted this to pacify the deity, this chanting might have been 
called Sama Ganam or Sama Vedam. 

The chants sung in praise of the deity while Somayagam is performed are 
called Sama ganam. The word ** Somam’' means a tree or a plant. Forests full of 
Soma trees as well as branches of the Soma creeper (plant) are spoken of. It appears 
that the juice of the plant produces a kind of exhilaration as well as giddiness when 
taken in. 

The following extract shows that people were in the habit of drinking the Soma 
juice as much as they required after they had cooked and partaken of the food prescrib- 
ed for a yagam. Then followed the chanting to the moon on behalf of their ancestors 
who were supposed to be in the land of the moon. 

Music of Hindustan by Pox Strangways. P. 049, S50. 

"Samaveda. The symbol round which the elaborate ritual of the Samaveda gathers is 
that sacrifice of which the drinking of the Juice of the Soma plant was the central point* The 
virtues of this jiiioe are recapitulated in the ninth book of the Rig Veda, from which mainly the 
words for the Saman chants are taken. Soma is translated *moon-planf ; and the Samaveda is 
specially connected with the worship of ancestors, whose abode was the moon. Great care was 
taken not to deviate from the original melody-types and rhythms and the religious efficacy of the 
hyihns was held to depend largely on the right application of directions contained in the Brahmanic 
axphuiuitions (Brshmana not later than the sixth century R C) of the Vedk text * Samhita.* The 
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cx|)ensc of the full ceremonial was'not small ; the Soma sacrifice involved’days in performance and 
months in preparation. A full description of its elaborate and^gorgeous ritual is to be found in 
the Aitareyabrahmana of the Rig Vcda^translated into English by Martin Haug, i863»and its close 
connection with the fire-worship^of thelZorastrians is there deUiled.” 

It is very likely thjat the chant addressed to Soman or the moon might have 
been known as * Somaganam* or * Samaganam' or the chanting that followed the drink- 
ing of the Soma juice might have been so called. But we must think that the name 
* Samaganam’ was introduced only after Ravanesvaran praised Paramasivam with his 
sweet chanting, it is the general belief of the world that the Slokas from Rig Veda 
after they had been chanted by Ravanesvara became the Sama Veda. 

The historical fact contained in the above extracts is not unknown to us. We 
have lilso seen the image in the temple at Madura which perpetuates this historical 
fact. We see there that Ravana is represented as playing a Veena with his twenty 
hands. Again in the temple at Avadayarkoil near Madura and other Sivite temples, and 
in the Ravana Vahanam made of silver, the same representation is found. Judging from 
the pictures of the same found in temples more than two and three thousand years old 
there is no reason to think that the Ravanesvaram was an instrument played with the 
bow. It will be more in accordance with the laws of proportion to suppose that Rava- 
nan invented the Periyal, the most ancient of Indian Musical instruments with i,ooo 
strings (unknown at the present day), and played it with all his twenty hands I We 
may surely say that even before this time Music was in an efficient state. We read 
that there were a number of yal§, such as Periyal, Sakotayal, Makarayal, l^ngotiyal in 
those days but never a Kinnari made of the cocoanut shell. 

We read in the following extract that the habit of singing a melody to the 
accompaniment of an instrument was a very ancient practice in Indian Music. 

H. M. Scale and the as Srutis by K. B. Deval. P. 46. 

^ The essential basis of music is melody and this is contained admittedly in the Hindu 
scale to its full extent. This has been the main charm of the Hindu system’ of music for 
thousands of years in the past and will continue to remain so for a number of years in the future.” 

Here he says that the singing of melodies is very charming and that in future 
also it will be considered the main charm of Indian music. The real reason for the 
excellence of Indian melody is given below.. 

The Indian Empire by W. W. Hunter. P. 111. 

** It is, indeed, impossible to adequately represent the Indian system by the European 
iioiatioii ; and the full range of its effects can only be rendered by Indian instruments avast collec- 
tion of sound-produa‘1‘8, slowly elaborated during a,ooo years to suit the special requirements of 
Hindu music. The complicated structure of its musical modes (Rags) rests upon three separate 
systems, one of which consists of five, another of six, and the other of seven notes. It preserves 
ill a living ifiatc some of the early forms Which puzzle the student of Greek music, side by side 
with the mdkt complicated developments.” 

Judging from the above it. is seen thatthe author is one who has understood 
the science of Indian 'music in detail. He says that the minute awarams of Indian 
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music cannot be adequately represented by the staff notation of the European system. 
He further says that they can only be reproduced by the Indian musical instruments 
and that such minute swarams constitute the main charm of the Indian system of music. 
But in spite of this» the Indians are unable to reproduce these swarams either vocally 
or by means of written symbols. Again he says that Indian musical instruments are 
more than 2,000 years old, and t^at the ragams sung in the Oudav^, Shadava and 
Sampoorna scales are so complicated and advanced that it puzzles the best exponents 
of music. 

Captain Day gives below the difference between Eastern and Western music, 
the excellence of the Indian melody and the reason for its want of further develop- 
ment. 

HindusUn Sangita Paddhati. P. 329. 330. 

***Tlie wide divergence of taste in the matter of music between European and Asiatic 
nations has doubtless arisen from the fact that while the western nations gradually discarded the 
employment of mode, and clothed the melody with harmony, the Eastern nations in this respect 
made little -or no progress ; and now, in India* the employment of authentic modes and melody 
types (or ragas) is still Jealously adhered to. 

Speaking of this, Capt. Willard remarks **To expect an endless variety in the melody of 
Hindustan would be an injudicious hope as their authentic melody is limited to a certain number, 
said to have been composed by professors universally acknowledged to have possessed not only 
real merit but also the original genius of composition, beyond the precincts of whose authority it 
would be criminal to trespass. What the more reputed of the moderns have done is that they 
have adopted them to their own purposes, and found others by the combination of two or more of 
them* Thus far they are licensed, but they dare not proceed a step further* Whatever merit an 
entire modem composition might possess, should it have no resemblance to the established melody 
of the country, it would be looked upon as spurious* It is implicitly believed that it is impossible to 
add to the number of these one single melody of equal merit. So tenacious are the natives of 
Hindustan of the ancient practices *' 

The continued employment of mode combined with the almost entire absence of harmony, 
has prevented Indian music from reaching any higher pitch of development such as has been 
attained elsewhere. It stands to reason also that this is the chief cause of the monotony which 
causes Indian musk to be little appreciated by, if not repellent to, European ears. 

Since the early periods of Indian history t music would seem to have been cultivated more 
as a science than as an art. More attention seems to have been paid to elaborate and tedious artistic 
Skill than to simple and natural melody. Hence arose technical rules that marred the pristine 
sweetness of mekxly, the vtry life of all real music. To a great extent this must be attributed to 
the art falling into the hands of illiterate ** Virtuosi." Their influence which caused music to suffer 
both in purity of style and simplicity is being felt less and less* The great aim of musk —** Rakti" 
or the power of affecting the heart— now asserts itself more and more, and is slowly but surely 
bringing about a return to the early type of sweet, simpk melody."’ 

He says here that the Western nations discarded the melody sung to fixed 
modes, but dothed the melody with four parts made of the harmonious swarams, 
Shadjamam, Gandharam, Panchamam and the Octave Shadjamam, while the eastern 
nations jealously adhered to the melody. This is true It was a custom in ancient days 
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when the Vedas were chanted in two, three or four swarams to chant them in harmoni- 
ous swarams, one singing it in Shadjamam and the other in its octavak^^Thiscustom is 
found even at the present day among those who chant the Vedas where a number of 
voices blend together in harmony. It is a matter for pride that this system of harmony 
was copied from India where it existed from ancient times, and then developed by 
other nations. The ti^uth of this may be appreciated if we observe the chanting that 
takes place by the crowd of worshippers that follow the deity in procession.] But 
after the introduction of the seven swarams when they found that many Ragas could be 
generated by the variation and combination of these swarams they found that the 
beauty of melody was far superior to that of harmony. Shankarabharanam which 
commences in Shadjamam becomes Hanumatodi when begun in Gandharam and 
Harikambodhi when commenced in Panchamam. So the simultaneous singing of the 
three Ragas will not have a pleasing effect either to the ear or the mind. Perhaps at 
the commencement or at the end where the harmonious swarams blend together it might 
be tolerable. Harmony is not helpful in the exalted state of mind where it is 
thoroughly unconscious of its surroundings. It is for this reason that melody and not 
harmony has been highly cultivated in India by the sages who found it very 
helpful in their solitary state while performing penance. People living in tropics like 
India have long life if their faculties are concentrated and subdued and short life when 
they let them roam about at will. But those living in cold climes like Europe will be 
short-)ived and die of numbness if they do not give a free play to their physical and 
mental faculties. Hence, the latter require the necessary food, clothing and activity to 
keep themselves warm. Nature also, it should be "noted, provides for this purpose 
cool/springs in the tropics and hot springs in the cold climes. Conforming to nature 
we find that the music of the cold regions is such as to make every one sing and dante. 
On the ocher hand the music of India is so beautifully constituted with so many varie- 
ties of exposition that the wandering mind may be concentrated so as to hold communion 
with the diety, so that a sage may sit in the same posture in silent meditation for any 
length of time. He who has a tendency to dance and to sing will appreciate Western 
music, but he who desires silent, contemplative worship will sing or hear an Indian 
ragam sung continually even for six months. This is but natural. We notice that ' 
winter fruit are comparatively less sweet and stand in the tree for a long time without 
getting ripe, and flowers in winter have less fragrance and last in the plants for days. 
On the other hand fruits in summer are very sweet and ripen fast, and flowers in this 
season are also very fragrant but they drop their petals very soon. So the sages who 
performed their penance in cool places, such as the shady banks of rivers and mountain 
caves, played and practised the same melody for a number of days on the celebrated 
Veena and found it very helpful to them in their devotion. The beauty of melody 
which inspires in one the sentiments of the morning, though it is evening time, and 
vice versa, is altogether alien to harmony. So those who have appreciated thb beauty 
of Indian music, which is sung in the proper season according to a given mode with the 
variations of Oudava, Shadava and Sampoorna and according to the rules of Vakram 
and Vaijyam, will never care forh'armony. 
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He further says that, in conformity with their rigid conservatism, the Vidwans 
sincerely believe that the creation of a new Ragam is impossible. We subscribe fully to 
this view of the author. The ancient sages of India wrote down the exposition of each 
ragam in the form of Geeiams. Modern musicians base their expositions of a Raga on 
these Geetams only. But the rules for composing such Geetams have all been 
destroyed. So at the present day^ only those Ragas are in use for which Geetams 
have been written, fl one attempts a new Ragam in a new mode, one gets so hopelessly 
mixed that one gives it up in despair. Indian music is like a lock which has been 
locked but has no key to open it or relock it. 

He says further that music has been cultivated more as a science than as an art. 
He makes this statement as he came across some musical works where the practice 
entirely contradicted the theory. If he had understood the secret of the science of 
music he would not have done so. We quite agree with him where he says that 
Indian music lost its dignity as it came into the hands of inferior and ignorant men. 
When men of knowledge found that music which was originally used in ennobling 
and elevating the soul is now being made a marketable commodity they are right 
in despising Indian mu<^ic. 

The chief reason for the decline of music is that the science which was once 
practised and made much of by crowned heads, Avataramurtis and Rishis is now 
imperfectly practised by acrobats and dancers and is mainly in the hands of those 
who pretend to be clever vidwans. Want of interest and patronage on the part of 
Indian nobles resulted in Indian music losing its established rules ('Margam) and 
becoming, to a large extent, corrupted (Desikam). 

We see from the following extract that music was held in the highest esteem 
in India and that our chief resource lies in those Geetas which had been traditionally 
handed down by oral transmission. 

Doctor Coomarasawmy'a Foreword to ** The Study of Indian Music by E. Clements.'* 

Long anterior to this, however, music was a most highly cultivated -perhaps the most 
highly cultivated— of Indian arts, and to the present day it has remained the most continuously vital 
and most universally appreciated art of India." 

“ It is far better that the method of oral transmission should be maintained." 

The statement that the method of oral transmission should be maintained is 
noteworthy because it throws some light upon the chief customs in India. ,We 
know that the secret of many precious cults and manufactures are whispered by a , 
dying father to his son secretly in his last moments. The mystery or the Itey. o( some 
mantras, the mysteiy of the Vedanta philosophy, the secret of alchemy and of the three 
salts were all contained in a single word or two. Any number of books written on the 
above subjects, which do not contain the * Key are absolutely useless. Again, some of 
these pX'ecious sciences require practical demonstration, without which they are difficult 
to be undentood. The exUnt literature on many of the occult sciences, such as medi- 
cine, alchemy, astronomy, yogam and vedanUm, do not supply the' Key* which is 
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necessary for their right interpretation and understanding. For example, the middle 
ingredient and the five elements in medicine and alchemy, the mathematical calcula- 
tions in astronomy and yogam, the operation of the five elements and the three tatwas 
in the human body in connection with the Vedanta Philosophy — all these absolutely 
necessary things have been omitted. (*' eieyeoair sm 00 

eoirmp Quir^eo Q^treoeoirffnh mirjiir^i") ** It will be SO plain as to be seen by all eyes, 
but without the favour of the Guru (without t'le key) any amount of explanation will 
be of no effect” is a truism, for even the most elaborate of works have some secrets in 
them which rould be explained only by the great sages. Just as a man who does not 
possess the key of a locked house is helpless, so the shastras without the *Key’ to them, 
which could be supplied only by the guru, are hopeless without being in a position to 
be rightly interpreted. Just as the light of a single match is able to expel the darkness 
around and show things as they are, so the light thrown upon a science by a single 
word of the Guru enables us to understand it right. We shall prove later on how 
there is such a secret in connection with the science of Indian music also. 

If we but understand this secret we shall be able to find that South Indian 
music alone is scientific while other music is less so. We must understand that the 
Ragas of South India and their respective combination of swaranis have been preserved 
intact up to the present da}' by the servants of temples, by oral transmission, and 
that is the chief reason for the purity of Carnatic music. The ignorance of the 
Carnatic Music has resulted in different books with different theories on the subject 
and in many controversies. 

Just as birds and dried leaves are carried east or west according to the direc- 
tion of the wind, the music of other countries has undergone many changes according 
to the vicissitudes of time, but the music of the 'famil country alone has remained in- 
tact, unaffected by the ravages of time. We can assure our readers that through the 
ancient literary works on the music of the Tamil Country are all destroyed, those 
Ragas which have been preserved by oral transmission are quite sufficient to make us 
understand the secrets of the science, their help is sufficient not only to determine 
the chief characteristics of the science but to enable one to make further discoveries on 
the same lines. This will be fully dealt with in the Second Book on Ragas. Just as 
the expansion of the one into many sometimes enable us to understand the one hidden 
idea, the expansion of ideas in music rellects the secret of the Srutis which has not been 
explicitly stated. 7 'he very beauty of the Ragas handed down by oral trans- 
mission reflects, as we shall presently see, the secret of those Ragas. We earnestly 
request those gentlemen who practise Carnatic Music not to spoil it and spoil themsel- 
ves also (like the insect which is attracted by a light stifles ihe'light as well as its own 
life) by following its corrupt forms of Desikam but to preserve it pure and unalloyed. 

In the following extract he gives the reason why the sweetness of Indian 
music is not appreciated by others. , 

The Indian Empire by W. W. rlunter. P. iix. 

" Melodies which the Indian composer pronounces to be the perfection of harmony, and 
which have for ages touched the hearts and fired the imagination of Indian audiences, are 
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condemned as discord by the European critic. The Hindu car lias been trained to recognise mod- 
fications of sound which the European ear refuses to take pleasure in. Our ears on the other hand, 
have been taught to expect harmonic combinations of its owrt. The Indian mu»ician dechnes 
altogether to be judged by the few simple Hindu airs which the English ear can appreciate.” 

We may gather from the following extract that the Indian Music is of very 
ancient origin, that each svvaram was divisible into three and it was well suited for the 
chanting of the Vedas. 

Hindu Music and the Gayan Samaj. Pt. ii, P 36. ( Kunte. ) 

“ It is now positively establisheif by documentary evidence that at least 7,000 years before 
Christ, India had developed a system of musical notation, that the seven notes v^ci e scientifically 
arranged, each note being divided into three — the sharp, Hat, and the proper note itself. All tiie 
inscriptions as yet discovered, and the Sanskrit literature that has been brought to light, place 
this statement beyond doubt. This fact has a scientific side. Hiough all the world over, notes, 
the elements of music, are seven only, yet the great variety of modes and melodies difl'ci in 
European and.Indian music which is either ancient or modern. Southern or Nortliern. riie Southern 
or the Dravidian system is more Vedic than the Northern or Hindustani Dhanga- TIkmc is what 
is called a constant mode in Maharashtra. This is the remnant of the system of singing vedic psalms. 
It consists of opening modulation, soft^ steady and slow in its progress. This is followed by notes 
the pitch of which is high, Uie modulation is strong, varied and rapid in its flow. Thi.s is followed 
by a combination of both leading to agreeable cadences. In a treatise on music, which is at any 
rate as ancient as the third centui*y before Christ, a connection between physiological condition 
of human blood in the course of a dayi and the changes of temper which these conditions neces- 
sitate are explained.*’ 

We have to note here that each swarani had three divisions, namely, the 
swaram itself, its sharp and its flat. But when we ask by how much was a swaram 
sharpened or flattened it lands us in the region of doubt as to the number of sriitis and 
their intervals. At the rate of three for each .swaram the total is 21 , which contradicts 
the theory of the 22 srutis. Making such casual statements about the srutis is the 
cause of the springing up of different theories as to their number. 

Again, he says that the music of South India is very useful for the purpose of 
chanting the Vedas. We must observe that this statement is made by a northern 
vidwan. We know that Ravanesvaran was the originator of the practice of chanting 
the Sana Veda with the help of the seven .swarams and that he was the 
king of l^nka adjacent to South India. The different srutis that were used along 
with the seven swarams have been mentioned in the ancient Tamil literature. From 
this we may reasonably conclude that South India was primarily responsible for Vedic 
chanting as well as other music. 

a. How South Indian Music became corrupt by mixture or Desikam. 

We may infer from the following that South Indian Music was carried to the 
north by many and it became diversified in practice according to the peculiarities of 
the countries through which it passed and their various dialects. 

Oriental Muaic by Chinnaaewmi Moodr* M. A. P. is, Art. 30. 

** Considering Che prodigious number of nationalities and the diversity of provincial 
disketa in eK«* *«M**^ throughout the tength and breadth of the Indian Empire, it should be no 
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matter for astonishment if there be found any number of heterogeneous systems, as well as 
incongruous classifications in standard works forming the musical literature of the land. The 
primary distinction is into two classes, Marga (celestial) and Desi (terrestrial); the latter is now 
broadly divided into Hindustani and Karnata, the former representing the school established by 
Hanuma* and the latter the much more ancient and authentic system introduced by Narada, the 
inventor of all arte apd sciences. It is clear however that local tastes and methods of training 
have considerably upset the theories originally propounded. 

In the extreme North, there is a system of six Ragas and thirty-six Raginis which are 
grouped together differently by different authors ; in the west of India the divergences are still 
widerf though the origin is traceable to the same source ; in the extreme south only thirty-two 
are recognised as principal Ragas, of which 8 are classed as Purusha and 24 as Stri, while a few 
more are designated by other fanciful names- Another classification is into 32 ancient and 42 
recent Ragas. All these are manifestly incomplete. Of late the Hindustani element (which has 
itself much deteriorated owing to foteign admixture) has been ingrafted on the Dravidian modes to 
an alarming extent, so that it is a matter of no small difficulty to distinguish the purely classical 
from the adulterated systems. The tendency is at present to demolish all system and to sail clear 
of all trammels rules and regulations imposed by the ancient framers of the science ; but it is 
evident that this is not the proper method of effecting reform or insuring progress. Each system 
should be taken up separately by itself, and while its true original and individual character is 
jealously maintained, it should be divested of all useless encumbrances and incrustations which 
obstruct or retard improvement- 

Here he says that music had two divisions, Margam and Desikam, (that Margam 
was divine music, Desikam comprised Hindustani and Karnatic music,) that Hanu- 
ma was the author of the prior one viz., Hindustani and that the latter was attributed 
to Narada. He further says that the system established by Narada, the inventor of 
all arts and sciences, was the right one, and most ancient, but that it became corrupt 
by local exigencies. But we must understand that Margam was the system invented 1 ^ 
the Rishis, that it was the music practised by Hanuma, Narada, Ravanesvara and 
others, that that was the genuine system, and that the Carnatic music of South India 
possessess all the characteristics of a pure system. It is absurd to attribute Hindus- 
tani music to Hanuma, for the Margam of Narada was carried to the north where it 
became corrupt by local influences and was known as Desikam. It is said that Desikam 
is for the benefit of children with no musical ear, and may be practised by women and 
foreigners. We must remember that Desikam has Infringed the rules of music and 
is a corrupt system. 

The old commentator on Silappadhikaram says that there were 1 1,991 indigen- 
ous ragas in the Tamil Country from ancient times. The Kalyani raga, which has a Prati 
Madhyatpam, according to the Southern system, was taken to the north where two other 
Madhyamams, as well as two other swarams in Gandharam and Nishadam were intro- 
duced in it quite against established rules. It was brought back in its altered form once 
again to the South and the vidwans' here have perpetuated the corruption as they 
found it veiy good I Such has been'the fate of the other ragas such as Ananda^bhairavi, 
Kambodhi and Todi. Such admixture of swarams will result in all the Carnatic mgas 
sounding as one. The stricture we pass on Hindustani Musk' will also apply to 
Carnatic music. 
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We may gather from the following extract that Carnatic music was an 
eminently regular system while Buddhist and Hindustani music were looked upon as 
Desikam. 

Hindu Music and the Gayan Sa^nid* If 

** The Margi system, although preserved still in Sanskrit works on Music, owing to want 
of cultivation, political influence, and other adventiti^ circumstances has almost become extinct. 
Desi with its numerous ramifications is the system ndW/obtaining in India. Music is divided into 
Nibadha and Anibadha, that set in words and that not, the former being Margi and the latter Desi. 
The Desi s^’stem first acquired importance from the Buddhist musicians, and received fuller 
development from Mussulmans who introduced Khyal from the Hindu Dhruvapada system and 
from that the Tappa* Besides these, there is the Southern Indian system, distinct in itself, and 
constituting an important section of the Indian musical system, termed the Carnataka system ** 

It appears from this that Margam existed only in theory without being put 
into practice but that Desikam improvedin many directions. The Buddhists andf after 
them, the Mahammadans, who did not know the music of South India to perfection, 
patronised Desikam. It is noteworthy that an author who belongs to the north where 
the mixed and corrupt Desikam is largely in use should speak about a pure unmixed 
system in the south. Further, we know that their system of singing Thurbath, 
Kayal, Tappa, Tomari, and other Geetams is a very easy one. But the Geetam, 
Tanavarnam, Choukavarnam, Keertanam, Pallavi,.and Ragamalika in Kamatic music 
are quite in accordance with scientific principles and are elaborately developed both in 
time and other scientific requisites. 

We shall observe in the following 'extract how the Hindustani Desikam 
developed by the Mahammadans was an offshoot of the music of ^uth India which 
was carried north from here when some of the vidwans of South India were taken 
captives by Allauddin, and that'Nayak Gopal was one of those southern musicians so 
carried as captives. We have the authority of Subbarama Dikshaur who quotes Kalli- 
nadhar, the commentator on Sarangadeva, to say that the above Nayak Gopal* was the 
author of Thalarnavam, Ragakadambam, Prabandham and other works 400 years ago. 
Veiikatamakhi, the author of Chaturdandi-prakasika testifies that he (Nailc Gopal) had a 
profound knowledge of the Srutis. It is said of him that he made a light miraculously 
ignite and burn of itself by singing the Ragam ** Deepacam*'. 

UniverMl History of Music. P. <4, 

The Mahomedans as a ruling nation came In contact with the people of India for the 
first time in the 1 ith century, and since then a change has been worked into the music system . of 
the oountiy. The Mahomedans did not encourage the theory of the art, but they patronised 
practical musicians and were themdelves instiumental in composing and introducing several styles 
of songs or devising new forms of musical instruments. It is related by Mahomedan historians of 
the that when Dacca was invaded by AUaudin in 1194 and the conquest of the south of 
India was completed (1310) by his Mogul general MaUk Ksfer> music was in such a flourishing 
condition, that all the musicians and their Hindu preceptors were taken with the armies, and settled 
in the North. It is said that the celebrated Pkrslan poet and musician Amir Khosni came to 
India during the rule of AUaudinand ddeated in a contest the musldan of the South, Nayak Copal 
who had come to Delhi iHth a view to challenge the musicians of the court Amir Khosni is 
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reported to have ^iveii the name of 8 atar to the Trirlaniri Vina of the clastic days and to have 
divided the Rags into twelve Mokams which were subsequently subdivided by other Mahamedtn 
musicians into 34 Sobhas and 48 Guswas,** 

We have reason here to suppose that as the system of music in North India 
was found inferior to that in the south, South Indian musicians were taken to the north 
for the cultivation of superior music. It is also traditionally said that Alexander the 
Great took with him a number of musicians and other artists. 

We read in the following extract that the Indian Music in the North became 
degenerate under Mahammadan rulers and came to be known as Hindustan Music. 

The Music and the Musical Instruments of Southern India by C. R. Day. P. 5. 

** In later years music became a distinct trade, especially under Musalman rulers and 
passed into the hands of the lower orders and the unlearned; and to this cause operating through 
a long succession of years, the differences between the Hindustani and Karnatic systems must be 
in a great measure attributed.” 

The following extract speaks about the musical experts in the time of Akbar, 
and the minuteness of the Srutis used by them. 

The Indian Empire by W. W. Hunter. P« zxo-zix. 

** Hindu music, after a period of excessive elaboration sank under the Mahomedans into 
a state of arrested development. Of the 36 chief musicians in the time of Akbar, only 5 were 
Hindus. Not content with tones and semitones, the Indian ‘ musicians employ a more minute 
subdivision! together with a number of tonal modifications, which the Western ear neither recog- 
nises nor enjoys. Thus they dividq the octave intq as subtones instead of the la tones and semi- 
tones of the European scale. This is one of several fundamental differences, but it alone suffices 
to render Indian music barbaric to us ; giving it tbt effect of a Scotch ballad in a minor key, sung 
intentionally a little out of tune.” 

Here we read that during of time of Akbar the Great (1556-1605), who ruled 
India so eminently for nearly 50 years, therd were 36 chief musicians at his court, of 
whom only 5 were Hindus. Compare with this the fact that in Aryaloor, belonging to 
the Tanjore Samasthanam, there was a Jagirdar, by name Katchiyuvaranga bhoopati, 
who supported during his time 365 renowned Karnatic musicians, that there are a 
number of Varnams and Keercanams composed by them with the name Katchiyuva- 
ranga bhoopati. This shows the dearth of musicians in North India. Moreover he says 
that they used very minute swarams such as the quarter and the one-eighth tones. In 
the same breath he says that they divided the octave into 32 Srutis. There is a contra- 
diction here. How could 7 swarams be proportionately or equally divided into 32 with 
•the ratio of one-fourth or one-eighth ? We shall see that this ratio will not hold good 
in dividing the octave into 2x-Srutis. 

3. The South Indian Music and the .Music of North India sure 
entirely diffjerent from each ofher. 

To sum up what we have said before, the music of South India introduced by 
Narada and Agastya was taken to the north and became Deaikam by the addition of a 
few swarams. 


K 
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The following quotation also shows that Margam or Deva«ganam was in use 
in South India while Desika-ganam was peculiar to the north. 

The Music and the Musical Instruments of Southern India by C. R. Day. P. is. 

Of the two systems practised in Southern India at the present time, the Hindusiam is 
somewhat akin to that of Northern India and Bengal It is practised mostly by Mussalman 
musicians while the KamaUc is confined more to those of the Southern races. The latter which 
may be called the national music of the South, is far more scientific and refined than the Hindus- 
tani and its professors are as a rple, men of much better education, a fact that is not without 
influence upon their music and sefcms apparent in all their melodies but particularly in the render- 
ings they give of them." 

Here he says how Carnatic music which is the national music of South India 
is far more scientific and refined than Hindustani music» how it is cultivated by men of 
education and how it is capable of beautiful renderings. 

We have noted before the period of the existence of South Madura in the 
destroyed continent which existed to the South of India, the members who presided at 
the meetings of the Sangam and the highly efficient state of music at the time. When 
we specially note who the musical experts were who excelled in singing, playing on the 
Veena and dancing before the deity in the act of worship, we are proud to find they 
were ruling kings, Avataramurtis, princes and nobles of the country. When the sub- 
jects found that their rulers were interested in music. and Bharatam they also came down 
south, followed the footsteps of their leaders, and became famous for their music and 
dancing. Further, the royal rishis, who had relinquished their kingdoms for the sake 
of phictising tapas, their disciples and the Brahmans of the south, practised it to a 
large extent as they found it very helpful to their penance. Thus, music came into the 
hands of sages, highly intellectual men and the Aryans who were all considered 
leaders of society and held in great esteem, so much so that it was considered a neces- 
sary adjunct of services in the temple and of secular rites and ceremonies such as 
marriage. 

When the Pandya kingdom declined, music also declined for want of patron- 
age, but was upheld to a small measure by the Chola Rajas of the Tamil country. 
But after the fall of the Chola kingdom, the Tamil country was ruled till recently by 
Nayak Rajas and after them by the Mahrattas. These sovereigns patronised music and 
dancing to a certain extent. 

The followinif extract says music has flourished in South India without 
interruption from very ancient times. 

The Music and the Musical Instruments of Southern India by C. R. Day. P. 5. 

** Music has almost without Interruption flourished there (in Southern India) from very 
renaoleages. 

The higher branches of musical profession were formerly confined to the Brahmins 
(Bhagavatars) or to men of very high caste. Music being of divine origin was regarded as sacred 
and it was considered impious for any but men of the caste to wish to acquire any knowledge of 
its principles. It was and still is called the fifth Veda. Hence the ancient Brahmins of the 
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country would have excommunicated any of their number who would have so far presumed as to 
betray the sacred writings to any but the elect, whose mouths only were esteemed sufficiently 
holy to utter words so sacred> Indeed it was the knowledge of which they were possessed that was 
the chief cause of the reverence and adoration paid to the Brahmins of old and which gave them 
power and influence they prized so much* It was thus that the ancient musicians sang their 
own composition.” 

It was held, as we see, that music was of divine origin and, as such was regard- 
ed as sacred, and that its secret was preserved religiously so that others might not 
know it. 

* Our readers will remember how we said before that music and its various 
parts such as Bharatam and Talam had attained high excellence and were practised with 
the help of instruments such as the Veena, the piccolo, and Mridangam long before the 
advent of the Aryans into South India, and how music was in great demand in temples 
and royal palaces. These Aryans became experts in South Indian music after they 
came to the south. Just as they are determined to keep the slokas of the Vedas as a 
sealed book to others they are also unwilling to teach others the South 
Indian music which they had learnt from others. Again, they discarded all the 
existing Tamil fragments in music, and composed new ones in Sanskrit and Telugu 
and used them exclusively and handed them down to their generations also. But in 
spite of it they unconsciously follow the ancient Tamil style only. So in course of 
time the music which originated in South India came to be considered to have been 
derived from the Sanskrit literature of the north. 

We may see in the following extract that Karnatic and Hindustani music are 
two distinct systems, that Karnatic music which looks more as if it were of divine 
origin than the other is surrounded by a halo of sanctity, and that almost all the 
religious literature of the South is redolent of music. 

The Music and the Musical Instruments of Southern India, by C. R. Day. P. a, 3 and 4. 

“ Since the Sangiia Parijata which is believed to be one of the latest of these Sanskrit 
works, had been written by AhobHa, two separate schools or syskms of music have arisen and are 
now known by the names of Hindustani and Karnatic. The Karnatic appears to have been elabo- 
rated as a distinct system subsequent to the advent of the Aryans to the south of India. The two 
systems although sprung from (he same origin have since undergone independantly considerable 
changes and are now totally distinct from each other. ^ 

Of Hindu music in Southern India, since the fall of the Hindu Empire of Vijayanagar, 
Tanjore has been the only school and from it those of Travancore and other places have doubtless 
been founded. 

Mahomedan music taken as a whole, has little to recommended itself even at the present 
day. The ideas professed by Hindus offer a curious contrast for music from a Hindu standpoint 
It is associated with all that is bright and sweet in life ; its origin ascribed directly to divine 
pro\'ideiice causes it to be regarded as surrounded by a halo of sanctity. Almost all the religious 
literature of the Hindus breathes music.** 

We see here that the author of * Parijatam *, who lived 300 years ago. evident- 
ly held that the Srutis of the South Indian system of music did not correspond with the 
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Sruti system of * Sangeeta Ratnakaram ’ ( which was 400 years anterior) and so gave 
the intervals for the 12 main swarams of the Veena only giving up as hopeless the 
remaining 10 minute srutis. He says he would give the Raga-lakshanam for the 
12 swarams. excluding the ten. From this it appears that even during his time the 
controversy, that the Srutis of the two, systems were entirely different, had existed* 
[ We shall later on enquire how the name * Dwavimsati Srutis ' came into use.] 
Evidently Captain Day has beeif mislead by those who told him that Karnatic music 
was posterior to * Parijatam.' If he had been told by those who understood 
the real truth about South Indian Music, he would have declared to the world the most 
minute and incontestible arguments in support of it. It is a matter for regret that 
many European gentlemen who come to India to gather information about the anti- 
quity of India, its ancient arts and culture, are very often misled by those who have a 
very imperfect knowledge of it. Their case is analogous to that of the bull which is led 
by the nose-string in the direction in which the driver intends that it should go. 
This is but the nature of the times. This is why we find even men of understanding 
erring at times. But if we remember that a controversy as regards Indian Music has 
been going on for the past 2,500 years mainly owing to the ignorance of the secrets of 
it, we shall not be surprised at what Captain Day says. 

He further says (hat the Karnatic music was organised as a system subsequent 
to the advent of the Aryans. This is true. We have already pointed out how the 
Aryans might have entered South India during the period of the last Sangam, how they 
might have subsequently learnt the Tamil language writing commentaries and fresh 
works in the same, how that might account for the presence of Sanskrit words here and 
there which made people doubt the antiquity of the language and how they might have 
clothed the ideas borrowed from destroyed Tamil literature with a Sanskrit garb. In 
the same way it appears that the exclusive Karnatic system of music has been mistaken 
at the present day for the Hindustani music. But Captain Day distinctly says that, 
although both systems might have been derived from a common origin, each has 
undergone a number of modifications independently of each other. Again he 
mentions how, in complete ignorance of the Sruti System of .South India, 
two different systems have sprung up, one the Sanskrit system of the 22 srutis, 
and the other system advocated in Sanskrit works like 'Parijatam ' by South Indian 
musical experts in accordance with the rules of South Indian music. He mentions how 
the South Indian system was chiefly found in Tanjore, from which it seems to have 
been copied in other places. We have already said how ' Chaturdandi-prakasika ’ 
which was written by Tanjore Venkatamakhi nearly 300 years ago in Sanskrit and other 
smaller works after his time have all declared the truths of this South Indian system. 
We have to be thankful that after the destruction of the Tamil works which described 
the 103 modes (LMWMlr) and 12,000 ragas derived from the four Palls (urSMift) (original 
airs) they were at least good enough to systematise on behalf of the Karnatic music the 
12 swarams of the Ayappalai and the 72 Melams derived from them. But they have 
completely chiuiged the^ names of some of the ancient ragams and techincal terms, 
giving Sanskrit names with Sanskrit letters as mnemonics for determining them thus 
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giving them derivative names. They further classified the ragams on some principle 
introducing some of the chief Sanskrit ideas into it. They gave new Sanskrit names 
to some of the ancient places, cities and kings in South India and wrote Sanskrit works 
to perpetuate the names as they did in music. 

We have heard the chanting of Thevaram, Thiruvachakam, Thiruvoimoli and 
other songs in praise of the deity in temples by Brahmans and other devotees. The 
different ragas to which they should be sung are given in those books which is strictly 
followed. But the ancient names of these ragas such as Pan Indalam, Pan Gandharam, 
Pan Kolli, Pan Seekamaram, Pan Takkasi, Pan Kurunji, Pan Nattapadai, Pan Kurun- 
togai, Pan Tiruttandagam are not found in Sanskrit works on music. So we must 
understand that the ancient Thevarams are now found as Ragas in a new Sanskrit 
garb. We have heard so much already about the tendency for changing existing 
names. 

From all this we conclude that the original South Indian system of music w^s 
represented under different names— -by the Greek Philosopher Pythagoras as | and f , by 
Sanskrit musicians like the authors of Bharatam and Sangeeta Ratnakaram as 22 srutis, 
by Venkatamakhi, by the author of Sangeeta Parijatam and by Bosanquet as 12 
swarams. Each wanted to establish his theory as the right one like the man who 
obstinately held some other animal to be the elephant. 

It is a great proof for the profound scholarship of Captain Day that he should 
have made such minute researches about Indian music when it was in such a chaotic 
state. 

We have already noted that after the fall of Oottara Madura and the Pandya 
kingdom the Cholas and, after them, the Nayak Rajas, who were Telugus, ruled over 
it. At that time they took with them the music which they considered precious, as well 
as musicians of repute, and fostered them in their own kingdom. It is for this rea.soii 
that Vizayanagaram and Tanjore are considered great centres of music even at the pre- 
sent day. But men of understanding w'ill know how the music of the Tamil country 
centres round Tamil kings and Tamil deities up to the present day. 

Captain Day, who had clearly understood the importance of Karnatic music 
and the way in which it was handled, says that it is suri^ounded by a halo of sanctity. We 
cannot adequately express our deep admiration for this i^entleman. If a nobleman from 
the West has such an exalted idea about Indian music, what should be the idea of men 
in South India who are practising it as a profession ? If they really had such a con- 
sideration for .Indian music will they delight in music which is contrary to established 
rules ? 

We must understand that Karnatic music is long prior to the author of San- 
geeta-parijatam (A. D. 1600), to Saranga-deva; the author of Sangeeta-ratnakaram 
(A. D. 1200) and to Bharatar (A. D. 500), as it was in existence many thousand years 
before these authors in the first Ooli. Again, after the fall of the Pandya kingdom, it 
was fostered and patronised by some of the kings in South India* such as those of 
Vizayanagaram, Tanjore, Travancore and Mysore. 
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We may see from the following extract that when North India was in a chaotic 
condition owing to internal wars, South India was comparatively in a peaceful condi- 
tion and the science of music was cultivated and developed here more than in the 
north. 

The Music and the Musical Instruments of Southern India by C. R. Day. P. 13. 

"The theory, modes and notation in present use throughout the whole of India are 
derived from that taught originally by the earlier Sanskrit musicians ; but owing to the south of 
India having been less disturbed by internal commotions and having been more subject to Hindu 
rule than either Deccan or Northern Province, the science of music would seem to have been 
maintained and cultivated long after the original art had been lost in the north. 

Hence Southern India music or as it is more usually called Karnatic, bears as far as we 
can judge, a very close resemblance to what the Sanskrit must have been, and in many cases we 
can clearly trace the development and refinements introduced from time to time upon the original 
Ragas." 

We have noted already that works on Tamil prosody, such as Ahattyam, 
Panchabharateeyam, Perunarei, Perunkurugu. were destroyed by the deluge, and the 
remnants were lost during the destruction of Kapatapuram. Kven the few minor works 
that survived gradually disappeared for want of patronage. Since then, Sanskrit works 
alone are in use. But scholars know there is a vast difference between music as found 
in those Sanskrit writings and the music of Southern India. We have already noted 
the opinion of experts as to the fact that the music of North India and that of the South 
are based on two entirely different systems. 

The vast difference between the two systems is found in the following extract. 

The Music and the Musical Instruments of Southern India by C. R. Day. P. 15. 

" The exact definition of what constituted a sruH is difficult to determine ; but it is thus 
vaguely given by the Sangita Ratnakara * A sra/i Is foi med by the smallest intervals of sound and 
and is perceivable by the ear ; it is of as kinds ; also every distinct audible sound is a sniti\ it is 
K sruti because it is to be heard by the ear.’ 

" Doubts however exist as to whether the intervals of the strutis were equal nr nnt.” 

" In the arrangement of the srutis, modern usage is diametrically opposite to the classical 
one ; the latter placing them before the note to which they respectively belong, while the former 
gives position after the notes. It is difficult to determine when 01 by whom the alteration was 
effected. The arrangement of the frets of the Vina and other stringed in.strument.s accord with the 
modem acceptation of the principle. According to the rule laid down in the classical treatises, the 
disposition of the notes is reversed in the case of the Avrrw instruments and out of this reversed 
arrangement perhaps the modern theory about the arrangement of the position of all sruties has 
been worked. (Tagore)** 

Here he says that the author of Sangeeta-ratnakaram speaks of 22 srutis 
formed by the smallest intervals of sound but doubts whether the intervals of the 
srutis were equal. This doubt is caused by the fact that there is a difference between 
the ancient and the modern systems. But he says that the distribution of the frets on 
the Veena agrees with the modem principle, namely the South Indian system. But it 
appears that this particular arrangement of the frets was reversed in the case of the 
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Darvc instruments. It is but natural that when once Desikam (Hindustani) was prac- 
tised, the position of srutis in stringed instruments should also have altered in accordance 
with it. Many are of opinion that Sangeeta-ratnakaram is a work that brings out in full 
the details of the South Indian system, while it contradicts a few of the principles of the 
Hindustani system. We shall establish later on that the deterniination of srutis by 
Mr. Clements, Mr. Deval and others who wrote solely on Hindustani is not based on 
work of Sarngadeva; for, according to this author the srutis should be of equal inter- 
val whereas their srutis are not so. 

The following extract proves that there is a world of difference between the 
intervals of the srutis according to the Northern system and those of the South. 

Oriental Music by Chinnasawmi Moodr, M. A. P. 14 Art. 37. 

** The mathematical ratios of the Indian Gamut likewise vary in the north and south of 
India. But this extremely complicated question ma3^ be left open for the present, because for all 
practical purposes the system of Equal Temperament which coincides almost exactly with the adjust* 
ment of frets on the Vina is found to meet all existing requirements more or less satisfactorily. 

It is admitted on all hands that this curious coincidence has been arrived at by the two nations 
through distinct processes, quite independently of each other ; and historical research so far as it 
has been made, has established the fact that the Indian system has remained in slaiu quo for 
ages before the Lux ab orienU dawned upon the West'* 

Wc find here that as the system of the modern arrangement of frets on the 
Veena exactly resembles the system of Equal Temperament for all practical purposes the 
Veena is found to meet all requirements of music. The concensus of opinion of the 
Eastern and Western musicians in this respect is surprising, he says, and history proves 
that this system had existed in India from the remotest times. 

We have noted before that the four different kinds of Yal and the rules for 
their practice were in existence in South Madura even 8,000 years ago. The rules for 
their tuning and other particulars will be given later on. 

We must enquire w hether the system of 22 srutis propounded by Sarngadeva 
will be of any help to Karnatic music. But it will be out of place to give a comparison 
of the srutis of Karnatic music and the 22 srutis as the former have not yet been 
definitely formulated. When the comparison is made, the merit or demerit of the two 
systems will be made manifest. But it is very necessary to examine the theories of 
those who profess to follow Sangeeta-ratnakaram and compare their mathematical 
calculations with those of Sarangadeva. 

Sarngadeva says that the srutis in an octave should have equal intervals 
and should rise gradually without allowing space for any other srutis in 
the middle. But the music of North India seems to have srutis with 
unequal intervals. We shall see later on how it is caused by measuring the strings in 
the proportions of | and The nlusic of South India, on the other hand, seems to be 
entirely different from these. Moreover, Pythagoras, the Greek philosopher, who was 
well conversant with the srutis used in the South Indian system as well as in 
Sangeeta-ratnakaram, being unaccustomed to tuning an instrument by sounding 
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Madhyamam and Panchamam, as is the South Indian system, took with him the measure^ 
ments f and J and developed Western music out of it. From that time forward the 
intervals cf the Swarams in the South Indian system varied. As time went on there 
arose a school which argued that this system was wrong, that the system of Pythago- 
ras, namely, the Diatonic scale, was the correct one because some musical experts, who 
had seen the same method advocated in works like Sangeeta-parijatam, found it con- 
forming to a few Ragas which they were using, and that the system of Equal Tempera- 
ment introduced later on in Europe for purposes of modulation was incorrect. To add 
to the confusion, the 22 srutis according to the systems of the author of Sangeeta- 
ratnakaram were also said to conform to the above system. Those who are determined 
to establish as truth whatever was said in Sanskrit slokas, knowing that no weight 
would be attached to their words unless they cried down the system of srutis of South 
Indian music and the instrument Veena which reproduces things as they are, begin to 
propound new theories. If they only realise what a stumbling block this theory of 22 
srutis is they would never commit themselves as they have done. Ignorance of this 
fact has resulted in doubt, contention and chaos as regards the theory of the srutis. 
There is also a little room to say that this theory of the 22 srutis may be correct 
because a few Ragas, with minute Swarams in South Indian music, are capable of being 
interpreted by this system. But can we sacrifice thousands of Ragas for the sake often 
or fifteen? 

The following extract sho\i\s how there are 12 Swarams in an octave and how 
they exactly correspond to the Swarams of South Indian music and the Swarams of a 
Veena. 

The Music and the Musical Instruments of Southern India by C. R. Day. P. ao. 

“ The Hindu Octavci like the European, is divided into twelve semitones. (This view 
is supported by both Sir W. Jones and Mr. Fowke ‘ Asiatic researches.’ ) Sir W. Jones 
remarks “ I tried in vain to discover in.practice any difference between the Indian scale and that of 
our own but knowing my ear to be very insufficiently exercised, I requested a German professor of 
music to accompany on his violin a Hindu lutenist who sang by note some popular airs on the 
loves of Krishna and Radha and he assured me that the scales were the same ; and Mr. Shore 
afterwards informed me that when the voice of a native singer was in tune with his Harpsichord 
he found the Hindu series of seven notes to ascend like ours by a sharp Third. From many c.\pci i- 
ments I am led to believe that a wrong idea as to the temperament of the Indian scale as practi- 
cally employed has hitherto been held. I played over all the various scales shown later U|Kjn i 

a pianoforte tuned to Equal Temperament in the presence of several well known Hindustani and I 
Kamatic musicians, all of whom assured me that they corresponded exactly to those of the Vina- 
Upon comparing the two instruments this was found to be the case as far as could be judged by 
the ear alone, in every instance. Maula Bux, a man of considerable attainments, took pains to 
explain to me that the tempering of the modem Indian scales differed in no whit from the European.” | 

Here Captain Day, whose work on South Indian music is so very helpful in 
making us understand many things about Kamatic music, says, after elaborate resear- 
ches, that the 12 swarams of European as well as South Indian music are identical. 

He further says that there is a misapprehension in the minds of many as regards these 
Swarams which are the result of Equal Temperament. Those who know the detail * 
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about the four different kinds of Yal understand that this system of Swarams according 
to Equal Temperament but also far minuter srutis were known in very ancient times in 
the Tamil country and in South Madura. This ancient system lost its subtlety and 
became corrupt owing to later mathematical calculations and also by the fact that it was 
carried to the West. In the same way, being ignorant of the 22 numbers, the Rasis 
and the relation between these 1 2 Swarams, it was wrongly established in later works 
that there were 22 srutis in an octave. This wrong system combined with the 
haphazard system carried by Pythagoras resulted in many books being written on the 
subject with contradictory theories. These two wrong systems, mutilated as they are, 
try to mutilate South Indian music also, just like the man who not only spoiled himself 
but spoiled the sacred tank Chandra Pushkarani by immersing in it. 

South Indian music after losing the patronage of the Pandya kings was 
fostered chiefly by the Cholas. This music which was so much in use in the Chola 
country is now being knocked about in various places like the birds in a tank which 
has run dry. 

However, it is a certainty that so long as there are sacred places of pilgrimage 
and Vaishnavite temples in South India, South Indian music will surely live. For the 
instruments such as the Veena and the Flute which are the chief exponents of music 
are in use at present as of old. These instruments are so constituted as to bring out 
clearly toneSf half-tones and minuter Swarams also. 

The following extract tells us that Karnatic music possessed such a dignified 
and permanent system from, the earliest times. 

The Music and the Musical Instruments of Southern India by C. R. Day. P. s9. 

" The following table kindly sent me by Mr. Ellis shows the results obtained from a most 
minute and careful examination made by him and by Mr. A. J. Hipkins of a beautiful old Ving, in 
perfect condition now in my possession. This instrument is between two or three hundred years 
old and is from the collection in the Tanjore palace. The results as will be seen tend to prove 
that the frets were purposely arranged tor something like Equal Temperament. We see therefore 
that in India ipuch the same results have been independently arrived at by the native musicians 
as have been attained by subsequent science in Europe.” 

In the above he gives a few important particulars about the Veena that was 
taken to England from Tanjore. This instrument appears to have been from the 
collections at the Tanjore palace museum and the frets in it seem to have been arrang- 
ed so as to produce srutis in accordance with Equal Temperament. He says that on 
examination of it by Mr. Ellis and Mr. A. J. Hipkins it was found that the frets were 
arranged not in conformity with the Diatonic scale used in Europe for 2,000 years but in 
accordance with Equal Temperament used for purposes of modulation for the past cen- 
tury or two, and that the Indian Musicians had arrived at this system independently 
before it was ever discovered by the Europeans. 

We have already referred to the eminence of this Captain Day, who, after 
laborious researches, discovered the fact that the Swarams of the Veena were in accor- 
dance with Equal Temperament and mentioned the truth that this system was known in 
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India from remotest times. A little deeper research in the field would certainly con- 
vince such a great man that we could conclude from what we find from Silappadhi- 
karam of Ilankovadigal, written i, 8 oo years ago, and from Tolgauppyam, written 
many thousand years ago, that this system is referred to in the ancient music of the 
Tamil country and that the Tamilians have been practising the same to the present 
day. 

In addition to the 12 Swarams with equal intervals, there is also an important 
system in use in South India to the present day where more minute srutis are used. 

But as singers as well as hearers are unable to find out what these srutis are 
they are at a loss to understand the secret of South Indian music. I'liose who are 
ignorant of the construction, secret and the antiquity of this splendid instrument declare 
that the frets of the Veena were arranged in accordance with the Kuropean system of 
Equal Temperament quite recently for the benefit of Sevappa Naik who ruled in Tanjore. 

If they had known the truth, they would never have erred by making such a statement. 

We shall clearly prove later on in the Sruti .system of South India that the chief 
Swarams of our Ragas are the Swarams found in the Veena according to its arrange- 
ment of frets, that the system by which one or two of its Swarams are either a little 
flat or sharp is found in ancient Tamil works and that the very same had been in use in 
the Tamil country from very early times. 

We have already noted briefly how the Tamil country noted for its different 
cults was the cradle of the human race, how the language spoken by the early inhabit- 
ants got mixed with other languages, how three Sangams in the Tamil country existed 
where researches were made in the branches of the language — lyal, Isai and Natakam, 
how a number of works had been written on (Isai music), how these works were twice 
destroyed by the sea and how music declined in later days. We al.so noted the opinions 
of writers bearing on the declining state in which music was found at pre.sent. We 
also noted the clearly stated opinions of others how South Indian music which was theone 
that closely followed prescribed rules, was also more scientific when compared with 
Northern and Hindustani music and was capable of a large variety of Ragas. The per- 
manency of the rules of South Indian Music and the never-changing beauty of its Ragas 
are to be attributed to the fact that it has been traditionally taught for generations how 
the Swarams of a particular Ragam should be of particular srutis while used in 
Arohanam and Avarohanam, how the Swarams omitted in Ragas of the Shadava and 
Oudava type should be carefully avoided altogether, how the Vikruti swarams should 
be in close harmony with their allied ones in the Sanchara of the whole Ragam where 
such Swarams are used, and how the Swarams not found in the Arohanam or Avaro- 
hanam of a Ragam should never be made use of contrary to established order ; they 
have been taught what the Jeevaswarams of a Ragam are, how different Ragams should 
be sung to suit different occasions and how particular Puns should be sung to 

particular Ragas. Such a system has been maintained from the earliest times and per- 
petuated chiefly by the patronage of kings who gave maniyam lands and gifts to temples 
for the fostering of the particular system of music. Moreover, music was largely in 
demand in the durbars of kings, during marriage festivities and triumphant entries 

N 
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into cities. Orders were given for the daily use of music, morning, noon and night in 
palaces and temples and a body of singers were appointed for the purpose. It wajs a custom 
with the kings of the early days to build temples in different parts of their kingdom, 
endow them with lands so that the ringing of bells, the sounding of the conch and the 
playing of various instruments such as the drum, Mattalam, Nagaswaram, Flute and the 
Veena might take place regularly during the services, to appoint suitable musicians 
and dancers for chanting the religious poems in praise of the deity such as Thevaram, 
Thiruvachagam and Thiruvamoli and encourage them by giving them houses to dwell 
in and gifts for their daily maintenance. We know of many a Sivavite and Vaishnavite 
temple where such arrangements have been made. The musicians so appointed for the 
service of the temple have made music their profession and have been practising and 
cultivating it up to the present time. This system was not started yesterday but has 
b&en going on for many thousand years. This is the chief reason why Karnatic music 
is so pure without the admixture pf any Desikam. Musical experts could appreciate 
the difference between the vocal music of Northerners and the pure music 6f an expert 
in Nagaswaram. Many nobles and other musicians who were charmed with the music 
of instruments such as the Veena, the Flute, the Mridangam, the Nagaswaram used in 
temples not only delighted in learning the music themselves but also imparted their 
ecstasy to others. Some of them who became eminent musicians were highly esteem- 
ed and respected. Others spent their time in praise of the deity without the expectation 
of any reward. A few others wrote about some of the parts of the science of music. 

We shall no doubt desire to learn some particulars about the chief of those 
eminent musicians referred to above. 
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VI. A FEW PiRTICUURS ABOUT SOUTH INDIAN MUSICIANS. 

1. General Points. 

'W^E have noted briefly that the celebrated South Indian continent or the province 
of Kumari was Lemuria, that Tamil was iu language, that the rulers thereof 
were Pandya kings, that they organised the first Sangam by bringing together kings, 
sages and scholars who were noted for their learning, and made researches into various 
sciences and wrote them down. We also mentioned how music which was practised as 
one of the divisions of the language became degenerate in course of time by the loss of 
all its existant literature, that the remnants of works that remained during the next two 
sangams complety disappeared at a later stage. T here is reason to think that South 
Indian music was practised by many who imigrated to South India during the period 
of the last sangam and in the subsequent period and that the science of music was 
written in many language.s even then. For we find that the 32 numbers that 

occur in the music of the ancient I'amil country were misinterpreted by them to be the 
32 srutis in an octave and written in other languages so as to cause doubt in the minds 
of people. But the music in vogue at pre.sent in the l amil country is quite systematic 
and antagonistic to the principle ot the 22 srutis. Some ol the Sootrams written in a 
foreign language which are said to be 400, 500 and even i,coc> years old, although they 
do not possess any scientific authenticity and firmness of their own have unfortunately 
brought South Indian music, which wa.s on a firm ba.sis, to a tottering condition of 
doubt. Even this doubt chiefly exists among those who study works on music in other 
language.s and not among those professional musicians patronised for generations by 
temples who have practised Karnatic music ns hanried down by tradition. Wc have 
already noted the opinion of musicians who say that if there were 22 srutis in the 
octave it would neither suit the system of South India nor would it suit the Swarams 
used in chanting the Vedas and that the .system of 22 srutis is highly impracticable. 
There are many musicians at the present day who arc ignorant of the 22 srutis, nay, 
who have never heard the very name, riierc are others who are incapable of te.* ling 
the South Indian mu.sic they have been practising on the light of the 22 srutis. 

But in spite of the scarcity of literature as regards srutis, South Indian music 
has been preserved and taught to others by those professional musicians, supported for 
generations by ancient temples who learnt music by oral transmission and who became 
experts in playing instruments such as the Veena, the Elute, the Nagaswaram, the 
drum, and the Mridangam, and in dancing and singing. 

When we read that God, who found ail things He had created to be good, 
is enthroned on high listening to the singing of the Ter sa$trfiis by all the saints, with 
their respective musical instruments, and their dancing before the throne, it distinctly 
appears that God is the primary cause for music and its progress. Again, we see the 
highest use of music from the fact that it is God alone who accepts the praise of aH 
devotees and living beings. All beings created by God seem to praise them with their 
natural sweet sounds. 
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A certain kind of music is produced by the rapid rotation of the planets and 
other celestial bodies round their own axes. As the bodies are of different magnitudes, 
different kinds of sounds are produced. We know that the sound produced by the 
wings of a small gnat when it flies is higher in pitch than that produced by the wings 
of a large musquito. A slow rotation of a body produces a low sound while a rapid 
rotation of the same produces a sound of a higher pitch. 1'he celestial bodies praise 
God by the sound produced by their rotation. In the same way all living beings praise 
Him by their good lives, devotion and music. I'iie Vegetable Kingdom praise Him and 
induce others to do the same by the fragrance of their flowers, the sweetness of their 
fruits .and the usefulnes.s of their produce. We know how the birds in a grove sing His 
praises. In the same way the nine kinds of precious gems by their brilliancy, rills by the 
noise of their fall, streams by their gentle murmur, and oceans by their eternal roar 
k^ep praising the deity, riius, the commendable habit of eternally praising the deity 
is natural to all creation. Yet only a few are endowed with the special gift of practis- 
ing music and of singing it to the delight of others. History has not recorded definite- 
ly the period in which they lived. Yet a few words about their histor}^ might 
remind us of the cfliciency of their music and their eminence. 

History has recorded how, after the dismemberment of the last Sangam. the 
Fandya kingdom declined in many ways retaining its independence for some time 
while being conquered by the ('holns at other periods, that this decadence was going 
on for 2,000 years and how it has been in the hands of foreigners for the last seven or 
eight hundred years. 

2 . Music under the Cholas. 

We read in the history of Ceylon how the son and daughter of Asoka, the 
Buddhist king who ruled in the north between 272 and 231 B.C., came to the South, 
how they concluded treaties with the Chera, Chola and Fandya kings, and how the 
Cholas invaded Lanka in ILC. 247 and later on in B. C. 150 also. 

After them, Karikal Cholan 1 who was king of the Chola kingdom from A.D. 
50 — 95, ruled with great fame making Cauviripoompatnam his capital. He built great 
anicuts and banks for the rivers having tlie fertility of his kingdom at heart. He con- 
structed canals. He had c.xtensive trade with China, Burma, Greece and Java by 
means of boats and ships which lie possessed in large numbers. He encouraged land 
and sea industry by helping specialists who e.xcelled in them. He organised a cabinet 
of specialists in the dcpai tnuMils of law, religion, medicine, astronomy and war and 
governed the country having these as an advisory body. Tamil and its eminent arts 
flourished during his reign, lie patronised scholars of both sexes who were eminent 
in the three angams of the language — lyal, Isai and Natakam. 

Chcran Chenguttuvan, the ruler over the Chera kingdom, was his contem- 
porary. Ifankovadigal, the bn»tiier i f Chenguttuvan, was an ascetic at the time, 
doing penance. I he Fandya king Nedunchelian who ruled at Madura and the Fandya 
king Feruvaliiih}’ (who i.s known as one who held his durbar from a silver swing; seem 
to have been also his contemporaries. 'I he death of this Fandya king Nedunchelian 
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was under the most tragic circumstances. There was one Kovalan, son of a tradesman 
by name Masathuvan, who lived in Cauveripoompatnam at the mouth of the Cauvery. | 
He fell in love with a dancing girl, by name Madhavi, in the same city, attracted by her 
singing and dancing. He lost all his property through this unfortunate love and had 
only an anklet (Pwiin) left. He took this jewel to the great city of Madura for the pur- 
pose of selling it. The jewel was identified by a goldsmith as that which was lost from 
the palace, and accordingly when King Nedunchelian was informed of it, he condemned 
Kovalan to death. The wife of Kovalan, by name Kannahi, when she heard of this, pro- 
ceeded to the king and proved to him satisfactorily that the jewel was hers. The 
king, when he heard this, was so struck with remorse for having rashly condemned a 
man to death without going into his case thoroughly, suddenly fell down dead from 
his throne. The crowd that assembled accompanied Kannahi who proceeded weeping | 

to the street where the goldsmith, who wrongly accused her husband, lived. The \ 

whole street was reduced to ashes as the result of divine wrath. 7 'his incident appears 
to have taken place during the time of Karikal Cholan. 

'Fhe Veena seems to have been cfliciently played in the Chola kingdom, one of 
the three Tamil provinces. Particulars about Veena music are given by llankovadigal 
who belonged to the Chera kingdom. We have already seen hov^ music was exten- 
sively used in the Pandya kingdom, how extensive researches were made in the realm 
of music and how a number of works were written on the subject. After the fall of the 
Pandya kingdom, which was the foremost among the three, music and other arts 
flourished under the Cholas who were the conquerors of the Pandyas. We have 
read off and on how ancient kings when they conquered a country never cared 
to seize the treasure or property of the conquered but took musicians and other artists 
as captives of war, transplanted them in their own country for the purpo.se of dis.semi- 
nati ng those sciences and arts in which they were found expert^:. In the same way 
Karikal Cholan also improved the sciences and arts of his kingdom. Details of his reign 
may be found in the “ Pattinappalai” written by Rudhirankannar who lived during his 
time and in the *' Silappadhikaram” of llankovadigal. 

After him his son Nalankilli, the Cholan, reigned from A. I). 95 P) 105. 

His son Killivalan an<l his brother Pcrunarkilli ruled from 105 to 1 50 A. D. 

It was during the time of the latter that Worayur was made the capital. It also j 

appears that during his reign he performed a royal sacrifice to which were invited the | 

kings of Chola, Pandya and Lanka kingdoms. The kingdom lasted *’or two generations 
after him. From 130 to 246 A. 1 ). Worayur was the seat of the Chola kingdom. No 
particulars are available about the Chola kings from thi.s time. 

We learn from the Tanjore Gazetteer that about 600 A. D. there was a Chola 
king by name * Wochengannan’ who was a great devotee and who built more than 70 
Sivite and Vishnavite temples. 

We gather from stone insenptions in various places that Vijialayan, the Cholan, [ 

conquered Tanjore while he was at Conjeevaram and ruled over Ookai, Conjeevaram, I 

Tirukoilur, Sucheendram and other places from 846 to 880 . D. with the title of j 

Parakesarivarman. 


If 
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After a time came his son Muthal Aditya Rajakesarivarman who reigned from 
880-907. He conquered the Pandya king Varagunapandyan and Pallava Aparajith and 
added the Kongu country to his dominions. 

He was succeeded by Parantaka 1 . who ruled from 907 to 947 with the titles of 
Parakesarivarman and Veeranarayanan. He overcame the Pandya king Rajasimha 
in 910 A. D. He adorned the big hall in the temple at Chidambaram with tiles made 
of gold. For 37 years out of the 40 of his reign he was engaged in incessant warfare 
with Lanka and Anally subdued it. He had five sons. 

His first son Rajadityan succeeded him under the name of Rajakesarivarman. 

After him came his brother Kandaradityan. After his death his wife built a 
temple in his memory at .Konarirajapuram and placed his statue also in it. His brother 
was Arunjayan or Arjuna, whose son was Parantaka 11 or Sundara Cholan. 

H\% successor was Aditya II or Karikalan II. 

He was succeeded by Parakesarivarman or Oottama Cholan who reigned from 
97010985. He promised his kingdom to Rajaraja Cholan after him and ruled the 
country when the latter was a minor. Rajaraja Cholan was one of the most celebrated 
of Chola sovereigns. He was as famous as Karikal Cholan I who ruled over the 
ancient Chola kingdom when Cauveripoompatnam was its capital. He was known by 
the name of Arumolidevan when he was the yuvaraj. He styled himself Mummudi 
Cholan during the third year of his reign. He captured a number of sea-coast towns 
such as Kandalur about the tenth year of his rule. He conquered Gangapadi, 
Nulambapadi, Thadigaipadi, Vengainadu about the beginning of the fourteenth year. 
He conquered the Pandya kingdom during the latter part of the fourteenth year, 
Quilon and Kalinga at the twentieth year and Lanka during the twentieth year of his 
reign. It is said that he subdued the 12,000 islands belonging to the Laccadives group 
in the twenty .linth year. In his latter days he was known as Jayankondan and Raja- 
srayan. He seems to have built the Brahadeeswara Swami’s temple at Tanjore. From 
the inscriptions in this temple we understand that he, his wife and his relations were 
the donors of many gifts. We may notice that music and other noble arts progressed 
during his reign. He has appointed i^usicians for the service of many of the famous 
temples in the Chola kingdom, and has given then dwellings and maniyams and daily 
gifts. Before his death he had conquered the whole of the Madras Presidency with the 
exception of Madura and Tinnevelly. It appears that ** he wept that he had no more 
worlds to conquer". This valiant king died in 1013. 

His son Rajendra or Gangaikonda Cholan ruled from 1010 to 1042 assuming 
the titles of Mudikonda Cholan and Oottama Cholan. He conquered the Kalinga 
country, the plains of the Ganganad and Burma during his time. 

He was followed by his son Rajadhirajan in 1042. There was incessant 
warfare between him and Someswara Chalukyan. He died in the battle of Koppam 
near the Tungabhadra in 1052. 

At his death, his brother was victorious over Someswara Chalukyan, and 
ruled from 1052-1061. 
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After him ruled Veera Ragendran orSakala-Bhuvanasrayar from 1063 to 1070. 
He was the brother of Rajendran mentioned above. During’his time!'*Vikramaditya 
invaded the country from Gangaivadi but was defeated by him. lie was victorious 
over Vaikalan in Venginadu. He defeated the Chalukyans at Hezwada and at the 
mouth of the Tungabhadra. He conquered the provinces of Kollam, Pandyam and 
Kalingam during the fifth year of his reign and ruled under the title of Rajadhiraja. 

His son Adhirajarajan ruled only for a year. 

After him Rajendra Cholan, the grandson of Rajaraja by his daughter, was 
appointed king regent in his twelfth year in Conjeevaram, under the title of Kuloltunga 
Cholan. lie became king of Kuntalam on the banks of the Cauvery. He conquered 
the Pandya king and overran the Gulf of Mannar. In 1085 he conquered Tinnevelly 
Pothiamalai, Cape Comorin. Kotaru, Syamalai, Kudnmalainadu, Vilingam and Salai. 
During his time the whole of the Madras Presidency with the exception of Madura was 
under the Cholas. A land survey was made during his time. The measurement-rod 
was known as the Sripadam. jayankondan, the prince of poets, flourished during his 
reign. He .conquered Venginadu and Kalingam in ic584 and was considered famous 
among Chola sovereigns. Sakilar was a contemporary of his. He was styled 
Sungantavirta Cholan** as he abolished some of the taxes (Sungam) during his reign. 

He was succeeded by Vikrama Cholam (i 1 18-1135). He was the fourth son of 
Kulottungan. 

After him came Kulottungan 11 who ruled from 1135 to 1150 styling himself 
IVibhuvana Chakravarti. Ottakoottan belongs to this period. 

Rajadhiraja Cholan reigned from 1164 to 1 178. Sakilar, Kamban, Ottakoottan 
Pugalendi, Adiyarkku-nallar and other eminent literary men flourished at this time. 

Kulottungan HI reigned from 1178 to 1216. He was a pious king who built 
many new Sivite temples and had a number of old temples renovated. 

Thri Vikrama Chakravarti or Rajadhiraja Cholan HI ruled after him from 
I 3 i 6 to 1244. 

He was .succeeded by Rajendra Chola Devar (1245 to 1267). 

The history of these early Chola kings might be seen in detail in “Ancient 
India" by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M. A., and in the Di.strict Gazetteer of 
Tanjore. 

Owing to the absence of competent sovereign.s.The Chola kingdom gradually 
declined after 1267 and passed through troublous times for 300 years after. In 1310 
Malik Kafir, the Mahammadan ruler, overran Madura and 1 richinopoly and ruled over 
them for 50 years. Then the Kingdom of the Cholas passed into the hands of the 
sovereigns of Imperial Vizianagar. 

Bukkaraylu from 1335 to 1343 and after him Virupakshan seized the Choln 
kingdom. 

From 1374-1375 Kempanna Oodayar ruled over I'richinopoly. 
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Harihararayalu was in possession of Trichinopply from 1379 to 1391. But it 
appears from the stone inscriptions recording royal grants ' ofBand in Tanjore of the 
years 1443 that Devarayalu was in possession. The inscriptions reeocding grants of 
land presented by Tiriimalarayalu in 1455 are also in Tanjore. 

From 1475 to 1500 the Chola kingdom appears to have been under the Chalu- 
kyan dynasty* the prime ministers of the Emperors of Vizianagaram. We understand 
from inscriptions that Krishnadevarayalu ruled from 1517 to 1518. In 1532 Atchuta- 
devirayalu conquered the Pandya king and built an obelisk in commemoration of it 
on the banks of the 'rambraparni. In 1537 he conquered Tanjore, Negapatam and the 
Karnalic coast and brought them under Vizianagar- In 1539 he has given royal 
grants of land as seen from inscriptions. Savappa Naicker, the vizier of this 
Atchyuta Devarayalu ruled the Chola country from 1549 to 1572. 

Atchyutappa Naicker reigned from 1572 to 1614. It is said that Venkatamakhi, 
the son of his prime minister Govinda Deekshatar, wrote about the 12 swarams occur- 
ring in the Ayappalai and the 72 Melakartas formed by permuting and combining 
those swarams. Of this more later on. 

it is believed that Raghunadha Naicker ruled from 1614, and was Succeeded by 
Vijayaraghava Naicker who died in 1673* 

Shaji, who ruled over the Mahratta country, had two sons, Sivaji and Venkaji. 
The elder became the ruler of his father’s kingdom after him, while the younger 
brother Venkaji invaded Tanjore with a small army and easily conquered it He was 
also known as Ekoji. From this time, the Chola kingdom came under the Mahrattas. 
Venkaji ruled from 1674 to 1687. 

His son Shaji ruled from 1687 to 1711, and Shaji’s brother Sarabhoji I from 
1711 to 1727. 

After him his brother Tukoji reigned from 1728 to 1735. After the death of 
Tukoji, Bava Saheb, the eldest of his three sons ruled for a year, and his wife for two 
years. 

She was succeeded by the Second son Sayaji who ruled till 1740 for two 

years. 

I The third son Pratap Singh reigned from 1740 to 1763. 

j After him came Thulajaji Maharaja (1763 — 1787/ There was a revival of 

! ' music during his reign. He seems to have invited vidwans from various places and 
j organised musical parties. He and his queen were not only experts in music but also 

I in other arts and sciences. Hearing of the musical fame of Sendil-velannavi of 

Tinnevelly in dancing, singing and playing the V'eena, he sent a palanquin to bring 
him to Tanjore with all honours, but the old veteran musician was unable to accept the 
invitation owing to his infirmity but sent his son Mahadevan instead. It is said up to 
the present day that music made great progress in Tanjore under him. 

After him, as his son Sarabhoji was too young to undertake the duties of 
govemmenli Amarasingh. the brother of Thulajaji, succeeded him and ruled from 1787 
to 1798. 
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He was succeeded by Maharaja Sarabhoji II (1798—- 1824). His son Sivaji 
sat on throne between 1824 and 1865. The Chola kingdom after his death, for want 
of an heir, came under the benign British Government who take a deep interest in 
the progress of education, manufactures and sanitation. 

It must be understood that from the time of Maharaja I'hulajaji the number of 
musicians in the Chola country increased. For the Maharaja has been encouraging 
musicians by gifts of free lands and dwellings in the most fertile parts of the country 
and by treating them with great consideration. His gifts are even at the present day 
enjoyed by the descendants of those musicians. It appears that, through Mahadevan 
Annavi, music and some of its beautiful and rare characteristics made progress. His 
descendants are found in many places in the Chola and other Tamil countries. 

We noted how the Chola kingdom was first conquered by Vizianagar and 
later on by the Nayak and Mahratta kings in succession. 

We find that the Chera, Chola and Pandya kings lived even as early as the 
third and fourth century B. C. and that the son and the daughter of Asoka made 
treaties with them. But tradition, puranas and literature ascribe to them even a still 
earlier date. Of these the Pandya kingdom seems to have the most ancient history, 
and there is reason to believe that the Pandyas were called * the oldest’ on 

account of their antiquity. We have already spoken in brief about South Madura, 
the first capital of the Pandya kingdom, the Tamil Sangam that was organised there, 
the kings that ruled there and the Tamil language. We noted also how the words of 
Tamil, famous as a spoken as well as a written language, got mixed up with the many 
languages of the world. We also noted how a number of excellent words of the Tamil 
language which were in use under the Pandya kings gradually went out of use when 
the power of the sovereigns declined, how after the last Sangam they got mixed with 
foreign languages owing to the advent of alien sovereigns and how this admixture was 
the cause of great many doubts. * 

The Pandya kingdom seems to have been in an exalted condition many thous- 
ands of years' before the dawn of the Christian era. We find that Chola kings then 
became powerful and scored victories over the Pandyas as well as other kings. 
Though the capital of the Pandyas was changed from time to time owing to circum- 
stances of the deluge yet these Pandyas have ruled over Madura till the last. But the 
Cholas, though they were not affected by the deluge, never kept to a particular city as 
their capital, but had different capitals at different times in Oorayur, Kauveripoompat- 
nam, Conjeevaram and Tanjore. Moreover, they seem to have ruled over the whole 
of the Madras Presidency with the exception of Madura. Unlike the Pandya king* 
dom, different dynasties ruled over the Chola kingdom at different periods. The 
descendants of tjie Chola sovereigns may be found at the present day in the Chola 
country either ap Zemindars under the titles of Cholar, Choladevar, Cholangadevar, 
Vijayar, Vijayadevar and Mudikondan or as big Mirasdars. while the majority are 
in a veiy poor condition. When the ancient Chola kings conquered the 
Pandya kingdom once' and again they captured a few small forts and cities 
and gradually spread themselves over the Pandya country. These Cholas 
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afterwards declined owing to internal jealousies and quarrels. The Chera kingdom 
alone escaped from the vicissitudes of fortune and is continuing up to the present day. 
Karikal Cholan I must be mentioned as the foremost among the Chola kings in whose 
reign the kingdom was in a most flourishing condition. Madhavi, the expert in 
playing the Veena. and Kovalan the Veena expert, both of Kauveripoompatnam, lived 
during his reign. Ilankovadigal, this brother of the Chera king Chenguttuvani makes 
mention of the proficiency of the above two in music, in Silappadhikaram. From this 
we may conclude that music and dancing had attained a high degree of efficiency in the 
Tamil country even as early as the time of Karikal Cholan. Even during this time we 
find that the i2 swarams which are formed by the Shadjama Panchama series are ac- 
cording to the system of Ayappalai. As the modern musicians are ignorant of that 
system they declare that ancients did not know the art of having permanent frets for 
the Veena but had them adjusted from time to time to suit different ragas, and that the 
modern system of having permanent frets originated from the time of Savappa Naicker 
of very recent date, having the English notes of a scale for a model. But we shall 
prove later on that a system of more minute srutis was also in use during his time. 

This Karikalan lived from 50 to 95 A.D. We have already noted how he 
invited many Vidwans and artists from different places and made them live in Kauveri- 
poompatnam. We find that Kochengannan, who was a sovereign of distinction after 
Karikal Cholan, built as many as 70 Sivite and Vishnuvite temples. His time may be 
about 600 A. D. 

We understand that Vijayalayar conquered Tanjore when he was at Con* 
jeevaram in 846. and that Parakesarivarma or Parantaka I who came to the throne 
in 907 presented tiles made of gold to the temple at Chidambaram. 

Kajarajan, the Chola king, came to the throne in 985. While he was young, he 
was known as Arumolidevar and later on he was called Mummudi Cholan. The Chola 
kingdom was in a powerful state during his time. The big temple at Tanjore seems 
to have been built at this time. We may find in the walls surrounding the temple 
many stone inscriptions recording gifts to the temple by himself and his relations. 
Again, we may find among the inscriptions a regular system by which temple-music 
had been organised during his time. We find that he invited musicians from different 
parts of the country and patronised them by giving them houses to dwell in along with 
lands and gifts for their maintenance. It' appears that music was in a progressive state 
from his time forward. Long after him Kulottunga Cholan 1 , his grandson by his 
daughter, ruled over the country. A survey of lands was made during his time. The 
measuring rod was called Sripadam. His survey was so perfect and minute that in a 
Vali of land there was not even the mistake of a square inch. Jayamkondan, the prince 
of poets, lived atfout this time. Ottakoottan lived during the time of Kulottungan II 
fi 135— 1 150) and Sakilar, Kamban^ Puhalandi and Adiyarkku-nallar belong to the time 
of Rajadhi Rajan (i 164). 

In 1572, during the reign of Atchyutappa Naicker, the second of the Nayak 
kings who ruled over the Chola country, Venkatamakhi the son of the king’s prime 
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minister Govinda Deekshatar lived. Having the 13 Swarams of South Indian music as 
the basis, he derived 72 Melakartas from them and also composed Geetams and 
Lakshana Sahityam for the same. He also noted the different Janya Ragas (Secondary 
Ragas) that might be derived from each mother Ragam. Though be had definitely 
noted the mother Ragas which contain the Janya Ragas with minute srutis yet he 
failed to note the minute srutis themselves. So modern musicians have a tendency to 
spoil these also and bring them down to the position of Hindustani music. 

So we conclude that music was made much of during the reign of Atchyutappa 
Naicker. There is reason to think that music had made enormous strides during the 
reign of the Mahratta king Tulajoji Maharaja who ruled over the Chola countr}’ in 
1763. He seems to have patronised the excellent Veena. singing, dancing, gestures, 
flute and other ancient systems of instrumental and vocal music. We have declared 
that music did make great progress under the Cholas. In proof thereof if we see a 
stone inscription dated 1,000 years ago found on tlu^ walls of the big I'empleat Tanjore 
we shall certainly come to the conclusion that music was in an excellent condition even 
as early as that period. Though a few extracts from those inscriptions will be quite 
enough for our purpose, yet we find that it will be expedient to quote the inscriptions 
as they are, seeing that they are so ancient and speak entirely about the musicians of 
that period. The following are from “ South Indian Inscriptions. Vol. II, Pt. III. 

3. The Stone inscriptions in the Temple of Brahadeeswara at Tanjore. 

These inscriptions are found on the walls of the outer courts of the temple in 
the North-Western corner. 

Hail ! Prosperity ! Until the twenty-ninth year ( of thf reigfi ) of Ko-Rajakesarivarmaii, 
alias Sri Rajarajadeva who in his life of arowing strength, during which (r>/) the belief that, ns 
well as the Goddess of fortune, the G6ddes.<i of the great eartli had become his wife, ' ho was pleased 
to destroy the ships (at) Kandalur-Salai, and conquered by his army, which was victorious in 
great battles, Vengai-nadu, Ganga-padi, Tadigal-padi, Nulamba-padi Kudamalai-nadu, Kollnm, 
Kalingam, Iramandalam, (which was ths contitty) of the Singalns who possessed rough strength, 
the seven and a half lakhs of Irattapadi, and twelve thousand ancient islands of the sea, deprived 
the Seriyas of (jlheir) splendour at the very moment when (they were) resplendent {to such a 
ilegree) that they were worthy to be worshipped everywhere the lord Sri Rajarajadeva had given 
for reciting the Tirttppadiyam before the lord of the Sri Rajarajesvara (tempk forty eight 
musicians (Pularar\ one person who should constantly beat the small drum in their company, 
and one person who should constantly beat the big drum (Kottai-mattalam) in their company. 
These fifty persons were to receive from the city treasury of the lord a daily allowance (nibandha 
of three Kuruni of paddy each (measured) by the Marakka! called (aftei^ Adavallan, which is equal 
to a rajakesari. Instead of those among these persons, who would die or emigrate the nearest 
relation of such persons were to receive that paddy and to recite the Tiruppadiyam, If the 
nearest relations of such persons were not qualified themselves, they were to select (of/r^r) 
qualified persons, to let (pheu) recite the Tiruppadiyanu and to receive that paddy- If there were 
no near relations to such .persons, the (oTArr) incumbents of such appointments were to select 
qualified persons for reciting the Tiruppodiyam^ and the person selected was to receive the paddy 
in the same way» as that person ( fidum he represented ) had received it- Accordingly (the names 
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ofAtmfifiitpirton$)yitxt«a%n.\tAm atone aa the lord Sri Rajarajadeva bad been pleaaed to 
order: — 


I. 


a. 


3 - 

4 - 

5’ , 

6 . 

» 7. 
8 . 
9 - 

10. 

1 1, 
la- 

13- 

14 - 
* 5 - 

i6* 


17- 

i8. 

19- 

ao. 

ai. 

аа. 
* 3 ' 
» 4 . 
as- 

аб. 
a7- 
a8. 

39 . 
30. 
3 *- 
3a- 
33 - 
34 . 

35 - 

36 - 

37 - 
3 «. 
39 - 

40. 

41* 


To Palan (i>., Bala) Tiruvanjiyattadigal, alias Rajaraja Pichchan, alias Sadaaivan, three 
Kuruni of paddy per day. 

To Tiruvenaval Semborchodi alias Dakahina-Meru Vitanka Pichchani alias Nana-Sivan, 
three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

To Pattalagan Ambalattadi alias, Manotma Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

To Pattalagan Sirudaikkaral aliaSi Purva Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

To Porchuvaran Tirunavukkaraiyan, alias Purva Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 
To Madevan (i.e., Mahadeva) Ttrunanaaambadan alias Nana-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy 
per day. 

To Kayilayan (f.a.. Kailaaa) Arur, alias Dharma Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

To Setti Eduttapadam alias Kavacha-Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

To Iranian Rama) Sambandan alias Satya Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

To Ambalavan Pattargal alias Varna Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

To Kamban Tirunavukkaralyan (alias) Sadasivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

To Nakkan Nagna) Siralani alias Vama-Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

To Appi Tirunavukkaraiyan, alias Netra Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

To Sivakkorundu Siralan, alias Dharma-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

To Ainnurruvan Venkadan, alias Satya-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

To Araiyan Anukkan, alias Tirumaraikka alias Dharma-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per 
day. 

To Araiyan Ambalakkuttan, alias Omkara Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

To Aruran Tirunavukkaraiyan* aUas Nana Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

To Kuttan Maralaichchilambu, alias Purva-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

To Ainnurruvan Siyarur, alias Tatpuruaha-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

To Sambandan Aruran, alias Vama-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

To Araiyan Pichchan, alias Dharma-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. . 

To Kaayapan Eduttapada-Pichchan alias Rudra Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

To Subrahmanyan Achchan, alias Dharma Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy pepr day. 

To Kuttan Amarabhujamgan alias Satya-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day* 

To Venkadan, alias Aghoi-a-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

To Madevan Tirunavukkaraiyan, alias Vijnana- Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

To Kuttan Venkadan, alias Rudra Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

To Ainnurruvan Tiruvaymur, alias Aghora-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

To Tirumalai Kuttan, aUas Vama-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

To Ainnurruvan Eduttapadam, alias Dharma-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

To Araiyan Tillaikkaraiau, alias Purva-Sivan, three Kuiiini of paddy per day. 

To Kaliaambandan, alias Dharma-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

To Kapalika-Vali, aUas Nana-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

To Venkadan Namaaaivayam, aUas Rudra-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

To Sivan Anantan aUas Yoga Sivan, three Kunini of paddy per day. 

To Sivakkorundu Sambandan, 'oAtts Aghora-Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day* 

To Iraman Kanavadi (i.#., Ganapati) aUas Nana-Sivan three Kuruni of paildy per day. 

To Pichchan Venkadan aUas Aghora Sivan, thfte Kuruni of paddy per day. 

To Maraikkadan Nambi-Aruran €tUas Nana-Si -an Kuruni of paddy pdr day. 

To Soman (is. Sonia) Sambandan aUas Nana^yah three Kuruni ^paddy perday* 
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42. 'Jo Satti (i>., Sakti) 'I'irunnviikkaraiyan, a/itts Isann Sivan, tlirec Kuruni nl' paddy per 

day. 

43. To Porchuvaran Nambi-Ariiran a/ias Dhnrma Sivan. three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

44. To Achciian 'ririinavukkaraiyan, a/tns Netra Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day- 

45* Aiyaran Pennorbagan, a/ias Hridn3'a-Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

46. I o Rnjadittnn Ambalattadi, afias Sikha Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

47. To Selvan Kanavadi Tcmban a/ms, Dharnia Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

48. To Kuttan Tillaikkuttan (f/ias Nana-Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

49* For beating the small drum, to Suryadeva Kramavittan, afins Vidanga-Udukkai 

Vijjadiran> a/ias Soma-Si van, the son of Tattaya- Kramavittan of Dvednigomapuram 
three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

50. For beating the big drum to Gunappugar Mnrudan, a/ias Sikhn-Sivan llnee Kuruni of 
paddy per day. 

Inscription in the Tanjavur Brahadiswarar Temple recording 
Sri Rajarajadeva’s grant to 6x4 persons including 
400 dancing girls for temple service. 

Hail ! Prosperity ! Until the twenty-ninth year (of the reign) of Ko-Kajakesarivarman. 
a/ias Sri Rajarajadeva, who etc*, - the lord Sri-Rajarajadeva had (1) given (a number ol) 
Nivandfckkarar as Nivandakkarar of the lord of the Sri-Kajarajesvara (temple), and (a) transferred 
(a number oO temple women from (other) temple establishments of the Chola country (Sora- 
mandalam) as temple women of the lord of the Sri*Rajaraje.svarn (temple). To (these persons) 
shares (pangu) were allotted as allowance (Nibandha). (The value) of each share (which consisted 
of the produce) of (one) veil of land was to be one hundred Kalam of paddy, (measured by the 
marrakkal called (aRer) Adavallan, which is equal to a rajakesari. Instead of those among these 
share holders, who would die or emigrate, the nearest relations of such persons were to receive 
that allowance (Kani) and to do the work. If the nearest relations were not qualified^ themselves, 
(they) were to select (other) qualified persons, to let (these) do the work, and to receive (the 
allowance). If there were no near relations, the (other) incumbents of such appointments were to 
select qualified persons from those 'fit for such appointments, and the person selected was to 
receive the allowance. Accordingly (the names of those persons) were engraved on stone as the 
lord Sri-Rajarajatheva had been pleased to order. 

1. The temple women (were the following) 

2. To Seramangai, a girt (who has been transferred from the establishment of the 

tcmple)ofLokamahadevi-l8varaatTituvaiyaru, (and who resides in) the first house 
of the southern row (Siragu) of the temple street on the south (of the temple), one 
share. 

3. „ Iranamugarami, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the second house, one share. 

4. „ Udaram, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the third house, one share. 

5. „ Pattali, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fourth house, one share. 

6. „ Eduttapadam, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fifth house, one share. 

7. „ Sorakulasundari, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the sixth house, one share. 

g. „ Ekaviri, a girl of the same temple, (w*ho resides in) the seventh house, one share. 

9. „ Ito^akesari, a girl of the Tinikkaronam (temple) at Nagapattanam, (whoresiiles in) 

the eighth house, one share. 

10. .. Te 8 ichchiiagirlof tbeKoyiltali(temple)m the same village, (who r^ides in) the 

nlntli bouse* one share- 
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1 1. To Periya Tcsichchi, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the tenth hoiiset one share. 

1 2. „ Vichchadiri iV., VidyadhariX a girl of the Tirukkaronam (temple) in the same village* 

(who resides in) the eleventh house, one share. 

1 .3. .. Maraikkadu, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the twelfth house, one share. 

14. „ Ammari, a girl of the Naduviltali (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the 

thirteenth house, one share. 

15. „ Tiruvaiyaru, a girl of Rajakesarinalliir, (who resides in) the fourteenth house, one 

share. 

16. „ Tillai Aragi, a girl of the Vikramavijaya*Isvara (temple) at Jananathapuram, (who re- 

sides in) the fifteenth house, one share. 

17. ' „ Echchumandai, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the sixteenth house, one 

share. 

tn 8. „ Parami, a girl of Pagavadiseri (i.e., Bhagavati-seri) (a quarter of the same village), (who 

resides in) the seventeenth house, one share. 

1 9. „ Tillaikkaraisu, a girl of Tiruvidaimarudil. (who resides in) the eighteenth house, one 

share. 

ao. „ Aragi, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the nineteenth house, one share. 

21. „ Saduri, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the twentieth house, one share. 

23 . „ Maduravasagi, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the twenty-first house, 

one share. 

33. „ Madevadigal, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the twenty-second house, one 

share. 

24. „ a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the twenty-third house, one share. 

2$. „ Iravikulamanikkam, a girl of the Komakkambhisvara (temple), (who resides in) the 

twenty-fourth house, one share. 

2fi. „ Arur, a girl of the Mullumakkantali (temple) at Parai^'ani, (who resides in)'the twenty- 
fifth house, one share. 

27. „ Virani, a girl of the Vadatali (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the twenty- 

sixth house, one share. 

28. „ Tennavanmadevi, a girl of rlie same temple, (who resides in) the twent3'-seventh house, 

one share. 

39. „ Tiruvaiyaru, a girl of Avaninarayanapurain, (a quarter) of the same village, (who re- 

sides in) the twenty-eighth house, one share. 

30. „ Madevadigal, a gii*l of the Tentali (temple) at- Paraiyaru, (who resides in) twenty-ninth 

house, one share. ' 

31. „ Pugari, agfrl oftheSritari-VinnBgar<temple)at Arapuranv(whoreskieBJn)thethirtieth 

house, one share. 

32. „ Panjadi, a girt of the TIgaippiratti-Isvara temple in the same village^ (who resides in) 

the thirtyflrst house, one share. 

33. „ Karanavichchadiri, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the thirty-aeeond house, 

one share. 

34. H Sangi, a girl of the Eriyumattttttali (temple) at Taidavur,(wlK» resides in) the thirty- 

third house, one .share. * 

I SS* *1 Tarani a girl of the same temple, (who reeidee in) the thirty 4 biir^ hbiiee» one ehare. 

1 .38* u Setti, a girl of the same temple, (who reskM in) the thirty-flfkb ImiiNi, one ehare. 

I 37* ,, Aiwvaiiuagirlofthe MmeMple» (whbrMdee ?n) theMri$f4dtlb^l^^ . 

38. i, Nakkaro, a girl of the lame temple, (who reaidee In) the 

'{ ‘ •* ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

c, 




30 * To Sh^odftiyali a girl of PeriyaUKchcheri, (a quarter) of Tiruvaruri (who resides in) the 
thirty-eighth house, one share. 

40. Paravahagirlofthe Brahmisvara (temple) in the same villagei (who resides in) tlie 
thirty-ninth housei one share* 

41. „ Maralaiehchilambut a girl of PeriyaUlichcheri, (a quarter) of the same village, (who 

resides in) the fortieth house, one share. 

4a. „ Araihudui a girl of the Tiruvaraitcri (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) 

the forty-first house, one share. 

43. „ Sikandi, a girl of the Arumori Isvara (temple) in the same village, ( who resides in) the 

forty-second house, one share. 

44. „ Paranderuman, a girl of the Ulagisvara (temple) in the samb village, (who resides in) 

the forty-third house, one share. 

45. „ Narayani, a girl of the Tiruvaraneri (temple) in the same village, (who .resides in) the 

forty-fourth house, one share* 

46. „ Aravam, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the forty-fifth housei one share. 

47. „ Sodivilakku, a girl of the Brahmisvara (temple) at Tiruvaruri (who resides in) the forty^ 

sixth house, one share. 

48. „ Tigaichchudar, a girl of the Ulagisvara (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) 

the forty-seventh house, one share. 

49. „ AH, a girl of the Brahmisvara (temple) in the same village* (who resides In) the forty- 

eighth house, one share. 

50. „ Sikandi* a girl of the Tentali (temple) at Mattai* (who resides In) tlic forty-ninth house, 

one share. 

51. „ Perratiru* a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the fiftieth house, one share. 

58. „ Vire-Sori, a girl of the Tanjaimamanikkoyil (temple) at Tanjavur» (who resides in) the 

fifty-first house* one share. 

53. „ Tiruvalangadi, a girl of Slkandapuramt (who resides in) the fifty-second, house, 

one share. 

54 a girl of Parantakapuram, (who resides in) the fifty-third house* one share. 

55. „ Uttamadani, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the fifty-fourth house, one 

share. 

56. „ , a girl of the Arikulakesari isvara (temple) at Niyamam, (who resides in) the 

fifty-fifth house, one share. 

57. „ Venkadu, a girl of the same temple* (who resides in) the fifty-sixth house, one share* 

58. „ Kuttadli a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fifty-seventh house, one share. 

59. „ Sorasulamani* a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fifty-eighth house, one 

share. 

6e. „ Pungavi, a girl of AriyatUll, (a quarter) of the same village, (who resides in) the fifty- 

ninth house* one share. 

6 1 * •• Natdttri, a girl of the Arikulakesari-lsvara (templeX in the same village, (who resides in) 

the sixtieth house, one share. 

68. *• Devi, a girl of the Ayirattali (a quarter) of Niyamam (who resides in) the sixty-first 

house, one share. 

63* „ Nanguri, a girl of thoTiromsgslani (lempie)at Amber, (who resides in) the sixtrsecond 

house, one share* 

64* „ imaialiv a girl oT thOeame lempie» (who resides In) the sixty-third houst^ one share. 

65. ^ Athnsni, a ght of the same tempkv (who iMdss In) Che sixCy-iburth housei one share. 
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66. To Udaiyami a girl of the Avaninarayana-Vinnagar, (temple) in the same village, (who re- 

sides in) the sixty-fifth house, one shaie. 

67. „ Kamakkodi, a girl of the Tirumagalam (temple) in the same villagCi (who resides in) the 

sixty-sixth house, one share. 

68. „ Nichchal, a girl of the Mudubagavartali (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the 

sixty-seventh house, one share. 

69. „ Kuppai, a girl of the Tiruvilangoyil (temple) at Kadambur, (who resides in) the sixty- 

eighth house, one share. 

70. „ Vidividangi, a girl of the same (templeX (who resides in) the sixty-ninth house, one share. 

71. „ the younger Nakkam, a girl of the same (temple), (who resides in) .the seventieth house, 

one share. 

71. „ the elder Nakkam, a girl of the same (temple), (who resides in) the seventy-first house, 

one share. 

73* i« Dharanivarahi, a girl of the Ittachchi-Isvara (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) 
the seventy-second house, one share. 

74. „ Madevi, a girl of Tirumaraikkadu, (who resides in) the seventy-third house, one share. 

75. „ Amminri, a girt of Vidaiyapuram, (who resides in) the seventy-fourth house, one share. 

76. „ tappagai, a girl of Velur, (who resides in) the seventy-fifth house, one share. 

77. „ Tirunitagandi, a girl of Nayadirapuram, (who resides in) the seventy-sixth house, one 

share. 

78. „ Manabarani, a girl of Virapuram, (who resides in) the seventy-seventh house, one 

share. 

79. „ Perratiru, a girl of the Tirumerrali (temple) at Pachchil, (who resides in) the seventy- 

eighth house, one share. 

80. „ Soram, a girl of the Tiruvachchiramam (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) ' 

the seventy-ninth house, one share. 

81 . „ Sengulam, a girl of the Tirumerrali (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the 

eightieth house, one share. 

8a. „ a girl of Virapuram, (who resides in) the eighty-fim house, one share. 

83. „ Porkesi, a girl of Tirukkolambudur, (who resides in) the eighty-second house, one 

share. 

84. „ Arayiram, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the eighty-third house one share. 

85. „ Tillaikkulti, a girl of the Karpagadanipuram, (who resides in) the eighty-fourth house, 

one share- 

86. „ Arur, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the eighty-fifth house, one share. 

87. „ Samundi, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the eighty-sixth house, one share. 

88. „ Abaiyam, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the eighty-seventh house, one share. 

89. „ Tirumangalam, a girl of the Brahmakuttam (temple) at Tanjavur, (who resides in) the 

eighty-eigth house, one share. 

90. „ Pichchi, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the eighty-ninth house, one share. 

91. „ Tiruvadigal, a girl of Pallavauaranapuram, (who resides in) the ninetieth house, one 

share. 

9a. „ Saturn, a girl of Tirumaraikkadu, (who rnides in) the ninety-first house, one share. 

93* M Tirumalai, a girl of the same village, (who residea In) the ninety^eecond house, one 

share. 

94. „ Vikkiramatongi, a girl of the Lokamahadevi-Iavara (temple) at Tinivalyaru, (who re- . 

sides in) the first house, of the northern row of the same temple etreet, one share. 
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95* To Pogari, a girl of the same (temf^e), (who resides in) the second house, one share- 

96. ,1 Manikkam, a girl of Miraiyil, (who'resides in) the third house, one share. 

97* „ Madevi, a girl of Periyatalichcheri, (a quarter) of Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the fourth 

house, one share. 

98. „ Tirumulattanam, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fifth house, one share. 

99- Anir, a girl of the Brahmisvara (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the 
sixth house, one share. 

1 00. „ Kandiyur, a girl of Periyatalichcheri, (a quarter) of the same village, (who resides in) the 

seventh house, one share. 

101. „ Achcham, a girl of the Ulagiswara (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the 

eighth house, one share* 

loa. „ Aravam, a girl of the Tiruvaraneri (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the 
ninth house, one share. 

• 103- „ Karambiyam, a girl of the same (templeX (who resides in) the tenth house, one share- 

104- „ Kandiyur, a girl of Periyatalichcheri (a quarter) of the same village, (who resides in) 

eleventh house, one share- 

io5* t. Vidividangi, a girl of the same (temple), (who resides in) the twelfth house, one share. 

,06. ,. Innilavanji, a girl of the Avaninarayana-Vinnagar (temple) at Ambar, (who resides in) 

the thirteenth house, one share. 

107* „ Maralaichchilambu, a girl 6f the same temple, (who resides in) the fourteenth house, 

one share. 

108- „ Sembon, a girl of the Tiruroagalam (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the 

fifteenth house, one share. 

109. „ a girl of Tiruvaiyuru, (who resides in) the sixteenth house, one share. 

1 10. „ Aiyaru, a girl of the same village, (who ref ides in) the seventeenth house, one share. 

111. „ Tiruvennaval, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the eighteenth house, one 

I share- 

113. „ Umai, a girl of the Tiruvachchiramam (temple) at Pkchchil, (who resides in) the nine- 

teenth house, one share. 

113. „ Perrmtiru, agirloftheTentali(temple)at Paraiyaru, (who resides in) the twentieth 

house, one share* 

114-,, the younger SirUdaiyal, a girl of Killigudi, (who resides in) the twenty-first house, one 
share. 

115. „ the elder Sirudaiyal, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the twenty*second 

house, one share- 

1 1 6- „ Olokamata, a girl of Talichchaltangudi, (who resides in) the twenty-third house, one 

share- 

117. „ Tiru, a girl of Pagaiidiseri (a quarter) of Jananathapuram, (who resides in) the twenty- 

fourth, liuuse, one share- 

118- „ Madevi, a girl of the Tanjaimamanikkoyil (temple) at Tanjavur, (who resides in) the 

twenty-fifth house, one share. 

I 1 19- „ Kali, a girl of Talaiyalangadu, (who resides in) the twenty-sixth house, one share. 

I ISO. „ Tinippuvanam, a girl of the Sritari-Vinnagar (temple) at Arapuram, (who resides in) 

the twenty-seventh house, one share 

„ Marudamanikkam, a girl of Kaipagadanipuram, (who resides in) the twenty-eighth 
houses one share. 
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laa. To KArpagamanikkam, a girl of the same village, (who leaides in) the twenty^bth house, 
one share. 

I a j. », Kayilam (i.e., IUilasa)i a girl of the Tlr^Amalisvara (temple) at Nannilam, (who resides 

in) the thirtieth house* one share. 

1 94. t, Achchan* a girl of Ayirattali, (a quarter) of Niyamam* (who resides in) the thirty 4 lrst 

house* one share* 

135 - „ Paranderuman, a girl of the Tirumerrali (temple) at Pachchil, (who resides in) the 

thirty-second house, one share. 

t a 6 . „ Sorakulasundari, a girl of the Vadatali (temple) at Paraiyani, (who.residesin) the thirty- 

^ third house, one share. 

ja;. „ Adavallal, a girl of the Pagaividai Isvara (temple) at Paravur, (who resides in) the 
thirty-fourth house, one share. 

*^138. „ Ilangoyil, a girl of the Nandi-ls vara (temple) at Kadambur* (who resides in) the thirty- 

fifth house, one share. 

139. ,* Arivatti, girl of the Mahadevi-Iswara (temple) (who resides in) the thirty-siath 

house, one share. 

130. „ Madevadigal* a girl of the Eriyurnattuttali (temple) at Tanjavur, (who resides in) the 

thirty-seventh house, one share. 

131. „ Ponnalamandal, a girl of the Vikrama-Vijaya-lswara (temple) at Jananathapuram, 

(who resides in) the thirty^ghth house* one share. 

13a. „ Karayil, a girl of the Sripudi-Vinnagar (temple) at Pambuni, (who resides in) the thirty- 

ninth house, one share. 

133. M Tiruvaiyaru, a girl of .... (who resides in) the fortieth house, one share. 

134. „ Aiyaru, a girl of Ayirattali, (who resides in) thp forty-first house, one share. 

135. u Perramai, a girl of the Niraimadi-Isvara (templeX (who resides in) the forty-second., 

house, one share. 

136. „ Mari, a girl of Tirumaraikkadu, (who resides in) the forty-third house, one share. 

137- *1 Tiru, a girl of the Vikramavijaya-Isvara (temple) at Jananathapuram, (who reside in) 

the forty-fourth house, one share. 

138. „ Nandi Erumaii, a girl of the same temple, (who resides ill) the forty-fifUi house, one 

share. 

139* «i llllaikkaraisu, a girl of the Tiruvaroalisvara (temple) Pkchchil, (who resides in) the 
forty-siith house, one share. 

J40. „ Umai, a girl of the Tiruvachchiramam (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) 

the forty-seventh house, one share. 

141. „ Siriyal, a girl of the Mahadevi-lSvara (teropleX (who resides in) the forty-eigth house, 

ope share. 

14a. „ Achcham, a girl of TiruvidaimarudiX (who resides in) the forty-ninth house, one share. 

143. „ Kadttgal, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the fiftieth liouae, one share. 

144. „ Panchavanmadevii a. girl of the same village^ (who resides in) die fiftjMIrst house, one 

share. 

145. „ Sikandi, agirl of the same village, (who resides iiO the fif^yeecoiid Imuse, one share. 

146. „ KaHa^, a gifi of the same yiUagPi (who resides in) tlm fifty-thi^^ 

147* SlttirayallX a girl of tlm Sritari-yinnagar (temple), at ^punun, (whp resides in) the 
fiftyllemrth house, one shar^ 

148. „ NaUur, a girt of the Ni|alangi-lsvara (leniple)iii ttmsasM villaie^ (t^ in) the 

fiftyrtifth hodee, one shere- 





To Peruvari, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fifty-sixth house, one share* 

„ Semani, a girl of the Tiruvilangoyil (temple) at Kadambur, (who resides in) the fifty^ 
seventh house, one share. 

„ Konadi, a girl of the same (temple), (who resides in) the fifty-eighth house, one share. 
„ Nambugari, a girl of the Tiruvaraneri-Isvara, (temple) at Tinivarur, (who resides in) the 
fifty-ninth house, one share* 

„ Tirumulattanam, a girl of the Periyatalichcheri (a quarter) of same village^ (who resides 
In) the sixtieth house, one share* 

„ Somanadi, a girl of the Brahmisvara (temple) in the same village^ (who resides in) the 
sixty-first house, one share* 

„ Irami, a girl of Periyatalichcheri, (a quarter) of the same vil|agei (who resides in) the 
sixty-second house, one share. 

„ Echchumandai, a girl of the Brahmisvara (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) 
the sixty-third house, one share. 

„ Sundara Sori, a girl of the Tirumandali (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the 
sixty-fourth house, one share. 

„ Pandaly a girl of the Ulagisvara (temple), (who resides in) the sixty-fifth house, one 
share. 

„ Kami, a girl of the Avani Narayana-Vinnagar (temple) at Ambar, (who resides in) sixty- 
sixth house, one share* 

„ Asarapanjari, a girl of tlie'same temple, (who resides in) the sixty-seventh liouse, one 
share* 

„ Rkaviri, a girl of the Mudubagavartali (temple) In the same village, (who resides in) the 
sixty-eighth house, one shara* 

„ , a girl of the same (temple), (who resides in) the sixty-ninth house, 

one share. 

„ Sangam, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the seventieth house, one share. 

„ Kandam, a girl of Tiruvaiyaru, (who resides in) the seventjr-first house, one share* 

„ Pavai, a girl of the same village, fwho resides in) the seventy-second house, one share. 

„ Tutti, a girl of the Avaniyamadarpapuram, (a quarter) of Paruvur, (who resides in) the 
seventy-third house, one share. 

„ Arikulakesari, a girl of the Psgavidai-Is^’ara (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) 
the seventy-fourth house, one share. 

„ Kulaman, a girl of the Pugarmadil-lsvara(;emple)at ndali, (who resides In) the 

seventy-fifth house, one share. 

„ Karumanikkam, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the seventy-sixth houses 
one share* 

„ Nagarattal, a girl of Puraiyachcheri, (who resides in) the seventy-seventh house 
one share. 

„ Sandiramr a girl of Ayfrattali, (a quarter) of Niyamami (who resides in) the seventy- 
eighth house, one share. 

„ Vadavagfl, a girl of the Arikulakcsafl-fsvara (temple) in the same village, (wlio resides 
In) the seventy-ninth house, one shares 

H Peimnderuman, a girl of the Niiipak)esaH*f avara (temple) in the same village ^ho resides 
in) the eightieth house, one share. 

„ Tinivengadam, a girl of the Sandiramallisvara (temple) in the same vHlags^ (who r e si d es 
u in> llme|ght3Mlrat hottk^ 
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To Sarpadevi, a girl of the Arikulakesari-Isvara (temple) in the same villagef (who resides 
in) the eighty-second house, one share. 

„ Amattur, a girl of the Tirumerrali (temple) at Nannilam, (who resides in) the eighty-third 
houset one share* 

M Udari, a girl of Kavirippumbattanam, (who resides in) the eighty-fourth house, one share- 

„ Silasulamani, a girl of the Araiyerumantali (temple) at Paraiyaru, (who resides in) the 
eighty-fifth house, one share. 

„ Vikkiramaditti, a girl of Avani-Narayanapuram, (a quarter) of the same village, 
(who resides in) the eighty-sixth house, one share. 

„ Tillainiraindal, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the eighty-seventh house, 
one share. 

„ Nayanavallit a girl of the Vadatali (temple) in the same village (who resides in) the 
eighty-eighth house, one share. 

,y Perratiru, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the eighty-ninth house, one 
share. 

„ Madanavalli, a girl of the Mallisvara (temple) at Ayiratalli, (who resides in) the ninetieth 
house, one share. 

„ Eduttapadam, a girl of Karuppur, (who resides in) the ninety-first house, one share. 

,f Minavanmadevi, a girl of Virapuram (who resides in) the ninety-second holise, one 
share. 

„ Muvargandi, a girl of the Brahmisvara (temple) at Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the first 
house of the southern row of the temple street on the north (of the temple), one share. 

,} Sirudaiyali a girl of the Tirukkaronam (temple) at Nagapattanam, (who resides in) the 
second house, one share. 

,) Tiru, a girl of the^Nigalangi-Isvara (temple) at Arapuram, (who resides in) the 
third house, one share. 

,1 Perratiru, a girl of the Gunavati-Isvara (temple) at Kottur (who resides in) the fourth 
house, one share. 

„ Pal, a girl of Sripudi-Vinnagar (temple) at Pambuni, (who resides in) the fifth hoo.se, 
one share. 

M Karpagadani, a girl of Karpagadanipuram, (who resides in) the sixth house, one share. 

„ Pandal, a girl of Periyatalichcheri, (a quarter) of Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the 
seventh house, one share. 

„ I a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the eighth house, one share. 

I, Ambalam,. a girl of Talichattangudi, (who resides in) the ninth house, one share. 

„ Viraiyachchilai, a girl of Periyatalichcheri, (a quarter) of Tiruvarur, (who resides in) 
the tenth house, one share. 

„ Anavarata Sundari, a girl of Ayirattali, (who resides in) the eleventh house, one 
share. 

„ Rejasulamani, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the twelfth house, one 
share. 

„ Araneri, a girl of Nayadirapuram, (who resides in) the thirteenth house, one share. 

>, Pattern, a girl of Ayirattali, (who resides in) the fourteenth house, one share. 

„ Ilanga, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the fifteenth house, one share- 

„ Modi, a girl of the Arumori-Isvara (temple) at Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the sixteenth 
house, one share. 

„ Karuvur, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the seventeenth house, one'share. 
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To Tinivanaikkavi, a girl of the Parantaka-Uvara (temple), (who resides in) the eighteenth 
house, one share. 

„ Aravam, a girl of Tiruvaiyaru, (who resides in) the nineteenth house, one share* 

,» Sundari, a girl of the Panchavan-Mahadevi-Isvara (temple) at kottur, (who resides in) 
the twentieth house, one share. 

„ Nambandi a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the twenty-first house, one share* 

„ Umai, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the twenty-second house, one share. 

>, 'rittaichcheri, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the twenty-third house, one 
share- 

„ Umai, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the twenty-fourth house, one share. 

„ Sittiravalli, a girl of the Tiruvaraneri-Isvara (temple) at Tiruvarur, (who resides In) 
the twenty-fifth house, one share- 

„ Pichchi, a girl of Ayirattali, (who resides in) the twenty-sixth house, one share. 

„ Perratiru, a girl of the Pugarisvara (temple) at Vidaiyapuram, (who resides in) the 
twenty-seventh house, one share. 

„ Sikandi, a girl of the Tirumandali (temple) at Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the twenty- 
eighth house, one share. 

„ Kundavai, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the twenty-ninth house, one 
share. 

„ Pakkari, a girl of the Mallisvara temple at Ayirattali, (who resides in) the thirtieth 
house, one share. 

„ Pon, a girl of the Brahmisvara (temple) at Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the thirty-first 
house, one share. 

„ Porkumaran, a girl of the Vikramavijaya-Isvara (temple) at Jananathapuram, (who 
resides in) the thirty-second house, one shaye. 

„ Somakon, a girl of the Parantaka-Isvara (temple), (who resides in) the thirty-third 
house, one share. 

„ Ekaviri, a girl of the Arumori-Isvara (temple) at Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the thirty- 
fourth house, one share. 

„ Devi, a girl of Ayirattali, (who resides in) the thirty-fifth house, one share. 

„ Tiruvadigal, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the thirty-sixth house, one 
share* 

„ the dark Tiruvadi, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the thirty-seventh house, 
one share. 

„ Kandarachchi, a girl of the Tiruvedigudi, (who resides in) the thirty-eighth house, one 
share. 

„ Kulamanikkam, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the thirty-ninth house, one 
share. 

„ , a girl of Arruttali, (who resides in) the fortieth house, one share* 

„ Vembi, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the forty-first house, one share. 

„ Porkesi, a girl of the Niraimadi-lsvara (temple), (who resides in) the forty-second 
house, one share. 

9, Orriyur, a gtif 5 f Tinichchomitturai, (who resides in) the forty-third house, one 
share. 

H e girl of Tiruiaaraikkadui (who resides in) the forty-fourth, houses one 

share* 

,9 Sangani, a girl of the Tinimerrali (temple) at Nannilam, (who resides in) the forty- 
fifth house,' one share. 
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a3i. To Eri, a girl of the Tiru-Amalisvara (temple) in the same villagei (who resides in) the 
forty-sixth house, one share- 

839. ,f Puvanam, a girl of Uttamadanipuram, (who resides iii) the forty-seVenth house, one 
share. 

S 33 * •• Adigal, a girl of Ayirattali, (a quarter) of Niyamam. (who resides in) the forty-eighth 

housei one share. 

934. „ Nirani-Pavarakkunru, a girl of the Arafyerumantali (temple) at Paraiyaru, (whore- 

sides in) the forty-ninth house, one share* 

S3S* ,. Arumori, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fiftieth house, one share. 

9^6* ,» Achcham, a girl of the Ten tali (temple) in the same viilaget (who resides in) the fifty- 

first house} one share. 

a37* •• To the younger Achcham of the same temple (who resides in) the fifty-second house, 

it one share. 

938. u Amudam, a girl of the Vadatali (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the 
fifty-third house, one share. 

939* ,1 Sulamani, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fifty-fourth house, one share- 

940. „ Ekaviri, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fifty-fifth house, one share* 

941. „ Virani, a girl of the Mullumakkantali (temple) in the same village, fwho resides in) 

the fifty-sixth house, one share* 

949. I) Oruppanai, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fifty-seventh house, one share. 

943* ,; Kannaradevi, a girl of Korramangalam, (who resides in) the fifty-eight house, one share. 

944. „ Kanavadi, a girl of Tiruttengur, (who resides in) the fifty-ninth house, one share. 

94S* „ Etti, a girl of Sellur, (who resides in) the sixtieth house* one share* 

946. „ Ambalakkutti, a girl of Tiruvaiyaru> (who resides in) the sixty-first bourse, one share. 

947. }, Anantam, a girl of Senamugam, (a quarter) of Nagapattanam, (who resides in) the 

sixty-second house, one share. 

948. „ Varuvanilai, a girl of the Tanjai Mamanikkoyil (temple) at Tanjavur, (who resides in) 

the sixty-third housei one share. 

949* IV To Sidevi, a girl of the Lokamahadevi-Isvara (temple), (who resides in) the' sixty- 
fourth house, one share. 

950. „ To Eruvanai, a girl of Parantakapuram, (who resides in) the sixty-fifth house* one 

share. 

951* I, Pon, a girl of Tiruvaiyaru, (who resides in) the sixty-sixth house, one share. 

959. „ Paruvur, a girl of the Pagaividai-Isvara (temple) at Paruvur, (who resides in) the 

sixty-seventh house* one share. 

953. „ Sivadevi, a girl of the Ittachchi-Isvara (temple) at Kadambur, (who resides in) the 

sixty-eighth house, one share. 

954. „ Sikurugur. a girl of Periyatalichcheri, (a quarter) of Tiruvarur (who resides in) the 

the sixty-ninth house, one share. 

955. I, Sanganiv a girl of the Tirumerrali (temple) at Nannilam. (who resides in) the Mven- 

tieth house, one share* 

956. H Sembiyanmadevi, a girl.ofTimvidaimarudtl (who resides In) the seventy-first house, 

one share. 

esT* M Kamamogi, a girl of the Jaya-bhimaiali (temple) at Tanjgvur, (who resides iid* the 
seventy-second house, one share. 

958. „ ^lihaii, a* girl of Periyatalichcbefli (a quarter) of Tirpva^, ^ ^ 

seventy-third house, one share. 
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To Virasikhamanii a girl of the Nripakesari-lsvara (temple) at Niyamam, (who resides in) 
the seventsMbnrth house, one share. 

f, Anir, a girl of the Sripudi-Vinnagar (temple) at Pambuni» (who resides in) the 
aeventy^Afth house, one share. 

tt Virabogi, a girl of Talaiyalamgadu, (who resides in) the seventy^ixth house, one 
share. 

„ Ponnambalami a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the seventy-seventh house, 
one share. 

t, Oruppanai, a girl of Vadatali (temple) at Paraiyaru, (who resides in) the seventy-eighth 
house, one sha^. 

„ Umai, a girl of the Tiruvilangoyil (temple) at Kadambur, (who resides in) the seventy- 
ninth house, one share. 

„ Arangam, girl of Kavirippumbattanam, (who resides in) the eightieth house, one share. 

„ Perratini, a girl of the Mudubagavartali (temple) at Ambar, (who resides in) the eighty- 
first house, one share. 

„ Rajaraji, a girl of Tiruvidaimarudil, (who resides'in) the eighty-second house, one 
share. 

„ Munjit a girl of the Tiruvamalisvara (temple) at Pachchil (who resides in) the eighty- 
third house, one share. 

„ Porkali, a girl of Periyatalichcheri, (a quarter) of Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the 
eighty-fourth house, one share- 

I, TigSimanikkam, a girl of the Ulagisvara. (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) 
the eighty-fifth house, one share. 

„ Seyyapadam, a girl of the Mudubagavartali (temple) at Ambar, (who resides in) the 
eighty-sixth house, one share. 

„ Aiyal, a girl of Viralur, (who resides in) the eighty-seventh house, one share. 

„ Nambugamari, a girl of Naduvittalfchcheri, (a quarter) of Nagapattanam, (who resides 
in) the eighty-eighth house, one share. 

„ Araiyam, a girl of the Komakkambhisvara (temple), (who resides in) the eighty-ninth 
house, one share. 

„ Nittangai, a girl of the Tirumandali (temple) at Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the nine- 
tieth house, one share. 

„ Siriya Umai, a girl of the Parantaka-Isvara (temple), (who resides in) the ninety-first 
house one share. 

„ To Kamamogi, a girl of the Jayabhimauli (temple) at Tanjavur. (who resides In) the 
ninety-second house, one share. 

„ Tiruvaragu, a girl of the Tanjaimamanikkoyil (temple) in the same city, (who resides 
in) the ninety-third house, one share. 

„ Seyya Soram, a girl of Tirukkollambudur, (who resides in) the ninety-fourth house, 
one share. 

„ Tirukknravi, a girl of Kadambur, (who resides in) the ninety-fifth house, one share. 

„ Irami, a girl of the Tirukkaronam (temple) at Nagapattanam, (who resides in) the first 
house of the northern row of the temple street on the north (of the templeX one share, 

„ Karrali, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the Second house, one share. 

H Kinnam, a of the same temple; (who resides in) the third house, one share. 

^ Uttamasundari, a girl of the Panchavan-Mahadevi Isvarm (temple) >t Kottur (who 
iteides in) the fourth hotiae, one shai^ 
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To Kunjaramalli, a girl of the Avanikeaari-Iavara (temple) at' Annali* (who reaidea in) the 
fifth house, one share. 

<• Seyyapadam, a girl of Karpagadanipuram, (who resides in) the sixth house, one share* 

„ Siriya-Aravam, a girl of Periyatahchcheri (a quarter) of Tiruvarur, (who resides in) 
the seventh house, one share. 

„ Silasulamaniy a girl of the Vadatali (temple) at Paraiyaru, (who resides in) the eighth 
house, one share. 

,• Ananti, a girl of Velur, (who resides in) the ninth house, one share. 

„ Porkali, a girl of the Tiruppadali-Isvara (temple) at Pambuni, (who resides in) the 
tenth house, one share. 

„ Araamudu, a girl of Uttamadanipuram (who resides in) the eleventh housey one share. 

„ Venkadp, a girl of Ayirattali (who resides in) the twelfth housci one share. 

„ Porkoyil-Tillai-Aragi, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the thirteenth house, 
one share. 

„ Okkuri, a girl of Uttamadanipuram, (who resides in) the fourtMnth housey one share. 

„ Asangi, a girl of Ayirattali, (who resides in) the fifteenth house, one share. 

„ Pugaiogamanikkam, a girl of the Arumori-lsvara (temple) at Tiruvarury (who resides in) 
the sixteenth houses one share. 

„ Devadi, a girl of Periyatalichcheri, (a quarter) of the same village, (who resides in) the 
seventeenth housey one share. 

„ Kuttadi, a girl of the Gunavati-lsvara (temple) at Kottur, (who resides in) the 
eighteenth house, one share. 

ft a girl of the Mahadevi-Isvara (temple), (who resides in) the nineteenth 

house, one share. 

„ Pakkari, a girl of Talichchattangudi, (who resides in) the twentieth house, one share. 

„ Eranadevi, a girl of the Panchavanmahadevi-lsvara (temple) at Kottur, (who resides 
in) the twenty-first house, one share. 

„ Nambinangai, a girl of the Tiruppugari-Isvara (temple) at Vidaiyapuram, (who resides 
in) the twenty-second house, one share. 

„ Sipattali, a girl of the Panchavanmahadevi-lsvara (temple) at Kottur (who resides in) 
the twenty-third house, one share. 

y, Kunjaramalli, a girl of the same (temple) (who resides in) the twenty-fourth house, 
one share. 

y, Karayily a girl of the Pugarisvara (temple) ^at Vidaiyapuram, (who resides in) the 
twenty-fifth house, one sharey 

„ Kamuttiri, a girl of Periyatalichcheri, (a quarter) of Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the 
twenty-sixth house, one share. 

„ Kariya-Aravam, a girl of Nayadirapuram, (who resides in) the twentyn^venth house, 
one share. 

„ Nambiyamai, a girlof the Avaninarayana-Vinnagar (temple) at Ambar, (who resides 
in) the twenty-eighth house, one share. 

„ Karuvur, a girl of the Ticumandali-Isvara (temple) at Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the 
twenty-ninth house, oneahare. 

„ Sembou, a girl of the Tirumangalam (temple) at Ambar, (who resides in) the thirtieth 
house, one share. 

„ Porcheyyal, a girl of the Mallisvara (temple) at Ayirattah*, (who resides in) the thirty^ 
first house, one share. 
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To Pattatini, a girl of the Vikrmmavijaya-Isvara (temple) at Jananathapuram, (who resides 
in) the thirty-second house, one share. 

t> Venkadu, a girl of Tiruvidaimarudil. (who resides in) thirty-third house, one share. 
Murungai, a girl of the Nigalangi-Isvara (temple) at Arapuram, (who resides in) the 
thirty-fourth house, one share. 

Orriyur, a girl of Ayirattaii, (who resides in) the thirty-fifth house, one share. 

„ Adal-Aragi. a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the thirty-sixth house, one 
share. 

„ Kumaradii a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the thirty-seventh house, one 
share. 

„ Nangali, a girl of Tiruvedigudi, (who resides in) the thirty-eighth houaci one share. 

„ Tiribuvanamadevi, a girl of the Parantakar-Isvara (temple), (who resides in) the thirty- 
ninth houtie, one share. 

., Irami, a girl of Arruttali, (who resides in) the fortieth house, one share. 

„ Sirudaikkaral, a girl of the Niraimadi-lsvara (temple), (who resides in) the forty-first 
house, one share. 

„ Maraikkadu, a girl of Tiruchchorrutturai, (who resides in) the forty-second house, 
one share. 

„ Umai, a girl of Tirukkollambudur, (who resides in) the forty-third house, one share. 

„ Ilavam, a girl of the Tiruvamalisvara (temple) at Nannilam, (who resides in) the forty- 
fourth house, one share. 

„ Orriyur, a girl.of Tirumerrali (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the forty- 
fifth house, one share. 

„ Soramadevi, a girl of the Tiruvamalisvara (temple), (who resides in) the forty-sixth 
house, one share. 

„ Adavallal, a girl of Ayirattaii, (a quarter) of Niyamam, (who resides in) the forty-seventh 
house, one share. 

„ Nambiyamai, a girl of the Sandiramalli-Iswara (temple) in the same village, (who 
resides in) the forty-eighth house, one share. 

„ Amudam, a girl of the Araiyerumantali (temple) at Paraiyaru, (who resides in) the 
forty-ninth house, one share. 

,f Sidevi, a girl of the Mudubagavartali (temple) at Ambar, (who resides in) the fiftieth 
house, one share. 

„ Pitti, a girl of the Tentali (temple) at Paraiyaru, (who resides in) the fifty-first house, 
one share. 

„ Irami, a girl of the Vadatali (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the fifty- 
second house, one share. 

,, Singadi, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fifty-third house, one share. 

„ Sllasulamani, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fifty-fourth house, one 
share- 

„ Koyil, a girl of the Sangisvara (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the fifty- 
fifth house, one share. 

„ Malaiyaman, a girl of the Mullumakkantali (temple) in the same village, (who resides 
in) the fifty-sixth house, one share. 

«, Aiyaru, a girl of Avaninarayanapuram, (who resides in) the fifty-fieventh house, one 
share. 

„ Nakkam, a girl of Tirunettanam, (who resides in) the fifty-eighth house, one share. 

„ Perramai, a girl of Tiruttengur, (who resides in) the fifty-ninth house, one share. 
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340. To Parippilfi a gitl of the TiruvamaU^vara (temple) at Naniiilam« (who reaides in) the 

sixtieth house, one share- 

341. „ Pattali, a girl of the Ulagi#vara (temple) at Tiruvanir^ (who resides in) the sixty-first 

houses one share. 

343- „ Manra mudaiyal, a girl of the Eriyumattuttali (temple) at Taqiavur, (who resides in) 

the sixty-second house, one share. 

343. „ Kuppai, a girl of Velur, (who resides in) the sixty-third house, one share. 

344. „ Aditti, a girl of the Pagaividai-Isvara (temple) at Paruvur, (who resides in) the sixty- 

fourth house, one share. 

345. ,1 Nakkam, a girl of the Arikulakesarl-Isvara (temple) at Niyamam, (who resides in) the 
' sixty-flflth house, one share. 

346; „ To Villavanmadevi, a girl of Periyatalkhcheri, (a quarter) of Tiruvarur, (who resides in) 

^ the sixty-sixth house, one share. 

347. „ Eduttapadam, a girl of the Mudubagavartali (temple) at Ambar, (who resides in) the 

sixty-seventh house, one share- 

348. „ Pumi (i.e-, Bhumi), a girl of the Nandisvara (temple) at bdambur, (who resides in) 

the sixty-eighth house, one share. 

349. „ Tiruvadigal, a girl of Tiruvaiyaru, (who resides in) the sixty-ninth house, one share. 

350. „ Tuduvi, a girl of the Brahmakuttam (temple) at Tapjavur, (who resides in) the seven- 

tieth house, one share. 

351. „ Maralaichchilambu, a girl of Kanjaranagaram, (who resides in) the seventy-first house. 

one share-’ 

353. „ Perratiru, a girl of Avaniyamadarpapuram, (a quarter) of Paruvur, (who resides in) 

the seventy-second house, one share. 

353- f, Pugalogamanikkam, a girl of the Lokamahadevi-Isvara (temple)* (who resides in) the 
seventy-third house, one share- 

354. ,. Sundari, a girl of the Sripudi-Vinnagar (temple) at Pambuni, (who resides in) the 

seventy-fourth house, one share. 

355- *» Madevi, a girl of the Tirukkaronam (temple) at Nagapattanam, (who resides ip)' the 

seventy-fifth house, one share- 

356. „ Ponnambalam, a girl of Killigudi, (who resides in) the seventy-sixth house* one share- 

357. „ , a girl of Tiruvidaimarudil, (who resides id) the seventy-seventh house, one 

share. 

358- „ Vembi, a^ girl of Periyatalichcheri, (a quarter) of Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the 

seventy-eighth house, one share- 

359* ,t Pugalqgainanikkam, a girl of Tiruvidaimarudil, (who resides in) the seventy-ninth 
house, one share- 

360. „ Karaikkal, a girl of the same village, (wh*) resides in) the eightieth house, one share. 

361. „ Vira-Sori, a girl of the Arikulakesari-Isvara (temple) at Niyanuun, (who resides in) 

the eighty-first house, one share. 

36a. „ Muttal, a girl of Kiviiippumbattanam, (who resides iii) the eighty-second house, 

one share. 

363. „ Sandaraseggri, a girl of the* Arikulakesari-Isvara (temple) at NIyiainaro; (who reikies 

in) the eighty-third house, one share- 

364. „ thimi, a girl of Ayirattali, (a quarter) of the same village, (who resides In) the eighty^ 

k>urtb bouse, qne share. 

36$. *, Sundari, a ^rl of IQlllgudi, (who resijdes in) tN. eigh^fiftb ^uat^ qits share. 
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366. To Aiyaru, a girl of Miraiyil, (who resides in) the eighty-sixth house, one share* 

367. „ Aiyaru, a girl of the Nandisvara (temple) at Kadambur, (who resides in) the eighty- 

seventh house, one share* 

368. „ Arumori, a girl of Tiruvaiyaru, (who mides in) the eighty-eighth house, one share* 

369. „ Sandai, a girl of the Koma)ckambhisvara (temple), (who i*esides in) the eighty-ninth 

house, one share. 

370. „ Nallur, a girl of the Brahmakuttam (temple) at Tanjavur, (who resides in) the ninetieth 

house, one share. 

371* „ Paranderuman, a girl of the Parantaka-lsvara (temple), (who I’csides in) the ninety- 

first house, one share. 

379. „ Kanavadi, a girl of Tirupparanam, (who resides in) the ninety-second house, one share 

373. „ Kuditangi, a girl of the Tiruppadali-Isvara (temple) at Pambuni, (who resides in) the 

ninety-third house, one share* 

374- ,f Soradevi, a girl of Tirukkollambudur, (who resides in) the ninety-fourth house, one 
share* 

375. „ Tunganai, a girl of the Ittachchi-Iavai*a (temple) at Kadambur. (who resides in) the 

ninety-fifth house, one share. 

376. „ Perramai, a girl of the Brahmakuttam (temple) at 'i'anjavur, (who resides in) the 

ninety-sixth house, one share. 

377. „ a girl of , (who resides in) the first house, of , one 

share. 

378. „ Nittasundari, a girl of tlie same village, (who resides in) the second house, one share. 

379* „ Pattali, a girl of Tirunettanam, (who resides in) the third house, one share. 

380* „ Karonam, a girl of Arapuram, (who resides in) the fourth house, one share. 

381* „ Attanappon, a girl ot Ayirattali, (who resides in) the fifth house, one share. 

383. ,, Maralaichchilambu, a girl of the Avanikesari-Isvara (temple) at Andali, (who resides 

in) the sixth house, one share* 

383. „ Tigaimanikkam, a girl of the same temple in the same village, (who resides in) the 

seventh house, one share* 

384. „ Kulamanikkam, a girl* of the same temple, (who resides in) the eighth house, one 

share* 

385. „ Tayam, a girl of Miraiyil, (who resides in) the ninth house, one share. 

38(i* „ Arangam, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the tenth house, one share. 

387. „ Seyyavaymani, a girl of Puraiyachcheri, (who resides in) the eleventh house, one 

share. 

388. „ Ponmalai, a girl of the Mahadevi-lsvara (temple) (who resides in) the twelfth house 

one share. 

389* „ Ponnambalam, a girl of Tiruvedigudi, (who resides in) the thirteenth house, one share* 

390. „ Nambandi, a girl of Talaiyalangadu, (who resides in) the fourteenth house, one share* 

391. „ Mandai, a girl of Tangattartali, (who resides in) the fifteenth house, one share. 

39a. „ Nllam, a girl of Manntnajgarahi, (who resides in) the sixteenth house, one share. 

393- ti PattaU, a girl of Vayalur, (who resides in) the seventeenth house, one share. 

394. „ Sunangai, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the eighteenth house, one share. 

395. „ Umai, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the nineteenth house, one share* 

396. H Forked a girl of the AvanllEesari Istara (temple) at Paruvur, (who resides in) the 

twentieth house, one Share* 

397. „ Vanavanmadevi, a girt of the FhgMvidai-liVahi (temple) In the same village (who re- 

sides in) the tweniy^fim 
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To Ariyal, a gifl of the same village, (who resides in) the twenty-second house, one 
share. 

M Arinjai, a girl of Pandananallur, (who resides in) the twenty^thi^liouBe, one share. 

„ Puvanam, a girl of Thiruvaiyaru, (who resides in) the twenty-fourth house, one share. 
„ Panchavanmadevi, a girl of the Gunavati-Isvara (temple) at Kottur, (who resides in) 
the twenty-fifth house, one share* 

For one dancing-master who directs the dancing, to Araiyan Sundara-Soran, aim 
Mummadi Sora-Nirttamarayan, two shares. 

„ another, to Kumaran Vadavayil, aHns Mummadi-Sora Nirttapperayan, two shares. 

„ another, to Vikki Pattalagan, two shares. 

„ another! to Araiyar Abhimanatongan, alias Arumori-Nirttapperayan, two shares. 

,, another, to Malian Irattaiyan and to Sittiran Kesuvan, two shares. 

„ another, to Araiyan Mananjeri, alias Vagaiyili— Nirttapperaiyan. 

.1 one , to Kuravan Vira Soran, alias PanchavanmadevirNadagamayyan, one 

and a half share. 

I, another, to Maraikkattu-Kanavadi, aliast Tiruvellarai-Sakkai, one and a half share. 

„ another, to Orriyuran Singan i, a., Simha one and a half share. 

„ another, to Orriyuran Ilangavan, one and a half share. 

>» one , to Araiyan Rajasrayan, alias Nittavinodavadyaroarayan, two shares. 

„ another, to Araiyan Ninra-Narayanan, two shares. 

„ three singers, to Mundadari Anukkan, four and a half shares- 
„ two others, to Achchan Kicttibhushanan, alias Arinjigai Kamarapperaiyan, three 
shares. 

„ . one pipe (Vangiyam), to Tanjai Kanavadi, who has joined (his new appointment) front 
the Nigarili Sora-Terinda Udanilai Kudiraichchevagar, one and a half-share. 

„ another, to Seru-Vattaviraiyan, (who belongs) to the Sirudanattu Vaduga KalaVar, 
one and a half share. 

„ another, Rajendradasaraiyan, one and a half-share. 

„ one to Kuttan Bahu Vidangan! two shares. 

„ another, to Araiyan Vadyamarayan, two shares. 

„ another, to Brahmakuttan Kanavadi alias Iriimadi-Sora-Vadya Marayan, two shares* 
„ another, to Pogayan-Poriyilan, alias Mummadi-Sora-Vadyanuirayan, two shares. 

„ one person who beats the small drum (udukkai) to Virasoran Vidangan, alias Raja- 
raja— Srihastan, one and a half share* 

„ another, to Kuttan Adittan, alias Rajaraja-Sahasrabahu, one and a half-share. 

„ two persons why play the lute (vinai), to Subrahmanyan Kuttani alias Sembiyan 
Vinai-Adittan, three and a half-shares. 

„ If he should die, Araiyan Sadasivan, the son of his paternal uncle, who has married 
his daughter, shall receive the allowance. 

„ three persons who sing in Sanskrit (Ariyam) to Araiyan Ambalanadan, alias Sembi- 
yan-Vadyamarayan, lour and a half-shares. 

„ one periKm who sings in Tamir, to Pattalagan Kamarapperaiyan, one and a half 
share. 

„ another to Amudan Kali, one and n half share. 

„ another, to Vanarasi Kuttan, one and a half share. 

„ another, to Araiyan Sorri, oiie and a half shace- , 

For one big drum (kotti-mattalamX to Gandharvikhum, one ahar^ ^ 
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433* For another, to Gandharvaturai-Kavali. one share* 

434* ft blowing one conch (muttirai sangu), to Tayilan (f>., Taila) Vikkiyannan» one share* 

435* •( another, to Surri-Nadan, (who belongs) to the Mummadi-Sora-Terinda-Anaippagar, 

one share. 

436. „ another, to Pot kali Tondayan, a drummer of the Enyumattuttali (temple) at 

Tanjavur, one share* 

437. To Aiyaran Andari (oneof) the Pakkavadyar (?) (who belongs to) the Aragiya«Sora- 

Terinda-Valangai-Velailkkarar, three quarters of a share. 

438. ,1 Satti Arurt (one oO the same« (who belongs) to the Kshatriyasikhamani-Terinda- 

Valangai-Velaikkarar, three quarters of a share. 

439* tf Pada-Sivan Achchan Pichchan, (one oO the same of .Karugavur in Avur-kurram, 

(a subdivision) of Nittavinoda-valanadU) three quarters of a share. 

440. „ Satti Ponnan, (one oO the same, (who belongs) to the Satrubhujamga-Terinda-Valangai- 

Velaikkarar, three quarters of a share. 

441. „ Kaman, Aiyaran, (one oO the same (who belongs) to the Vira-Sora Anukkar, three 

quarters of a share. 

44s. „ Erubattaivan, (one) of the musicians (Gandharvar), shall receive three quarters of a 

share* 

443- i» Pattalagan Ambalam, (who belongs) to the Rajakanthirava-Terinda-Valangai-Velaik- 
karar, three quarters of a share. 

444* „ Kuppai Tirumananjeri (one) of the musicians, three quarters of a share* 

445. „ Aiyaran Kandarachchan, a drummer of the Brahmakuttam (temple) at Tanjavur, 

three quarters of a share* 

446. „ Varagunan Siralan, (who belongs) to the Rajaraja-Tertnda-Valangai-Velaikkarar 

three quarters of a share. 

447* „ Kirtti Nadan, (who belongs) to the Parantaka Kongaval, three quarters of a shaie* 

448* If he should die his younger brother Kirtti Kilaitangi shall receive the allowance* 

449. To Nurrenman Surri, (who belongs) to the Aridurgalanghana-Terinda-Valangai- 

Velaikkarar, three quarters of a share. 

450. If he should die, his younger brother Nurrenman shall receive the allowance. 

45 j. To Mangalavan Man!, (who belongs) to the Murttavikramabharana-Terinda-Valangai 

Velaikkarar, three quarters of share. 

45 a. ,1 Tandan-Kamban, (who belongs) to the same troop (padai), three quarters of a share* 

453* „ Anir Devan (who belongs) to the same troop, three quarters of a share. 

454. „ Kandi-Kali, (who belongs) to the Mummadi-Sora-Tertnda-Parikkarar, three quarters of 

a share. 

455* I, Adigal Setti, (who belongs) to the Ranamukhabhima-Terinda-Valangai-Velaikkarar, 
three quarters of a share* 

456* „ Kalari Achchan, .. drummer of Kunargal*Munniyur in Avur-kurram, (a subdivision) of 

Nittavinoda-^anadu, three quarters of a share. 

457. „ Pkrantakan Viman, (£#., Bhima) a Vira^Sora-Anukkan of the Tanjai-mamanikkovil 

(temple) at TanJiivur, three quarters of a share* 

458. ,1 Sundarin Kalakalifl, a Vira^^Sora Anukkan of the Jayabhimauli (temple) in the same 

city, three quarters of a share* 

459. n PlaanganSiraUuiii a yira-Sora-Aiittkkan of the same temple, three quarters of a share. 

460. •• Devan Sengulavaii# a Viia-SorsnAnuklmii of the same temple, three quarters of a share. 

461* » liaman Xambaiir<who heloiigs) to Urn Vikmmabharaiia-Terihda-Valang 

thfte qittOrlirB of a shait. 
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4(ta. To Achcban-Adavallan, (who Mongs) to the Ilaiya'Kajaraja*Terinda'VeIangai*Velaiklurar, 
three quarters of a share. 

463. „ Uttaman-Kuttan, (who belongs) to the Rajakantliirava-Tc|rinda-Valangai-Ve]aik- 

karar, three quarters of a share. 

464. For one person who proclaims the sacred commands (of the god) to Kumaran Jayamanant 

a/ias Mummadi-Sora^Kadigaimarayan, one share. 

465. „ another to Kumaran Arumori* aiias Rajaraja Kadigaimarayan, one share. 

466 . M another, to Rajakesari Kodandaraman, o/fiia Jayankonda Sora Kadigaimarayan,' one 

share. 

467. <• another, to Achchan Madigiravan, aitus Aragiya-Sora Kadigaimarayan, one share. 

468. „ another, to Mogiliyan-Soinan-Paranderuman of V'angaram, altos Tirunarayana-chatur- 

vedimangalam, in Mi-SengiH«nadu, (a subdivision) of Pandyakulasani-valanadu, one 
share. 

469. „ superintending the temple women and the female musicians, (Gandharvi) to 

Savur Paranjodi, two shares. 

470- „ the same, to Govindan-Somanadan, two shares. 

471. To the accountant (Kanakku) Tannichchai-Saduravidangan, a native of Sembangudai in 

Vira-Sora valanadu, (a subdivision) of Nittavinoda-valanadu, two shares. 

472. ., two persons who write the accounts under him. one and a half share, viz , three quar- 

ters of a share each. 

473. To Madevan Sivalokasundaran* a native of Kadaikkudai in Mi-Sengili-nadu, (a subdivision) 

of Pandyakulasani-valanadu, two shares. 

474. „ two persons who write the accounts under him, one and a half share, viz,t three 

quarters of a share each. 

475. „ Nakkan Peruman* a native of Kirkkudai in Tiruvarur-kurram, a subdivision of 

Kshatriyasikhamani-valanadu, two shares. 

476. „ two persons who write the accounts under him, one and a half share, vizn three 

quarters of a share each, 

477’ t, Aiyaran Porchuvaran, a native of Mangudai. in Nallur-nadu, (a subdivision) of 
Nittavinoda-valanadu, two shares. 

478. „ two persons who write the accounts under him, one and a half share* three quarters 

of a share each. 

479. „ eleven men engaged in.drumming, who are hegded by Aiyan Poyyili of Nallur aiias 

Panchavanmahadevi-chaturvedimangalam, in Nallur nadu, (a subdivision) of 
Nittavinoda-valanadu, five and a half shares t>iz , half a share each. 

480. „ eleven men (engaged in) the same, (who belong) to the Sagadaikottigal, and who are 

headed by Tamodiran (i.c., Damodara) Setti,. live and a half shares ris., half a share 
each. ' . ' 

481. „ eleven men engaged in the same, (who belong) to the Sagadaikottigal, and who are 

headed by Arangam, five and a half shares, ws., half a share each. 

48a. „ eleven men engaged in the same, (who belong) to Sagadaikottigal, and who are headed 

by Sattan Ambalam, five and a half shares, t'/s., half-a-share each, 

483. „ eleven men engaged in the same, (who belong) to tl)e Sagadaikottigal, and who are 

headed by Satti Iranakolan, five and a half shares, mi half a ahgre each. 

484. „ eleven men engaged in the same, who shall (eventually) take &e place (of the former) 

iind who are headed by Araiyan Udaiyamattandan (f.«., Udayamartanda), five and a 
^f shares, m, half a sliarO each. These, men shall ^receive the allowance........ 

Having thus rec eiv e d -the al lowaa ee> cfaay shall do the work. 

485. , For one man belonging to the persona who hold the aacred parasol (tinippattittongalX one 
share, and for ten (other) men, eight twentiqUia of a share eai^ . altogether, to 
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Udao'aii Tiruvisalur, aiias Muinmadi-Sora^Tongarperaiyaii, and to Kuppadi Vanni 
atids Kshatriyasikhamani-Tongarperaiyani live shares. 

For one man belonging to the lamp-ligters, one share, and for -seven other men, three and 
a half shares, half a share each ; altogether, to Puvanisegaran (i.e ., Bhuvana- 
sekhara) Karpagam, a/ias Panchavan-Pefaiyan, four and a half shares. 

„ four men who sprinkle water, halfis share each ; altogether, to the above-mentioned 
person, two shares. 

it two Sannaliyal (?), three quarters of a share each ; altogether, to the above-men- 
tioned person, one and a half shaix*. 

„ one man belonging to the potters (Kusavar) of the sacred kitchen (tiru-madaippalli) 
one share, and for ten (other) men, half a share each ; altogether, to the poltei-s of 
the high street of Surasikhamani, six shares. 

„ two washermen, one share each ; altogether, to the washermen of the same street, two 
shares- 

„ one Iverson who performs the duty of accountant (Kavidi), to Araiyan Manalilingan, 
a/ids Senibiyan Perungavadi, half a share. 

„ another, to Achchan Tiruvengadam, a/tas Rajaraja-Perungavidi, half a share- 
,, two persons who perform the duty of barbers, toSeyadaran Jayadhara) Nettanan 
a/tas Rajaraja-Perunavisan, one share. 

.« one astrologer and two subordinates to Tunaiyan Adittan, a/tds Scmbi.ynn- 
Korrapperungani, two shares. 

„ another and two subordinates, to Parantakaii Pandyakulasani, a/tds Rajaraja-Ganita- 
dhirajan, two shares. 

„ two persons w'ho perform the duty of. to Araiyan Pavaruttiran (/>., Bhavarudra) 

a/ias Panchavan-Mangalapperaiyan, three shares. 

To the barber (Ambattan) Kon Sadangavi (l e.. Shadangavid), a/ias Rajaraja-Prayoga- 
daraiyan, one share- 

For one tailor (Tayyan), to Devan Kavali, a/ids Vira-Sora-Perundayyan, one share- 
„ another, to Sippan Marapadi, a/ids Kcralaii taka- Peru n dayyan, one share- 

To the jewel-stitcher Achchan Karundittai, one and a half share. 

For one brazier (Kannan), to Idaikkaraigari, a/ias Kshatriyasikhamani-Pcrungaiinaii, one 
share- . 

„ one master carpenter (Tachch-acharya) one and a half share, and for two (other) men- 
one and a half share ; altogether, to Vira-Soi an Kunjaramallan, a/ias Rajaraja- 
Perundachchan three shares- 

„ one carpenter, to Gunavan Madurantakan, a/ids Nittavinoda-Perundachchan, three 
quarters of a share. 

„ another, to Ilatti Sadalyan, a/ias Kandaraditta-Perundachchan, three quarters of a 
sliare. 

To the tailor Phnan UtUman Surri, a/ias, Arikulakesari-Sakkai, one and a half share. 

„ another, AJyaran Arinji. one and a lialf share- 

„ another, Aharayidan (i-c., Aparajita) Vadavayil, a/ias Pallavan Sakkai, one and a half 
share. 

„ another, Vaduyur Arinji, one and a half share- 

For a person' who ppi;ftniia the duty of superintending goldsmith (Kankani taltan) 
by selbeiiitg one man and letting him do the work - -to KutUn Kanavidl d/ias Kshatriya- 
stfchamanl-IVrttMattgn, the superintending goMamlth of the minor treasure of the lord 
Sri-Raiarajadeva, one ^are- 
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4. Some important points to be noted in the above 
Inscriptions. 

We see from the inscription of Rajaraja Cholan known as “ Nam Edupiththa 
Thirukatrali." (The sacred gift built by us), that he himself built the Big Temple at 
Tanjore. We gather from other inscriptions that his queens and other members of his 
family have done many a service as well as given many gifts to the temples at Tanjore and 
Tiruvadi. It is said that he ruled for 29 years between 985 and 1013. He had his son 
Rajendran crowned as his successor even during his life time in 1010 and was manag- 
ing the affairs of the state for him. The Big Temple must have been built about the 
close 6f his reign. Judging from the fact that he came to the throne while quite young 
and th?t “ he wept because he had no more provinces to conquer” we may conclude 
thgt he died in the prime of life. He must have handed over the reins of government 
to his son three years before his death and must have spent his whole time in 
superintending the building of the Temple. Or else, he could not have succeeded in 
obtaining the huge granite stone out of which the gigantic Nandi in the temple was 
hewn, nor could he have obtained the single block of granite 25ift. square, weighing 
80 tons, to be placed at the top of the temple gopuram, in a place like Tanjore where 
no granite is available, and at a time when the country was full of wars and invasions. 

It appears that he encouraged the sculptors and masons who worked in stones and in 
chunam by his own presence and by supplying them with eatables and betel-leaf. It 
is traditionally said even at the present day, that once a sculptor who was 
executing some very fine work held out his Hknd to a servant that was standing 
behind for some betel-leaf ; the king observing this, supplied him with the folded betel- 
leaf. The sculptor noticing the difference between 'that and the previous folds turned 
back to see who it was that gave him the betel-leaf. Finding that it was the kirv 
himself, he made a deep obeisance to him. We hear of many other such incidents 
also. 

Further, from these inscriptions we learn somethingabout the prowess of Kings, 
their victories, and their royal titles which are given at the head of these inscriptions. 

After this, we find the names of the servants of the temple who sing and dance before 
the deity, the daily or annual gifts to them and their dwelling places. The name of a 
particular servant and his heirs of generations w'ho should receive the gifts in turn are 
mentioned. All these might be clearly seen, in the inscriptions. In the first of these 
inscriptions we find the names of 50 persons, 48 of whom are players on the Naga- 
swaram, and the other two, players on the drum and the Oodukkai. 

When we note the names of these individuals we find that they are named after Siva, 
Thirugnana Sambandan, Thirunavukkarayan and Ganapati as was the custom in those 
days. Even in the modern day the names of players on the Nagaswaram are Siva- 
kolundu, M^hadevan,Ganapati,Thirumarul Natesan, Koranattu Natesan, Swaminadhan, 
Kulandai >Velani Jagathratkshakan, Subramanian, Sabhapati, Rangan, Gurumoorti, 
Balaguru, Dakshanamoorti, Sambamurti or Kandan. These players on the Naga- 
swaram, as we see from the inscriptions, received three Kurunis (6 Marcals) daily for 
their service. 

« 1 
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At the beginning of the second inscription, we find names of the dancers, who 
were 400 in number. It is stated where they originally came from and in what tem- 
ples they served before. We find in the inscriptions, “ to the gifls from Thalichchery 
brought from the Chola kingdom”. This enables us to conclude that dancers from 
Thirukaronam (Negapatam), Thin|ividamarudur, Tiruvarur, Tanjai Mamanikoil near 
the banks of the Vennar in Tanjore, Thirumagalam, Kadambur, Thirumaraikadu, 
Vidayapuram, Velur, Tiruvayar, Thalayaiankadu, Nannilam, Kauveripoompatnam, 
Palayaru, Kotur, Thiruchotruthurai, Ootthamadanapuram, Nemam, Paychil, Thiruve- 
thakudi, Thiruneythanam, Thiruchendoor, Paluvoor, Pandanallur and other places 
were brought to Tanjore and employed there long before the Brahadeeswara temple 
was built by Rajaraja Cholan at Tanjore. This implies that even before the time of 
this sovereign i.^., even a thousand years ago there were Siviteand Vishnavite temples 
and dancers and musicians attached to them in the above places. But we have already 
* noted how there was singing and dancing in temples and royal palaces even before 
this time during the period of the three sangams. The constant repetition of the 
inscriptions '*nakkan of this place”, nakkan of this 

temple," ifssar) “ nakkan of Tanjore " indicates that even before this tem- 

ple was built, and before the time of Rajaraja Cholan, there were many dancers and 
musicians in Tanjore. The expression * I'halichcheri’ means ‘ colony round 

the temple’. The expression means ‘ the temple built by us of granite 

stones’. So means ‘ this temple’. ‘ Thalichcheri’ means ‘ a street round the 

temple.’ 

From the numbers 402 to 407 we find the names of those who taught the art 
of dancing. These teachers are known as * Nattuvan’ and * Annavi’. 

We see the names of five singers, three in number 414 and two in the next. 

From 416 to 418 are the names of those who played the Mukhaveena. Numbers 423 
and 424 give the names of those who played the Oodukkai. The names of Veena 
players are found in 425 and 426, while 427 contains the names of three musicians who 
chanted the Aryam. The numbers 428 to 431 give the names of Tamil chanters ; 432 
and 433, the names of those who played the Kotimaddalam ; 434 to 436, the names of 
those who sounded the Mutthirai Changu ; 437 to 463, the list of those who played the 
secondary instruments ; 464 to 468, the names of heralds ; while 469 and 470 give the 
names of two Gandharvas. The gifts for 66 drummers and their names are mention- 
ed from 479 to 484. 

Besides these the names of other temple-servants such as lamp lighters, 
sprinklers of water, those who carry minor things in procession, potters, dhobies, 
barbers, astrologers, blacksmiths, tailors, coppersmiths, carpenters, goldsmiths, lute 
players and accountants, the rules for their guidance and their share of gifts are 
mentioned. 

One share implies 100 kalams of the modern day as is evident from the second 
inscription where he says Stom 

I ukdmrmaM jgrpjpid mwouirstifih ” The value of each share 

which consisted of the produce of one Veil of land, was to be 100 kalams of paddy, 
measured by the Maracal called Adavallan which is equal to a Rajakesari.” This was one 

I < 
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year's produce from a vali of land in those days. This implies that it excludes what must 
be paid to the government for kudivaram. We see that these loo kalams obtained by 
Melvaram are given as gifts to Vidwans and others even at the present day. It appears 
that those who had two shares obtained 200 kalams. while others who had or j 
share received in proportion for their service in the temple. The shares for two 
Veena players are also given here. We hear that the same kind of gifts were granted 
to musicians attached to temples in ancient times. We have seen the Havana Vahanam 
made of silver where Havana is represented as playing the Veena. We know how 
Paramasivam under the guise of a wood cutter appeared on behalf of his devoted ser- | 

; vant Banaputtiran and conquered Hemanadhan by singing the Ragam called * Sathari'. j 

j It is but proper that Veena music should be played in temples dedicated to the worship j 

I of Siva who delights in Veena music. Again we all hold the Veena in high esteem as j 

a sweet and living instrument. Paramasivam is called * Veena-Gana-Priar* one who j 

delights in Veena music. We shall speak later on about the Veena and its construction. | 

I 

We read of three persons who sang the Aryam. We must conclude that 
‘Aryam* means * Sanskrit’ and ‘singers of Aryam’ means singers of Sanskrit .songs. j 
There is no reason to suppose they chanted the Vedas. F*or the name“Sembiam 
Vathian Arayan ” cannot be that of a Brahman. The term ‘Arayan* is applied to 
Nattuvans in 419 to 423 and to heralds in 464. 465, 466 and 467. We know 
very well to which caste heralds and Niittuvans belong and that Brahmans will never | 

undertake the.se duties. So “ singers of Aryam” means •* singers of Sanskrit songs.” | 

There were four Tamil singers. They were in the habit of singing heart- 
melting Tamil keertanams in praise of the diety such as Thevaram, Thiruvachakam, 
and Thiruvoimoli. Worshippers who go to temples are even at the present day, in 
the habit of singing the praises along with these professional musicians or by them- I 
selves. j 

In number 432 we find “ I'o a Gandharva.who plays the Kottimattalam” ; in ' 
432, ** to Duraikavali, the Gandharva” and in 469 *• to superintend the Thalichchery 
dancers and Gandharvis’’. Gandharvas are, there, singers, '’song” is known as 
Gandharvam”. Hut this term is now gone out of use. Just as some terms found in 
these inscriptions such as * Perayan’. *Sembian', /Arayan’, 'Oovaichan', ‘ Nattuvan’, 
‘Nakkan’ have become either corrupted into 'Ochan* and ‘ Nattuvan' or have become i 
extinct altogether, the term * Gandharva' also has disappeared. Both the Gandharvas | 

and the Gandharvis must have been expert singers and of an attractive appearance. j 

Hence the Puranas proudly speak of them a.s having come from the celestial regions 
and as having sung in the Sabha of the gods. We do not hear that any one else sang 
before gods or danced before them except Gandharvas and the dancing girls. So the 
Gandharvas appear to be a professional class of singers who made music their means 
of livelihood. We find them as servants in the Tanjore temple also. These do not 
belong to the celestial regions ; tHey are of this earth, and some of them do exist 
even at the present day. 

From all this we may conclude that music and Bharatam were e.xtensively . 
known in South India and were in a highly efficient state not only iuoo» years ago but 
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many thousands of years ago. We have already noted how music was cultivated as 
one of the main Angams of the Tamil language in the Pandya Kingdom during the 
period of the three Sangams. We must understand how music was known in the 
Tamil country for the last 1 3,000 years ; how it was one of the Angams of the langu- 
age ; how it spread in various places after the destruction of South Madura or 
Lemuria ; how the people of South Madura, after the destruction of their musical 
literature, orally handed down the few gems in music which they knew to the future 
generations and how that is the very reason why South Indian music is held in the 
highest esteem up to the present day. Just as we hnd in the temples of the Chola 
Kingdom, professional musicians are attached to the temples of Madura, Thiruchendoor, 
Tinnevelly, Alyartirunagari, Sankaranayanarkoil, Srivilliputtoor, Tenkasi and other 
places. It is immaterial and unnecessary to speak about the musicians of those 
temples. 

S. The names of Experts in South Indian Music with a few 

remarks on each. 

We have established how the Pandya kings patronised, up to the end of the 
Third Sangam, i.e. up to the first century A. D., the three Angams of the Tamil 
language held more precious than gold by the ancients, namely lyal, Isai and Natakam 
and how the interest in the language waned after this period. We find now from 50 
A.D. Karikal Cholan, the Chola sovereign, patronised Tamil Vidwans of both the 
sexes by giving them many gifts and by encouraging associations for such literary 
experts. He seems to have attracted during his time many such Vidwans from various 
parts of India. We also noted how the Chola sovereigns conquered the Chera and 
Pandya kingdoms, Lanka and the adjoining islands and the Telugu country also from 
time to time. This might have been one of the reasons for the presence of so many 
literary men in the Chola country. We find that Parakesari Varma Rajaraja Cholan, 
otherwise known as Mummudi Cholan, finished the building of the big temple at 
Tanjore in the year 1013 A.D. From the time of Rajaraja Cholan, Tanjore seems to 
have been the capital of the Chola kingdom, though it is mentioned that Vijayalayan 
the Chola king conquered Tanjore while Conjeevaram was his capital and ruled in 
Tanjore from 846 to 880 A.D. So from the time of Rajaraja Cholan, Tanjore became 
the centre of literary men who excelled in the three Angams of the Tamil language. 
We find that there were many literary men in Tanjore during the reign of Rajendra 
Cholan (Kulottunga Cholan) in 1084 A.D., and in the reign of Kulottunga 11 in 1135 
A.D. Jayamkondan, the Kavichakravarti, lived during the reign of Kulottunga I, and 
Ottakoottan, during the time of 'Kulottunga II. 

At the time of Rajadhi Raja Chola (1164-1178) there lived Kamban, 
Ottakoottan, Pugalendi and Adiyarkunallar. From that time forward the extent df the 
Chola kingdom as well as its influence was in the decline. A number of rulers succeed-^ 
ed each for a few years. So the association of literary men gradually became extinct. 
Moreover, the later sovereigns of the Chola country were either Telugu or Mahratta. 

During the time of Atchyutappa Naick (1572-1614), Venkatamakhi seems to 
have paid attention only to one of the Angams of the language, namely Isai or Music. 
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Thulajajr Maharaja (1763-1787) seems to have invited many literary men> well versed 
in music, and encouraged the art by patronising them. It was during his reign that 
Mahadeva Annavii the son of Senthilvel Annavi, was brought from Tinnevelly« and 
other musicians also from different parts of the country and encouraged by extensive 
maniyam lands such as 10 velis, 5 velis, 2 velis and 1 veli and dwelling places. Many 
excellent musicians flourished in the Chola kingdom during his reign and in that of 
his son Sarabhoji maharaja. The art of music has declined at the present day for 
want of patronage by sovereigns. Moreover many subtle points and excellent rules 
in vocal music are looked upon as mere fables at the present day for want of those 
interested in such things. We do not know the future of those excellent rules which 
are now treated as fables. However, we shall do well to note a few points about those 
n^usical experts. The time of some of these Vidwans is unknown, a thing very 
common in connection with anything Indian. Just as ti e year of the publication of 
any important book is purposely omitted so that it might be considered a recent work, 
some Vidwans do not state the time in which they lived so as to dothe themselves with 
an odour of antiquity. However, we have determined, as far as we can, the time in 
which these vidwans lived, by the history of the kings and leading Vidwans of the 
period. The term ‘Mives at the present day*’ means that the musician was alive 
in 1914. 

The history of many of the Vidwans of modern and ancient times is not fully 
known. We are still trying to find out the history of many players on the Naga- 
swaram who have been traditic^nally musicians in the various districts of the Presidency. 
Their roames and history will be published in the second volume. Any particulars 
as regards time or remarks about the Vidwans whose names are found in the following 
list will be thankfully received and added on. 

JV 

sBw*— (Akilanda Iyer) a native of Tanjore. He was practising as a 
Barrister-at-Law at Hyderabad. He was good in playing the Veena. He has been 
teaching Indian Music to the westerners. 

a|(l«RiSiul--(Ahobilar). He lived near Abobila Matam in Cuddapah District 
about 300 years ago. He wrote the * Sangeeta Lakshanam* in accordance with the 
system found in Sangeeta Ratnakaram and Anjaneyam. 

(Akkil Swami). He was living in a village near Chidambaram. 
He has composed Keertanams in Sanskrit. It is said that he was cured of a dire 
disease which he was subject to by singing the keertanam ** stmuOm” in praise 
of God in Kalyani Ra^ He lived about 70 years ago. 

aftedke— (Ankanna) of Tanjore. He was clever in the art of playing the 
Mridangam according to the rules of Karnatic music. He was perfect in Layagnanam. 
He is living at the present day. 

aiittdhro— (Ankanna). He belonged to Venkatagiri Samasthanam. He could 
play the Veena well. 
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tfi^iP— Annasami Sastri 1827-1900. He was the eldest grandson 
of Samasastrial. He was clever in singing and playing the violin. He has composed 
many Kirtanams and Tanams. 

asaii— 'Annatchi Iyer. He was Samasthana Vidwan under Sarabhoji 
maharaja in Tanjore between 1798 and I824. He was celebrated for his Veena playing 
and singing. 

afArvi Ojpiisifigi, •niMiaifitf— Annu, Cholamuttu, and Ramaswami. Three 
brothers. Annu and Ramaswami were experts in playing the Mridangam, while 
Cholamuttu was famous for teaching the art of dancing and for playing the Violin. 

ai^giafcir— Attukhan. Samasthana Vidwan of Gwalior. He distinguished 
himself by singing in the durbar of Sarabhoji maharaja and received distinction. 

aiuuir— Appan. He was a charming and skilfbl player on the Violin. He had 
five sons, of whom the eldest, Appukutti, was a neat player on the Violin, while the 
others were good in singing and playing the Veena. 

a|ijuiia««kiw— -Appakanmi a disciple of Ponnusami. He was good in play- 
ing the Violin. Manickyam and Narayanasami, his sons-in-law, were also good on the 
Violin. 

— Appakannu Pillai known as Veenai Appakannu Pillai. 
He is at Chidambaram now. He is clever on the Veena and in teaching the art of 
dancing. Many have learnt the art from him. . 

•|tiuf«Fii£ 8iul— Appasami Iyer, younger brother of Maha-Vydyanatha Iyer. 
He spent his days with his brother. Has a good ear for musie. He lives now. 

•|Liuf|| isaiAi Gcui«i. asail— App|ji Iyer and Venkata Iyer of Coimbatore. Veiy 
neat players On the Mridangam. 

afuuf asudbail — Appadurai Iyengar a disciple of Sreenivasa Iyengar of 

Ramnad. He is clever in playing the Jalatarangam. 

aiLiuf asiuf’- Appadurai Iyer of Tirupanthuruthi. He was a student of 
Veenai Thirumalai Iyer. He*was Samasthana Vidwan under Sivaji lOaharaja (1824- 
1865). He was clever in music and the art of dancing. His son Panchapakesa Bhaga- 
vatar, and his disciple Krishna Bhagavatar, are famous musicians. 

#|LiuiiCi— Abboy, son of Sabhapati. He could play the Violin well. His son 
Kanni was clever in playing the Mridangam. 

a|6uia|— Appavu. Brother of Nagalingam. He could play the Violin well. 
a|iLiL|4§ilit., — Appukutti and Samukutti. Two brothers clever in vocal 

music# 

•|6l| LMiaai^l— -Appu Bhagavatar. A disciple of Paramesvara Bhagavatar. 
A cunning singer. Hia-brother was good on the Violin. 

a|iLMMJBil---Appaier. The grandson of Veenai Vijayavarahappier. He was 
good at playing many instruments and has obtained many presents from different 
Samasthanams for his Hindustani singing. His son is Dasavadyam Krishna Iyer. 

afffai£sjf, ^asif, ff^jh-Amiappa, Munisami and Mutthu were clever in play- 
ing the Mridangam veiy sIdMuIly. 
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— Ambayiram. He was skilful on the Viplin. Paidala Gurumoorti 
Sastri who heard him play the violin at the bungalow of Rama Naidu in Tanjore gave 
him the name of “ the young lion." His son Appan was a cunning player on the violin. 
He had five sons. The eldest of whomi Appukutti« could play the violin very neatly, 
while the others were good in singing and playing instruments such as the Veena. 

ar^ivicln.&— Akhilandam. She belonged to Srirangam, and learnt the Veena 
and dancing under Gurumoorti Nattuvan. Her daughters also were good on the 
Veena, in singing Ragas and Pallavi, and in singing Kshetrayya Padams and dancing 
with appropriate gestures. Kanganayaki, Kuntalam and Sokku were clever in singing 
and on the Veena. 

a|F«f Harihara Bhagavatar. He lives at Veerav^nallur. He is 

good on the Violin and in performing Marikathas and Sivakathas. He is the brother 
oflifuttya Bhagavatar. 

assji— Hariteertha Iyer. He is a disciple of Rama Bhagavatar. He is 
good in vocal music. He is now at Pudukotah. 

aiFjrfai — Hari Row. He is clever in playing the Mridangam. 

«ajA— Arunachala I^^er of Conjeevaram. He is a student of 
Ayyavier of Thiruvalankadu. He is skilful in playing the Mridangam and the Ghatam. 
assiA — Arunachala Iyer of Madras ; clever in vocal music. 

Arunachala kavira3’ari Originally belonged to Shiyali. 
He was well versed in the llakkanam of the Tamil language. He lived during the time 
of Tulajaji Maharajah (i763-:i787). He composed Tamil Kirtanams for all the six 
kandams of the Ramayana with appropriate Munm to suit the stories and in proper 
Ragas in order to bring out the Varnakramams. sang them for the first time in the 
Sabha of Manali Muddukrishna Mudaliar of Madras, and was literally anointed with 
gold in appreciation of his excellent work. 

Ariiiiachalam Chetti^r. The Zemindar of Devakottah. 
Well versed in vocal music and in instruments like the Surabat. He knew the science 
of music well. 

§!5^«iF— A runachalam and Guriisami. Both of Conjeevaram; clever 
in playing the Mridangam and the (^hatam. 

aig®<v«oib — Arunachalam a descendant of Mahadevan. Brother of Nallappn. 
He was good in music. 

Arunachalam of Karvetinagaram ; ( lever in vocal music and in 

playing the Kinjira. 

sijfim Mossiun — Alagasingayya son of X'eenai Jeeyar. Clever on the Veena and 
in teaching music. 

aiipt — Alaga Nambi a very cunning player on the Mridangam. He is at 

Kumbakonam. 

uiacu^— Anantarama Bhagavatar. He is known as Palghat 
Anantarama Bhagavatar. He lives at Kumbakonam now. He is clever in vocal 
music, in making kathas and in playing instruments like the violin. 
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a|u|^ii«MAail— Anantarama Iyer a disciple of Mahadeva Iyer. He is clever 
in singing with great beauty and elaborateness. He could also perform Harikathas. 
He is alive now. 

a|aril^sf<Mfisji-~Anantarama Iyer known as Sathanoor fiddle Anantarama 
Iyer. Skilful on the Violin and in singing, lie lives af Kumbakonam. 

Anantachariar of Coimbatore famous for his playing the 

Ghatam. 

ateiifd)— Ashtaraga Gangaram. lie is a disciple of Balavanta 
Row of Gwalior. Very clever in music. 

nipfjiittii — Harinayak 1 500, He is the author of ‘‘ Sangeeta Saram". 

fl^uui u 5 ^fiuib — Adappa Pachiminam^ a great musician of the Pudukotah 
Samasthanam. He has composed many Varnams and Keertanams. His grandson is 
Veenai Subbukutti Iyer. He could play the Veena neatly and skilfully. His son 
Subbanna could play the Veena scientifically. 

Audappier. He was the Court Vidwan of Tanjore under 
Pratapsingh and Thulajaji maharajahs (1740-— 1787). He is not only the author of 
many Varnams and Geetas in the Rakti as. Welbas Desika Ragas for the instruction of 
the young, but also has composed many Keertanams in the chief gamaka jatis with the 
stamp of Sri Venkatarama. He has systematically arranged Raga Alapanas, Pallavi of 
the Madhyama Kala and Pans. He has composed the Tana Varnam called ^Viriboni* 
in the Bhairavi Ragam which is so very sweet when sung or played on the Veena. 
Veenai Krishna Iyer was his son. 

SBSlI — Audimurti Iyer son of Pallavi Gopala Iyer. He was the 
Samasthana Vidwan under Sjvaji maharajah (1824—1865). He is a near relation of 
Challagali Krishna Iyer. He could play the Veena beautifully. Veenai* Venkatachalam 
Iyer was his son. 

UliMMai iiiaiAfMi--Ayilya Maharajah. Maharajah of Travancore. He 
excelled in vocal music and in playing the Veena. He lived about 40 years ago. 

— Arumugam of Royapuram. A good player on the violin. 

. iuDisdtfpii 5 — Ananda Coomaraswamy. A son of the Honourable P. 

Kumarasa^ni. Both he and his wife are clever in composing Sahityam as well as in 
playing the Veena. He has written the Preface to Clement's ** Introduction to Indian 
music." He is the authpr of ** Essays in National Idealism" 1909, the first twenty 
pages of which speak about Indian Music. Though a. native of Colombo he lives in 
London mainly. 

Utete Mill— Anei Iyer. Brother of lyyavief. He is generally known as *Anai 
yya*. He was the samasthana Vidwan-under Sarabhoji maharajah (1798--- 1824). He 
Iwas skilled in* Sanskrit, Tamil and Telugu languages as well as in Music. He has 
composed many Keertanams in Tamil. 
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9 M§ufi 9 dt — Raghupati Row, son of Khamasdar Madhava Row. He could 
sing well and play the Surabath and the Mridangam skilfully. 

9iHi«asi£ — Rangaswami of Srirangam. A disciple of Andanoor Subbier. 
He has composed many Varnams and Kritis. He is a graceful singer. He could play 
the Surabath and the violin well. His son-in-law Subbayya is equally a good singer. 

asiuHiaift — Rangasami Iyengar. He has established a school of 
Indian music in Vepery for the benefit of the young and is also editing a monthly 
musical magazine. He is good on the Veena and the \lolin. 

(gwitm&utB — Rangasami Moodaliar Kiilitalai. He is a Sangeetha 

Vidwan at Chidambaram now. 

^zHiaiBssfiusI — Rangachariar. He is known as Rangachariar of Sriperum- 
buttoor. He is a disciple of Alasoor Krishna Iyer. He has a good ear for Talam 
(time). He could sing Pallavi in many Jatis. 

— Rangachariar a disciple of Tanjore Subbaraya Sastri. He 
could play the violin very gracefully and neatly. Chinna Singalachariar and Periya 
Singalachariar of Madras are his disciples., 

9 iHiai 5 «iiPiuil—Rangachariar of Chandragiri. A disciple of Subbaraya 
Sastri the son of Alasoor Krishna Iyer. He could play the Gamakams on the violin 
very gracefully. 

— Rathina Devi noted for her Sangeeta Sahithyam and vocal 
music. She published 30 Nepaul and Punjab Keertanams in 1913. 

^iOanft— Rabindranath Tajore. He belongs to the famous Tagore 
family of Bengal, he is a well known Vidwan in Sangeetam and Sahithyam of Bengal; 
author of the famous Gitanjali. 

9ziiftQjff#^iiPiuill — Raghavachariar. of Bangalore. A good singer. 

— Raghava Iyengar. The munsiff of Mannargudi at present. 
He could sing the Gana Ragas well and could play the Veena also. 

— Raghavier. He is known as Ragavier of Coimbatore. He could 
sing beautifully appreciating and understanding the difference between Ghana, Naya 
and Desika Ragas. He is a disciple of Paramesvara Bhagavatar of Travancore 
State. 

^ziifiRQiaB asml, srd)Gu§tfiRg)l — Raghava Iyer, Ramanuja Iyer and 
Yemberumanar. These are three brothers, of whom Raghava Iyer and Yemberumanar 
are very skilful on the violin. Ramanuja Iyer could sing Karnataka Ragas neatly. 
Namberumalaya, the son of Raghava Iyer, could play the Violin well. 

— Raghava Iyer. He and his son are noted for their skill on the 

Veena. 

9vt9R GaR#l Raja Jagath Jothir Mulla. 1650. The author of 

“ Sangeeta Sara Sangraham " and Sangeetha Bhaskaram." 
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^rifise jim CojEi«GL.Mdjji firili.iju jimiv— Raja Jagadeesvara Rama 

Venkatesvara Ettappa Raja. 1899. The Raja of Ettiyapuram. One who appreciated 
music. He was clever in composing Sahityams. He has composed the Keertanam 
in the Khamas Ragam and ^irmir i eutfiifi u)^^/r " in Bhairavi. 
Subbarama Deekshatar was his court Vidwan. He helped the Deekshatar in publishing 
his book “ Sangceta Sampradaya Pradarsani.” 

9vems OiASAcSr — Raja Surendra Mohan Tagore, lie belongs 

to the well-known Tagore family who were considered unrivalled in Fine Arts and 
Painting. He was celebrated for his Sangeetha Sahityam in Bengal. He has 
written many books on music. He is a cousin of Rabindranath Tagore. 

911ms tessk — Raja Mon King of Gwalior, lie systematized the Thurubath. 

^ssmr^ miul — Raju Iyer of Lalgudi. He could play the Violin. 

9ii0 §i 3 Du«lair lA^Goijt^ss— Rana Kumbhakarna Mahimendra. (1450). Author 
of** Rasikapriya ", *‘Sangeetha Meemamsa" and Sangeetha Raja.” 

9«tfli£g^«HraBsii — Radhakrishna Iyer ofChitoor. He was a disciple of Thyaga- 
raja Iyer of Trivadi. He could sing religious Keertanams with great taste. 

9ff^sE§a>i*s — Radhakrishna Bhagavatar. He is at Kumbakonam at 

present. He could play the Violin and the Harmonium. 

9 ji^iE§aVss — Radhakrishna Bhagavatar. Son of Pallavi Soma Iyer 

of Talainayar. He is skilful on the Violin. He is alive now. 

9fff^iiE§^tarsjA— Radhakrishna Iyer, son of Rama Iyer of Lalgudi. Clever 
in singing and playing the Violin. He is alive now. 

9sipsEg^8«vail-- Radhakrishna Iyer, son Gopala Bhagavatar. He attained 
proficiency in music under Krishna Iyer of Kunnangudi. 

9fsifigg^t«iafl— Radhakrishna Iyer. He could play the Kinjira. His son 
Tkyagaraja Iyer is a graceful singer. 

9fiis mail— Ramakalastri Iyer. He is known as Veena Ramakalastri 

Iyer. He was a well known Vidwan in music and playing the Veena. Veena Perumal 
Iyer was (lis disciple. Kasturi Ranga Iyer of Deepambalpuram, Sonthi Venkata 
Subbier, his son Sonthi Venkatarama Iyer, Sunkam V^eerabhadra Iyer, Sunkam Scenu 
Iyer— all these six were great Vidwans. 

milt — Ramakrishna Iyer of Salyamangalam. He could play the. 

Veena. 

ufMipl— Ramakrishna Bhagavatar of I'innevelly. He plays 

the Veena. 

9niiik§s>UanMi — Ramakrishna Iyer. He is the .Samasthana Vidwan of 
Trevandrum. Son of Paramesvara Bhagavator. He is well-skilled in singing and 
playing the Violin. He lives now. 

9ftis<§^Wmail— Ramakrishna Iyer of Velur. He sings well. 

rnit B.A., B.L.— Ramakrishna Iyer, B.A., B.L. Retired Sub-Judge, 
Palghat. He is very proficient in Music. He plays the veena well. He is the author 
of many Essays on *Soulh Indian Music* and on *Srutis.* 
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Kamaswami of Karur. A good singer. 

f aiiMaiiiF aHbr0iiff'-^Rainaswami Ahnavi. He was well known for his veena 
playing and for his knowledge of the science o^ Bharatam in I'innnevelly during the life 
time of Dalava Mudaliar. He taught singing and the veena to Vellai of Tinnevelly, 
Marimuttu, Sornam, Madura Kalimuttu and her daughter. 

sBail— Ramaswami Iyer, son of Veiikatarama Iyer of Mysore. He 
and his brother Lakshmana Iyer are skilful players on the Veena. 

— Ramaswami. Generally known as Ramaswami of Koranadu. A 
disciple of Muttusami Deekshatar; skilful in Sangeetha Lakshanani. 

. of Tiruvid.'tmarudur. He could play the Mridan- 

gam with strict adherence to Thalam. 

^ — Ramasami of Mayavarani. A player of Nagaswaram. 

aBsidiail — Ramaswami lyenger of Srirangam. He plays the V'eena. 
asttii— Ramaswami Iyer. He is a Vidwan in the Court of 
Trevandrum. His sons also are proficient in playing the Violin, Mridangam and other 
instruments. 

(f iiimoiiiF asttji — Ramaswami of Conjeevaram. A Vidwan in music. 

asaii— Ramaswami Iyer. Elder brother of Maha Vydianatha Iyer. 
He was a well knpwn vidwan in Tamil, Telugu and Music. He has written Periya 
Puranam, and the biographies of Manickyavachakar, Markandeyar, Prahladan and 
others and Seetakalyanam in the shape of keertanams. He has composed ** Thiru- 
vaiyattrandadi ” and Thiruchendoor Santha Viruttam". He obtained the title of 
Monaisingam when he was Tamil vidwan in the Sethu Samasthanam. His son 
Vyai R. Subramania Iyer is a Tamil Pandit in St. Peter’s High School, Tanjoreand he 
has a good taste for music. 

((siiMaiiifi sBait — Ramasami Iyer son of Kittu Bhagavatar of Trevandrum. 
A splendid player on the violin. He is now living. 

•jiiiMeifiiF aBsil— Ramasami Iyer. A disciple of Thirukodikaval Krishna 
Iyer. He could play the violin well. 

•itiMiuiiF asoii— Ramaswami Iyer. He belongs to the family of Varahappa 
Iyer. He is a veenai vidwan. ^ - 

•ftiMttiiiF lai^^l^Ramaswami -Deekshatar. .1735. Son of Venkatesvara 
Dikshatar. He learnt the Veena and Chathurdandiprakasika under Vythianatha 
Dikshatar, the grandson of Venkatamahki’s uncle in Madhyarjunam. He was Court 
Vidvan under Amara Singh Maharaja of Tanjore and received many honours. He had 
three sons,— -Muttusami Dikshatar, Chinnasami Dikshatar, and Balasami Dikshatar. 
This family was patronised by Manali Mutthukrishiir. Mudaliar and his son Chinnya 
Mudaliar. He was anointed with gold in appreciation of the 108 Ragatala Malika he 
composed in the name of Chinnaya Mudaliar. It is said that when his second son, 
Chinnasami Dikshatar, lost his eyesight, he spent 45 days in the presence of the god 
Venkatachala Swami at Tirupati, pfaisihg him by singing the Ragam ‘Vehavahini* as 
Pallavi and composing Raga Malika in 48 other ragas, and returned with his son’s 
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eye sight restored. He has composed a Raga Malika on Meenatchi Amman in 44 ragas 
Chouka Varnams in Reethigoula* Inthola. Manohari and Poornachandrika Ragas» 
Thana Varnams in the Sankarabharana Raj^a and many keertanams with the stamp of 
Venkata Krishna. He was a specialist in the Hamsadhwani Ragam and has composed 
padams in it. 

9iiiamcuii£. ijsaai^l — Kamasami iihagavatar. Of I^algudi. A Sangeetha 

Vidwan. 

•siiMaiiitf uiaai^l^Ramasami Bhagavatar. A Sangeetha Vidwan. ! 

uiaai.^1— .Ramasami Bhagavatar. A yogi and a disciple of Kittu 
Bhagavatar. He could play beautifully. ' 

Ramasami Bhagavatar of Thinivisanallur. A Sangeetha | 
Vidwan. j 

ji ufiuMoiii£ — Ramasctu Hahiswnmi. He could not only play the 
Veena and the Mridangam but could sing very sweetly. He learnt Kshetraya Padams j 
under Kuppiyer. 

ff Gai«ivui£idr iraiitw* — Raniarhandta rhondaman Maharajah. Of 
Pudukotai. He learnt music and the Veenai under Veenai Subbukutti Iyer. He could 
sing well. 

uiaaifl— Ramachandra Bhagavatar. He is the younger brother , 
of Veenai Kalyanakrishna Iyer of Trivandrum. He could also play the Veena with 
great skill and charm. He is now living. 1 

— Ramachandra Bhagavatar. He wa.s the Samasthana 
Vidwan of Kttiyapuram. He could sing with great skill and with strict adherence to 1 
Talam. 

Liiaoi^l— Ramachandra Bhagavatar Samasthana Vidwan of 

Trivandrum. 

•BRiD4s.l#f Ranitichandra lyor of riruvattoor. He plays the violin 
well. ' 

Ramachandra Iyer of Kcevalur near Negapatam. He j 

sings with great charm. He is now living. 

•ffifidbe •€uii£— R ainanna. He belongs to the line of Matadhipatis. | 

He plays the Veena and the Mridangam. | 

Rama Dasar, son of Gopannamathyar. He lived about 300 years | 

ago. It is said that when he was 'lahsildar in the Bhadrachalam Taluq, he was imprU I 

soned by the Nawab for spending the Government funds in improving the temple of 
Ramabhadrar and in making jewels for the deity. He then prayed and sang many 
keertanams on Sri Rama. These kirtanams are in use even at the present day. He 
was very clever in Sangeeta Sahityam. 

'Rama Daaulu. I'he younger brother of Seshachatla Bhagavatar 
the Samasthana Sangeeta Vidwan of Pudukotah. He is skilled in composing 
Sahityam. He has composed many a keerunam with the stamp of Rama. 
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Ramadoss of Bangalore. He could sing well. 
•vfiflfM«aiii£->-Rainado8s Swami of Tanjore. He beings to the line of 
Mahratta Matadhipatis. He plays the Mridangam well. 

9aiiA|if^4r— Ramanadhan Honourable P. He wrote the history of Haris- 
chandra in the form of a play in English, staged it in London and other great cities of 
Europe and made a name. He is a member of the Ceylon Legislative Council. 

uiif , a«FiuicM uif^— Rama Bharathi and Kalyana Bharathi. They belong 
to the village of Vettanoor in the Tanjore District. Both are clever in music and in 
singing. They were Samasthana Vidwans at Sivaganga and Pudukota respectively. 
Gopalg Bhagavatar, the son of Rama Bharathi, is a good singer. 

9fiiii ffM — Rama Row. Plays the Mridangam well. 

Ramanjulu. A disciple of Singalachariar. He sings Karnaticand 
Hindustan Keertanams well. 

— Padaln Ramanjulu Naidu. He could sing the padams of 
Kshetragnar, Saraiigapani and Shetti Pattanam Seenu Iyer. 

Ramanjulu Naidu. He plays the Mridangam neatly. 

-Ramamatyar 1550 A. D. son of Thimma Mathya. He was 
Samasthana Pandithar in the court of Venkatadri, the Emperor of Viaianagar. He 
was a magnificent exponent of the art of Bharatam. In appriciation of his skill he was 
called in the Samasthanam. He is the author of *£Ia\ 

* Kathambam ' Svaraangam*, * Vadya Prabandham', * Panchathalesvariam \ * Sriringa 
vilasam * and other works. He also composed the important work ** Sangeetha«swara- 
mela-Kaltnithi, which contains all the laksbanams of music» at the request of the 
Emperor. 

•xsiMiFla&-«Kamamritham grandson of Krishna Iyer of Umayalpuram. He 
is clever in vocal musk and in playing the Violin. 

•xiifiai|lp w|drgigQ2i--Ramananda Eteendrulu. He is the author of 
**Gouriraga Prabandham ” in Sanskrit. He seems to have lived after Ahobilar. 

•iiiaiwia «ail — Ramanuja Iyer of Thirunagari. He is skilled in playing 
the Veena and composing Sahithyams. 

Ramanujachariar. Brother of Doraisami' Iyengar of 
Tiriipati. An excellent Vidwan in Veena and Violin. , • 

Ramanujachariar. Generally known as Ramanujaehariar 
of Padakapet. A disciple of Veena Kuppier. He could play the Veena in strict ac* 
cordance to rules. He has composed many Vamams. 

•sf LNaoipl— -Ramudu Bhagavatar. Of Thinunalairajan Patnan. He is 
clever in elaborating Pallavi with Swarams and sounds^ 

•iiMtiAMiil— Rama Ivengar. Of SrivilUputoor. He plays the violin well. 
His student Kanthadai Thirjumiuai Iyengar could sing well. 

•sicMMudiaii— Kama Iyengar. A Sangfelba Vidwan. 

•iimuHui— Rama' Iyer. He and his soil Kriahnasami are clever on the violin. 
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•ifMfiul — Rama Iyer. Generally known as Thirukunnam Rama Iyer. A 
student of Anantasayanam* Govinda Penin^a). He could sing the Shatkalam well. 
His son Sami Sastrinr is also well-known Ihr his singing. 

•ficBuaii— Kama Iyer of Lalgudi. A great musician. His son is Gurusami 
Iyer. He could sing well in strict adherence to rules. I Ic is an excellent player on 
the Ghatam. His second son Radhakrishnier is also good in singing and in playing on 
the violin. 

•ftteiOaiLi— Ram Saheb. Also known as N imlakur.Saheb”. is ^ charm- 
ing and beautiful singer. He plays the Veena and the violin also with great taste. 
He has established his reputation as a great Vidwan by exhibiting his talents in places 
like Baroda. 

— Raynchariar. Samasthaiin Vidwan of Vi/ianagaram. Learnt 
music under Gunirayachariar. He could sing many jatis in Kathamargam in strict 
accordance to Talam. 

•g^ai afstaiiHrl»Hridaya Narayanan The author of ** Hridayaprakasika", 
a treatise on music. 

— Lakshmanachariar. He is a Vidwan with wonderful 
Satavadhanam powers. He is very skilful in performing Harikathas and Bhagavat 
Katha prasangam. 

isaiftfii— I^ksmi Kanta maharajah. Proficient in Sanskrit and 
Music. He has composed Keertanams, Varnatns and Sahitynins. l*hey are held in 
high esteem even at the present day. 

asiiai«e lmli — L akshmi Narayana Babu of Vizianagaram Samasthanam 
is well known for his skill in playing the Rudra Veena. 

ammait— Lakshmier A disciple of Venkatarama Bhagavatar who learnt 
music under Sadasiva Row. He could sing the Keertanams of Sadasiva Row and 
Tyaga Iyer very neatly, lyah lyah, his brother-in-law could also sing Sadasiva Row’s 
Keertanams with great taste. 


mJOufifM M#iOs— -Upandra Kiso Ray. A great Calcutta musician. 

sr 

aAGu9iM0l — Yemberumanar. He could play the violin wonderfully well. 

Hia son Desikulu is a charminf player of Veena and the violin. 

•0#— Yenadi. Renowned for his cleverness in teaching the art of Bharatam. 
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88iui««ifi — lyasami of Negapatani. A neat player on the Violin. 
asaiifffiP^lyas'ami of Tiri^varur. Disciple oi Muttusami Deekshatar. He has 
composed many Tanams, Varnams and Keertanains. 

8Biui lya Bhagavatar. Oiie of the best students of Tyaga Iyer ; known 

for his excellence on the Veena and the violin and in singing Ragam and Pallavi. 
His student was Sivaramakrishna Iyer. 

, assiiosfiuajl^Iyavaier of Tiruvalam in N. Arcot. Famous for singing Pallavi 
and Ragam. He was Samasthana Vidwan of Mysore under Maharajah Krishna Raja 
Oodayar. His disciple was Sadasivarayar of Mysore. 

lyavaier. Son of Venkatasubbier of Tanjore and brother of Anai 
Iyer. He was Samasthana Vidwan during the reign of Sarabhoji maharajah (1787 — 1798). 
A great scholar in Sanskrit. Tamil and Telugu. Vyacheri Dorasami Iyer alias 
Panchanada Iyer was his student. 



Odappier generally known as Chikka Odappier. He was an 
excellent Vidwan on the Veena in the Tanjore Samasthanam. Veenai Vijayavarahappa 
Iyer and Chatlagali Veeraraghaviah were two brothers who belonged to the same 
family. , 

Katchir A skilful player of Mridangam. 

— Katchi Sastri. The nephew of Syamasastri. He could sing well 
and play the violin also. He has a good ear for Talam. 

aMgsPidMBaail— «Kasturirangier of Deepambalpuram. A student of Veena 
Chinna Kalastri Iyer. He was noted for his. music. 

«(8euii usacupil—Kaduva Bhagavatar ; otherwise known as Muttya Bhagavatar 
also. He belonged to the village of Samboor Vafdagari of Trevandrum. He has 
earned a good name for his vocal music and for his particular skill in Talam. 

aamuf assji^Ganapati Iyer. Generally known as Mukkay Ganapati Iyer. He 
is the Samasthana Vidwan of Travancore A student of Paramesvara Bhagavatar. 
He could sing exceedingly well. 

•«aru^ SBiuil— Ganapati Iyer of Tanjore. He was a Sub-judge ; very clever in 
playing the Veena and in singing. . ' 

amuf Ganapati, Sastrigal of Melatoon Uncle of Subramania Iyer. 

He could s|ng very charmingly without shaking his head and with knives tied round. 
He knew the science of Talam well.. He has obtained special honours in all the chief 
samasthanams. Those who have learnt Nrityam under him in the art of dancing are 
specially clever in Talam. 





Ganesa girki and Bava girki— Residents of Poona. 
They were specialists in singing Thurbath, Kyal, Tillana, Thomreel, Kajal, Lavani, 
Tharanal and other ragas and also Tappa Ragam which would try the patience of other 
singers. 

adkfpaiif iSMw — Kannusami Pillai. A Vidwan in Bharata Sangeetam and 
Sahityam. He has received numerous presents in Samasthanams like Malayalam and 
Ramnad. He was employed in the court of Baroda on a monthly salary of Rs 75 and 
a batta of Rs. I5 and taught music there to many for 10 years. 

«flrwaii£ flat — Kannusami Row. Brother of Chittu Swami Row. The 
brothers were at Pudukota Samasthanam. Kannusami Row is noted for his excellent 
playing on the flute, violin, harmonium and Sarahat. He is now living. 

— Kandasami of Tanjore. A charming singer, skilled in the science of 
* Talaift. He is clever in teaching the art of dancing. 

iSdrSai— Kandasami Pillai. He is the son of Meenakshisundara Annuvi* 
a descendant of the Nattuva family who were hereditary servants attached to the 
temple of Meenakshisundarar at Madura. He is clever for his Bharata Sangeetam and 
Sahityam. 

^iS^SMnul— Kalyanakrishnier. He belonged to the court of Travancore. 

He is a wonderfully charming player on the Veena. His brother Ramachandra 
Bhagavatar could play the Veena in strict accordance with established rules and with 
neatness. 

tSdrSM— Kalyanasundaram Pillai. A proficient in Bharata 
Sangeeta Sahityam. Son of Meenakshisundaram Annavi, a descendant of the Nattuva 
family who were hereditary servants attached to the temple at Madura. 

ufff— Kalyana Bharati of Vetanoor in the Pattukkota 1 alur|. Me 
was at the Samasthanam of Pudukotah. A good singer. 

c«uf 9 |i»#^^Kallinathar 1553 A. D. Son of Lakshinanachariar who belonged to 
the family of Ramamatya. He was the Samasthana Vidwan at Imperial Vizianagar 
during the reign of Immidi Devaraya Chakra varti. His commentary on the 
Sangeeta Ratnakaram" is held in the highest esteem by all. On account of his pro- 
found scholarship he received the appellations of**Chatura Kalliriadha" *' Abhinava 
Bharauchariar” and ** Kalkinatha.” 

a^LJL|f, aisg— Garbhapuri. Darmapuri Varu. These have composed 

many Javalies with the stamp of Garbhapuri and Darmapuri. 

• 4 ri#— Kanni, son of Fiddle Abboyee of Kumbakonam. He could play the 
Mridangam well. 

•dbiP— Kanni. Goldsmith Kaniii. He is skilful on the violin, Mridangam and 

Ghatam. 

•Atarais— Kannaya. Kannaya garu of Tanjore. A great Lakshana Vidwan. 

His students are Mukundayya, Chintamani, and Vaddi Subbayya. He is now living. 

I 
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«R;||^eiii di^^oS'—Kanteesvara Annavi. A descendant of the Nattuva family 
which was hereditarily attached to the temple of Meenakshisundarcsar at Madura- 
He is clever in Bharata Sangeeta Sahityam. 

ARtS^CajRu Gabrial .Catechist of Nallur in the Tinnevelly District. 

He has composd many Kecrtanams pregnant with beautiful ideas. 

ftiii£jrasr> — Kamaraju. He was at the Samasthanam of Vizianagaram. He 
was a noted Vidwan on the violin and Abhinayam (gestures) and he possessed 
Talagnanani. 

agiuH — Kalastri lyer-Km/w/. Brother of Veenai Samba Iyer. He 
w^s the .Samasthana Vidwan in Tanjorc under Sarabhoji maharajah (1798 — 1824). 
His wife also had a good knowledge of the Veena which she exhibited before the 
Ranees. It is traditionally said that he was professionally jealous of his own son 
because he (the son) was a skilful player on the Veena. 

£il(Buiiftoijill-<-Kittu Bhagavatar. Samasthana Vidwan of Travancore. A 
student of Parainesvara Bhagavatar. He could play the Surabat charmingly. Yogi 
Hamaswami Bhagavatar was his disciple. 

iJii' insjjAoS* — Giri Raja Kavi of Thiruvarur. He was the Court Vidwan at 
Tanjorc during the time of Shaji maharajah (1687-171 1), the second of the Mahratta 
sovereigns who ruled over Fanjore. He considered music as his great treasure. He 
has composed many Keertariams which reflect devotion to God and which contain the 
essence of Vedantam. 

^iPeufiAuuii — Girivasappa. He was clever in teaching Bharatam (dancing). 

£(5^cBsr«iii£ agiuil — Krishnasami Iyer. Son of Veenai Kuppier of Tiruvattoor. 
A very skilful player on the Veena and the violin. His voice was as sweet as the 
sounds produced on the strings. 

lud^euirirsii .<irGujij — Krishnasami Yadava Row Saheb. Brother-in- 
law of Sivaji maharajah of Tanjore. A good singer and player on instruments like the 
Veena. He learnt music under Maha Vydyanatha Iyer. 

£j$^ca3r uRaoi^il— Krishna Bhagavatar of Tanjore. He had a good knowledge 
of Karnatic and Hindustani music. He could skilfully play the Surabat, the Violini 
the Mridangam and the Kinjira. He could delight an audience by the performance of 
Harikathas. He originated the new method of performing Harikatha in which the 
northern method of interspersing the Katha with the Kannis, and the southern method 
of perforniii^ it with a mixture of Keertanams, prose, Pattu and dancing were happily 
combined. ^So his Kathas consisted of Keertanams, Dindi, Jakies and Pattu. It was 
only after him the Katha performers were recognised as a separate school. He had 
the special gift of charming an audience by his performance. His well known disciple 
is Panchapakesa Bhagavatar. 
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M^i^rnKLUju — Krishnappa. He is known as Bidaram Krishnappa. He is a 
Vidwan in the Samasthanam of Mysore. He plays the Veena well and is able to sing 
in all the three Sthayis. 

cwLiue — Krishnappa. Known as Narfaka Krishnappa, a resident of 
Tanjore. He could play the Mels^m beautifully. 

£ga%«RiiAe#«a^iuil~-Krishnamachariar. Generally known as Krishnamachariar 
of Kolattur. A disciple of Subramania Iyer of Madras. He could play the Violin with 
great charm and is well-known as a proficient in the art of teaching music. 

£0^««ri£idffii^iyRll — Krishnamachariar. Noted for his Veena playing and 

singing. 

— Krishnamachariar of Kalattipeta. A student of Singala- 
chariar of Madras. He could play the Violin. 

Krishnamoorti. Generally known as Vasu Krishnamoorti. He 
could play the Veena neatly and charmingly in strict accordance with the rules of 
Gamakam. 

'■ Krishnaji. A well-known skilful player of Nagaswaram in I'an jore. 

— Krislinaji Hallal Deval. Retired Deputy Collector. 
He has made many researches into the theory of the 22 snitis with the help of Abdul 
Kareeni, a celebrated Hindustani Musician, and has produced a book on the .same as a 
result of his labours. 

Krishna Iyengar. He was the District Munsiff of Trichino- 
poly. He was clever on the Veena and in singing. 

I -Krishna Iyengar of Madura. He was a skilful musician and 
could sing Kagam and Pallavi well. 

— Krishnayyar. Generally known as Krishna Iyer of Palghaut. A 
good player on the Mridangam. 

£g^tarujA — Krishnayyar of Umayalpuram. A student of Venkatasubbier 
of Manombuchavadi, I'anjore. He is proficient in music, and is a good teacher of 
music. Panchapakesa Sa.striar of Mayavaram learnt under him. 

^g^ScaorujI — Krishna Iyer. Cienerally known as Veenai Krishnayya. Son of 
Adaippayyar. He is skilful in playing the Veena and mush in general. He was a 
great adept in the science of Talam. lie has composed semgs in praise of the Maha- 
rajas of Mysore, Vizianagaram and Pudiikotah. He was such a master of .Seven Talams 
that while he sang in Dhruva Talam and six others in six different I'alams he could 
begin again in the Dhruva Talam when be finished with his Pallavi. Veenai Subbu- 
kutti Iyer was his son. 

£g^tariuA — Krishnayyar. A Sangeeta Vidwan. 

£g^tariuA — Krishnayyar. Known as Challagali Krishnayyar. Son of Pallavi 
Gopalayyar. He was the .Samasthana Vidwan during the reign of Sivaji maharajah of 
Tanjore (1824-1865;. An adept in singing and playing the Veena. He could play the 
Veena in strict accordance to rules and with great charm without touching the side 
strings at all. His singing and playing were so sweet and gentle as the southerly 
breeze that he received the surname of Challagali Krishnayyar. His disciples were 
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Tyagaraja Deekshatar of Tiruvalangadui Sadasiva lyerof Venukkurutchii Neelakanta 
Sastri of Conjeevaram, Dharma Deekshatar of Akhilandapuram and Veena Vydyanatha 
Iyer of Mayavaram. 

^g^lMrail — Krishnayyar. Known as Ghanam Krishnayyar of Udayarpala- 
yam. A Vidwan in Tamil and music. Clever in singing Pallavi. His padams were 
noted for their Sringara Rasam and difficult Vamakramams. He has composed many 
padams on the Zemindar of Udayarpalayam. He is said to be a contemporary of the 
great Tyagayyar. 

ilg^SMTsii—Krishnayyar of Tirukkalukkundram. He could sing 
* Ghananis’ tying knives round his head. He has composed many keertanams. 

Krishnayyar known as Dasavadyam Krishnayyar. Son of 
Appayyar. He has been honored in many Samasthanams for his playing on many 
instruments and for his special singing of Hindustani songs. 

£g^S«rail— Krishnayyar. Son of Amancham Kuppayar of Tanjore. A good 

singer. 

— Krishnayyar of Chidambaram. A disciple of Pallavi Sivarama 
Iyer. Very proficient in music. He could sing strictly in accordance with the rules 
of Karnatic music. 

Krishnayyar of Urukodikaval. He has practised violin playing 
to a very large extent. He could play with great charm. 

— Krishnayyar of Umayalpuram. Very clever in music. Kajaram 
Row, who is his relative and who learnt under him,* is a clever exponent of Tyagay- 
yar*s keertanams. 

Krishnayyar of Kumbakonam. He could sing even very difficult * 
Swarams with skill, and charm. 

Krishnayyar of Kunnangudi. Very clever in music. His 
desciples were Radhakrishnayyar and Dasarathi lyer^ son of Gopala Bhagavatar. 

— Krinhnayyar. Generally known as Surabat Krishnayyar. He was 
Samasthana Vidwan at Pudukotah. Specially gifted in playing on the Surabat. He 
had practised the instrument so well that he could play it in strict accordance to 
Talam and make it sound like the Veena to hearers fropi outside. 

• il§^8«nui— Krishnayyar of Palani. He had great skill in playing the Ghatam. 

Krishnayyar of Kunnargudi. He was Samasthana Vidwan of 
Ramnad. He has composed many Varnams and Tillanahs. 

£§^SiBraill— Alasoor Krishnayyar a student of Pallavi Sivaramayyar. He 
was Vidwan at the Mysore Samasthanam and made himself famous for singing Pallavi 
and in keeping to strict Talam. He taught music to Nakhas Rudrappa, his grand- 
son Subbanna and to Rangachariar of Sriperumboothoor. His son is Subbaraya 
Sastriar. 

-Krishnayyar. Generally known as Tirupalli Krishnayyar. He 
could play the violin well. 

Ilg^tMrail— Krishnayyar known as Mylapore Krishnayyar. He had a gift 
for music. He has composed many Varnams. 
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^§flii^tani^— Krisbnayyar a native of Talainayar. He was the court jester 
under Sarabhoji maharajah of Tanjore (1798-1824). He knew music. Pallavi Somu 
Iyer was his son. 

£§^a«riul—Krishnayyar known as Pondicherry Krishnayyar. He was in 
Tinnevelly. He could play the Violin well. 

£§^favait— Krishnayyar. Known as Niraghautam Krishnayyar. He was 
attached to Vijayanagaram Samasthanam. He could sing well. 

itg^tarojl — Krishnayyar known as Kote Vadyam Krishnayyari for his 
efficiency in that particular art. 

ilOiifMCiiu— J. Grosset of Lyons (France). A French gentleman greatly interest- 
ed in Indian music* He has mastered Sanskrit and has translated the Bharata Natya 
Sastram of Bharata into French and has published it. 

iltrGuidbrilM—E. Clements I.C.S. He is a Judge at Satara in Bombay. He 
has written the preface to '' Deval's twenty-two Srutis and has published a book of 
his own called Introduction to the study of Indian music.*' 


CtAordr— Kunju Menpn. Sub-judge of Calicut. He was skilled in playing 
the Vcena and in singing. 

§i!.«si.aM Kuttaya Chettiar. A student of Pallavi Somu Iyer. He 

has practised all kinds of instruments. He sings well and is a patron of musicians. 

guL|«ii£— Kuppuswami. Two brothers elder and younger Kuppusami of 
Hyderabad. The senior can play the Violin very neatly in strict accordance to rules. 
He has composed many Varnams. The younger brother is equally good on the 
violin. 

§lil|mi 8 aBsii-— Kuppuswami Iyer. He was at the Tanjore Samasthanam 
during the reigns of Amar Singh maharaja and Sarabhoji maharajah. His Keertanams 
are noted for their devotional element and his padams for their 'Sringara rasam He 
has composed many Keertanams and Padams with the stamp of Varada Venkata. 

§6L|siifi sBSJi—Kuppuswami Iyer. A native of Conjeevaram. He learnt 
music under Veena Kuppayyar of Madras. He could play the violin in strict accord- 
ance to rules. 

Kuppayyar. Known as Veenai Kuppayyar and Tiruvattoor 
Kuppayyar. 1850. He could play the Veena wonderfully well. He was also a beauti- 
ful singer. He was a great patron of Vidwans. He could also play the violin. He is 
the author .of many Varnams, Keertanams and Tillanahs. Hundreds of students 
learnt music of him. .He not only taught them but kept them and fed them in his own 
house. He specially celebrated the festivals of Sri Rama Navami and Siva Ratri. 
He obtained the title of ** Gana Chakravarti" as he was proficient in all music. 
Venkataramana Iyer of Kurattavasi, Seetaramayyar and Ponnusami were the 
chief students of his. Krishnaswami Iyer, Ramaswami Iyer and Tyagaraja Iyer, 
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his sons, were also clever in music. His son Tyagaraja Iyer has published the 
Varnams, Kecrtanams and Tillanahs of the father. 

^Liokuiuli — Kiippayyar. Known as Amancham Kuppayyar. He was Vidw’an in 
the Tanjorc Samasthanam. He could sing padams very charmingly. His son Krishna 
Iyer could sing well. 

$i£Sjr 9 iii£ ‘Kumaraswami Mudaliar of Alvarkuritchi. A relation of 

Dalava Mudaliar. He was at Tinnevelly. He was skilful in music and in playing the 
Veena. 

ggffsifi— Guruswami of Conjeevaram. He and his brother Arunachalam 
are noted for their skill in playing the Mridangam and the Ghatam. 

§i$<fni£asiijii — Gurusami Iyer. Son of Rama lyen the Sangeeta Vidwan of 
Lalgudi. He could sing Karnatic music neatly and could also play the Ghatam. 

asmll — Guruswami Iyer. A relation of Subramania Iyer of Madras and 
the student of Subbayyar of Andanoor. He plays the violin well. 

ffii^#f'iiJiill--Gurumoorti Sastriar. 1 le lived in the village of Kayatraru 
(Tinnevelly District) during the closing years of Ramasvvami Deekshatar. He posses- 
sed extraordinary skill in music. He is the author of many Geeta Prabandhams and j 
Keertanams. He was very much honored by Manali Chinnayya Mudaliar of Madras. 

an^^iPtunU —Gurumoorti Sastriar. Known as Paidala Gurumoorti 
Sastri. He lived in Madras. He could sing the Ghana, Naya and Desikams very neatly 
and skilfully. He has composed maii}^ Geeta Prabandhams and Keertanams. His 
brother Paidala Subbaraya Sastriar also sings well. 

— Gurumoorti Nattiivar. Son of Mahadeva Annavi who came 
from Tinnevelly. He was a famous Vidwan in playing the Veena, in teaching the art of 
Bharatam and in composing Sahityam. He was invited to Madras by Cunniah Chettiar 
for teaching to his relations and was treated by him with great kindness. He taught 
music to Muttusami and Thambusami, his sons, and to Ponnusami and Appakannu, 
and many other students. 

§ 0 xiiuiiiAffii^iuiill — Gururayachariar. He was Samasthana Vidwan at Vizianaga- 
rara. He was famous for singing the Ghana, Naya and Desikams with great discrimina- 
tion. He is the author of many Tanams, Swarajatis, Ragachittas, Swarapallavis, 
Pallavimurais and Geetas. He could elaborately play the Shatkalams on the Veena. 

He was presented wdth an umbrella, white fans etc., by the maharajah as a mark of 
honour. Many learnt music of him. 

§«oGm]iij Gui^iARdr — Kulasekharaperumal. The Maharajah of Travancore. 

He was gifted with the knowledge of Malayalam, Felugu, Hindustani, Sanskrit and the 
English language. He was very learned in music and took a special interest in it. He 
has composed many Chouka Varnams and Keertanams in Rakti and Desika Ragas 
with the name of ' Padmanabha' at'the end. He patronised many Sangeeta Vidwans. 

He invited Vadivel Nattuvanar from the Tanjore Samasthanam and kept him at his 
Court for teaching music and dancing and presented him with a Veena, violin and 
Tambur, all made of ivory. 

i : 
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§suRL| ififf«bris.cO — Gulab Mantil. He was a descendant of Meean Tansen (Tata- 
chari) who was Vidwan at the Court of Akbar. He became Samasthana Vidwan of 
Sivaganga. He was skilful in playing the instruments. 

gcoRH Giciii£i|dr— Gulab Moideen of Hyderabad. A charming singer of 
Hindustani. His nephew could also sing and play well on the Sittara and 'Vapela. 

<3h- 

«bOjafr<7ii£ asujli — Koovanaswami Iyer. His Tala Varnam in the Nataikurinchi 
Ragam has earned a very good name. He was the brother of (iovindasiimi Iyer who 
was Samasthana Vidwan at Karvadi. 

Qc« 

-Gangaimuthu Pillai of rinnevelly. ilc is Vidwan 
attached to the temple of Anavarata dana nather at Madura. He has taught the art 
of dancing to many in Madura. He has written a treatise called “ Nataiiadi \ adya 
Ranjanam ” at the request and permission of Raviraj Nellayappa Pillai who is the 
brother of Mutthirappa Pillai, the son of Kuppaiaridi Pillai, Mirasdar of Kallinnadai in 
Ramnad District. 

— Gangaimuttu Nattuvanar of ranjorc. Famous for his 
Bharata Sangeeta Sahityam. Subbaraya Nattuvanar and Chidambara Nattuvanar are 
his sons. 

(3c» 

Gs^oneuiui — Kesavayya known Bobbili Kesavayya. He was Samasthana 
Vidwan at Bobbili. He visited dilficrent Samasthanams and received honours. He 
visited Tanjore during the reign of Sarabhoji maharajah (1798-1824). He has success- 
fully solved many knotty points in music which were considered impossible by 
others. 

OdB/r 

GAntARcnL.ttjK — Kondayyar. Brother of Veena Perumal Iyer. Had a special 
gift in music. 

Qftndbram-iull— Kondayyar of Masulipatam. He could sing the Sapta Swarams, 
Pallavis, and Grahaswarams strictly in accordance with established rules. He was, 
therefore, known as “ Swaram Kondayyar.’* 

(3c»/r 

GftRilanL.«ii£^ C’^cuft — Kottaiswami Tevar. Zemindar of Palavanattam. He 
made himself skilful in music and playing the Veena by having Radhakrishna Iyer, 
the Sangeeta Vidwan of Lalgudi, always with him. It is only twelve years since he 
died. 

OftRilaM.iui— Kottayyah of Masulipatam. He could play the violin and 
accompany it with singing at the same time. 

« ^ 
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Qjki^dbn.iicMAttji— Kodandaratnayyar of Srirangam. He could play Karnatic 
Ragaa on the violin tuned on English Musical principles but in strict accordance with 
rules. His brother was equally clever in doing so. 

umr^ — Gopalakrishna Bharati. He was at Anaitandavapuram. 
He was extensively imaginative. He is the author of Nandanar Charitram, Ragamali- 
kas and many Keertanams. 

G«ius^aFsi£ assjl — Gopalaswami Iyer. Samasthana Vidwan of Pudukottah. 
Son of Matru-bhootayyah. He was one who understood Sangeeta Lakshanams well. 
He could sing Pallavi with great skilly with due appreciation of old Ragas and the 
amsams of Ragas. 

asiui — Gopalaswami Iyer. A descendant of Veenai Varahappayar ; 
Sf^cially skilled in playing the Veena and in Sangeeta Lakshanam. He has received 
honours in many places. He is now Vidwan at the court of the Zemindar of 
Ilaiyarasanendal. 

Gaiuiiu jiRiCiAaft— Gopala Naicker, a Sangeeta Vidwan in Tanjore. 

Oaruiru ufaca^ft — Gopala Bhagavatar of Varahoor. He was extensively 
known for his skill in performing Harikathas. 

Oaiuifu uRacu^l— Gopala Bhagavatar. Son of Rama Bharati. He learnt 
music under his father and Tyagaraja Iyer. He could sing well. 

GaauRcu uRaaip^l— -Gopala Bhagavatar* a disciple of Paramesvara Bhagavatar 
of the Travancore Samasthanam. He could sing well. 

GaRURaMoill — Gopalayyar, a student of Venkataramayyar of Karur. He plays 

the violin. 

OaRURSMiijI— Gopalayyar, known as Pallavi Gopalayyar. A disciple of 
Patchimiriam Audappayyar. He was Samasthana Vidwan during the reigns' of 
Amarasing maharajah and Sarabhoji maharajah of Tanjore. He has composed many 
Vamaiiis and Keertanams. The Tana Varnam called * VanajakchV shows his 
extreme skill in adapting Swarams to suit his Sahityam. He has composed Tana 
Varnams in Autitalam in Kambodi and Todi Ragas with the name of * Venkata ' at the 
end. As he was very clever in singing Pallavi, he was called * Pallavi ’ Gopalayyar. 

OaRURSMajI— Gopalayyar, known as Nerur Gopalayyar. He is a charming 
singer. He is living now. 

Oarur^ SrsjA— G opala Naik 1313. He was the most famous of the Vidwans 
taken by Malik kafar, the general of Alauddin, Emperor of Delhi, from South India. 

Govinda Iyer. Son of Doraswami Iyer. Famous for his Veena 

playing and music. 

Govindasamt of Coimbatore. A good violinist. 

OaRsF^«RiF SBiul— Govindasami Iyer. Samasthana Vidwan of Karvadi. Avery 
learned jnusician. He has composed very charming Sahityams makings collection 
of Telugu Padams. He is also the author of many Varnams in Navaroja and 
Kedara gowla Ragas. He seems to have lived before the time of Audappayyar. 
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(Uiif asiifl— GovindasHni Iyer. A very learned professor of music and 
Sahityam. He has composed five excellent Varnamettus. He is also a good singer. 

lidirSM— Govindasami Pillai of Trichinopoly. A good violinist 

He is now. living. 

-Govinda Sivaro. Son of Madhyarjunam Doraswami Iyer. 
He and his brother Sabhapati Iyer learnt music under Tyagaraja and were well- 
known for their skill in Sangeetam and Sahityam. He has composed many Keerta- 
nams in Tamil in praise of Siva. 

Govinda Deekshatar. He was prime minister to Atchutappa 
Naicker, the second of the Nayak sovereigns who ruled over Tanjore (i 572-1614). He 
was well-versed in musici and has composed many Lakshana Geetams. It is tradition- 
ally believed that he was the first to introduce the 24 frets in the Veena, and jhat 
before his time they were adjusted with reference to Prakriti and Vikriti swaram0 
according as occasion arose. 

Ocifl 9 |laiARxdr — Govinda Maran. He was in the Travancore Samasthanam. 
He was known as Shatkala Govinda Doss. He was a famous Vidwan in music and 
Veena playing. He once visited Tyagaraja Iyer at Tiruvadi and played on his Veena 
so wonderfully that the latter sang the Keertanam beginning with the words ** crjl^Offi 
iAaf0iufa|oa aijtaar(f. There are many gifted persons ; thanks to them all. 

<9F 

Sahastra Buddhi. Secretary of the Poona Gayan Samaj and 
author of ** Sangeeta Bodhini." 

ffdicio aidtfflP— Sangania Sastri. Brother-in-law of Naiidigama Venkayya of 
Bobbin Samasthanam. He could play the Veena and violin with charm. 

steffiiai iS'du«ijiR#jrRai--Sankara Row and Visvanatha Row. . Two brothers. 
Besides being the Court physiciaiis at Tanjore, they possessed the gift of music. The 
former was a skilful player on*the Surabath and a clever singer. 

Sankarayyar of Cannanore. He was clever in Sangeetam and 

Sahityam. 

«i«RSfaii-> Sankarayyar. A student of Tyagaraja Iyer of Tiruvattur, and a 
very successful teacher of music. 

-Sanjeevi Iyer. A disciple of Patchimiriam Audappayyar and 
brother of Pallavi Gopalayyar. He is a proficient musician. Pallavi Sitaramayyar is 
his son. 

RRai— 5 anj.ee vi Row. A disciple of Sarabha Sastri. He plays the flute 
well. He is a living musician. 

tfL.OatU0ia|G— Satbagopa Naidu. A very skilful player on the Veena. 

fdi.^drSRff--Chattam Pillai of Prakasapuram in Tinnevelly District. He has 
composed many Keertnams full of beautiful Ideas. 

aail<- 5 adasiva Iyer, known as Velukuritchl Sadasiva Iyer. A disci- 
ple of Challagali Krishna Iyer. He is very clever in music. 
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— Sadasiva Brahmam. He lived in &rur, Nerur and other 
places. His Sanskrit Keertanams are still in use. He lived about 175 years ago. 

— Sadasivam. He was good on the violin and Harmonium. 

— Sadasivarayar. He was Sangeeta Vidwan in the Mysore 
Samasthanam. He was well-versed in Sanskrit and Telugu. He has composed many 
Varnams and Tillanahs. Mis compositions are in use even at the present day under the 
title of “ the Kritis of Mr. Rayar/’ He was rich and patronised vidwans in a very 
generous manner, knowing the merits of different individuals. 

e.uG^A*ujiil — Sattyanathan. Catechist of Tanjore. He is the author of 
many Reertanams full of excellent ideas. 

Chatrasingh. A good Hindustani singer. His nephew Sundarasingh 
was a good violinist. 

9^11 Chandrasekhara Sastriar of Bangalore. He was a 

learned scholar in Sangcetam and Sahityam. He has composed many Javalis which 
finish with the name of Balachatidra. 

»||^ir iSjiH— Chandra Prabhu. A famous Vidvan of Bhownagar. 

tfURu^ — Sabhapati of Chidambaram. A student of Krishna Iyer of Chidam- 
baram. A charming singer. 

Sabhapati. He was very clever in playing the Melam and in teach- 
ing the art of dancing. 

^unu^— Sabhapati. Brother of Amboiyiram. He is famous for his singing and 
playing the violin. His son Abboy is a good violinist while his other son Kanni plays 
the Mridangam well. 

«unu^ asaiil — Sabhapati Iyer of Mannargudi. A famous Vidwan in the science 
of dancing. He has written many Padams in praise of Rajagopal. 

9unuf Sabhapati Iyer. Son of Duraisami Iyer of Madhyarjunam. He 
learned music under Tyagaraja Iyer and was good in Sangeetam and Sahityam. 

jnKBoig)!! — Sabhapati Nattuvanar of Tanjore. He was famous for his 
Bharata Sangeeta Sahityam. He has received many honours in the shape of Toda and 
Kanthi from many kings and nobles. 

^Gucnsiui*— Sabhesa Iyer. Son of Sambasiva Iyer and a student of Maha 
Vydyanatha Iyer. He is clever in Sangeetam and Sahityam. He is also good on the 
violin. He lives in Madras. Mutthya Bhagavatar of Harikesavanallur is his student. 

ffu^iFc^ uRftQj^ll— Saptarishi Bhagavatar of I'anjore.: A learned Pandit in 
Sanskrit and the Vedas. Has a special gift for music. He performs Harikathas also. 

9VU ffR^^iPiuRi — Sarabha Sastri of Kumbakonam. Was specially good at 
Sangeetam and Sahityam. He had the gift of elaborating Ragas with great charm on 
the flute. 

«loi «R^FiuRi — Sarva Sastriar (Sishtu). A great Veena Vidwan in the court 
of Bobbili. His brother was Sishtu Chalamayya. 
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««gaM£iui— -Chalainayya, known as Sishtu Chalamayya. He could play the Veena 
in strict accordance with rules. His brother Sishtu Bhagavanlu has practised the 
Veena to a remarkable degree. 

aituA«iill — Savyasachi Iyengar. He was Vidwan at the Mysore 
Samasthanam. He could play the Veena so skilfully with either hand that he receiv- 
ed the surnams of'* Savyasachi”. He has practised the Veena to such a large extent 
that when he combines different Mettu Jatis on the Veena it is exquisite. 

affdruGiil— Satgunam Winfred. A preacher. He has composed many 
Keertanams noted for their extreme devotion. 

^rr 

^amannah, known as Veenai Samannah* Samasthana Vidwan at 
Mysore. He could play the gamakamargams on the Veena very charmingly and in 
accordance with rules. His son is also good on the Veena. His son-in-law Subbara- 
yar is a good singer. He has the gift of teaching music. 

a.aM.ujRl — Chamaraja Udaiyar. 'I'he Maharajah of Mysore. Famous 
for his music and Veena playing. 

tfRifltaiijII — Syamalayyar of Tinnevelly. A good violinist. 

tffiAii gFRM^ifiuRl — Syama Sastriar 1763. He was born at Tiruvarur. A famous 
Vidwan in Sangeetam and Sahityam. He is. the author of many Keertanams. His 
Sahityams, Swarajatis, Tanavarhams with the name of Syama Krishna specially 
display his imaginative skill and minuteness of Talam. Subbaraya Sastriaci the 
son of Alasoor Krishnayyar, was his student. 

tsajil'— Swaminatha Iyer, known as Palamaneri Swaminatha Iyer. A 
disciple of Maha Vydyanatha Iyer. He is a famous Vidwan in Sangeeta Lakshyam and 
Lakshanam. He could sing in the three Sthayis with great charm playing the violin 
for his accompaniment. He is the author of ** Ragavibodhini”. He is one of the pre- 
sent day musicians who could play the Karnatic Ragas neatly. 

*Ri£jiR|( «R^^iP — Swaminatha Sastri, son of Ramayyar of Tirukunram. A 
good singer. 

dFRiEjii^dr — Swaminathan of Tanjore. He knows music and Bharata Shastram. 
He is good at teaching the art of dancing. His son Govindasami has the same reputa- 
tion in music like the father. 

»Ri£|M#<ir — Swaminathan of Tanjore. Clever in teaching the art of Bharata 
Shastram. 

wRiE^^sir — Swaminathan of Chidambaram. He and his brother Vengu are 
well known for their skill in playing the Mridangam. 

tfRifaiR iSMnr— Sarnia Pillai, son of Thyagaraja Pillai of I'anjore. He is clever 
in teaching singing and the violin. 

»si£xidi— Sami Row, a skilful player of Mridangam. 

»R|f§ilif. — Syamukutti. He and his brother Appukutti are specially famous 
for their music and singing. 
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Samayyar, son of Mahadeva Iyer who is the disciple of Panunesvara 
Bhi^favatar. He is clever m playing the Veena and in singing. 

M«iMil~Saniayyar. He and his son Balskrishna Iyer are good violinists, 
astauail— Samayyar of Karur. He and his brothers Periya Devayya and 
Chinna Devayya are good singers and violinists. 

aiAu mul— Samba (yer, known as Veenai Samba Iyer of Tanjore. He was 
Samasthana Vidwan at Mysore. He could sing the Vedas and Upanishads well with 
Veena 'accompaniment. He was specially gifted for Ghanamargam. He would 
bring on each separate aksharam in a Thillanah with such clearness and elaborate- 
ness that his playing would sound so grand as if produced by hundreds of Veenas. 
Bangaruswami Iyer was his son. 

mail — Sambasiva Iyer, son of Sabhapati Iyer. A good violinist. 
His son Sabhesa Iyer is the teacher of Muttya Bhagavatar. 

ss&ugIM ndi— Sambamurti Row, B. A., B. L of Tanjore. He plays the 
Veena well and has a gift for music. 

sisAa Opwl — Sarngadevar of Kashmere. Son of Soddaladevar. He was 
Samasthana Vidwan at the court of Simgana Raja who ruled at Doulatabad or 
Deogiri or Devagiri between 1210 and 1247 A.D. He was very learned |n Sanskrit 
ind music. H* wrote a book on Vedanta philosophy, called ' Adhyatma Vivekam ' 
and also the well known standard work 'Sangeeta Ratnakaram* based on the 
oiiinions of musical experts such as Bharata, Matanga, Keertidhara, Kohala, Kambala, 
Aswatara, Apjaneya, Abhinav^fupta andSomesvara. He received the surname of 
“ Nis-sanka which means ” free from any doubt.” 

wjdiai mmt Sarangapani. He was at the Samasthanam of Karveti Nagar. 

' He was very clever in Sangeetam and Sabityam. He has composed many Padams 
full of great charm. 

Msteuta# asB|B— Sarangapani Naidu. He and his grand-father Sathagopa 
Naidu were clever on the Veena and in teaching Music. 


#lM«n#«t(^l—Singalachariar, two brothers. Known as Periya Singalachariar 
imd Chinna Singalachariar of Tatchoor. They lived in Madras. They lesmt music 
under Subbaraya Sastriar, son of Samasastriar, . and his 'disciple Rangachariar, the 
violinist. Periya Singalachariar plays the Violin in stnct acCordmce with rules. He 
has composed Sahityams in Sanskrit and Telugu. He is very learned in music and 
is the author of a number of keertanams and Javalis. His ■ brother Chinna Singala- 
chariar is widely known for his singing and his playing on the Sural»th and the Violin. 
They have published the following works for the advsncenient of mtide ' Svimrw.nian- 
jari, ’ ‘ Gayaka.parijatam/ * Sangeetw.kalanithi,’ * Gayaka-lochanam, ’ knd ^Gayaka- 
sidi^janam.' Among his students, the following are well known ; Venklitihunayya, 
Jalayya, Domiswami Iyengar, Ramanujachariar, Narashnhacliaiiar of fkhaiatham, 
Varadachariar, and his brother and Baubiah Sastri. 
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Al(l«cuii£Miu — Chittu Swami Row. Brother of Kannuswami Row of Pudu- 
kottah Samasthanam. He has practised the Surabath to a large extent, which he 
could play with great charm. 

nmi— Chidambara Iyer, known as Polakam Chidambara Iyer. He is 
specially skilled in singing and in {playing the Ghatam. 

— Chidambara Nattuvanar of 1 anjore, known lor his skill 
in Bharata Sangeeta Sahithyam. 

Chintamani. A Sangeeta Vidwah. 

^^iiAoiiP— Chintamani. A disciple of Kanniah Garu of Tanjore. He could 
play the Sarandah with great skill. 

a|Liuia| Sivakasi Appavu Annavi. He is a descendant of 

the family which hereditarily rendered musical service in the temple at Sivakasi. He 
is very clever in Bharata Sangeetam. * 

asM.iuil — Sivasami Oodayar of Tanneerkunnam. He is a great 
Vidwan in singing and in playing the Veena and other instruments. 

^MffffAoRuiul — Sivasambayyar of Negapatam. A good singer. 

uicai^l — Sivarama Bhagavatar known as Andami Sivarama 
Bhagavatar. He is clever in performing Harikathas. 

#0111111 uiaoipl— Sivarama Bhagavatar of Tanjore. He is well-known for his 
Sangeeta Sahityam and skill in performing Harikathas. He is known as “ Chitrakavi*' 
Sivarama Bhagavatar. 

#oiiffioidui|p^— ’Sivaramasramulu 1827. He lived at Tiruvarun He is the 
author of ** Nijabhajana Sukhapaddhatf. Many of his Keertanams noted for devotion 
are in existence. 

#aifi«Mmul--<Sivaramayyar, known as Pallavi Sivaramayyar. Son of Sanjeevt 
Iyer, brother of Pallavi Gopalayyar. He has a great reputation for singing Pallavi. 
His son is Fiddle Subbarow. 

#niii# g o >UBi ail— Sivaramakrishna Iyer. A good player on the Violin. 

#«iifia#§ 4 i^tainul— Sivaramakrishnayyar, son of Subbarama Bhagavatar, the 
disciple of Venkatasubbayyar of Manombuchavadi. He could play the Keertanams of 
Tyagaraja Iyer on the violin with charm. 

#difar||pA— Sivanandam. Son of Mahadeva Annavi of Tinnevelly. He was 
clever in Sangeetam and Bharatam. He had two sons, Mahtfdevan and Swaminathan* 
He has taught the art of dancing to Sadaimudi, Sundaram, Desur Subbalakshmi and 
Pttdukotab Ammalu. 

#eiiar^ fiCfai0l—Siyanandam Nattuvanar. Brother of Vadivalu Nattuva- 
nat* of Tanjore. He was well-skilled in the science of Bharata Sangeetam, and in 
teaching gestures. He was made much of by Sivaji maharajah. He has taught the 
art of gesticttlation to many. 

MMfiit-^hiniiaswami of Tinifckalukkundiram ; clever in playing the 
harmonium. 
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MorcitfiiB — Chinnaswami Deekshatar, brother of Muttuswami 

Deekshatar. He vvas a proficient Vidwan in music, playing the Vecna and in singing. 
He has composed many Keertanams in the Kalj'ani Ragam. 

MofMini G^aii — Chinnasami Teyar of Chokkampatti, brother of the Zemin- 
dar of Chokkampatti. He is a great Vidwan in Sangeeta Sahityam, in playing the 
Veena and in the Tamil literature. 

Ms 9 rMKt£ uiiftoj^jl — Chinnasami Bhagavatar of Tiruvalur. He has written 
many essays in Tamil, Telugu and Sanskrit. 

#glrs9rauiiifi — Chinnasami Mudaliar, M.A. He was in a high position 

in Madras Chief Secretariat Office. He took a very deep interest in music, spending 
all his energy and wealth for organising and systematising Indian music. He set to 
musT^ a number of Indian Keertanams by writing them in European staff notation, and 
printed some of them. He did not live long enough to complete the work he had 
undertaken. 

^sSrarciuffoMAiuii — Chinnasamayyah. Nephew of Nakkaya, the goldsmith. He 
could sing with great charm and skill. 

— Chinnatambi Annavi. A descendant of the hereditary 
Nattuva family attached to the service of the temple of Meenakshisundaresa of 
Madura. Skilled, in dancing. 

^draf 0 ^a»«nuif— Chinnadeviah of Karur. He could sing well and also play 
the violin neatly to the rules of Karnatic music. 

Mofunaf — Chinna Bharati of Mayavaram. A good scholar in Tamil litera- 
ture and music. 

tnsapff GuiPiu Peria Vythi and Chinna Vythi, two brothers*. 

Natives of Radhamangalam near Sivaganga. They are well-known Vidwans in Siva- 
ganga Samasthanam. The combined singing of the two brothers will be exquisite.. 

^drtnrujR, GuHdrSmiuN, QjifiGcu^— Chinnayya, Ponnayya and Vadivelu. These 
thjree have composed Swarams, Talam, Jati, Varnams, Tillanahs and Ragamalikas in 
connection with the art of dancing. They could hold the audience spell-bound with 
their singing. They were at Travancore Samasthanam. 

^drtoiuR— Chinnayya 1500 A.D., known as T.ilapakkam Chinnayya. He 
lived at Tirupati spending his time in devotedly worshipping Venkatachalapati. He 
. was the first who composed Todayam, Mangalam, Charanam, Keertanams for awaken- 
ing and Keertanams to be used in the ceremonial worship of the deity. He appears to 
have lived before the time cf Ramamatya. 

^dirtaiiuR |ii!.(Baig>l — Chinnayya Nattuvanar. It is said that he stood unrivalled 
in the art of teaching dancing. He lived during the time of Sivaji maharajah. Those 
who read his science of Bharatam all. learnt the Art. The Maharajah introduced male 
dancing (specially in processions with the cows) for the first time and encouraged it. 
He was well -skilled in Bharata Sangeeta Sahityam. 

MtaittjR uRaai^li— Chinnayya Bhagavatar. He lived in Tinnevelly. A great 
Vidwan in Veena playing. He had many students. He was rich and generous 
enough to maintain Vidwans from other places. 
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f ifiA uawAi^l—Sitarama Bhagavatar* A student of Paramesvara Bhagava- 
tar of Travancore. A very good singer. 

f^iaioHABii— Sitaramay 3 'ar. Tahsildar of Madura. He learnt music under 
Subbayya of Audavanallur and was very’ clever in playing instruments like the Veena 
and in singing. 

— Sitaramayyar known as Soldier Sitaramayyar. A student of 
Thygaraja Iyer of Tiruvadi. -He could sing Ragam and Pallavi with skill. 

f^iiicBNAiul — Sitaramayyar. Samasthana Vidwan of Vizianagaram. Son of 
Gururayachariar. He succeeded his father as Samasthana Vidwan. He could play 
the shatkalams on the Veena with great skill. As he had well practised the art of 
playing the Veena he was able to elaborate Pallavis and Ragas well. 

asuji — Sitarama^'yar known as ToHi Sitaramay^'ar. He was in 
Tanjore at the beginning of the reign of Sarabhqji maharajah. He specially cultivated 
the lodi Ragam and completely mastered it. He could elaborate the ragain with 
special skill and a number of variations. 

f^ijiiiinuDiull — .Sitaramayyar. Son of Kiippayyar of Tiruvattoor, He 

could sing Ragam and Pallavi with ncatnc.ss. 

— Sitaramu of Hyderabad. Brother of Peria and (ihinna Kiippu- 
samies. A yery good violinist. 

IimPqirw aSBJil — Sreenivasa Iyer of 'rinnevelly. A Vidwan who knew many 
of the knotty points in the science of Music. A good violinist. 

asiudiaih— Sreenivasa Iyengar. A student of Siibbayyar of Madras. 
A good exponent of Ragam and Pallavi. He is a proficient scholar who knows 
Sangeta Laksyam and Lakshanam. He has visited many places and has been specially 
honored wherever he w^ent. He is now Samasthana Vidwan in the Ramnad Samas- 
thanam and is teaching music to man 3 \ 

— Sreenivasa Row of Srirangam. Son of Bhcemachariar. 'fhe 
father and son are clever singers. Bheemachariar plays the Veena. 

f«pQiRwiR6u— Sreenivasa Row of Kumbakonam. A student of Oomayalpuram 
Swaminatha Iyer who learnt music under Maha Vydyanatha Iyer. He is a sweet player 
on the flute. 

#MPaii4Fifdi — Sreenivasa Row known as Kotn Vadyam Sreenivasa Row. He 
could play the Kotn Vadyam and the violin very sweetly with gamakams. He is also 
a magnificent singer. 

ioPaiRSP asBil — Sreenivasayyar. He has composed many Padams and Keerta- 
nams pregnent with ideas in Tamil, finishing them with the name of Vijayagopala. He 
was prime minister at Madura in the reign of Vijnyaranga Chokkanatha Naicker. 

fjiiiafi — Seenu Iyer, Choukam. He was Samasthana Vidwan in the 

Tanjore Samasthanam under Sarabhoji and Sivaji maharajahs. He obtained the 
surname because of his imaginative and elaborative skill in singing Kaga Alapanams. 
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BteiuAiABi — Seenu Iyengar of Shettipattanam. A great vidwan in music who 
has composed many Padams. 

BtoiuR — Seenayya known as Gkanam Seenayya, son of Seshayyar and a 
student of Vatoola-dcsikar. He was proficient in Sanskrit and Telugu and music. 
He was minister in the reign of Vijayaranga Chokkanatha Naicker. He is the author 
of many Keertanams and Padams which end with the name of Mannar Ranga. He 
is held to be a contemporary of Kshetragnar. 


Sudhakalasa 1324 A.D. Author of'*Sangeeta Upanishad” and 
'^Sangeeta Upanishad Saram 

srjl^s asttjll-- Sundara Iyer. He could sing and play the violin at the same 
time and make the singing and playing blend together sweetly. 

srjljis asttil — Sundara lyah. Son of Paidala Subbaraya Sastrulu. A very 
charming singer. 

i^Ai—Sundara Singh .He and his brother Chatra Singh are good singers 
of Hindustani Music. Sundara Singh plays the violin with great charm. 

srjl^ff jiniCiAAil— Sundara Naickar of Negapatam. He was a Sub-judge. He 
was a good player of the Veena and the violin and also a singer. 

dsjl^vuanuiul, Sundarappayyar, Subbaramayyar and 

Seshayyar. Three brothers who were vidwans in music. They have composed 
Padams and Keertanams in Tamil. 

— Sundaram Iyer of Umayalpuram. A student of Venkatasubbayya 
of Manambuchavadi. He was clever in singing Ragas, Pallavis and Keertanams. He 
taught music to Panchapakesa Iyer, Koratavasi Venkataramana Iyer and Fiddle 
Natesa Iyer. Natesa Iyer is a skilful player on the violin. 

astuf— Sundara Iyer of Chittoor. A pleader. He is good in playing 
the Veena and in singing. 

a»jt#iiidi--Sundara Row of Tanjore. He had a beautiful voice. He was 
known as Todi Sundara Row. He belonged to the Tanjore Mahrattas. His son was 
also a specialist in singing Todi Ragam. 

Subhankar 1700 A.D. Author of **Sangeeta Damodaram.” 

airuuffaf^ — Subbannah. Son of Veenai Subbukutti Iyer. He could play the 
Veena neatly and in strict accordance with the rules of Karnatic music. 

*LiuiAr(9-. Subbannah known as Bhakshi Subbannah. He is Veena Vidwan 
at the Mysore court. A student of Vema Sambayyar. . His singing to his own 
accompanim^ent on the Veena will be something wonderful. Me could also play many 
other instruments. 

«i!iuaRi£ asaii— -Subbarama Iyer. Son of Seshachala Iyer. He is a good violinist 
and his brother, a good singer. 
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OH^fiio Subbarama Deekshatar. Grandson of Balaswami Deekshatar 

(through his daughter) and his adopted son. He was a proficient scholar in Sanskrit, 
Telugu and music. He learnt Kavya. Veena, Nataka, Alankara and Sangeeta 
Lakshya and Lakshana from Balaswami Deekshatar and Krishnamatyar of Vilatti- 
kulam. He was Samasthana Vidwan at Ettiyapuram during the time of Jagadeesvara 
Rama Venkatesvara Rajah. He is the author of many Choukavarnams, Tanavarnams, 
Keertanams, Ragamalikas^nd Ragasamcharas. These may be seen in the Sangeeta 
Sampradaya Pradarsani** published by him and Chinnasami Mudaliar with the help of 
the Rajah of Ettiyapuram. Tyagarajayyar of Ettiyapuram is his student. 

A^usoflMAiul — Subbaramayyar of Vydeesvarankovil. A Vidwan in Tamil and 
music. He has composed many Padams which end with the name of Muttukumara. 

He lived about 50 years ago. 

«6usiaj afdbrodi*— Subbaraya Annavi. A descendant of the Nattuva family 
hereditarily attached to the temple of Subramania at Tiruchendoor. His service was 
to chant Thevaram and Thiruvasakam. He was good in music and in Bharata San- 
geeta Sahityam. 

•diuafsj «f^fiuiil— Subbaraya Sastriar 1803. Son of Syama Sastriar. He 
was a scholar in Tamili Telugu, Sanskrit and music. He has composed many Keerta- 
nams and Swarajatis. Ponnusami was his student. 

«i!njjiiu — Subbaraya Sastriar. Brother of Pndala Gurumoorti 

Sastriar of Madras. A good singer. He has composed many Varnams. His son 
Sundara Iyer is a charming singer. 

«i^aiiu #i^iPiuil — Subbaraya Sastriar. Son of Krishna Iyer of Alasoor. 

He was a great Vidwan and a student of Syama Sastriar. He is the author of many 
Keertanams which end with the name of Kumara. His son Annasami Sastriar, and his 
son-in-law Katchi Sastriar, were skilful Vidwans held in great esteem. Krishna Iyer 
of Perambore, Rangachariar of Chandragiri, Tirugnana Mudaliar, Chimata Kaghavulu 
Chetty and fiddle Balu were his students. 

•6uifaj |iilX«i0l — Subbaraya Nattuvanar. Proficient in Bharata Sangeeta 
Sahityam. His Varnams and Keertanams are in praise of Tulajaji maharajah and the 
deity. He was presented by the Maharajah with a palanquin and other paraphernalia, 
with land, jewels and with the residence known as Nattuvan Chavadi. He has taught 
music to many. His three sons, Ponnayya, Chinnayya and Sivanandam were also 
efficient musicians. 

ji6uvssil— Subbarayar, known as Subbarayar of Pichandar Kovil. A stu- 
dent of Neelakanta Iyer. A splendid musician. His singing was so exquisite like the 
liquid sounds of a stringed instrument that the audience would be quite charmed. 

aCajxiaior— Subbarayalu of Pichandarkoil. An excfuisite singer. Sivgsamba- 
lyar was his student. 

a^uasai^r— Subbarayalu of Tiruvallur. Son of Chengalrayudu of Tiruvallur. 

A good player of Nagaswaram. 

!« i 
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I druuasajQy — Subbarayalii of Tirupapuliyur. He and Vyapuri and Muttu are 

I expert players of Mridangam. 

j ,SrLiujrff<A — Subba Row known as frMe Subba Row. Son of Pallavi Siva- 

I ramayyar. He could play the violin neatly keeping excellent time. 

I «uLijrsGu — Subba Row. Samasthana Vidwan at Pittapuram. An expert Veena 

player. 

«i!jl?ii£ciiPiu asait — Subramania Iyer known as Pattanam Subramania Iyer. 
Originally he was a resident of I'iruvadi but removed to Madras later on. He could 
sing Ghana. Nayaand Desikams, Ragas and Pallavi with great skill in strict accordance 
to rules. He has composed a number of Keertanams, Varnams, Javalis, Tillanas^ 
with excellent Varnamettu. He could reproduce the Keertanams of the great Vidwans 
exactly as they were originally sung. Those who have heard him and his brother 
Panchanada Sastri sing Keertanams will hardly be inclined to listen to the Pallavi of 
others. Sreenivasa Iyengar of Ramnad, fitMie Krishnamachariar, Kanchi Seshayyar 
and Seshagiri Row are his disciples who could e.xactly imitate their master in singing 
Keertanams and Pallavis. He died about 15 years ago. 

asioA—Subramania Iyer of Kangundi. He could sing in strict 
accordance with established rules. 

ALJiS'irtAanPdj aetuA— Subramania Iyer known as Tifuvadi Subramania Iyer. 
Samasthana Vidwan at Mysore. He is specially gifted in the science of Talam. He 
could sing Pallavi with great discrimination of different Jatis. 

AuiSiiiicrtPiu aettiA— Subramania Iyer of Nemam. A student of Tyagaraja Iyer. 
He could sing Ragam and Pallavi and also the Keertanams of his master neatly and 
with great effect. 

ALJiSiuatf'iu asiuA— Subramania Iyer of Vettanur. A good singer. He lives at 
Pudukotah. 

isf €0 tsf AtJiS'iriocnPiu G^^«A— Sri I^ Sri Subramania Desikar. The Tambiran 
Swami of Tiruvaduturai Mutt. He learnt music under Maha Vydyanatha Iyer and 
was efficient in singing and in playing the Veena. 

BBaiA— Subbukutti Iyer known as Vecnai Subbukutti Iyer. 
Grandson of Patebimiriam Audappayya, Samasthana Vidwan at Pudukotah. He is an 
exquisite player on the Veena in which he could play Raga Alapanam, Pallavi of 
Madhyamakalam so as to bring out his imaginative and discriminating skill in arranging 
Swarams and his command of the ten kinds of Gamakams, so that the Ateeta, Anagata, 
Sama and Vishama grahams may boldly stand out. He was playing the Veena even in 
his seventieth year and died about 1870. Veena Subbannah is his son. 

asiuA— Subbukutti Iyer of Mylapore. .A student of Veenai Venu 
who was t(ie disciple of Tiruvattur Tyagayyar. A good musician. 

AtiqAfrRaBoiaiA— Subbuchavayyar of Kumbakonam. A pleader. He could sing 
the Keertanams of TyUgayyar with a charming voice. A disciple of Umayalpuram 
Krishna Sundara Bhagavatar.. 

i 
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ALMPLNuft — Subbayyar known as Andanoor Subbayyar. A student of Nanga- 
puram Ncelakanta Iyer who learnt music from Tyagayyar. He could play with the 
utmost ease the Gamakamargams and Ateeta-Anagatams which would defy the skill of 
ordinary musicians. He could sing with and without accompaniment the 
Padams of Kshetragnar. His student Gurusami Iyer (a relation of Pattanam Subra- 
mania Iyer) is a good violinists Rangasami of Srirangam is also his student. 

jrLMMjail— Subbayyar known as Janjhamamtam Subbayyar. Student of 
Kannayyar of Tanjore. He could sing gracefully in the three sthayis. He obtained 
his surname in the durbar of the Maharajah of Mysore. 

«6»Ljail~Subbayyar known as Vaddy Subbayyar. He is also a disciple of 
Kannayyar of Tanjore. A good singer. 

Subbayyar of Srivaikuntham. A very charming singer. 

•iWjiuII— -Subbayyar of Srirangam. Son-in-law of Rangasami, the student of 
Andanoor Subbayyar. A good singer. 

arCMMJiuff Subbayya Bhagavatar of rinnevelly District. A good 

.violinist and a performer of Harikathas. 

gttu&itSaM Swayamprakasa Yeteendrulu. He lived in Mayavaram 

about 6o years ago. He has composed Keertanams' in Sanskrit. 

uiaoi^l— Swami Bhagavatar known as Swami Bhagavatar of UmayaU 
puram. Nephew of Krishna Bhagavatar and Sundara Bhagavatar. He has mastered 
.many of the Keertanams of Tyagayyar. He is a living musician. 

wOoi^isAiu asm*— Swetaranya Iyer. Son of Vettanur Venkatarama Iyer, the 
disciple of Deekshatar. A good violinist. 

© 

efwptnwMt Sooryanarayana Shastriar. “ Doorvasa" was his 

house name. He was at the Samasthanam of Vizianagaram. He was specially gifted in 
playing the Shatkalams on the Veena and in making each aksharam ring with effect. 
He has practised the Veena to a very large extent. He has also composed many 
Sahityams. 

Sendilvelannavi of Tinnevelly of the Otchar caste. 
He vvas playing the Veena in the iemple of Nelliappa and teaching dancing as well as 
the right method of chanting to those who were specially engaged in it. He was under 
the patronage of a great nobleman, by name Pulayan. Tuiaja maharaja who heard the 
chanting of those who learnt under him was so struck with their charm that He sent 
for his son Mahadeva Annavi and kept him at his court thus helping the progress of 
Gimatic music in his Samasthanam. 

G*j|gi Chendu Menon of Pal^at. A Munsiff A good player on the 

Veena and a singer. He learnt music under Paramesvara Bhagavatar. 
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Gff^Qiftcnru# — Selva Ganapati Deekshatar of Chidambaram. A student 

of Singalachariar of Madras. A gifted musician. 

Gasfirar io^«ui!iu — Chenna Mallappa of Bangalore. He plays the Veena in 
accordance with established rules. 

Q<3= 

— Seturama Row. A good player on the Mridangam. 

G^Ffi jviiifliRQi — Seturama Row of Tanjore. A student of Mridangam Tukka- 
ram Row. He plays the instrument with great skill. 

adldr^RH — Zemindar of Setur. He is proficient in Sangeeta Sahityam 
in Tamil and in playing the Veena. These Zemindars were all good in Tamil litera- 
tufe and music. He practised music under the guidance of Muttya Bhagavatar of 
Srivilliputtur who always lived with him. 

asajdiftnU—Sesha Iyengar. He came to Srirangam from Oudh and sang 
many Keertanams in praise of Sri Ranganadha, many of which are in use at present. 
He was surnamed ** Margadarsi** because his Keertanams follow the scientific method. 

G««i^£iP Seshagiri Sastriar, M.A. Sanskrit Professor in the Madras 

Presidency College. He was specially famous for his proficiency in Sangeetam and 
Sahityam. A good player on the Veena. His brother Venkatesa Sastri was good on 
the Veena and the Violin. He was well known for his gift of teaching. 

G»a!^clii 0 )—Seshanna. Surnamed Vcenai Seshanna. A student of Vetnai 
Subbanna. He was Samasthana Vidwan at Mysore during the time of Maharajah 
Chama Raja Oodayar and Krishna Raja Oodayar. He could play the Ravai Jatis on 
the Veena with wonderful skill. He also plays the violin and the Jalatarangam. He 
has made a name in many Samasthanams. 

asml — Seshachala Iyer. He was a musician at the Pudukdtah 

Samasthanam. He could sing according to established rules. 

Gffa^sfffu unaai^l — Seshachala Bhagavatar, a student of Syama Shastrial. 
Samasthana Vidwan at Pudukotah. Clever in Sangeeta Sahityam and singing. He 
has composed many Keertanams in Telugu. His son Matrubhootayya and his brother 
Ramadoss are also musicians. ^ 

Ga»»fli%aift— Seshayyar known as Gootala Seshayyar of Conjeevaram. A 
student of Gurumoorti Sastriar and a famous Vidwan. He has composed many 
Keertanams. His son Subbayyar and his student Nagoji Row are good in singing. 

G^FiM^ail— Seshayyar. Brother of Sundarappayyar and Subbaramayyar. 
Clever in Sangeetam and Sahityam. He has composed many Keertanams and Padams 
in Tamil. 

GacMi^ail— -Seshayyar. He lived in Neykarpatti a village near Salem. He 
has composed many Keertanams 'and Varnams. 

0«iL(li£aii4r-— Chottu mian. A good singer of Hindustani music. 
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OwiiAjii^l — Somanatha 1609 A.D. Author of •* Ragavibotha*’. This has been 
translated and published in the “Indian Music Journal" by Mr. H. P. Krishna Row, 
B. A., of Mysore. 

CUfiAi^ uiaoi^l — Somaji Bhagavatar. A great vidwan at the Samasthanam of 
Travancore. 

C^fjf asiul—Somu Iyer. Surnamed Somu Iyer of Talainayar (Tanjore 
District). Son of Krishna Iyer, the court jester at Tanjore. He could sing Ragam 
and Pallavi with great skill and in accordance with known rules. His son Radha- 
krishna Iyer, is good in singing and playing the violin. Kuttayyan Chettiar of 
Devakottah learnt music under him. 

— Cholamuttu. Brother of Annu and Ramasami. Clever in teaching 
the art of dancing.and in playing the Violin. 



aiiiA§ut|a wili-uu iisi — ^Jagadeesvara Ramakumara Ettappa Rajah, 
Raja of Ettayapuram. He was a proficient scholar in Tamil, Telugu, Sanskrit and 
music. He played the Veena. He has composed many Choomikas and Slokas on 
Ganapati addressing him as Kartikeya, and many Keertanams in Rakti and Desika 
ragas. He was a patron of many musicians. The chief musicians of his court were, 
Balaswami Deekshatar, Appukutti Iyer, Meenakshisundaram Iyer, Veenai Subbayya 
Annavi, Vengu Bhagavatar, Ramayya of Madura and Subramania Iyer of Thevoor. 

salouais — Jagadisvara Rama Venkatesvara 

Ettappa Rajah Raja of Ettayapuram. He was keen on music and had practised many 
instruments such as the Veena, Surabath, Sitber, Jalatarangam, Ghatam and Mridan* 
gam. He has composed the Swarajati commencing a.drtor 

(Muruga Unnai Nambinen lyah). 

sgaiG^ail — ^Jayadevar 1100 A.D. Son of BojjalaDevar who lived in a village 
in Bengal, known as “ Kundavilva'* or **Kundubilvam”. A student of Govardhana- 
chariar. He was musician at the court of Lakshmana Sena Maharajah, the son of 
Vallala Sena Maharajah. His contemporaries were Oomapati Das. Saranar, Govardha- 
nachariar and Thopi Kaviraja. He has not only set to music the Ashtapadi Grantham 
known as Geetagovindam" but has also composed a drama known as “ Prasanna 
Raghavam”. 



SiaMiui— Jalayya, a disciple of Singalachariar. A very good singer. He was 
employed for 18 years at the Devastanam of Kanyaka Paramesvari at Madras. He has 
taught music to many. 

asarRaiwssail— Janakiramayyar. A student of KuppayarofTiruvattoor 
A charming singer. 

«idr -John Palmer. Writer of Nagercoil. He has composed many 

Keertanams full of fine ideas. 
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Aul— Jeeyar. A good player on the Veena. His son Alagasingayyar is 
also good on the Veena. He has taught music to many. 

MLMMii§OmM^Fox Strangways A. H. — A European musician who travelled 
through India to make researches on Indian music ; he has published the result of his . 
consultation with many Indian musicians in the form of a book, ** the Music of 
Hindustan.” 

lAAisf aft— Shaji maharajah. Son of Ekoji maharajah of Tanjore, and 
second sovereign of the Mahratta line. He ruled the Chola Kingdom from 1687-171 1. 
He was specially proficient in Maharashtram, Telugu, Hindustani and other languages. 
He has not only composed many Keertanams, but has set to music *the drama called 
'Tallaki” in Telugu, in praise of Tyagaraja Swami of Tiruvarur. 

(f«4^Pto*-~Kshetragnar— He was in the habit of singing the praises of, and 
praying to, the deity at the Gopalaswami Temple at Muvvapuri, in the Chandragiri ' 
Taluq of the Chittoor District. He composed many Padams well known for their 
beautiful words and ragas, representing man and God in the relation of two lovers, 
bringing out the characteristics of God with appropriate beauty and sense. His Padams 
stand unrivalled so far as their meaning and beauty are concerned. He visited the 
courts of Madura, Tanjore and Golconda and was specially honored for his Padams. 
His Padams on Kanchi Varadarajar and Sevantilingesar and with the name of 
** Muvva Gopala.” We gather from old works that he lived during the reign of Vijaya- 
raghava Naicker of Tanjore and was the author of as many as t,ooo Padams. 

Kshemakarna 1 S70A.D. The author of ** Ragamala”. 

pftiSiu6u4r--Tambiappan> Son of Gurumoorti Nattuvanar. He did duty as 
Nattuvan in the Temple of Tyagaraja at Tiruvarur during the time of Sarabhoji and 
Siviyi maban^a. He taught music, and dancing' to Gnanam and Kamalam of 
Tiruvarur. . He was so clever in music and playing the Mridangam specially in 
Lakshyam and Lakaihanam that he was sumam^ “ Suddha Mrida$igam Tambiappa.” 

He received a monthly salary from the Maharajah besides being given a residence and 
manyam lands. He helped Ramasami Deekshatar and Muttuswami Deekshatar. 

niiii|aii>pl— .Pharma Deekshatar of Akhilandapuram. A disciple of Challagali . 
Krishna Ijrer, very clever in playing the Veena. 


k. 
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Pudukottah. A student of Mamundiapillai 
of Kinjira fame. He is an expert in playing the Ghatam» Mridangam and Kinjira. 

#a4c9lpM#*-"Dakshinamoorti of Tanjore. A good player on the Mridangam. 

— Dakshinamoorti Shastri of Masulipatam. A good singer. 


fifT 


siail— Dasarathi Iyer, son of Kola Bhagavatar. He became proficient 
in music which he learnt from Krishnayyar of Kunnankudi. 

— Dasari. A skilful player on the Surabatt. 
pidbuoifiai^ Tandavaraya Tambiran. He was Kharbar Tambi- 

ran in the Mutt at Kalladakurchi. He was very skilful in Tamil, in Sangeetam and 
Sahityam and in playing the Veena. He is the author of many Keertanams. 

fi|ii##iiPBjfl — Tatacharriar. One of the Karnatic musicians taken to Delhi 
from South India by Emperor Akbar. He became a Mahamadan and was known as 
** Mian Tansen, the proficient musician/* 

i^Mf — Damodara Misra 1560-164;. He is the author of ** Sangeeta 

^ Darpana" 1625. 

aiaiq— Dawood Saheb of Tanjore. A skilful Vidwan in playing the 
Saranda. He could also sing with great charm. 


fdMAf ifii^ail— Timma Matyar He and his son Rama Matya are 

the joint-authors of ** Swara mela kala nidKi.** 

fiuidsMtsf sfioft— Tyagaraja lyah. Grandson of Girirajakavi who was Samas- 
thana Vidwan in the reign of Shaji maharajah of Tanjore. Son of Rama Brahmam. 
He left Tiruvarur, his native place, came to Tiruvadi on the river Kaveri and learnt 
Sanskrit, the Vedas, Kavyaro, NaUikam and descriptive composition. He then learnt 
Sangeeta Lakshanam, Talam, elaboration of Ragas, Pallavi and other subtle points in 
music under Sunthi Venkataramanayya, and became so extraordinarily proficient 
that he rose to the pinnacle in Sangeetam and Sahityam. He was in the habit of 
spending his whole time.in the presence of Sri Rama, composing new Keertanams daily 
and in singing them to the accompaniment of the Veena. He had the rare gift of 
composing Keertanams without any premeditation. His Varnams and Keertanams 
number over 2,000. There will not be a Vidwan in South India who would not have 
heard his Keertanams. His many disciples are lyah Bhagavatar, Subbarama Bhagava- 
tar, Gaiiesa Iyer, Venkatafama Bhagavatar of Walajapet, Soldier Sitaramayya, Kwiiaf 
Kuppayyar of Tiruvattur, Amriulingam Pillai, Rama Iyengar of Tillaisthanam, 
Venkatasubbayya of Hanambuebavadi, Krishna Iyer of Oomayalpuram and his brother 
Sundaram Iyer. Of these PiwfM Kuppayyar and Venkatasubbayya were men 
of great fame. 

#usafsm mail«— Tyagaraja lyer» sumamed : Tiruvattur Tyagaraja Iyer and 
Tyagaraja Iyer of Pedduoaickanpet Son of Pamif Kuppayyar who learnt 
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music under Tyagaraja T3'er of Tiruvadi. He learnt music, and playing the Veena 
under his own father also. He distinguished himself as a Vidwan in singing Ragam 
and Pallavi and in Veena playing. He not only composed many Varnams and 
Kcertanams but published them along with his father's compositions. 

^luiftinso asttjil — Tyagaraja Iyer of Mysore. Son of Radhakrishna Iyer of 
Kinjira fame. A good singer. 

flsiiji — Tyagaraja Iyer. Student of Subbarama Deekshitulu of Ettiya- 
puram. A good singer. 

^lUdftjrRSB — Tyagaraja Sastrial of Tiruvalankadu. He was the 

Guru of Veena Vydyanatha Iyer. He was a great Vidwan in musical composition, 
singing and in playing the Veena 

^iuiiftAi$2*|ai4^ll~Tyagaraja Deekshatar of Tiruvalankadu. Student of 
Challagali Krishna Iyer. He was clever in music and in composition^ and a talented 
player on the Veena. 

^lURftjrin iSdrSeir — Tyagaraja Pillai, a student of Doraswami Iyer of Vyaicheri. 
He was specially good in Sangeetam, Talam, Pallavi and in giving instruction in 
music. He has mastered a number of Keertanams of Tyagaraja Iyer. He taught 
music to his son Sarnia Pillai (Pattu), to Madhava Row, Ameen at Orthanad and to 
Sivasamba Iyer of Negapatam. 

^Pak.L.ffRffi!ju ftaS'iniuft — Tirikooda Rasappa Kavirayar. A native of Mela 
Agaram near Tirukuttalam. Specially proficient in Tamil and in musical composi- 
tion. He is the author of ^'Kuttalakuravanchi " and other works. He has been given 
a Manyam named Kuravanchi Medu.” 

— Tiriikadavur Bharati of Ma3’avaram, specially proficient in 

Tamil and music. 

asttiiiadi— Tirumalai Iyengar, house-name Kanthadei. Disciple of 
Rama Iyengar of Srivilliputoor. A good singer. 

#gu)aM asttJilicdll — I'irumalai Iyengar, known as Tirumalai Iyengar of Aunma- 
rainadu. He lived at Srivilliputoor. A scientific singer. 

asiui— Tirumalai Iyer, son of Veenai Audappayar. He was Samasthana 
Vidwan at Tanjore during the time of Tulaja Maharajah. Very clever in Sangeetam 
and in playing the Veena. Appadurai Iyer of Tirupoonduruti was his student. 

IlgisaMisai »d0a6, s^nBi^dA, fjjrarf*— Tirumalai Rao Sahib, Jagirdar of Ami. 
He practised music and playing the Veena under the guidance of Veenai Sadasiva 
Row of Mysore and Kinjirah Radhakrishna Iyer who always lived with him. 

^gGoiAtsL-LMDuiull-— I'iruvenkatappayyar specially gifted in playing the Veena. 
He has composed many Tanams. 

^gOoiteusAadPiudl— Tiruvenkatachariar of Needamangalam. Known as 
Sarasvati Tiruvenkatachariar. A pundit in Sanskrit and Bharata Shastra. 
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jiiftiaadi — Tukaram, a famous Mahratta musician. He holds the same eminent 
position as regards Mahrattsr music as Tyagaraja Iyer holds for Karnatic music, 
giiataad) aieSi — Tukaram Row. A skilful player on the Mridangam. 

asaiAiaaft — Doras warn i Iyengar. A disciple of Singalachariar of 
Madras. Clever in music and in playing the Veena. . He is teaching the Veena to 
the Mahunt of Tirupati. 

asiui — Doraswami Iyer. He lived at Tiriivadi during the time of 
Sarabhoji maharajah. A clever Vidwan in music and composition. He has composed 
many Keertanams with the name of Subramania. 

§ing 9 ut£ asiuii — Doraswami Iyer of Madhyarjunam. Famous for his 
Sangeetam ar.d Sahityam. A very charming singer. lie has two sons, Sabhapati 
Iyer and Govinda Sivan. 

asttii — Doraswami Iyer. Son of Appu Bhagavatar of Travancore 
Samasthanam. He is a lawyer at the court of Cochin. He is a beautiful singer. His 
brother is very good on the violin. 

§iima 99 t£ aBttji — Doraswami Iyer. Son of Vytti Iyer of Manitattu. An exquisite 

singer. 

fioixRPRif asail— Doraswami Iyer.. Native of Vyaicheri near Tanjore. He 
was Samasthanam Vidwan during the time ot Sarabhoji maharajah. A disciple of 
Anai lyah, who was the son of his (Duraisami 'Iyer's) grand uncle. His sons were 
Sambamoorti Iyer, Ramaswami Iyer, Miaha Vydyanatha Iyer and Appaswami Iyer. 
Thyagaraja Pillai was his disciple. The l^ajah gave him a residence at Tiruvadi and 
Manyam lands at Tirupoonduruti. 

§lima9niS niul — Doraswami Iyer of riruvadi. He could sing the Keerta- 
nams of Tyagaraja Iyer, Tillapas and Javalis so as to charm an audience. 

jiarni lAAiiRai — Thulaja maharajah 1716-1787. The fifth Mahratta king who 
ruled over the Chola counti^ from Tanjore. He was specially keen and interested in 
music. He and his queen Ammani Boi Saheba were good players on the Veena. He 
patronised musicians by encouraging them with gifts and Manyam lands. He sent 
for Mahadeva Nattuvan from Tinnevelly in order to arrange and systematise Karnatic 
music with special reference to Bhavam, Ragam and Talam and kept him at his court 
to disseminate music. The special Vidwans of his court were Audappayyar, Sunthi 
Venkatasubbayyar, yeenai Subbukutti Iyer, Venkatasubbayyar, Mahipalei yeenai 
Perumal Iyer and Mahadevan. He wrote ^the musical work called ** Sangeeta Sara- 
mritam" in 1770. 

• 

Ofaipiaja nuteil — Devanayaka Iyengar of Travancore. Specially proficient 
in Sangeetam and Sahityam. He has composed many good Keertanams. His sons 
could also sing well. 
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G^oi«ifgr”02i — Devarajulu Naidu. Son of Govindaswami of Tanjore. 
He could play the Moresing and Ghatam well. 

G^oioiiui — Devayyah of Karur. One of three brotherSi Devayya Senior and 
Junior and Samayyah. All are good singers and scientific players on the violin. 

JB 

liimiu — Nakkayya, known as Nakkayyar the goldsmith. Has made a special 
study of music. A magnificent singer. He has composed many beautiful Keertanams. 

|i^ 4 »tlvuijua — Nanjundappah of Bangalore, a charming player on the violin. 

jiustn — Nataraja Bhagavatar of Tirukattupalli. Clever in music and in 

the performance of Harikathas. 

|iGi.aF iBiuft— Natesa Iyer. A student as well as a relation of Sundara Iyer of 
Umayalpuram. Very clever in singing and playing the Violin and in giving music 
lesson. 

jsGi_» asiul — Natesa Iyer. Son of Subramania Iyer of Nemam, a disciple of 
Thyagaraja Iyer. A charming singer. 

iiGi-» Natesa Girki of Poona, lie is a skilful player of Thurabath, 

Kyali Thillanahi Thomereelu, Katchal^ Ilavani, Tharanal and other compositions. 

IiGl.* 'Natesa Deekshatar of Kumbakonam. Skilful in performing 

Harikathas. 

|iGl.» — Natesa Bhagavatar of Melatur. He is skilful in music and in 

the performance of Harikathas. 

|iGL.sFdr — Natesan of Koranadu near Mayavaram. A very skilful player of 
Nagaswaram. 

|idiCugu)i8«raj»— Namberumalayyar. Son of Paghavayyar. A charming player 
on the Violin. 

ajiS'iiiu jicuRifi, #]iiBiGaf, Sri La Sri Narasimha 

Abhinaya Swami, Sringeri, Sarada Peethadhipati. He was specially gifted in, and 
famous for Veena playing, singing and powers of composition. 

— Narasimha Iyengar of Namakal. He is a scientific singer of 

ragam and pallavi. 

ps^iA — Narasimha Bhagavatar. Though a resident of Namakal, he 

stays at Srirangam performing Harikathas. He has a sound knowledge of music. 

jiiMifl uii«qi||A — N arasimha Bhagavatar. He could perform Harikathas with 
special reference to the devotional element. 

liMMiuft— Narasayyar. Surnamed ** Shatkaia." He was a native of Salem, 
though he spent a great part of his time in Bangalore. Besides composing many Var- 
nams and Keertanams, he has been giving lessons in music to many a Vidwan. 

lifMail — Narasayyar. Surnamed Padaia- He could sing beautifully. He 
has composed Pathantaram to many Padams. 
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liiMiuR — Narasiah. Surnamed Shankarabaranam Narasiah. He was San- 
geetha Vidwan at the Tanjore Samasthanam under Sarabhoji maharajah. He has com- 
posed many Padams in Tamil which are highly imaginative. He is specially famous for 
elaborating the Shankarabharana Ragam. 

ji^Ruuui — Nallappa. A descendant of Mahadevan of Nagaswaram fame. He 
could play the Nagaswaram in strict accordance to time. His brother Arunachalam 
is also a gifted musician. 

|icir0ii£iui, Nannumeah, Meerali. Two brothers noted for their skill in 

playing the Dolak. 

pidrCaraidr — Naniiekhan. A well-known musician in Bhownaggar. 

JBfT 

— Nagabhushanam. A Samasthana Vidwan of Vizianagaram and a 
disciple of Gururayachariar. A skilful player on the Vcena. 

Aiuuiiai — Nagalingam Appavu. A good violinist. 

;iR«jrieB uRAOj^l — Nagaraja Bhagavatar. A student of Govindaswami Bhaga- 
vatar of Tanjore. He performs Harikathas well and is a good violinist. 

jiiiasiiR fi€u — Nagaraja Row. Of Kumbakonam. A good flutist. 

— Nagaraja Row of 'I'anjore. Father-in-law of Seturama Row, the 
famous player on Mridangam. Me is clever in playing the Veena, Violin» Mridangam 
and in singing. Venkasami Row is his student. 

IBiiftR4Fiiifi ii>iiif.«vnG[i sniuu — Nagasami Madigarow Saheb. Son-in-law of Maha- 
rajah Sarabhoji. He could play the Veena and other instruments. Vidwans were in 
the habit of singing their compositions before him for approval. 

jiiiGiif filial — Nagoji Row, disciple of Gootala Seshayyar of Conjeevaram. A 
good singer. 

jiiGaifl sicu — Rac Bahadur C. Nagoji Row, B.A.,F.M.U. Retired Inspector of 
Schools. One who is very keen cn, and much interested in music. He is the author 
of Raga Swarakramam written for the benefit of school children. His essay on the 
22 Srutis as translated into Tamil and read before the second conference of the 
Tanjore Sangeeta Vidya Mahajana Sabha. He has manufactured Veenas for the 22 
Srutis out of deal wood, and has given them to many. He also prepared a harmo- 
nium with 22 srutis while he was at Kumbakonam with the help of Radhakrishna 
Bhagavatar. 

liiffiuiNr 8Bttj4ia>I^Narayana Iyengar. Known as Narayana Iyengar of Set- 
lur. Author ** Abhinaya Sara Samputam." 

jiRftiuMr siiul — Narayana Iyer of Umayalpuram. He plays the Ghatam well. 

jiffRaiflvaiiB— Narayanaswami of Shiyali. Good on the violin and 

harmonium. 

jiunaiMiaRif — Narayanasami of Needamangalam. He and his son are good 


singers. 
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pifi Narayanaswami of Tirupati. Plays the Veena. 

piifaiavffii£ a|6ui— Narayanaswami Appa. Member of a Mahratta family in 
Tanjore. He was -an exquisite player on the Mridangam. He could so clearly and 
neatly play the instrument as ap accompaniment to singing or to an instrument or as a 
sola, that the Ravai Jaties will be clearly and distinctly heard. 

pf iiiuasrafiff flBSfl— Narayanaswami Iyer. Samasthana Vidwan of Pudukotah. 
Grand-son of Appukutti Iyer. He was also known as Fiddle Narayanaswami Iyer. He 
lives at Tirugoicarnam near Pudukotah. He is a world-known Vidwan in Sangeetam 
and in playing the violin. 

)ifxiaf«v«ti£ assift— Narayanaswami Iyer of Umayalpuram. He is surnamed 
Bharatam Narayanaswami Iyer. He is skilful in music and Bharatam. 

V pisiaj«aiffii£ sssjI — N arayanaswami Iyer. Brother of Veenai Perumal Iyer. A 
very good player on the Veena. 

(isiiaj«»sii£ ttttjl— Narayanaswami Iyer of Thiruvisanallur. He could sing 
Ragam and Pallavi and could play the Veena and the violin with great charm. He is 
a disciple of Pallavi Somu Iyer. 

]ifirffsjaai«iia I— Narayanaswami Mudaliar. He was Tahsildar atSatur. 
'He is a great Vidwan in playing the Veena and singing. 

ptsisMiv giaa— Narayana Doss of Vizianagaram, skilful on the Veena and in 
the performance of Harikathas. 

ptiiaNNr mgi — Narayana Teerthar. He lived about 300 years ago. He is 
the author of the Sanskrit work ** Krishnatarangam’’. His Pans are very beautiful. 
pifisMST Ggail— Narayana Thevar 1765. Author of “ Sangeeta Narayana." 

l^dhiL. agul — Neelakanta Iyer, known as Nangavaram Neelakanta Iyer. 
A student of Tyagaraja Iyer. A good Vidwan in music. He is a very earnest and 
successful teacher of music. His students are, Subbayyar of Andanoor, his brother 
Sundaram Iyer, Manitattu Vydi and others. 

u 

uaaisdrgtMi — Bhagavan Doss. A good player on the harmonium, 
uaaiidraa — Bhagavanlu known as Sishtu. Brother of Veenai SishtuSarva 
Shastriar. He has practised the Veena to a very large extent. 

uMiP— Packiri of Kumbakonam. He could play the Mridangam well, 
ukaigvtid Will—- Bangaruswami Iyer. Sangeeta Vidwan at Mysore. Son of 
Veenai Samba Iyer. A good player on the Veena. 

Wtil— Panchanadil Iyer. He could sing with great charm according to 
established rules and could melt an audience. He has composed a few Vftniams. 

oiMiffsjtl-— Panchahada Sastriar. A student of Syama Sastrial pf 
Tranqebar. He, like his master, has composed many Keertanams. A good singer. 
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Panchanada Shastriar. Brother of Pattanam Subramania 
Iyer. He spent his time with his brother and had a gift for music. A very charming 
singer. 

assil— Panchapakesa Iyer. He learnt music under Venkatarama- 
na Iyer of Kuratavasi and SundaAim Iyer of Umayalpuram. He could sing Ragam, 
Pallavi and Keertanams strictly in accordance with rules. 

u^spiuOm aM— Panchapakesa lyah. Grandson of T^'agaraja lyah, and 
student of Venkatasubbayya of Manambuchavadi. A very sweet singer. 

u^atuOu afdugf— Panchapakesa Sastri of Kumbakonam. Generally known 
as Panchapakesa Bhagavatar of Tirupayanam. He is specially proficient in Sanskrit 
Sangeeta Sahityam and in performin,^ Harikathas. 

u^etuGstf Panchapakesa Sastri of Tiruvarur. He could sing Ragam 

and Pallavi in the style of old masters. He could sing the Keertanams of Heekshatar 
scientifically. 

— Panchapakesa Sastriar. A student of Krishna Iyer of 
Umayalpuram. A gifted musician and a good teacher. 

uiaoi^i — Panchapakesa Bhagavatar. Son of Appadurai Iyer who 
taught Bharatam to Krishna Bhagavatar. A student of Krishna Bhagavatar of Tanjore. 
A gifted musician in Lakshya Lakshanam and in singing Pallavi. He is such an 
exquisite and neat player on the violin that even the minutest Gamaka Swarams can be 
distinctly heard. He is widely known for his skill in the performance of Harikathas. 
He is also an earnest and successful teacher. Sesha Bhagavatar is his student. 

u^eiuOftecir — Panchapakesan of Tanjore, good in Talam and in teaching 

dancing. 

nail-— Panchu Iyer. Famous for his singing and playing the Surabath. 
iiAsHFtitf Panchu Sami Saheb. A wonderful player of Surabath and 

Mridangam. 

jnidi — Panchuswami Row. A relation of the Rajah of Tanjore. He 
could play the Veena, violin, Surabath and Mridangam. 

Bhatgoswami known as Jagannatha Bhatgoswami of Tanjore. 
A renowned player of Balasarasvati. When King Edward VH visited India as Prince 
of Wales, he honored him for his wonderful playing on the instrument. His son Moni 
Bhatgoswami plays the Veena, Mridangam and the harmoniam. 

Lali-iiSnifl «sil — Pattabhirama Iyer. He was attached to the Mysore Samas- 
thanam. He has composed many Sahityams, and also many Javalies in the shape of 
Natakas. 

L^is^u ^saiG— Padmanabha Naidu of Tanjore. Clever in playing the fiddle 
and in giving music lessons. 

^ Padmanabhacbariar attached to the Samasthanam at Vijia- 

nagaram, well known for his Sangeeta Sahityam and skill in playing the Veena. 

uiOuMiiaix apul— -Paramesvara Iyer of Ariyalur. A student of Narayanasami 
Appa» the famous Mridangam player of Tanjore; He plays the Mridangam well. 
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ufOiMtfttjf uicai^l— Paramesvara Bhagavatar Samasthana Vidwan at Travan- 
core. A famous Vidwan in playing the Veena and the Surabath and in performing 
Harikathas. His voice will be as sweet as the music produced ISjp^lhe instrument 
itself. He is the author of many Vamams. Kittu Bhagavatar, Appu Bhagavatar, 
Gopala Bhagavatar, Seetarama Bhagavatar, Mukkay Ganapati Iyer, and Coimbatore 
Raghava Iyer are his students. His sons are Mahadeva Iyer and Ramakrishna Iyer. 

uFiamt ^aiiacir — Parimala Rangan. He lived in the Northern parts of India 
about aoo years ago. He is the composer of many Padams with Yethi-prasams 
in Telugu, ending with the name of Parimala Kanga. 

' ua^aijl^ifdi — Balavanta Row. House-name Dharvada. He was in the 
Hellary District. He was gifted in Hindustani and Karnatic music. He could 
sipg Hindustani Music in the three Sthayis bringing out the Gamakams distinctly. 
His two sons also could sing Hindustani Music so as to delight an audience. 

oMJttjf «tG<ifDLi — Balavanta Row and Bayy a Saheb, younger brothers 
of Maharajah Madhava of Gw'alior. He was very skilful in Sangeeta Sahityam and 
on the Veena. He has composed many Keertanams in praise of Sri Krishna. 

uaiiLiLMlui — Bhava Bhatta 1640. Author of ** Sangeetanupankusa 

uai6uiluii — Bhava Bhatta 1680. Author of '^Anoopa Sangeeta Vilas/’ 
Muraliprakasa/' and '* Nashta«uddishta Prabodhaka Darpana Teeka ” 

uOarafffir— Baiiey Khan. A native of Nepaul skilled in singing Hindustani 
music as Pathantarams and in elaborating the Ragam ' Tappa ’. He could elaborate 
Hindustani Pallavis on a lar^e scale just as in Karnatic music. 

UfT 

uiMai|ii#sir— Bhagyanathan P. of Sivakasi, author of many Christian 
Keertanams. 

giaijr«ii£^O^ail— Pondi Dorasami Tevar» Zemindar of Palavanattam. 
He is widely known for his scholarship in Tamil, Sangeeta Sahityam, singing and 
instrumental playing. President-founder of the Fourth Madura Tamil Sangam. 

LM^aHjaii — Bappiah of Bangalore. He could sing so sweetly that it will be 

difficult to differentiate between an instrument and his voice. 

uif^ — Bharati of Mayavaram. Tirukadayur Bharati and Chinna Bharati 
are brothers, specially proficient in Tamil and music. 

• lifiifd— Parthasarathi Naidu of Madras* A student of Venu, the 

famous Veena player. A distinguished Vidwan in music and in playing the Veena. 

G«ili|.aMl»Ba1akri$htia Chettiyar. He could play the Veena and 
accompany it by his own sweet singing. He could play many instruments with skill 
with the exception of the Violin. ' 

LM^g^^SMrail^Balakrishnayyar, student of Krishna Bhagavatar. He and 
his father Samayyar are good violinists. 
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ut«u«aiii£ Balaswami Deekshatar (1786-1859). Son of Ramasami 

Deekshatar. He was well acquainted with Sangeeta Lakshyam and Lakshanam. He 
learnt to play the Violin also under an English gentleman in Madras through the 
influence of Manali Chinnayya Mudaliar. He could play the Veena, Surabath and 
the Sithar. He was Samasthana Vidwan at Ettiyapuram. He has composed in the 
Saranga, Durbar, Kannada and Rudrapria Ragas. He also composed Darus in 
praise of Venkatesvara Ettappa Rajah in Rudrapria, Durbar and Vasanta Ragas with 
the Muttayee Swarams, and received many gifts by the Rajah. Subbaraya Diksha- 
tar is his grandson as well as adopted son. 

— Bala Bhuvananatha Bhut. Grandson of Bava of Gwalior. 
Could perform Harikathas in Hindustani. 

Liiau ttsjl— Balu Iyer of Madras. A clever violinist. 

Dr. uffoa — Dr. Balu Mudaliar of Trichinopoly. Famous for singing 

and'Veena playing. He learnt music under Subbarayar of Pichandar Kovil. 

utaiflfffp* — Pavavinasa Mudaliar ; clever in Tamil and music. He 

has composed many Mock-heroic Padams with the name of Pavavinasa. He lived 
during the time of Tulaja maharajah. 

uffoii— Bava. He came from Gwaliar. He could perform Harikathas in 
Hindustani with special skill. 

utMmM — Bhaskara Setupati. Raja of Ramnad. Skilful in Tamil and 
Sangeeta Sahityam. He could sing with great charm. 


iSfittdk-^Pingal, B.A. He wrote a book in 1898, on Hindustani Music in 
English and Marati known as ** Indian Music". 

B.A.,L.T.— -Pichaimuthu A.G., B.A.,L.T.*— Organist of S. Peter's 
Church, S.P.G. Tanjore. He is very keen on, and much interested in music. He has 
passed very high examinations in European Music. He plays the organ and the Piano 
with great skill. Many of his students are organists in different places of this 
Presidency. 

iMiiiwi— -Maharaja Pratap Singh of Madhyarjunam. Son of Amar 
Singh Maharajah of Tanjore. He knew music well, and could play the Mridangam 
with skill. He has published the notation for a Raga Tala Malika known as ** Nava- 
ratna Malika" in the Mahratta language so that the Varnakramams might be easily 
understood. He died a few years before Sivaji Mahar^ah. 

i 9 a^su stuoAMil uiaoii^i — Pratapa Ramaswami Bhagavatar of Puvanur near 
Nidamangalam. He is specially clever in music and in Sanskrit compositions. 


qdbii.la Pundareeka Vitthala. He lived about the end of the XVI 

Century. He is the author of **Naftana Nirnaya", Ragamanjari", **Seegra- 
bodhini", ** Namamala," **Shadniga Chandrodaya", ** Ragamala", and Sangeeta Vritta 
Ratnakara^. 
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Purandara Vithaldpss. He was a millionaire of Poona, who 
was so devoted to the God Sri Panduranga Perumal that he was in the habit of sing- 
ing his praises daily by a new Keertanam. He has composed many Alankarams, 
Pillayar Geetams, Keertanams, Suladis, Prabandhams, Tanams and Bbagavan Nama 
Kritis. All the above treat about Vedantam and are in use at the present day in the 
Mathams in the North. 

HgOe^s/tput iCmiss— P urushottama Misra 1730. The author of “Sangeeta 
Narayana.” 


Qu 


GufiugLiL|ffii£— Periya Kuppuswami of Hyderabad. He could play on the 
\T6lin very charmingly and in strict accordance with rules. He ha's composed many 


varnams.. 


atdbroflff— Periatambi Annavi. Surnamed “ Sooryamoorti." A 
decendant of the Nattuva family hereditarily attached to the service of the temple of 
Meenakshi Sundaresa at Madura. Skilled in Bharatam. 

Guim Periya Deviah of Kirur. A good singer. He could play 

the violin strictly adhearing to the rules of Karnatic music. 

Gufai Periya Packiri. Surnamed Mannargudi Packiri. A wonderful 

player on the Nagaswaram. 

Gul^ai — Periya Vyddi. He was Samasthana Vidwan at Sivaganga. 
He and his brother Chinna Vyddi were widely known for their skill in Sangeeta Sahit- 
yam and singing. 

GugioiSHraii— Perumalayyar. Surnamed Mahipalai yeenai Perumalaiyar. ; He 
was Sangeeta Vidwan at Tanjore during the reign of Maharajah^ Sarabhoji (1798-1824). 
Student of Veenai Kalahasti Iyer. The members of his family have been distinguished 
for Veenai playing for generations. He was well known for his handling of Ghana 
Raga Talams. He could play the Rakti Ragas like the Bhairavi for ten days together 
never once repeating what he had first played. He has been honored in the 
Samasthanams of the North receiving palatiquins aild other paraphernalia and Veenais 
inlaid with precious stones as presents. He played a single ragam with elaborations 
for 20 days together in the Pudukotah Samasthanam and was honored. He was 
widely known for his skill in playing the Veena with strict adherence to Talam. 
The village of Mahipala was presented to him by the Maharajah of Tanjore. His 
brother Veenai Narayanasami is also good on the Veena. 

GugifiiSmsjl^Perumalaiyar of Madura. He and his father are clever in play- 
ing the Mridangam. • * 

jsuaii-^Byah .of Tanjore. A good singer of Hindustani music and a skilful . 
player on the Surabath. 
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Guidar&u^uA^Ponnambalam. Son of Nagalingam Appa. He could play the 
violin and the harmonium well. 

Guid0MFffi£— Ponnuswami of Irupoor. A good violinist. 

Guidp^fd— Ponnuswami of Tiruvattoor. He was known as a good musician 
owing to his constant association with Kuppayar. He was a good violinist. He has 
composed many Varnams. He was living in Madras. 

GuicirQi«ii£ — Ponnuswami. A disciple of Subbaraya Shastrial of 1 anjore. 
He could sing well the Keertanams of his guru as well as the Keertanams and Padams 
of Syama Shastrial. 

Guiid0iaii£ — Ponnuswami of Madura. A very good player of Nagaswaram. 

Guid0i«ti£ Ponnuswami Annavi of Madura^ who belonged to the 

hereditary Nattuva family of the temple of Sundaresar. He was well-known for 
teaching dancing and for playing on instruments. 

GutdSaraif — Ponnayya. He was well-known for his skill in teaching dancing 
in the Samasthanam at Travancore. He has composed Tana Sahityam necessary 
for the art of dancing in collaboration with Vadivelu. 

GufdSmiuf iiildalfpl— Ponnay^^a Nattuvanar. He has composed many Keerta- 
nams and Varnams being a profound scholar in Tamil and Telugu. He was made 
much of in the court of Maharajah Sivaji at Tanjore and in the court of Krishna Raja 
Woodayar, Rajah at Mysore. He has composed many Keertams andSahityams on the 
Maharajahs of Mysore, Malayalam and Tanjore. He is held in the highest esteem by 
the Vidwans of the present day as one who was the author of Varnams, Sahityams and 
Padams necessary for the art of dancing and which are in use now from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin. A well-known master in Bharata Sangeeta Sahityam. 

GLiidrtaiait iSAtm— Ponnayya Pillai of Tanjore. A Vidwan in Bharata Sangce- 
tam. A very clever Vidwan in singing Kagam and Pallavi and in teaching dancing. 
He has been teaching the art to many. 

iL 

— Mahamed Sharkvi of Janpore. The originator of Kyal 

Paddhati. 

•aabOiaf — Mahammeru. A native of Tanjore who was Samasthaiia Vidwan at 
Travancore. He could sing to the compass of three Sthayis and a half. He belonged 
to the family of Mathadhipatis. 

isatOgw stdUgrf-- Mahadeva Annavi. Son of Chendiivel Annavi of Tinne* 
velly. He was brought to Tanjore by Maharajah Tulaja and was appointed Samas* 
thana Vidwan. He has composed many Varnams, Keertanams and Swarajatis in 
Tamil and Telugu, which are in use even at present. He made the dancers Vanajatshi 
and- Muttumannar, brought by him from Tinnevelly, dance in the Durbar hall of 
M ahar aj ah Tulajaji to the Vamam called “ Bosaley Thulajendra Rajah” in the Todi 



Ragam. Those who were Samasthana Vidwans at the time, such as Audappayyar, 
yegnai Subbukutti Iyer, Tbirumalai Iyer, Venkatasubbayyar learnt the Veenai under 
him and improved their Bhava, Ragai Talams. Syama &striai of Conjeevaram and 
Muttusami Deekshatar of Tiruvarur practised their Veenai and dancing under him. 
The Maharajah was so delighted with his musical genius that be built a residence for 
him in the Western Main Street of Tanjorci gave him lo velis of land as SarvaiAanyam 
and appointed him Samasthana Vidwan. Sivanandam* Vadivelu and Gurumoorti are 
his Sons. These were also well-known vidwans in Sangeeta Sabityam, the art of 
dancing and in playing the Veena. 

iaaiOpoi aBsit— Mahadeva Iyer. Son of Paramesvafa Iyer who was Samas- 
thana Vidwan at Travancore. He had a magnificent voice and was capable of singing 
in the? three Sthayis. He could play the violin so skilfully that each aksharam could 
be distinctly heard, yeenai Swami Iyer is his son, and Anantaramayyan his student. 

* umiOacu |id(Bajg)l— Mahadeva Nattuvanar of Tanjore. He was very much 
learned in Bharata Sangeeta. Sahityam. He has been honored by many kings and 
nobles with Toda, Kanthi and other presents. 

isaiOiiaidr— Mahadevan. A genuis. He could play the Nagaswaram so 
effectively as to melt the hearts of his hearers. Nallappa, a descendant of his, could 
play the Nagaswaram with strict adherence to Talam. 

lo^ofuf Madaiiapaladeva 1 528. Author of the musical treatise ** Ananda 

Sanjeevana". 

Matirajam Bhagavatar. He could sing in the Madhyama- 
kalam very sweetly. He was at Ettiyapuram in Tinnevelly. 

lafaiidr a.uOp#ttjRl— -Marian, Catephist of Elayirampannai in Tinnevelly. He‘ 
has composed many Keertanams. 

UbT 

— Muilamani Mudaliar. He was a welUknown photogra* 
pher in Madras. He learnt music and became an efficient violinist. His student is 
Johannas Sundararajam. , 

iMM^Aaib — Manickyam. A good violinist. 

iMpwiMsnvi — Madhava Maharajah of Gwalior. He is good in music and in 
playing instruments like the Veena and violin. 

iM(i«n A— Madava Row (Khamasdar). He could sing according to establish- 
ed rules. His son Raghupati Row Is well-known for his singing and playing the 
Surabath and the Mridangam. 

lasgaiss A— Madhava Routv Surnamed “ Wtaywar." Anatiyeofl^lliry. He 
could sing Kirnatic as well as Hindustani music. He had a voi^e which ^i^ed lUto 
music played on the strings. 

mgig Ufligait— Matrubhootayya of Piidukotah. Sop of Sesbafihplp BlMgpyar 
tar. A very proficient musician. 
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utfigUflipui— MatrubhooUyya of Trichinopoly, surnamed Kmri Matru- 
bbootayya. He is the author of many Keertanams in praise of Sri Sugandhi Kunta- 
lambal where he sets forth her sense of justice and ihe people’s devotion to her. He 
has composed many Padams also full of Sringara rasam. He has written the work 
‘ Parijatapaharanam" in the fomj of Keertanams. His Keertanams invariably end 
with the name of “ Tri Sira Giri". _ 

iMgilfaM iSdrSw— Mamundiah Pillai of Pudykotah. A wonderful player of 
the Kbjira. He was specially a genius in Talam. His student is Dakshinamoorti. 

lE 

‘‘eswfalaf*' ankieiff— M.eenakshisundaram Annavi. A lineal descendant of 
the Nattuva family of the temple of Meenakshisundara at Madura. He was famous for 
his Bharata Sangeeta Sahityam. He made a collection of Arya, Dravida, Andhra 
Bharata Shastras. 

(!f 

Ifjlp Oagsjf stRi— -Muttu Ramalinga Setupati Rajah of Ramnad. 

He was clever in Tamil and in Sangeeta Sahityam. Many of bis compositions have 
been printed and are in use. He lived about 4$ years ago. 

•ana«0llw Oajmg nai — Muttu Ramalinga Setupati Rajah of Ramnad. 
He was well*practised in Tamil, Sangeeta Sahityam and in playing instruments like 
the Veena and violin. 

4SI{9 — Muttukrishna Naidu. He and bis son are skilful players of 

Mridangam. 

|fp« 9 aiil— Muttukrishna Mudaliar of Madras. Sumamed "Manali.” 
He and bis son Manali Cbinnaya Mudaliar, aliai Venkatakrisbna Mudaliar, were much 
interested in music. They patronised a number of Tamil scholars as well as Sangeeta 
Vidwans. Sonthi Venkatasubbayyar, Ramaswami Deekshatar, Govinda Oeckshatar, 
Gurumoorti Sastri, Muttu Tandava Kavirayar, Arunachala Kavirayar, Muttusami 
Deekahatar are the most distinguished Vidwans of bis Sabha. 

glfwsid*— Muttuswami. Son of Mariappah. He was specialty proficient in 
Bharatam, Talam and singing. He has been honored with gifts in many Samasthanams. 

Imsfl— Muttuswami Deekshatar 1775. Son of Ramasami Deekbaa* 
tar. He was Samasthana Vidwan at Ettiyapuram. He has composed Keertanams in 
M^ranalavagoula, Ragatalas with Vanudiramams for Aahtapadis in praise of Rama, 
Navagraba Keertanams in Soolpdi Septa Talas, nine Keertanams in praibe of 
K a m a l a m bal and Keertanams in Mei^mraitjita and Amrita Varshini Ragas in praise of 
Venkatesvara E^ppa Bhoqwti. He has also composed Keertanams which end with 
thenameof“Guruguha’’ on Tyaganya Swami and many other swamis in Ragas 
specially , recommended hy Veokatsmskhi so as to bring out the Gamakajatis, the 
Jeevaawarams of the different Ragas and the Raga names. Tirukadavur Bharati, 
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l^cena Venkataramaniah of Avudayarkovll, Tevur Subramania Iyah« Suddha Mridangam 
Tambiappan of Tiruvarur, Ponnayya of Tanjore. Vadivelu, Vettanoor Subbarayalui 
Koranadu Ramaswami, Tiruvalundoor Vilvavanam, lyaswami of Tkuyanir, Kamalam 
of Tiruvarur and Ammanni of Vallalarkoil are his students. 

Muttusami Thevar of Ramnad. A good violinist. 

jnKBaift— Muttusami Nattuvar. Son of Gurumoorti Nattuvar. Native 
of Madras. A very famous Vidwan in Veena and in the art of Bharatam. He was 
Samasthana Vidwan at Venkatagiri and Arni and taught music to the Rajahs. He was 
such a genuis as to sing Pallavis in the io8 talas. Periya V^'dyanatha Iyer, Chinna 
Vydyanatha Iyer, Pattanam Subramania Iyer, Maha Vydyanatha Iyer, Coimbatore 
Raghava Iyer, Veenai Venu, Chidambaram Appakannu, Panchanadam of Tirumulaivoil, 
Pudukota Mamundia Pillai, Talai Nayar Radhakrishna Iyer, Veenai Dhanam, and 
Dancing girl Krishna of Triplicane were among his students. Of these the last named 
Krishna was a famous Veena player in the court of Venkatagiri. Singaram alias 
Veenai Venu is his son. 

(p^ciPaiil — Muttuswami Mudaliar. Tahsildar of Tiruturaipoondi. 
He learnt music under Krishnayyar of Umayalpuram and was skilled in playing the 
violin and in singing. 

Muttuswami Nattuvar. Surnamed ** Oochita Bhava Alan^ 
kara^ He was Samasthana Vidwan at Sivaganga and was honored with a necklace 
for his success in a trial of skill in music. 

— Muttuswami Mudaliar of Palamcottah. A descendant of 
Vengu Mudaliar. He was clever in singing and in playing the Veena. He is the 
composer of many Keertanams. 

Muttuttandavar. He lived before Arunachala Kavirayar. A 
Vidwan in Tamil and music. He has composed many Padams and Keertanams on 
Nataraja of Chidambaram which are noted for their devotional and love elements. 

(fspitfiiiA— Muttu Munuswami. These could play Mridangam so exquisi- 
tely that it will resemble the kiss of lovers. 

Muttayya of Bodinaickanur. Clever in playing the Mridangam. 

Muttayyar. Surnamed ** Kehara’\ He could sing RagaSi Pallavis 
and Keertanams purely in accordance with the rules of Karnatic music. 

uiaaigl— -Muttya Bhagavatar of Srivilliputtoor. He could sing Ragam 
and Pallavi with skill. 

uiaai^i-^Muttya Bhagavatar of Harikesavanallur in the Tinnevelly 
District. A disciple of Sabhesayyar of Madras. A learned Vidwan in Sangeetam and 
Sahityam. He could play the Kote Vadyam with exquisite taste. He is widely known 
for his skill in performing Harikathas. He has visited many places and has been 
honoured every where. 

Munuswami. He could play the harmonium and the violin. 
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^ Oia§«qiii£ — Meruswatni. A descendant* of the Tanjore Matadbipati ; he was 

in the Samasthanam of Malayalam. He could sing well in the three Sthayis. 

*4 

Yuvaranga Bhoopati. Surnamed “ Katchi.” He was Zemindar 
of Udayarpalayam during the reign of Maharajah Tulajaji. He was cognisant of the 
nobleness and the dignity of music and was a keen musician. He was so very chari- 
table and generous that he established a Sangeeta Sabha at his court and was main- 
taining a number of Vidwans. It is said that when once the Maharajah Tulajaji went in 
disguise along with his ministeri in order to find out how things were being carried on 
in his kingdom, he found that a number of Vidwans were assembled at the court of 
Udayarpalayam and were having a musical party. He watched them for a long time and 
was so struck with wonder and shame, that on his return he sent for many famous 
Vidwans at the recommendation of the Zemindar to come to his court and from that 
time forward patronised the art and its savants. He has composed many Padams 
which end with the name of Yuvaranga'\ 

Qiuit 

GiuiiG«lil| Joseph of Neyoor in Trevandrum. Author of many Keerta- 

nams full of beautiful ides. 


€uif.Ocu^ — Vadivelu Nattuvanar. A learned Vidwan in Bharata 

Sangeeta Sahityam ; he was unrivalled in singing and in playing instruments like 
the Veena and the violin. It is traditionally said that when once at a musical party in 
the house of Tanjore Sama Naicker at Madras where he played the violin, the Veena 
player yeinai Kuppayar of Tiruvittiyoor who was lounging in a comfortable cushion, 
known as ** Kathilodu" was so struck with his wonderful skill on the violin that he 
honored him by giving up the seat of honor to him and made a vow never to lounge in 
a Kathilodu again. He sang his Keertanams in the presence of Tyagaraja Iyer who 
was his contemporary and was very much esteemed by bim. Vidwans were in the 
habit of singing their Keertanams before Tyagaraja Iyer in order to obtain tiis approval. 
But seldom would they receive even a nod of appreciation from h,im. But it is tradition- 
ally said that when the Nattuvanar sang a Telugu Padam in the presence of lyer.fnamed 
Na Samiga Namida DayaChooda Rada"), ar sr# in the Bhoorikal- 

yani Ragam in a most melting manner, the Iyer was so much moved that he appreciated 
his singing by nodding as well as by clapping his hands. Again, he was appointed by 
Kulasekhara Maharajah of Travancore as his court Vidwan on a monthly salary of Rs. 
105. Under his tutelage, the Mahargjah has composed many Keertanams, Swarajatis 

h. 
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and Varnams. He stayed at this court for 1 1 years and obtained a name which stands 
unrivalled and was presented also in 1834 with a violin and a box made of ivory with 
the stamp of the Maharajah. He seems to have received many other presents also. 

fljif.Gai«u jiil(B6ug)l — Vadivelu Nattuvanar of Tanjore. He has received many 
an honor in different Samasthanams and has been held in the highest esteem by 
distinguished vidwans. He received a new honor called ** Naradar Tamboolam” 
during the Dusserah festivities by BhaskaraSetupathi Avergal at the court of Ramnad. 
He was clever in Bharata Sangeeta Sahityam and has taught the same to many. 

ojxpujus — Varadappa. Professional name Nartaka. A good teacher of Bhara- 
tam. His son was also clever in the art. 

— Varadachariar. Brother of Narasimhachariar of Tenmatam. 
Bo^h the brothers were clever Vidwans in Veena and the violin. 

-'Varadachariar K., B.A. A charming singer. 

QjsflftUMHJttji — Varahappayyar. He was Asthana Bakshi and Samasthanam 
Vidwan under Maharajah Sarabhqji. A profound scholar and player of Knglish as well 
as Karnatic instruments. He has obtained a medal from the Governor of Madras for 
his skill as a violinist. The Maharajah has given him a residence in Tanjore and a gift 
of Manyam lands at Pasupatikoil. Lakshmana Gosayi, Paramesvara Bhagavatar, and 
Vadivelu are his students. His decendants are skilful Veena Vidwans even now.. 

eunnaA) asnii— Varaham Iyer. A distinguished Vidwan in Veena playing. His 
son is yecnai Gopalaswami Iyer. 


mrr 

Vanchia Sastriar. A very charming singer. 

(SiSl 

oS^cFift — Visakha Maharajah. Maharajah of Travancore. A distinguish- 

ed vidwan in Sangeeta Sahityam, singing and playing the Veena. He is the author of 
many compositions: He lived about 35 yearg ago. 

offAOjjiRji aBw*— Visvanatha Iyer. Son of Maha Vydyanatha Iyer. He could 
sing as well as his father. 

cA'acuiir^ aoS'RRiuil — Visvanatha Kavirayar. A great Vidwan in music who 
flourished in the XIV century in the Vanga Desam. Author of "Sahitya Darpanam." 

nffjfrft'iiR^fRai— Visvanatha Row. He could play the violin and the Surabath 
with skill. 

a 9 l 2 iuG«RUR#:f— Vijayagopal. He has composed Sahitya keertanams which 
end with the name of Vijayagopal. ' 

«ff8CiU€UffR«LMMjiui---Vijaya Varahappayar. He was Veena Vidwan at the 
1 anjore Samasthanam. He is the grandson of Veena Chikka Odappayyar. 
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Qiuil— Veerabhadra Iyer. He composed many imaginative Keerta- 
nanis, Padams and I'illanahs in the Kasika and Desika ragas during the reign of 
Maharajah Pratapsingh (J74C— 1763). He tried his best to bring the South Indian 
Music to an organised system. 

tS'drSnr — Veerabhadra Pillai of Tinnevelly. A good singe** and a 
player on the Veena. He has composed many Keertanams. 

dlii£S(fcrfojft — Veeramaraunivar a/tas Beschi 1680. A European Roman priest. 
After his coming to India, he learnf the lamil language and became a distinguished 
scholar. He is well known as the author of Tembavani", “ Vediarolukkam”, “ Sathur- 
agaradT'and '‘'ronnoor’and the works 011 medicine such as ‘‘ Pancharatnam ”, “ Nava- 
manimalei/' and ■* Nasalkandam.” He is also composer of many keertanams 
distinguished for their language as well as their beautiful ideas and devotional character. 
He was placed in Samadhi in the village of Manapadu (Tinnevelly I)t.) 

— Veeraswami of Irupoor. A good violinist. 

— Veeraswami. House-name Attaikandi. He is the author of a few 
Ragamalikas, Tillanahs and Swarajatis. He is a succe.ssful teacher in music. 

— Veeraswami Sastri of Nayudupettah. A good singer. 
jmdjftftH — Veeraswami Naicker of 1 ’anjore. A T'ahsildar. He was 
clever in playing the Veena and in singing, fie has composed many keertanams. 

jw 1^6 —Veeraswami Naidu of Tanjorc. He was Samasthana Vidwan 
at Kamnad. He was .such a charming player on the Saranda that he was known as 
“.Sflrrf7//<f(i Naicker”. 

— Veeraraghavachariar of Bandanapalli. A good player on 

the Veena. 

fARMoiiull — Veeraraghavayyar. He was Samasthana Vidwan at Tanjore. 
His charming voice got him the appellation of ** Challagair, 


Qqj 


||riu(B — V enkatakrishna Naidu. Generally known as ** Modiram” 
Venkatakrishna Naidu. He could sing Hindustani Ragas beautifully and distinctly. 

— Venkatasubbayar T. B.A., B.L., of Madras. A student of 
Tyagaraja Iyer of I'iruvattoor. He could play the Veena well and could perform 
Harikathas which will be noted for their devotional element. 

Gajdbai.«ij<»uttjl — Venkatasubbayyar of Manombuchavadi. He was a relation 
of Thyagaraja Iyer of Tiruvadi and became a distinguished musician learning the art 
under him. He has composed many Keertanams in praise of Venkatasami. He was 
a good violinist also. Panchapakesa Iyer and Sivarama Iyer are his students. 

GaiEiai.«i!iiMjaii — Venkatasubbayyar. He was Samasthana Vidwan under 
Maharajah Tulajaji. He is the author of many Varnams and Keertanams. It is said 
that he was able to sing 4,000 ragas. The Maharajah gave him 5 velis of wet land as 
Many^am at Tiruvadi. 
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0«tei-«6flMJiil--*Venkatasubbayyan House name ** Spnthi*’. Student of Veena 
Kalahasti Iyer. He was Samasthana Vidwan in the court of Maharajah Tulajaji, He 
composed a Vamam In praise of the Maharajah in the Bilahari Ragam with special 
Kalpana. There are many compositions of his which were composed in the Sabha of 
Manali Chinnayya Mudaliar. Sonthi Venkataramanaiyya is his son. 

GaiihaL.u| stfti— VenkaUpati Rajah. Rajah of Karvetinagar. Clever in music 
and in playing the Veena. He played the Veena to entertain Emperor Edward VII 
when he visited India in 1875 as Prince of Wales. 

Gaiimi-iasuMfiail— -Vencatachalam Iyer. Son of Vunai Audimoorti Iyer of 
Tanjor^. A distinguished Vidwan in mu.sic and the Veena. He is also Veena Vidwan 
in the Tanjore palace like his ancestors. 

Gai 4 ttQLsp Venkatesa Sastri. He belongs to Pallavur near Palghat. 

A |j|bod Mridangam player. 

GaiiiaOL.* aiibf f — Venkatesa Sastri- A beautiful player of Veena and violin. 
Good at giving music lessons. 

GaiittGL« tfiasffaiil— Venkatesa Shastriar. A distinguished vidwan in music 
and in playing the Veena. He wrote the treatise called ^*Sangeeta Swaya Bodhini" in 
189a. 

Gai4ai. tttil— Venkata Iyer of Coimbatore. A charming player of Mridan- 
gam. 

Gaite-ffidl ffii— Venkataswami Raj of Kalahasti. He plays the Veena well 
and is a good teacher of music. 

GsiAsi-wsasi gaii— Venkataramana lyah of Kooratavasi. Disciple of Veena 
Kuppayyar of Tiruvattoor. A great scholar in Sangeeta Sahityam, and a good singer. 
He has composed many Vamam^. 

Geii«i.sisSHrail — Sonthi Venkataramanayya. Son of Sonthi Venkata- 
subbayyar. He was Sangeeta Vidwan in the court of Maharajah Sarabhoji (1798- 
1884). He was as clever as his father in Sangeeta. Sahityam and singing. He is the 
author of many Varnams and can sing Pallavis wonderfully well. 

GaMi«i.fiia aeui — Venkatarama Iyer of Karur. A Sangeeta Vidwan. 

Oaiiiai.ftia etda^Panl— Venkatarama Sastriar. A native ef Melatoor, near 
Tanjore. He was Sangeeta Vidwan under Maharajahs Sarabhoji and Sivaji (1798-1865). 
His compositions excel in combining a number of good Kysiki Padams with many 
Padams noted for their lighter vein. 

Geiiiai.xtis utawpl— Venkatarama Bhagavatar of Kumhakonam. He could 
petform Harikathas. 

Oaidmusais usaai|il— Venkatarama Bhagavatar. Noted for his music and 
skill in performing Harikathas. 

Oaiitti.sasnaail— Venkataramayyar.. He was sumamed ^ Irw^haMm'^ 
because his musical compositions were so difficult to be sung by others. He has com- 
posed a Keertanam in Tpdi, named '^Satamanr, in pndse of Bodhendim Swami and a 
few Keertanams on Maruthanaliur swami which all end with the, name of Go^a? 
krisbna. He seen» to have lived during the closing years of Audapjpayjv. 
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OMlwi.>f«nMul — Venkataramayyar. A native of Anmapet near Tanjore. A 
good violinist. 

Gwte-ataMnbl—Venkataramayyar of Velipalayam. A Sangeeta Vidwan. 

GMAai.n«Mail— Venkataramayyar of Tinnevelly. A good musical instructor. 
His student Gopalayyar is a good violinist 

GMiKi.n«MMul — Venkataramayyar. Brother of Samba Iyer of Mysore. A 
proficient scholar in music. He and his sons Ramaswami Iyer and Lakshmana Iyer 
play the Veena well. 

GaiAai , sssMMui —V enkataramayyar. A student of Singalachariar. A good 

singer. 

Gwiut.siMUMul—Venkataramayyar of Varahoor. A charming singer. 

GaiAai-siMMul— Venkataramayyar. Sumamed " KonugoUf'. A good singer 
on the higher octaves. 

Gaidiai. wauiail-- Venkataramayyar of Vettanur. Student of Oikshatar. He 
plays the Veena well and his son Swetaranya Iyer is a good violinist 

Gaidiai . ssitb^Venkatarow of Kumbakonam. Clever in singing and in play- 
ing the violin and the Mridangam., 

GwAai.ss4b— Venkalarow. A violinist He is Sangeeta Vidwan it the 
court of Pittapuram. He is a wonderful player on the violin. 

GwAat. Migdfatal— Venkata Vydyanathar. He and Muddu Venkatamakhi 
were Vidwans who belonged to the VenkatamiKhi school. 

G«iAa0i.i«s(nli.6usi(r— Venl&tesvara Ettappa Rajah 1816-1839. ^ 

Ettyapuram. Much interested in music. He patronised and supported many musi- 
cians. He learnt music as well as the Veena. He has composed a Keertanam in 
Tamil in the Mukhari Ragam, named " Sivagurunadanei\ 

GwAaiosit siA— Veilkasami Row of Madras. Sheristadar ih the Revenue 
Board office. He was clever in music, in singing and in playing the Veena. 

OaiAg— Venku of Chidambaram. He and his brother Swaminathan were 
skilful in playing the Mridangam and in Talam. 

GwA^ usooigl— Venku Bhagavatar of Tinnevelly. A student of Vadivelu 
Nattuvanar. He knew a good number of old Keertanams. He was good in singing 
Raga Alapanas and Pallavi Swarams. He is the author of many Darns, Keertanaom, 
Tanams and Vamams. He lived about 60 years aga Brahmananda Paradeai ia hia 


Gwiig iiAlw-^Menku PUlai of Tinnevelly. He was veiy clever in playiof 
Ragas and Pdlavi on the violin very neatly and with elaborative skill. 

OwMasussA— Venkobs. Row. A student of Krishna Sfundara Iyer of 
. Umeyflpuram. He vims g diatingniahed vidwan in plgying the violin, Jalatarangaaa 
aad Miridangam eml iii vocal pnne, He .belonged to Tanjore. Hia brother Rama Row 
vnm equidly.dibtiiiguisiied. 
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0 «i 4 iftuiBiPiuiJu» — Veukatagiriappa of Hyderabad. Many Javalis have been 
composed by him. 

Gcutei.»ii£— Poosala Venkataswami. A good player of Nagaswaram. 

G«j 4 iai.iA£ — Venkatamakhi 1660. Son of Govinda Deekshatar. He learnt 
musiC; instrumental playing, singing and ].akshya Lakshananis from his brother Yegna 
Narayana Deekshatar and from Sangeeta Vidwan Tanappa Acharyar. He is the author 
of the musical work “ Chaturdandiprakasika " which treats in an extensive manner 
alfout Veena, Sruti, Swaram, Melam, Kagam, 'I'ayam, Geetam, Frabandham and Talam. 
He has also composed 24 Ashtapadis on Tyagarajayya of Tiruvarur. 

GaiiliaL.iifi«nr|ii(^ — Venkataramanadoss. He is now Vcena Vidwan at the 
court of Vijayanagaram. Grandson of Ker/m Gururayachar. A distinguished vidwan 
in Sangeeta Sahityam and in singing ragam and pallavi. He has so mastered the 
Veena by his tremendous practice that he could play even the most intricate music 
with the greatest ease and rapidity. 

GaiaBi — Venu. Son of Muttuswami Nattuvar of Madras. He is a well known 
musician who learnt the art under his father and under Vmm Tyagayyar of Tiruvatti- 
yur, and is very proficient on the Veena. Subbukutti Iyer of Mylapore and Partha- 
saradhi Iyer are his students. 

GcuQpGsiuMfu^i^ fiiiuG — Venugopala Doss Naidu. Surnamed ** Veera 
Soora Veerakanthamani." He is a vidwan who obtained the Kantamani for coming 
out successfully in a musical trial at Sivaganga. 

GaiapiG«Ruii«gdr— Venugop.^lan of Negapatam. A very good player of 
Nagaswaram. 

G«i^|iRaiM 9 ^«^iuRi— Vcdanayaga Shastriar. 1774-1864, A distinguished 
vidwan in Tamil and musical composition. He was Sangeeta vidwan in the court of 
Sarabhoji maharajah when Bava Pandithar was prime minister. He wrote the history 
of the Bhonsle Royal family in the shape of poems and received special honors. He is 
the author of 120 works, great and small, such as **Gnanapada Keertanams,*’ 

” Bethlehem Kuravanji,” “ Gnanakummi,’* “ Paraparakanni,'* ** Aranathintham/* 
** Gnanavulah/* Jepamalai '* and Perinbakadal His descendants still live in the 
house built for him by the Rajah and are singers. Gnanadeepammal, Gnanasikhamani 
Shastriar, Noah Gnanadhickyam Shastriar and Elias D^vasikhamani Shastriar are 
his descendants who were gifted in Tamil and musical composition. 

Gai^^iiuadb Vedanayagam Pillai of Mayavaram. A munsif. Student 

of Meenakshi Sundaram Pillai. A celebrated vidwan in Tamil and Sangeeta Sahityam 
and a good player on the Veena. More than a thousand of his Keertanams have been 
printed and are in use. His wife and children were also proficient in Veena and 
singing. He is also the author of other works treating on justice and morality. 
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Vcdapuri Kuppus^ami Deekshatar of Kumbakonam. 
Proficient in playing all kinds of instruments. 

Goi^a— Veda. Author of ** Sangeeta Makaranda 

Goi^i^^ ueaai^l — Vedanta Bhagavatar of Kalladakuritchi. Son of Muttu 
Sastriar. Clever in vocal music. 

MiGugcAiLaimi^iP — Vaikunta Shastri. He is the author of many Keertanams in 
Sanskrit, especially in the Desika Kagas. which are well known for their charm and 
beautiful ideas. They end with the name of “ Vaikunta 

flA€u^^~V[yddi known as Manatattu Vydyanatha Iyer. He could sing 
Karnatic music purely without any admixture. His brother Kamaswami Iyer and his 
son l')orasami Iyer are charming singers. 

asttjft — Vydyanatha Iyer of Mayavararn. A distinguished player 
on the V'’eena. He possesses good laya gnanam. He is a great vidwan in singing 
Pallavi. llis son Sabhesa Iyer could play the Veena very well. 

flSttjll— Vydyanatha Iyer of Kaverirajapiiram. A clever singer. 

sBiul— Vydyanatha Iyer of Arantangi. A good whistler and a 

good singer. 

onai^iUiiii^ Vydyanatha Bhagavatar of Soolamangalam. lie could 

perform Harikathas bringing out specially the devotional element. 

«nQijau;si^ uiiftQj^A — Vydyanatha Bhagavatar of Nemaii. Kajamannarkoil. 
lie could perform Harikathas. 

onoj^iujiii^uiiftcii^A— Vydyanatha Bhagavatar of Melatur. Me could perform 
Harikathas beautifully. 

ADGujiujjiiu^iui lAsn — Vydyanatha Iyer. Son of Duraiswami Iyer of 
Vyacheri, a village near 1 'anjore. Kven when very young he learnt the art under his 
father, and pratised it so well that he could sing with the greatest charm in public 
Katcheris. He was a man of principle.s. He was a distinguished and profound 
scholar in Sangeeta Sahityam and singing. He could sing Keertanams magniticently 
well with a due discrimination of Qhana, Naya and De.sika Kagas. He has been 
honored in good many Samasthanams. Me was Sangeeta Vidwan in the court of 
Sakaram Saheb. He .sang the Kagamalika on the 73 Melakartas in the Sangeeta Mahal 
at Tanjore in the presence of Sakaram Sahib and received special honors in appreci- 
ation thereof. He received the title of '* Maha Vydyanatha Iyer " in his i3th year when 
he was singing in the midst of many Vidwans assembled at the Mutt of Tiruvaduturai 
near Kallidakuritchi. His students are FuMe Swaminatha Iyer of Palamanerii 
Saminatha Iyer of U may alpuram, Sabhesa Iyer of Madras, and Ffena Vydyanada Iyer. 

MiaMLi^ — Vyapuri Muttu of Tirupapuliyur. A good player of Mridangam. 


For Addiiional Na$H0S Sa Appendix. 
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6. Some points to be noted in the above list. 

We have not had complete information about the history of the Vidwans 
mentioned in the above list and their musical talents. Moreover, as the particulars 
about many of the Vidwans were obtained after a long delay, we were not able to 
mention them here. There is also some doubt about the musical works of these 
vidwans. However, we must say that great men like Purandara Vithal Das» 
Kshetragnar, Tyagaraja Iyer and Arunachala Kavigal whose names are found in the 
list are among those who made many compositions in Karnatic music and helped to 
preserve the Karnatic ragas from being altogether forgotten. The element of devotion 
which ^their works reflect and the Sancharam of those Ragas which are 
specially suited to such devotion are something marvellous. They are held 
in the highest esteem like the nectar of gods which never satiates. After 
them many Vidwans have composed Padams, Keertanams, Varnams, Raga- 
malikas and Chittaswarams quite commensurate with the dignity of Karnatic 
music which are in use at the present day. Among these, the following 
prominent Vidwans have been regarded as worthy of the highest esteem ; — Purandara 
vital Dos, Kshetragnar, Tyagaraja Iyer, Arunachala Kavigal, Venkatamakhi, Gururaya- 
charlu, Veem Kuppayyar, Sadasiva Rayar, FrrMa Venkataramana Doss, Singalachariar, 
Mahadeva Annavi, Vadivelu Annavi, Subramania Iyer, Syamasastrial, Muttuswami 
Deekshatar, Venkatasubbayyar, Subbaraina Iyer, 'I'alapakkam Chinnaya, Venkata- 
subbayyar of Manombuehavadi, Maha Vydyanatha Iyer, Kaduva Bhagavatar and Somu 
Iyer of Talaignayar. Being gifted with the powers of original musical composition, 
they have composed many works in Tamil, Sanskrit and Telugu and have sung them 
also with'the greatest charm. The following eminent vidwans have been singing them 
and are singing them so as to bring out their chief rasams so that their singing itself 
might be considered celestial : — Maha Vydyanatha Iyer, Subbarayar of Pitchandar- 
koil, Raghavayyar, Madras Subramania Iyer, Singaram alias Venu, Chinna Vyddi; 
Peria Vyddi, &rabha Shastrial, Madras Sabhesa Iyer,,Seenu Iyengar of Ramnad, Para- 
mesvara Bhagavatar, Packiri of Mannargudi, Ponnusami of Madura, Gururayacharlu 
of Vizianagaram, Soorya Narayana Somayaji, Venkatr.ramana Doss, Samannah of 
Mysore, Subbannah of Mysore, Seshannah of Mysore, ChaUagali Krishna Iyer, Veena 
Perumalayyar, Veena Subbukutti Iyer, Veena Kalyam^krishna Iyer, Fiddle Thirukodi- 
kaval Krishnayyar,'Palanianeri Swaminatha Iyer, Bidaram Krishnappa, Tirupayanam 
Panchapakesa Sastrial, Anantarama Bhagavatar, Konerirajapuram Vydyanatha Iyer, 
Tiruvadi Subramania Iyer, Mayavaram Veena Vydyanatha Iyer, Mridangam 
Narayanasami Appah, Mridangam Alaganambi, Mridangam Dakshinamoorti, Mridan- 
gam Krishnayyar, Flute Sanjeevi Row, Fiddle Panchapakesa Bhagavatar, Kotevadyam 
Muttya Bhagavatar, Fiddle Masilamoni Pillai, Fiddle Govindasami Pillai and 
others. Besides these, the following distinguished musicians have composed many 
Keertanams and printed and published them so that the Tamilians might use them 
for years: — Thevur Anantabharati, Gopalakrishna Bharati, Arunachala Kavigal, 
Kavikunjaram Iyer, Ramasami Iyer, Muttu Kamalinga S .tupat% Vcdanayaga Shastriar, 
Vedanayagam Pillai and others. Their musical genius, the beautiful ideas in their 
compositions and the beautiful language in which they are clothed have taken the 
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hearts of the Tamilians by storm and they are used by them with great reverence 
even now. But it is a matter for regret that many otlicr Keertanams are in use at the 
present time the ideas of which are not clear even to the singers or the hearers, to the 
exclusion of the old Keertanams full of pregnant ideas which appeal most tellingly 
to the hearts of the people. If tl^ singing of the devotional Keertanams like those 
of Tyagaraja Iyer were preceded by an explanation of the meanings thereof they could 
be better appreciated. Mere sounds without the ideas are entirely fruitless, and 
they serve but to kill time. We desire very much that the Tamilians of South India 
should hear more than they now do the singing of Tamil Keertanams and devotional 
compositions like Thevaram, Thiruvachagam, Thiruvoimoli, and Thayiimanavar Padal 
so that they might easily understand the ideas in them and be benefited. All Keertanams 
in alien languages should first be interpreted before being sung. One who understands 
the meaning of a song in praise of God and appreciates it derives more benefit than one 
who hears it merely in a foreign tongue. Just as a hart gives up its life when it hears 
the sweet sound of bells, the life of men who strive after sweet sounds only ends fatal. 
A geetam which possesses no good ideas is lifeless and devoid of any use. When a 
man who delights in singing the excellence of the deity expresses it by means of songs, 
his heart is entranced and gets concentrated in the deity and he obtains the high 
privilege of seeing him face to face. Those who hear such devotional songs obtain the 
same privilege. But those who hear the mere sweet sounds do not derive any benefit 
but forget the sounds soon. Man whose nature js wicked certainly requires devotional 
music which has the tendency of eradicating his evil nature. One to whom lyal J amil 
does not appeal will at least be affected by Isai Tamil or music. Great sages have 
declared that a Brahmin who sings mere sounds without any meaning in them should 
not be allowed to remain in the company of Brahmins while having their dinner. We 
are sure that if Vidwans are requested to give a short interpretation of the Keertanams 
they intend to sing they will only be too glad to understand them themselves and give 
the meaning to others. 

7. The Maharajahs and Nobles who patronised Karnatie music on 

a large scale. 

It will not be out of place here to make honourable mention of those Maha- 
rajahs and nobles who maintained and patronised Sangeeta Vidwans by giving resi- 
dences to them, gifts of lands and endowments and also encouraged them from time to 
time by giving them clothes, jewels and other presents and helped the continued 
progress of music : — 

Tanjort Samasthanom — Maharajahs Tulajaji and Pratap Singh. 

A/n/qyaAiiff— -Maharajahs Kulasekhara Perumal and Ayilya. 

Ramnad^VLyxXXyx Ramalinga Setupati Avergal. 

yeHkaUtg$ri^U9hsir9j9h Rajagopalakrishna. 

Vwianaguram — Maharajah Pasupati Ananda Gajapati. 

PiUapuram — Rajah Venkata Kumara Soorya Row Bahadur. 

Puduhoiah — Maharajah Ramachandra. 

Afysofv—Mahan^hs Krishna Raja Oodayar and Chama Raja Oodayar. 
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Aurinv’/w/F^w;*— Kajah Venkatapathi. 

£///yrt///;7W“-Mahai*aiahs Jagadeesvara Kttappa and Jagadeesvara Rama 
Kumara Ettappa. 

-/f/v//— Ja^eerdar 'f'hirumalai Row. 

/froYf/w/^Jageerdar Uvaranga Bhoopati. 

7 '/r//(Yir/i//////rn/— Mathadhipatis Ambalavana Desikar, Subrainania Desikar and 
Ambalavana Desikar. 

Mtiimli — Muttukrishna Mudaliar alias Chinnaya Miidaliar and Venkatakrishna 
Mudaliar. 

The above mentioned have not onl}' patronised musicians by giving them 
eoperything they required but were themselves capable of correcting the mistakes of 
these vidwans and to sing and make original compositions themselves and leave them 
in use for the future generations with their stamp of authority. Although Indian music 
cannot boast apparently of so many eminent patrons who have left an everlasting name 
in the field of music yet we have at the present day the Maharajahs of Mysore. Tra- 
vancore, (‘ochin, Pudukotah. Vizianagaram, Pithapuram, Ramnad, Ettiyapuram and 
other provinces who are keen patrons of musicians. 

8. The Many whose names are left out in the list of traditional 

musicians. 

Besides the musicians whose names occur in the above list, there are legions 
of musicians who have been' distinguished for their Sangeeta Sahityam and for their 
efficiency in the three important elements of music, viz., Bhava, Raga and 'lalam who 
are found among the class of Ochars, AnnaviSi Players of Nagaswaram, Davuh MrU 
dangam, Veena and Mukhaveena, Gandharvas, Devadasis and Dancing girls. We know 
*hat these who had attained special efficiency in the three chief elements of music, 
Bhava, Raga and Talam had learnt the ait from the very beginning and had made it 
their means of livelihood. Among these, the Gandharvis (female singers) were and are 
excellent singers. Of these we find that there were many excellent players on the 
Veena at a very early period as we see from the case of Madhavi who lived 2,000 years 
ago during the reign of Karikal Cholan and from the Veena music of Gandharva- 
dattayar. Such musicians are found at present also. As we have been unable to 
obtain their names and other particulars regarding them in time we have not mentioned 
them here. That they were the original storehouse from which all music was dissemi- 
nated later on is a well established fact. It is a world-known truth that Brahmins and 
others learnt the art of playing the Mridangam about 30 years laiter on and appeared 
before the public. But the time when music was learnt because it was a means of 
livelihood is very modern, viz., within the last f ,000 years. For even In the Puranas 
and Kathas which we consider an<;icnt we find Gandhams, Yskshas, Kinnarer,Ximpuru- 
shar, Nagar and persons like Tumburu, Naradar, Rambba, Tiliottama, Oon^asi and 
Menaka who appeared before the durbar of Rajahs and performed thehr music before 
them in public. It is said that in the same period the Brahinina jprepared the Uomam,. 
Chanted the Vedas, blessed others, obtained Tapam and were fed. But it is nowhere said 
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that a Brahmin sang or danced at the time or played the Nagaswaram or the Veena. 
Further as the Upanishads declare that those who perform dancing, singing and gesti- 
culating should be excluded from dining with the Brahmins it is clearly seen that the 
Brahmins had nothing to do with those arts. Yet they are included in the category of 
those who pronounced the name of the deity and extolled him before others. 

The above mentioned Sangeeta Vidwans sang only the Karnatic music 
though they did not have any decided opinion on the Srutis that were in use there. 

9. Some points as regards the 7a Melakartas. 

The twelve Swarams of the Karnatic music and the Ragas that are formed by 
the various combinations of them have been held from ancient times as the Mother- 
Ragas by the Tamilians as well as others who made the Tamil Country their abode and 
such has been the use even at the modern time. Some of these without troubling 
themselves to understand what the Srutis are, quote a few Sootrams to contend that 
the 22 Srutis mentioned by the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram are the one in use in 
the music of South India. Distinguished musicians like Kshetragnar and Tyagaraja 
Iyer have not definitely stated which Srutis are used in particular ragas. But musi- 
cians like Venkatamakhi and Maha Vydyanatha iyer have composed Geetams and Kaga- 
malikas in the 72 Melakartas. Chinnasami Miidaliar, M.A., has stated that Venkata- 
makhi says in his Chaturdandiprakasika " that he is the originator of these 72 
Melams and that it is impossible to prove the existence of either more or less than 
the number. Mr. Mudaliar says as follows : — 

Ottaramelnm 36. 

(a) The division of Ragas mentioned in the chapter on Kaga Vivekam in the **Sangeeta 
Ratnakaram*’ of Sarngadevar is not in use. 

(b) The number of melams in use mentioned in '*Swara Mela Kalanidhi'* of Rainanmtya 
is evidently not correct as there were only 19 in use at the time. 

(c) Venkatamakhi, in his ** Chaturdandiprakasika'* has distinctly held that if the Mela- 
prastaram were made in regular order without changing the beginning and ending Swarams in 
Poorvangam and Oottarangam and without omitting any of the Vikriti Swarams, there could 
only result 7 a Melams, 36 with the Suddha Madhyamam and 36 with the Prati Madhyamam. 

2. If anybody objects and says that there are only a few of them in use, while the others 
are useless and are put down just for the sake of adding importance, Venkatamakhi has the follow- 
ing answer ready : 

(u) There are diversities in men. 

(b) There are diversities in countries. 

(c) Many Desika ragas which have been taught in the past are being taught in the pre- 
sent and will be taught in the future by singers snd musicians who have mastered different kinds 
of aystems, ha\*e crept in, which have either become familiar to us by constant use or are found 
only in ireatfses, in course of tihie these have also melams common to many of the ragas. 

(d) The existence of some imporUnt Desiks ragas such as Psntu Varali and Kalyani and 
the Mdas common to them. 

M These 7s Melakartas have been made by us to comprehend all these rsgss. So sny 
opinion that some of these are useless cannot stand* 
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(/) in ray that an important Vrittam is uarWa which ia found in the midatof an ocean 
of Vrittama proved to be absolutely’ true by ** Vrittaratnakaram'V and. which ia obtained by virtue 
of the extenaive process of Prastarami will never hold. 

(^) To say tliat a Talam is absolutely useless which is arrived at by the tedious process 
of Talaprastarain, and which ia found among a vast collection of such Talama will, not hold either. 

(h) No one will dare to add or take away a Melam from the 7a Melama which have been 
very carefully derived from the ^Yell known 1 2 Swarams* If any one does sOb all my efforts have 
been in vain. Even Sivan who has an eye in the forehead will find it impossible to do so. So 
just as the letters known as ** Matrukaighal" are fixed at 51, the 12 Melama are fixed. There 
could ^be neither more nor less^ Thus I have established the theory of 7s Melama, &c., ftc.** 

Although these 72 Melakartas and the Ragas derived from them refer to 
Hilrnatic music, they have been arrived at so as to create some doubt in the process of 
formation. The Geetams and Sahityas of Purandhara Vithal Das ^ho lived in 1500 A.D. 
before Venkatamakhi are in use even now. In the treatise known as Vyasaghata- 
kam" which is even prior to the time of Purandhara Vithal Das we see the Ragas Kana- 
kangi, Ratnangi, and Ganamoorti with the marks of Graha, Nyasa and Amsa Swarams. 
It seems that Purandhara Vithal Das lived before Venkatamakhi and that the treatise 
<< Vysaghatakam" was anterior to his time. The fact that the names Kanakangi", 
Ratnangi" and Ganamoorti '* which occur in^e 72 Melakartas have been mutilated 
into ** Kanakambari", ** Penadyuti” and ** Ganasmnavarali" warrants us to say that a 
new treatise has been written with the help of the old, thus expunging the prior one 
completely. Compare the fact how treatises in alien tongues, which only copied the 
ideas in the old Tamil works, have been written so as to hide completely the 
original. 

zo. The New garb in which the old X03 modes (ufdxacir) appear. 
There are those who would not accept the theory of the 72 Melakartas but 
would persistently declare that there are only 19 Ragas in accordance with the views 
of the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram and Ramamatya. We might wonder how the 
103 modes which were in use 3,000 years ago went out of use. But the truth is they 
have not disappeared. The old ragas are still in use at present. But only their names 
are found changed in alien languages and different Sahityams are found in them but 
the old Varna Mettus still remain. But in course of time when the ragas, the swarams 
and the Srutis became open to doubt, different theories were put forward, many 
mixtures resulted and the original ragas were marred. No one cared to find out the 
errors nor to ascertain the Srutis which occurred in the ragas in use. So there is no 
chance of learning any of these by means of books but one has to serve to or 12 years 
before one is able to master them. As we were making researches into Swarams, 
Srutis and Ragas, we found it expedient to organise a Sabha of Vidwans so that thc^ 
may be systematised, and thei^lt was the establishment of the Tahjore l^ngeeU 
Vidya Mahajana Sangam. 
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VII. THE TANJORE SINGEETA VIDYA MAHAJANA UNOAH. 

X. Why the Sangftm was started. 

We tried for a long time to have a knowledge of musici which is held 
superior even to nectar, and to find out its secrets. Many essays on music appeared 
from time to time in the journals for the past tew years, which were more or less of a 
conflicting character. But in the midst of them we found many doubts as regards 
Srutis and Ragas, a few doubts which resulted from the confusion of the Dwavimsati 
Srutis with the Srutis of the Karnatic music. Knowing that there was no reason why 
such doubts should arise and being assured that there must be many distinguished 
' Vidwans in South India who would be able to clear those doubts, and whose words 
would be of much benefit to the public, we sent the following article to ''SetUamir' 
* the organ of the Madura 1 amil Sangam* to '*Swadesa Mitran " and to the ''Hindu " 

INDIAN MUSIC. 

O thou journal which is illustrious and famous as fine gold! we were very 
much pleased and encouraged to see an article in your columns with the heading 
Indian Music "i specially as we have been making researches into the secrets of 
Indian Music for the past lo years.' We write the following article to be published in 
your valuable journal as we find that under the patronage of many distinguished 
Vidwans and Maharajahs you publish many new and interesting articles day by day. 

INDIAN MUSIC. 

“Sir, 

I was highly delighted to read in the brilliant columns of your paper the 
article under the title of Indian music”. 

For the last ten years I have been an earnest student of that subject, and my 
enquiries in respect of it have been chiefly directed towards finding out the secret 
scientific principle which underlies and pervades Indian Music. I venture to send 
you these lines, as your organ is patronized by many excellent men of culture, and 
the columns thereof are everyday luminous in the discussion of many a new and 
valuable topic. 

Every body knows that in creation, man. bird, beast and reptile, each is 
endowed with a strong love of music and an inherent sound sufficient for the expression 
of pain or pleasure on the part of the individual. 

From the level of herbs onwards, throughout the whole range of the Vegetable 
Kingdom endowed with a single sense, the influence of music could be 
traced. The Mango, the Jack, the Date, the Tamarind, the Gooseberry, the Margosa, 
the Champaca, and other trees that flower with the advent of the south wind, Mallika, 
Kundumailika. and other plants and hill trees that blossom by the sway of the west wind, 
the Naval, the Tazhai and others of saime species, the Parijata, the Pichy, Mullai, 
Samanti^ the Rom, the Lotus, and othdr plants, Sampangi,JiBiiki and other trees, the 
many spMies of herba-^ll these put forth their blossom in response to the placid vibra- 
tion that pervades the wind. If chat be so^ it goes without saying, that human beings 
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endowed with a tiix sense also are moved by concord of sounds. When we 
reflect that God in the shape of a still small voice (i Kings 19-13) spoke to a devotee, 
we may realise that He alone exists as Universal Harmony, flooding and penetrating 
the heavens and the Universe and all things animate as well as inanimate, in varying 
degrees of vibration. From infancy to old age. it is melody that makes life sweet and 
cheerful. From the finite harmony on the material plane, the consciousness is uplifted 
and becomes fit for the perception of spiritual joy which opens the door to Divine 
ecstacy which is the mould or channel through which harmony flows. The universe is 
the expression of the Divine Sound Aum, and the Divine Life that pervades it and con- 
stitutes its origin is Vibration which is fundamentally Sound-Word which was God 
(John 1 -m). If this is Divine, what better analogy could be given for the potentiality 
of melody ? 1 le, the embodiment of vibration, is the Life of all existence, the energy of 
the Life, the emotion of the energy, the perception, the sound and expression of the 
joy- 

'I'he saints introduced the seven essential tones of scale out of the Divine 
sound, that is, out of the tonal relationship of God to matter, made Srutis of all its 
modulations, its rhythmical flexibilities and ramifications ; praising Him who is the 
limit of all vibrations and the embodiment of all harmony, they (the saints) wedded 
themselves with the spirit of Eternal Good. And people who could not perceive the 
real value gf music, employed it to serve their ends on the material plane which appear- 
ed to them all in all. 

Music is thus valuable on the material plane as well as on the spiritual. 
There is a natural tendency bn the part of people to learn it, to practise it, to teach it to 
others and enjoy it while alone and in the company of others as well ; and even stu- 
dents who are unable to carry on their practice to the full measure of their desire, 
always cherish to be lifted into at-one-ment with the highest altitudes of music. Of 
such I am one. 1 request that accomplished musicians who read this will clear my 
doubts and thus pave the way for the growth and better understanding of Indian 
music. 

1. What is the origin of the ' Sapta Swaras*. What was the order of their 
development ? Is there at present any rule which w*ould enable any one to sound the 
various ‘Swarams* in oi der ? 

2. Is it true tl.jre are 22 Srutis in the Octave? If so, what are they? 

What are the views of the celebrated S trnga Devar and Matai'ga Rishi on the 
subject? Arc the different names used by them for the Srutis such as ‘Teevra*, 
' Kumudvati,’ *Manda\ *Chandovati* etc., and the names for the *Jatis' such as 
* Deepta', 'Ayata', *Mridu’, 'Madhya' and 'Kanina' still in use? According to the 
two authors mentioned above, there are the 4 ' Sas', 4 ' 4 3 ' Ris ’, 3 ' Dhas', 

2 ' Gas' and 2 *Nis' in the Octave.- Could any one state the names and their places 
in the Octave ? Are such * Swarams' in practical use ? 

3. Are there only 1,008 varieties of 'Ragams* which could be derived by the 
permutation and combination of all the 'Swarams' except the permanent 'Sbatjsmaoi* 
and 'Panchamam' ? Or, is there room for the birth of more Ra^ ? 
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4. Are there any fixed principles satisfying all the Sruti rules allowing for 
•Vakram* and •Varjyam’, by which one could easily understand the ‘Sancharam’ (ramifi- 
cation) of any Kagam and detect mistakes in them while being sung ? 

5. Some say that the *Sancharam* of a ragam is determined by its *Gectam*> 
Are there any who have a knowledge of those 'Geetams* and can they prepare a 
* Geetam* for the Kagam specified below in any time they choose and give the rules 
which guided them in such a composition ? 

Sa, Ga4, Ma2, Oha6, Pa, Dha6, Ni6, Sa ; Sa, Ni6, Pa, Ma2. Ri4, Sa. The name 
of the Kagam is Navanita Panchamam ; Sub-Kagam of Varuna Priya ; 24th Tayi- 
Kagam (mother lone;. 

6. I'he Kiri ANAMs of many renowned musicians such as Mudduswami 
Dikshatar of Tiruvalur, Syamasastrial of Janjore, Subramania Iyer of Trivady, 
.Sadasiva Kao of Mysore, and 'I'yagaraja Iyer of 'frivady are held in the highest 
estimation in South India. What was the basis of these Kirtanams? Have they 
handed down to any one the mysteries of their science ? It is traditionally known that 
the sage Narada furnished Tyagaraja Iyer with a Chuvadi (book) containing rules which 
enabled him to compose a fresh Kiktanam every day for the worship of the Deity. 
This tradition, coupled with the peculiar excellence of his Kirtanas, mgkes me bold to 
think that such a work exists. If so’ who has it now ? 

7. Docs the primary Melakarta which is the basis of all possible Kagams 
exist anywhere at the present day ? 

8. From the Kighth Tayi Kagam, Hanumai-todi. which has SuimuA Kf. and 
Saoharana Ga in the Seale, is it scientifically correct to derive the following as 
Janya-Kagam? 

Toui with the 2nd Sruti Kk and 3rd Sruti (ia etc., Bhoopai.am with the third 
Sruti Re, and the 5th Sruti Ga etc.. Asaveri with the first Sruti Re and the third Sruti 
Ga etc? Perhaps, for the sake of effect, they used the 3rd Sruti instead of the and and 
the 5th instead of the 4th Sruti in the Bhoopala Kagam, and they constructed the 
Asaveri by substituting the ist in the place of the and and the third in the place of the 
4th. What is the reason for this violation of principles? If two different kinds of 
Srutis (one of them decidedly unscientific) are used in many KagamSt will it not 
confound those who strive to learn the science of music ? My humble opinion is there 
must exist somewhere a definite set of rules by, learned musicians which will certainly 
not lead any one astray. I suggest this for the main reason that if such rules existi it 
will be a decided boon that will open a royal road to the study of scientific Indian music. 

9. At the present day there is no unanimity of opinion as regards the inter- 
val between the 12 semitones of the octave. Some hold that with the exception of the 
never varying Sa and Pa, the other notes are arranged on the principle of Equal 
lemperament Along with this, there is the idea that Indian music cannot be literally 
played on the Piano or the Harmonium. My firm belief is that all possible Ragams 
that could be brought under the 72 Mflefcaulas which have the la Semitones as their 
basis can correctly be played on these instruments. But it will be impossible to play 
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those Ragams which are derived from the 22 Srutis which arc made up of quarter 
tones. The insufficiency of the harmonium, for Indian music, is paatly derived from 
the inability to discriminate between the Ragams that could be played on it and the 
Ragams that could not be played. 1 o give an instance, it is possible to play the 
Dheera Sankarabharana Kagam which has in its scale the 4th Sruti Re and Dha etc., 
but not the brilliant and effective Sankakabharanam which has the sth Sruti Re and 
Dha etc. If these two notes, the sth Sruti Re and Dha are given up, the brilliant 
Ragam will have lost its life, though it might resemble the Ragam in other respects. 

./V. R rhough my view as regards the 22 Srutis and the quarter tones is 

slightly different from the ordinary view. I make this statement assuming the truth of 

the latter. 

If my readers could give any other opinion and point out the difference 
between the Swarams on a Veena and the half-Swarams on a Harmonium, I shall be 
thankful. 

10. It is popularly said that many of the musicians of old were able to 

spin out a Ragam for 10 or 20 nights without repeiition, whereas, it is very rare to 

find a modern musician who could sing a Ragam for two hours. It makes one 
conclude that the former had learnt by heart many Rha.star.\s which helped them 
in spinning out a Ragam. If so. how many kinds of Prastaras arc there ? Where 
can one obtain them now ? 

Many learned men who take a special interest in the science of Indian Music 
when they make enquiries about Swarams other than the Semitones, invariably get. 
the following answer. “The quarter Swarams are Gamakams of v/hich there are 
10 varieties. These are a sealed book and have been handed down to us by our Gurus ; 
they cannot be written down, but can be acquired only by intelligent study for years.” 

In this age of the benign British rule, Englishmen unfold without reserve' their 
valuable discoveries in the field of science and their invention in machinery and 
instruments ; and as standing evidence of their power of original research and, what is 
more, far-reaching sympathy with mankind, they immortalize every bit of scientific dis- 
covery in books and establish institutions for the benefit of students who are in quest 
of knowledge. If Indians will only publish, for the benefit of all, their achievements 
in the art of music, its secret principles, fundamental laws and regulations, the repu- 
tation of Indian music will advance beyond their wildest reckoning. It is with this 
object that I have ventured to set forth my doubts on the subject, and 1 beg the favor 
of accomplished musicians to be pleased to clear them.” 

No reply of any kind has been yet received in answer to the above article. 

9. The Essay that was sent to Europe about Indian Music. 

A few days after, the following article was sent to the Royal Society of Arts," 
John Street, Adelphi, London,' to “The Music News” 3, Wine Office Court, Fleet 
Street, London, to the “ Musical Standard " S3, Charing Cross Road, London and to 
the “Musical Times”, 160, Wardour Street, London, for the benefit of those English 
musicians interested in Indian Music, 
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INDIAN MUSIC. 

Indian Music has been, for some time, an attractive and interesting study to 
Englishmen. Some of them have also been touring in this country in order tc. make 
their own researches and obtain first-hand information in the field of Indian Music. 
One of these touristSi Mr. A* H. Fox Strangways, was recently in our midst here at 
Tanjore, holding interviews with the eminent musicians of the place w ith a view to 
know the inherent quality and worth of Indian Music. Writing on this subject in the 
Madras Mail/’ a few months ago, he observed that Indian musicians who are dispos- 
ed to wrap up their musical practice in m3'stery and who deliberately withhold the 
knowledge which their pupils had paid for. have no need of an acoustic theory. He 
regretted that not even one in a hundred cared to inquire into the theory of the Sruti. 
He further said that there was room for good work in recording the excellent Indian 
songs, but that no Indian would think of it ; that the work, however, would be 
published in Germany and sold in America. 

With regard to these remarks of his, I wish to say a few words. Students of 
Indian Music who wish to have a knowledge of the Srutis ransack all their books in 
vain to find out (a) the principle which underlies and pervades them all, (b) the method 
of constructing melodies out of the Srutis, and, (c) the Meukartha which contains 
all the melodies. No problem relating to Indian Music could be solved without a defi. 
nite knowledge of these three things. Professors of Indian Music have devoted a 
whole life-time to a single Ragam and have composed Geetams. Varnams, Kirtanams 
and Paluvis out of it, leaving the fundamental theory thereof to remain an enigma. 
Only the old Ragams are sung at the present day and nobody thinks of attempting the 
various new Ragams, although they are furnished with the basis-scales of all the 
Ragams. New discoveries and unusual phenomena relating to earth and sk^’ are 
coming to light every day, but, in the realms of Indian Music, time honoured methods 
prevail, and so the music remains where it was. While allowing that there are a few 
things that are, of course, excellent in what is ancient, my humble opinion is, that in 
respect of Indian Music, time-honoured methods have teen the beU noir of progress. 

Before proceeding to explain what I have to say regarding Sruti, Raga- 
SPHUTAM and Kartha, I wish to say a few words as to the Mother-Ragam in Indian 
Music and the Janyams or melodies that art* born of them. 

1. In the Piano or the Harmonium, the scale played from the middle C to 
its octave and back is the basis scale for the a9th Mother-Ragam in Indian Music, 
known as Dheerasankarabharanam. In English notation the scale and Ragachurukkam 
(a simple specimen of the Ragam) of this will be as I on page 216 A. 

2. With I) as keynote, if 8 successive white notes be sounded, we get the 
basis-scale for the 22nd Mother-Ragam known as Karaharapriya. The scale and Raga- 
churukkam is as 2 on page 216 A. 

3. With K as the keynote, if 8 successive white notes be played we get the 
basis-scale for the 8th Mother-Ragam known as Hanumattodi. The scale and Raga- 
churukkam is as 3 on page 216 A. 
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4. With F as the keynote if 8 successive white notes be played we obtain 
Meshakalyani, the 65th Mother^Ragam. The scale and Ragachurukkam will be as 
4 on page 216 A. 

5. With G as the keynote, if 8 successive white notes be played we obtain 
Harikambhodi the 28th Mother-Ragam, The basis-scale and Ragachurukkam will be 
as 5 on page 216 B. 

6. With A as the keynote, if 8 successive white notes be sounded we get the 
20th Mother-Ragam or Natabhairavi. The basis-scale and Ragachurukkam will be as 
6 on page 216 B. 

7. With B as keynote if 8 successive white notes be sounded, we get a 
Ragam named Sudda Todi without G. This is regarded as a Janyam from Hanu- 
mat-todi, the 8th Mother-Ragam. The basis-scale and Ragachurukkam will be as 7 
on page 216 B. 

In all Indian Music, each Ragam commences with C which is the first 
note of the basis-scale : therefore when we speak of scale commencing with G we 
really mean it commences with C, but the intervals are arranged as if the scale were 
played on the white notes only, from G to G. For example, if the Harikambhoji scale 
be G A B C D E F G, the semi tones fall between 3 and 4, and 6 and 7. So the real 
Harikambhoji scale will be C D E F G A B flat and C. The 1 2 white and black notes 
of an octave in the Harmonium and the 12 notes of the octave on the Indian Veena are 
just the same. Only the intervals between these 12 Swaras, say. tones less than a 
semitone, cannot be sounded on the Harmonium. So, at the outset; it is easy to 
understand what are popularly known as the 72 Mother-Ragams, derived from these 
twelve notes and their tonal relationship. The peculiar excellence of Indian Music 
consists in singing according to given Srutl the thousands of melodies derived from the 
72 Melams or Mother-Ragams based on the 12 notes of the octave, without allowing 
any admixture of other notes, and strictly according to given laws. But this unique 
system of singing is undergoing a gradual change in the hands of Indian musicians 
from time to time, either by the Sruti of a melody getting a little changed or by the 
admixture of strange sounds or by the absence of a definite system of laws to which 
all the various melodies may conform. As a result of this, some melodies, Keerta- 
nams and Varnams have become individualised and handed down to posterity, nay, 
they have become family treasures. In course of time, some characteristic errors have 
also crept in. Some Ragams have become invested with certain errors which embar- 
rass even the best Indian musician. These errors are now justified either on the 
score of antiquity or heredity, or considered too sacred to be rectified as they originat- 
ed from Rishis or sages of old. Recently, an. Indian musician who noticed a Sruti 
difference in the Anandabhairavi, derived from the Natabhairavi, (the 20th Mother- 
Ragam) was afraid that he had to regard it as generating from 8 different Mother- 
Ragams. Another musician held that the very error had its beauty. And others said 
that when it was sung rightly, according to the Sruti pertaining to the Mother-Ragam, 
the result was simply charming. As there is such a variety of opinion among musicians 
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of repute^ they do not care to rectify themaelves but go on singing it as they have 
received it from their predecessors and do not care to inquire into the fundamental 
theory of Music. It has scarcely occurred to them that there must be in existence* 
one theory and one law of constructing melody for all people from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin and from the Indus to the Bay of Bengal. If there be one such law 
acceptable to alli Indian Music is sure to reach a position of eminence. 

Though at the outset it may appear an Herculean task, yet it is possible to 
sing all the 171,396 melodies, every one of which has a charm of its own. A precise 
knowledge of the law of melody is all that is required to get over the existing doubts 
and errors. The practice will be found comparatively easy by those who had a real ear 
for Music. 

Talking of Western Music, it may be said that, of the 6 melodies based on the 
8 white notes from C to C, the first, namely the Dheerasankarabharanam is sung in. 
English Music with the admixture of Srutis belonging to the other 5 melodies and 
some times clean without them. The resultant melody resembles Sankarabharanam 
in several places, but it is not entirely that, nor is it Todi or Kalyani. 

The Indian musician has Moods" to express the thoughts of his mind and 
Alapatiams to bring out the choicest parts of a Ragam, while the subtlety of time and 
his own ingenuity are shown by means of the Pallavis. It is impossible to harmonise 
such intricate portion of the Indian Music. But 1 know, however, from my own ex- 
perience, that simple Keerthanams and Swarajatis (plain singing without Alapanams and 
Gamakams) can be beautifully harmonised. Musicians who have heard Indian Music 
sung to four parts admit that it is exquisite. I am of opinion that, as the Indian musi- 
cian cultivated melody alone, he advanced beyond the middle stage of simple and popu- 
lar Music into realms of intricate and subtle Music to show off his ingenuity in exposi- 
tion and variation. 

My idea is to give a specimen Keerthanam or Swarajati for each of the above 
mentioned 6 Ragams in the course of my next article. 1 have given however, the 
following. 

What 1 have already said and what f intend to say in the succeeding articles 
many not be altogether new to my readers and may not be any real value to them, or, 
it may be considered impracticable. Again in some respects I may be overrating the 
importance of my subject or may fail to do it justice. Yet it is my earnest desire to 
try to meet all objection as far as I can, either by private correspondence or through 
the medium of any Journal. If I find that at least I have roused an interest in a few 
of my readers, I have had my reward." 

Royal Society of Arts, 
John Street, Adelphi, 
LONDON, W.C. 

jj/A it. 

Dear Sir, 

1 beg to acknowledge with many thanks your letter of 2nd instanft. 

Articles on Music scarcely come within the scope of the journal, which deals, 
as you know rather with the applied arts than fine arts. 
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If however, you would care to send me your Mss. 1 -should be glad to look at it. 

The principal papers that deal with the subject of Music are, the ** Musical 
News” 3, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, The Musical Standard,” 83, Charing Cross 
Koad, and The Musical Times” 160, Wardour Street, the addres.ses given all being in 
London. 

Yours faithfully, 

G. K. MENZIES, 

' Asai, Secreiaty. 

Rao Sahib M. Abraham Panditheri * 

Karunanithi Medical Hall, 

Tanjore. 

Replies to my above articles- 

Royal Society of Arts, 
John Street, Adelphi, 
LONDON, W. C. 
iyth Nov, ioi I. 

Dear Sir, 

Since receiving your letter of September 13th 1 have been making inquiries 
in different directions, but I am sorry to say without any satisfactory results. It is 
difficult to find any people in this Country with interest in or knowledge of Indian 
Music* I am therefore returning the Mss. which you were kind enough to send me, 
with much regret that I have not been able to assist you. 

Yours faithfully, 

G. K. MENZIES, 

Editor of the JoutnaL 

M. Abraham Pandither, 

Karunanithi Medical Hall, 

Tanjore. 

3. The origin of the Tanjore Sangeeta Vidya Mahajana Sangam. 

Though subsequent personal enquiries were made of many Vidwans we 
did not receive any satisfactory answer for the above queries. When doubt existed as 
regards the fundamental ideas of Indian music, nainely as regards Swarams and Srutis 
how could we establish other theories which are based on them ? ‘ The Ragakramam 
could only result from the realisations of the position of the Swarams. Music can stand 
only after the mathematical calculation of the Srutis has been established. Just like 
the Tamil saying that the life of men who are ignorant of'* numbering their days” is 
one ;»eries of trouble, music without mathematical precision is open to endless doubt. 
How could a science without precision in its fundamental ideas and a house without a 
foundation ever hope to stand ? So, having our fears that the music of South India 
might get mixed with Desikam in' course of time and become corrupt like other music 
we had to establish the above Sangam. « 

When Mis Excellency Lord Carmichael, the Governor of Madras, visited 
Tanjore in February .1913, a number of Musical Vidwans were present here fbr the 
purpose of paying their respects. Among them were the folldwing musicians • 
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Veena Vydyanatha Iyer of Mayaveram, Muttya Bhagavatar of Harikesava- 
nallur» Panchapakesa Bhagavatar of Tanjore, A. G. Pichaimuttu, B.A., L.T., of 
Tanjore, Harihara Bhagavatar, R. Subramania Iyer,SubramaniaShastrial. N. P. Subra- 
mania Iyer, Veena Vencatachalam Iyer, Ramalinga Gurukkal, Vydyanatha Iyer of 
Konerirajapuram and Krishna Iyer of Tirukodikaval. At a meeting of the above musi- 
cians I placed my views before them and it was unanimously resolved that a musical 
Sangam was very necessary and that it should be organised. Later on, the idea of such 
a Sangam was placed before the following gentleman who gladly promised to become 
patrons of the Sangam -Maharajah Setupati of Ramnad, M.R.Ry. Kai Bahadur 
Saminatha Vijaya Thevar Avargal, Zemindar of Papanad, M.R.Ry. V. A. Vandayar 
Avergal of Poondi, M.R.Ry. Kao Bahadur Annasami Tevar Avergal of Ukkadai. 
M*R.Ry. Avidayappa Pillai Avergal, M.R.Ry. P. V. Krishnasami Naik Avergal, 
M.R.Ry. T. Sambamoorti Row Avergal, M.R.Ry. Venkatasubbayyar Avergal, M.R.Ry. 
Rao Bahadur C. Nagoji Row Avergal and others. Others have since become mem- 
bers and have promised their help. The Sangam has been conducted at my own 
expense till now because I first wanted to prove to the world the usefulness and 
expediency of such a Sangam before asking for help from outside. I hear that 
many who have heard about the work of the Sangam either through others or through 
the published reports are willing to render all possible assistance. I hope that 
this Sangam will make its progress and be of genuine usefulness in developing the 
music of South India in many ways. Other particulars as regards the working of the 
Sabha may be gathered from the following-Yi^inafks : — 

It will be of use if we notice here soipe particulars about the object of the 
Sangham, the members thereof and the yrork done by them. 

4. The objects of the Sangam. 

1. To make a study of such data as would tend to the development of South 
Indian music and to publish them. 

2. To establish an academy for the systematic teaching of South Indian 
music and its fundamental rules. 

3. To arrange for examining its pupils and others desirous of being examined 
and give certificates of merit to those who are proficient. 

4. To search for and publish works on music which would be of help to 
Karnatic Music as well as Keertanams which have not hitherto been published. 

5. To make arrangements about developing the art of performing Kathas and 

singing. 

6. To deliberate upon, and remove the doubts about, some of the important 
items of Karnatic music. 

7. To purify the Karnatic Ragas by weeding out a few of its errors. 

8. To reward.4istinguisbed Vidwans by means of medals and honorific titles. 

9. Toj[>lace before the Sangam for its approval new treatises, essays, opinions, 
or, new Keertanams in connection with Karnatic music and have Karnatic Ragas and 
modes sung by distinguished musicians. 

Many noblemM, gentlemen, ricbmen and Vidwans have become members of 
this Sangam and are working in it sacrificing their substance and their energy. 
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5. The Meihben of the Mahajana Sangam. 

Pounder and President. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Sahib M. Abraham Pandither. 

Chairmen of the Reception Committee. 

H Panchapakesa Bhagavatar Avl. 

„ Muttya Bhagavatar AvL. . 

Secretaries. 

A. G. Pichaimuthu Avl-, B.A*, L.T. 

,» N. P. Subramania Iyer Avl- 

Chairmen of the First Meeting. 

Fttpia Vydyanatha Iyer Avl. 

M ’ Swaminatha Iyer Avl. of Palamaneri. 

Chairmen of the Second Meeting. 

T. Sambamurti Row Avl-, B.A., B.L. 

„ A- G. Pichaimuthu Avl t B-A-y L-T., Tanjore. 

), P. V. Naganatha Sastrial Avl. B.A.» B.L-, Tanjore. 

Chairmen of the Third Meeting. 

M Vana Vepkataramanadoaa Avl, Vijayanagaram. 

„ H. P. Krishna Row Avl, B.A., Mysore. 

„ Sabhesa Iyer Avl Madras. 

Chairmen of the Fourth Meeting. 

„ V. P. Madhava Rbw Avl, Dewan, Baroda. 

„ Doraisami Iyengar Avl, Madras. 

Chairman of the Fifth Meeting. 

„ T. A. Ramakrishna Iyer Avl, (Retired) Sub-Judge, Palghat. 

Chairman of the Sixth Meeting. 

„ A. S. Balasubramania Iyer Avl, B. A., B. L., Sub-Judge, Kumbakonam. 

Patrons. 

H. H. Maharsjah Holkar, Indore. 

H. H. Setupati Maharajah, Ramnad, 

The Right Honourable Viscountess Churchill, V. A., London. 

M. R. Ry. Sivaji Rajah Saheb Avl, Tanjore. 

„ Pratapsingh Rajah Saheb Avl, Taojore. 

„ Rai Bahadur Swaminatha Vijaya Tevar Avl, the Zemindar of Pkpanad. 

„ V. P. Madhava Row Avl C. I. E*. Dewan, Baroda. 

„ Rao Bahadur Annasami Tevar Avl, Ukkadai. 

„ V. Appasami Vandayar Avl Poondi. 

„ V. Gopalasami Raghunatha Rsjaliar Avl Haridwaramangalam. 
ft Sivashanmuga Meygnana Sivachsrya Swamigal Urupapulivur. 

„ Rao Bahadur C. Nagoji Row Avl B. A., Coimbatore. ^ 

„ Rao Saheb J. Sunam Bhut, Hadakalll Bellaiy. 

„ S. R. M. C. T. Petutchi Chettiar Avl, Zemindar of Andipatti. 

„ Rai Bahadur J. S. Gnanayyar Nadar Avl B.A., EL., Sub-Ji;^ N^apatain. 
„ T. A. RamakrishhaJyer Avl Retired Sub-Judge^ Palgbat 
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A- S. Balasubramauia iyer Avl. B. A., B. L*, Sub-Judge, Kumbakonam. 

i 8 . 

Rao Bahadur N. Krishnasarai Iyengar Avl, B* A-, B. Li Kumbakonam- 

19. 


T Sambamurti Row Avl, B. A.^ B. L*, Tanjore. 

20. 


Audinarayana Iyer Avl, Panna^'ar, Pavoor. 

21. 


S- Venkatasubbayyar Avl, B- A-, B- L*, Tanjore- 

22. 

ft 

Dr. T. N. Govinda Iyer Avl, M- B. and C- M- Tinnevelly. 

* 3 . 


Radhakrishna Iyer Avl, B. A-, Pudukotah. 

24 - 


T. D. Swaminatha Iyer Avl, Tanjore. 

The Musical Vidvans present at the Meetings. 

1. 

M. R. Ry. 

P'egna Venkatramanadoss Pantulu, Vizianagaram. 

2. 


FitMh Sabhesa Iyer Avl, Madras. 

3. 

•t 

Swaminatha Iyer Avl, Palamaneri. 

4 - 


Krishna Iyer Avl, Ernakulam- 

5. 

•1 

Feetta Vydyanatha Iyer Avl, Mayavaram. 

6. 

ti 

FtW/e Panchapakesa Bhagavatar Avl, Tanjore 

7. 


Muttya Bhagavatar Avl, Harikesavanallur. 

8 . 

t 

Pratapa Ramaswami Bhagavatar Avl, Poovanur. 

9 - 

II 

Feetia Venkatachalani Iyer Avl, Tanjore- 

10. 


Nagaraja Bhagavatar Avl, Tanjore. 

ii> 

*1 

Ooraiappah lyei* Ayl, Tanjore* 

12 

II 

Saptarishi Bliagavattr Avl, Tanjore. 

» 3 - 

II 

Radhakrishna Bhagavatar Avl, Kumbakonam- 

14. 

II 

Fee/ia Ramasami Iyer Avl, Tanjore. 

IS* 

,1 

Feeua Appakannu Pillai Avl, Chidambaram. 

26’ 

II 

FiWtf/e Narayanasami Iyer Avl, Tanjore. 

17. 

„ 

Fidiik Johannes Sundararajam Avl, Madras. 

18. 

II 

Govinda Bhagavatar Avl, Karuntattangudi, Tanjore. 

19. 

I* 

Syainasastri Avl, Tanjore- 

20. 

II 

Jagannatha Bhutgosami Avl, Tanjore. 

21* 

II 

Visvanatha Sastriar Avl, Tanjore. ' 

22. 

II 

Appasami Iyer Avl, Vyaicheri. 

* 3 - 

If 

R. Subramania O'er Avl, Tamil Pandit, Tanjore. 

* 4 - 

If 

8ang$$ta Ramachandra Iyer Avl, Ukkadai. 

as. 

If 

Saminatha Pillai Avl, Tanjore- 

26. 

If 

Fiddh Padmanabha Naidu Avl, Tanjore. 

27 * 

If 

Mridangam Swami Iyer Avl, Tanjore- 

28. 

If 

Mridangam Mani Bhutgosami Avl, Tanjore- 

a9. 

ff 

Ghaia Vadyam Sundara Ramayyar Avli Kumbakonam. 

30. 

ff 

S. V. Rangasami Iyengar Avl, Madras. 

31 * 

ff 

M- K. Sreenivasa O^engar Avl, Madrai. 

32. 

ff 

K. V. Sreenivasa Iyengar Avl, Trichinopoly. 

33. 

f» 

Sadhu Ganapati Subramania Sastrial, Tiruvadi. 

34 * 

ff 

K. Ramachandra Iyer Avl, Keevalur, 

35. 

!♦ 

Seshayya Avl, Mayavaram- 

36. 

ff 

Chokkalinga Nadar Avl Nadukaveri- 

37 .* 

tf 

Swamidoss Hastings Avl Vyayapuram. 

38 - 

fl 

A. Gf Pichaimuthu Avl ^ A*, L. T-, Tanjore. 
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39. Sri Mathi Vuna Bhagyam Animal (Mrs. Abraham Pandither) 

40. ti Ve$$m Annapoornam Ammal (Mrs. Gnanasikhamani) 

41. f« Fiddli Marakatavalli Ammal (Miss Pandither) 

43. FMle Kanaicavalli Ammal (Miss Pandither) 

The Names of those who read Essays at the Meetings and the subjects thereof. 

i. M. R. Ry. A. G. Pichaimuthu Avl, B. A.. L. T., Tanjore, on the dignity and usefulness 
of music, the history of European music and a few important points 
thereon. 

3. „ R- Subramania Iyer Avl, Tanjore, on the dignity and utility of music. 

3. " „ Saptarishi Bhagavatar Avl, of Tanjore* on Sangitam and Sahityam, the 

determination of the 33 Srutis and their usefulness. 

.. 4* „ A. P. Gahesa Iyer Avl, of Mylapore, on Karnatic Music, its present condi- 

tion, the seci^ts of Indian music and the method of singing. 

5. „ Muttya Bhagavatar Avl* of Harikesavanallur, on. the system of practising 

music. 

6. „ Panchapakeaa Bhagavatar Avl, of Tanjore, on the art of singing, and the as 

Srutis. 

7. „ Radakrisnna Bhagavatar Avl, of Kumbakoiiam, on the dignity of music* and 

researches into the Bhairavi Ragam on the ppnciple of the sa Srutis. 

8. „ . S. Subramania Sastrial, Sanskrit Pundit, Tanjore, on the system of teaching 

music, some side issues on the enquiry into the Sinutis, the enquiry into 
the principle of Talam. 

9. „ S. V. Nataraja Iyer Avl, Sengalipuram, on the progress of Indian Music* 

to. *, Vetna Venkatachalam Iyer, Tanjore, on the Nattai Ragam. 

II. „ P. V. Krishnasami Iyer Avl, B.A.* Vakil, Tanjore on Nada Brahmaih, 

Nadopasanai* Nada Mahimai, History of Tysgaraja Swami and Nadam 
and Navarasam. 

13. „ P. S. Sundaram Iyer Avl, B. A., L. T., Tanjore* on the 33 Srutis. 

13. „ C. Tirumalayya Naidu Avl, M. R. A. S.» Madras* on Mayamalava Ragam. 

14. „ Appasami Iyer Avl* of Vyaicheri, on the 33 Srutis. 

15. „ Syama Sastrial Avl* on the 33 Srutis. 

16. „ Vttna Venkataramanadoss of Vijayanagaram, on the method of practising the 

Veena. 

17. „ J. A. Venkatarama Sastrial of Tanjore* on NadaBrahmam. 

18. „ Ve$Ha Appakannu Pillai Avl, of Chidambaram* on the Veena. 

19. „ Ranganatha Swamigal of Chidambaram, on Nadam- 

so. „ Johannes Sundararajam Avl of Madras, on some important points helpful to 

the progress of Indian Music. 

91. „ Seturama Bharatiar Avl* Tamil Pandit, Tanjore* on the Indigenous ‘Modes’ 

in use in the Tamjl Country. 

33. „ Nagargja Bhagavajar Avl, Tanjore on the life of Tysgaraja Swamigal. 

33. *, Sabhesa Iyer Avl, of Madras, on the 33 Srutis. 

34. ., Rao Saheb M. Abraham PSuidither Avl, on some general remarks about the 

33 Srutis, and the dignity and antiquity of music. 

35. „ PraUpa Ramasami Bhagavaur Avl of Pdovanur. on the ss Srutis. 
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The list of those promoters of the Sangsm who were present at its meetings. 

1 M. R. Ry, K. V. Sreenivasa Iyengar Avl, B. A.f L. T., Deputy Collector, Tanjore. 
0* „ G. Kodandaramanujulu Naidu Avl, B. A.i B. L*, Sub-Judge, Tanjore. 

3* !• P. C. Thiruvenkatacharlar Avl, B. A., B> L.» Sub-Judge, Tanjore. 

4* M T. Seshayyar Avifi B. A., Deputy Collector, Tanjore- 

5- If Rao Sahib D. Dravia Nadar Avl, B. A., Deputy Collector, 1 anjore. 

6. „ D. K. Kunhunni Menon Avl, B- A., Deputy Collector, Tanjore. 

7- ,1 Y. V. Sreenivasa Iyer Avl, B- A., Deputy Collector, Tanjore. 

8- „ S. Sundaram Iyer Avl, Receiver, Tanjore- 

9- II Abdul Karim Khan Sahib Bahadur, Inspector of Police, Tanjore. 

10. „ Mulhari Rao Avl, Retired District Munsif, Tanjore# 

11. „ Vijayaraghavachariar Avl, M- A., Post Master, I'anjore. 

1 2. „ Rao Bahadur K. Sreenivasam Pillai Avl, Tanjore. 

13. ,1 Purushottama Mudaliar Avl, B. A., M. B., C- M-, Tanjore 

14* ,» T. D. Govindayyar Avl, B- A., M. B-, C. M., Tanjore. 

15. »» P* V. Naganatha Sastrial Avl, B. A., B. L., Tanjore- 

16. „ N. K. Ramasami Iyer Avl, B. A., B* L., Tanjore. 

17- „ T. K. Anantapadmanabha Iyer Avl, B- A.i Madura- 

18. „ K. Natarajan Avli B. A., B. L., Tanjore. 

1 9* »» P* V. Mahalinga Iyer Avl, B. A., B- L-, Tanjore. 

20. „ £. Sooryanarayana Iyer Avl, B- A., B. L, Tanjore. 

21. „ P. V. Ratnaseshayyar Avl, B. A., B. L-, Tanjore* 

22. „ T V. Panchapakesa Iyer Avl, B. A., B. L-, Tanjore- 

23. „ Bhavani Row Saheb Avl, Tanjore. 

24» „ T. S- Sundaram Iyer Avl, Tanjore- 

25. „ V. Mangala Vedakar, Editor, ** Modern world,” Mylapoi'e. 

26. „ T. V. Sreenivasa Iyengar Avl, B. A., L. T., M. R. A. S-, Tanjore. 

27. „ Rev. J. B. Gnanavoluvu Avl, B. A., L. T., Negapatam. 

28. ,> S. A. Israel Pillai Avl. B. A., L. T. 

29. „ S. Daniel Pillai Avl, B. A., L. T. 

30. ,1 R. Sundaram Iyer Avl, B. A., L. T. 

31. ,1 A. B. Paul Avl, B. A. 

32- „ V. Vamaoa Row Avl B. A. 

33. „ K. Brahadeesan Avl, B. A. 

34. „ V. Ramayya Garu B. A., Madras. 

35. ^ „ Ramachandra Iyer Avl 

36. „ * M. P. Durasami Iyer Avl 

37. „ S. W Nataraja Iyer Avl Sengallpuram. 

38. „ Vidwan Arasan Shanmugam Pillai Avl 

39. „ D. Savariraya Pillai Avl, M. R- A. S- Trichy. 

40. „ S. Olaganatha Pillai Avl, Tamil Pandit, Tanjore- 

41. „ Devaprasadam Pillai Avl, Madras. 

42. f, O. N. Appasami Iyer Avl Tanjore- 

43. „ V. Krislinamachariar Avl 

44. „ Natesa Sastrial 

45. „ T- Subramaniam Avl, Madras. 

46. „ A- Vehkatasubramania Iyer Avl. 
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. Ry. V. S. Seiiliay^'a Avl| Tanjore. 

T. S. Subramanta l3-cr Avl*, Tanjore. 

T. A. Ganapati Iyer Avlt Tanjore. 

Kajagopala r3'er Avl, Tanjore. 

Sambaparameavara Iyer Avl. 

Ramasami Iyer Avl. 

Pakirisami Pillai Avl, Tanjore. 

Rainachandra Row Avl. 

Ranganatha Bluit Avl. 

Other promoters and wellwishers of the Sangam. 

Ry. Ills Highness Maharajah Sri, Sir Krishnaraja Oodaynr Bahadur, G. C. S. 1 ., 
Maharajah of My.sorc. 

Sri Padmanabhadasa V'anchi, Sir Balaramavarma Kulasekhara Kireetadhipati. 

Mannai Sultan, G* C- T. £.. G. C. S. I.. Maharajah of Travancore. 
liis Highness Maharajah Holkar Sivaji Row Holkar Bahadur, Indore. 

H. H. Martanda Bhairava 'londaman. Maharajah of Pudukotah. 

Rama Gajapati Avl. Maharajah of Vijayanagaram. 

Row Venkataswetachalapati Ranga Row, Maharajah of Bobbili. 

Row Venkatakumara Mahipati Soorya Row, Maharajah of Pittapuram. 
Jagaveerarania Venkatesa Ettappa Maharajah of Ettyapuram. 

Mutturamalinga Setupati Avl, Rajah of Ramnad. 

'riruinalai Row Saheb Avl, Jagirdar of Arni. 

Vyricharla Veerabhadra Raju Avl, Rajah of Kiiruppain. 

Honourable Dewan Bahadur V. Ramabhadra Naidu Avl, Zemindar of 
Vadakaiai. 

Lakshmipati Naicken Avl. Zemindar ot Idyakotai, Dindigul. 

Subramania Tcerthapati Avl. Zemindar of Singampatti, Tinnevelly. 

Vadamalai Tiruvanatha Sevuha Pandya Thevar Avl, Zemindar of Setur. 
(jowri ^’allabha Thevar Avl, Zemindar of Sivaganga. 

Muttu Rnma.snmi Kalingara3'an Avl, Zemindar, Oothukuli. 

Varadappa Naidu Avl, Zemindar of Nekohdi, Dharmapuri, Salem. 

A. L. A. R. Arunachalam Cliettiar Avli Zemindar, Devakotah. 

Nagayasami 'riiumitchi Naicker Avl, Zemindar, Poraiyar. 

Ramasami Naicker Avl, Zemindar, Ammayanaickanur, Madura. 

Katchi Yuvarangappa Kolakkakola Oodyar Avl, Zemindar, Udayarpalayam 
Krishnavijaya Bocn'liayanaicker Avl, Zemindar. Marungapuri* Tnch3'. 
Parthaaaradhi Cliettiar Avl, Zebiindar, Anumammatti. 

Samba Iyer Avl, Zemindar, Sandapalli, Salem. 

Venkatasubbayyar Avl, Zemindar, Soolamalei, Salem. 

Bal.isubramania Chettiar Avl» Zemindar, Mandalanainagunta, Salem. 

.Moorti Chettiar Avl, Zemindar, Vanipatti, Salem, 

Prasannah Venkatachala Reddiar Avl, Zemindar, Turaiyur. 

Somasundra Chettiar Av.l, Zemindar, Kalattoor. 

Krishnasami Iyengar Avl, Zemindar, Kadatur, Salem. 

Subramania Koundan Avl, Zemindar, Palamedu, Salem. 

Raja Koundar Avl, Zemindar Manatti, Salem. 

A. L. A. R. Vyravan Chettiar Avh Mittadar, Rajampalayam. 
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Venkata Subbayyar AvI, B.A., B.L-, Zemindar, Tuttikulam, Namakkal, Salem. 
Doraisami Reddiai* Avl, Zemindar, Pudukottai, Namakkal. 

Gopalasami Chettiar Avl- Zemindar, Pavithram, Namakkal. 

Kanaka&abhapati Mudaliar Avl. Zemindar, Konankurichi. Salem. 
Muttukumaraswami Mudaliar Avl, Zemindar, Ponneri. 

Honourable Rao Bahadur Subba Row Avl, Mangalore. 

Rao Bahadur S- T. Shanmukham Pillai Avl, Oewan, Ettiyapuram. 

.Ran Bahadur C Hanumanta Goud Garu Hoapet. Bellary. 

Jagarlamoodi Lakshmayya Naidu Garu Avl, Karamchedu, Bapatla. 
Parthasarathi Iyengar Avl, Karnool. 

G. Adinarayana Reddiar Avl. Kondapuram, Anantapur- 
K. Adinarayana Reddiar Avl, Alur, Nellorc- 

Sri Ankitam Venkata Jaggarow Garu Shcrniuhammada puram, Vizagapatam- 
P. T- Rangaswami Iyengar Avl. Kulitalai. 

Marella Gangaraju Pantulu garu Potuloor, Ganjam. 

B. C Avidayappa Pillai Avl, Pichandarkoyil, Trichinopoly. 

Dr. Govindayyar Avl- Tinnevcily. 

Veetta Ramakrishna Bhagavatar Avl, Tinnevcily. 

Narayanaswaini Iyengar Avl, Vakil, Vceraraghavapuram, Tinne vcily. 
Gurusami Iyer Avl, Vakil, Tinnevcily. 

Or. Appavu Pillai Avl, Veeraraghavapm am, rinnevcily. 

Subbay3'a Bhagavatar Avl, K<xlayanallur, rinncvelly. 

Vedanta Bhagavatar Avl, KalUdaikurichi. 

N. Subramania Iyer Avl- Vakih Kakatop, Madura. 

M. V. Meyappa Chettiar .\vU Devakotta. 

RamalingaGurukkal Avl, Virudupattl. 

T. S. Subramania Iyer, Avl, Vakil, Tiruturaipoondi. 

KoU VmiyaM Sakaram Row Avl, Tiruvidamariidiir- 
FMIe Govindasami Pillai Avl, Trichinopoly. 

Anantarama Bhagavatar Avl, Kumbakoiiam. 

Panchapake.sa Bhagavatar Avl, Kumbakoiiam. 

Dewan Bahdur P. Paranktisa Naidu Garu, Madras. 

Dewan Bahadur P. Rajaratna Mudaliar Avl, C. I. £., Madras. 

Honourable Mr. Nawab S3*ed Mahamed Bahadur, Madras, 

P. Lakshminarasu Naidu Garu, B. A., Professor, Pachaiyappa's College, Madras- 
Honourable Dewan Bahadur L. A. Govindaraghava Iyer Avl, B- A-, B. L., 
Madras. 

V. Ryru Nambiar Avl, B- A., B. L., Madras. 

Honourable Dewan B,ihadur M- Audinarayana Iyer Avl, Madras. 

Honourable Kao Bahadur P. TyagaVaja Chettiar Avl, B. A-, Madras. 

V. Arunagiri Nayudu Avl, B. A., Madras. 

Honourable T. V. Seshagiri Iyer AvL B. A-, B. L-, Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Madras. 

Pandit D. Gopalacharlu Garu, Madras. 

A. V. B- At C* Parthasarathi Naidu Avl, Madras. 

T. Rangachariar Avl, Retired Judge, Madras. 

K. B, Ramanatha Iyer Avl, M. A., B- L., L. T., Madras. 
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.S. Gopalasami Iyengar Avli B* A.« B> L., Madras. 

'r* Gopalnsami Mudaliar Avl, Madras. 

C. Gopalamenon Avl, B. A., Madras. 

G. A Vydyarama Iyer Ayl. B. A, Madrias. 

FitMk Gopalakrishna b'er AvIi Marungapuri. 

Anantarama Iyer Avl, Vidvan, Kurobalconam. 

Radhakrishna Rhagavatar Avl, Talainayar. 

Fink Vydyarama Iyer Avl, Tillaivilngam. 

Vitna Ramasami Iyer Avl, Travancore. 

Ramasami Bhagavatar Avl, I..algudi. 

Nimmari Paramesvara Bhagavatar Avl, Palghat. 

A. Rangaswami Iyengar Avl* Madras. 

P'iute Nagaraja Row Avl, Kumbakonam. 

Pink Sanjivi Row Avl, Palladain. 

lyaii .Sambasiva Iyer, Avl. Karaikudi, Madura. 

P. R. Natesa Iyer Avl, B. A., B. L., Tanjore. 

K. Natarajan Avl, B- A, B* L., Tanjore- 
Kannusami Nattuvanar Avl, Tanjore. 

Ramanna Avl, Musician, Tanjore. 

Fidiik Venkoba Row Avl, Tanjore. 

Rama Row Avl, Musician* Tanjore. 

. FHdh Ganapati Iyer Avl, Mylapore, Madras. 

Veina lyavayyar Avl, Pudukotah* 

Kinjira Mamundia Pillai Avl, Pudukotah. 

Srikantha Iyer Avl, Triplicane, Madras. 

Fkidk Subbayyah Avl, Tiruvadamarudiir. 

Panchu Bhagavatar Avl. Tillaisthanam, Tai^jore. 

Vi$m Ramakrishna Iyer Avl, Salyamangalam, Tanjore. 

R. Sreenivasa Iyengar Avl, Ettyapuram. 

Vedaranya Bhagavatar Avl, Tiruvadi. 

Tyagayyar Avl, Musical Vidvan, Madras. 

Row Bahadur N. Krishnasami Iyengar Avl, B. A., B. L., Kumbakonam. 

L. C R. Lalshinivaraha I^xngar Avl, B. A, B* L., Kumbakonam. 

Rao. Bahadur Appu Sastriar Avl, B. A, Kumbakonam. 

A R. Chakrapani Chettiar Avl, Kumbakonaih. 

.S. Rajaram Iyer Avl, Kumbakonam. 

Er. M. C* Bhagavansingh Avl, Kumbakonam. 

Honourable Rao Bahadur V. K. Raman ujachariar Avl, B. A, Kumbakonam 

S. Sivagurunatha Chettiar Avl, B* A, B. L., Kumbakoni^m. 

K. Anantarama Iyer Avl, M. A, B- L., Tanjore. 

Sitararoa Bhagavatar Avl, Soolamangalam, Tapjore. 

Vydyanatha Bhagavatar Avl, Soolamai^alam, Hu^re. \ 

Ramasami Bhagavatar Avh Mayavaram. ' 

Govinda Bhagavaur Avl,* Tanjore* 

Ramasami Iyer Avl, Vidwan, Conjeevaram. 

Gavinda Bhagavatar, Avl, Karantattangudl, Tapjore. 

S. Santappa Avl, B. A, Tanjore. 
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f-27. M. R. Ry. Subramania Iyer AvI. Tiruvenkatanatharkovil. 
taS. f, Koteeavara Iyer AyI, Madras. 

1 39. Tiruyenkatachariar Avl) Ariyalur. 

I |o. . u G. D. Dawson Avlt Shiyali. 

13 >• »f N. G. Kalidasah Avli Calcutta. ^ 

139* II Narasingarow Pantulu Gam, Kadayami Godaveri. 

133* tf Jesudasan Avl* Kulittalai. 

134. t» S. E. Ranganadham Avli M. A., Madras. 

135* n J- V. Thomas Avli M. A., Madura. 

136. II M. Koil Pillai Avli M. A-i Trichinopoly. 

137* II G. S. Abraham Avli B. A-i Madura. 

138. I, Peter Isaac Avl., B. A.} Madura. 

139* 11 A. Periyanayakam AvU B. A.i Ramnad. 

140. II Rev. J. X. Miller Avli M. A.| Pasumalai. > 

141* M Dewan Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu Pillai Avl, M. A., L. L. B., Madraii. 

14a. ,« Honourable Chidambaranatha Mudaliar Avl, B. A.i Shiyali. 

143. II Rao Bahadur G. Arogiaswami Pillai Avli B. A., Coimbatore. 

144. M Rao Bahadur M. Arumugam Pillai Avli Retd. Oy. Collector, Madura. 

145. I, Khan Bahadur H. Abdul Sultan Saheb Avl, Madura. 

146. Rao Bahadur Dharmaranga Raju Avl, Madras. 

147. „ Rao Bahadur Ramakrishna Iyer Avl, Tinnevelly. 

1 48. „ Rao Bahadur A. V. Ramalingatn Iyer Avl, Supdg. Engineer, D. F. W.| Madras. 

149- Rao Bahadur G. Sreenivasa Row Avl, Madura. 

150. „ Rao Saheb Dr. Bhandarkar, B. A., L* M. S., Indore, 

151. „ Rao Saheb T. Ramakrishna Pillay Avl, B. A., F. M. U., M. It. A. S., 

F. R. N. S., President, Tamil Acadamy, Madras. 

153. ,1 Mahamahopadhyaya V. Saminatha Iyer Avl, Presidency College, Madras. 

153. „ V. Gopalayya Pantulu Gam, B. A.* B. E- Executive Engineer, Tanjore. 

154. „ M. Neelakanta Iyer Avl, B- E. Executive Engineer, Tanjore. 

155. „ J. Muttaya Avl,' Sub-Engineer, Trichinopoly. 

156. M Dr. T. M. Nair Avl, Madras. 

157. „ Dr. James Harris Avli Madras. 

158. I, Chockalinga Pillai Avl, Dewan. Ramnad. 

159. ,, T. Dorasami Avl, Sub-Asst. Surgeon, Kondanur Madura. 

160. I, T. M. Thamba Pillai Avl, Sub-Asst. Surgeon, Rayachuti, Cuddapah. 

161. „ Dr. J. Mathuranayagam Avl, Negapatam. 

16a. „ Dr. Maduram Avl, Trichinopoly. 

163. ,1 T. D. Madurainayagam Avl, Gnanasundara Vydyasala, Colombo. 

164. ,1 Dr. Lantech, L R* C. P. and S* Rangoon. 

165. „ S. Balasingam Satya Avl, M. A., Madras. 

166. „ G* Devasahayam Avl, B. A., B. L., 

167. „ K. R. Ramaehandra Iyer Avl., B. A., B. L-, Tanjore. 

168. ,1 A. Raogasami Iyer Avli^iVakil, Nagi>re. 

169. ,1 Ranga Row Avl., Vakil, Tanjore. 

170. „ Vakil Natesa Iyer Avl, Sara^ Sangeeta Sabha, Triplicaiie. 

171. „ M. Subbanoa Iyer Avl, Vi^il, Ponmapjanallur. P'apanasam. 

1 7a. tt 1 C Subramania Iyer, Avl., B, A., B* L*, Trichinopoly. 
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173- M. R. Ry. D< V. Ramaswami Iyer Avlt Vakili Tiruvannamalai. 

1 74- M A. K. Siindaram Iyer AvI) B. A*> B. L-i Tinnevelly- 

1 75* M M. Nara3'anasami Iyer AvU B. A-t B. Lm Tanjore. 

1 76. T. Kodandarama 13'eiigar AvIt B. A., M. L.. Tanjore 

177. .. G. F. Subrainania Iyer Avl, B. A^ B. Lm Tanjore* 

178. R. Ramaseahayyar Av] » B* A.. B. L.. Tanjore* 

1 79. E. Varada Iyengar Avl. B A., B. L*» Tanjore. 

1 80. D. Panchanada Iyer Avl* B* A.* B. L*, Tanjore. 

iHt- K. Anantarama lyen Avl* M. A.* B. L. 

182. S. Krishna Iyer Avl* B. A.t B* L., Tanjore* 

183* ' r N* A* V. Somasundram Ptllai Avl, B. A*, B* L.f Tinnevelly Bridge* 

184. *, T* A. Ramlingam Chettiar Avl, B. A*, B. L*, Coimbatore, 

ifl^. *, V. S. Ramasaini Sastriar Avl, B. A.) B* L., Madura* 

186. Subramania Iyer Avlf B. A.* Pleader» Madura. 

187- ,• r. C* Sreenivasa Iyengar Avh B. A.* B* L., H. C. Vakil, Madura. 

188. „ T. N* Sundararaja Iyengar Avl, B. A.) B., L*. H. C* Vakil} Madura. 

189. Mangudi Nutesa Iyer Avb B* A*, B. L., Vakil, Madura* 

190. *, N. Kuppuswami Iyer Avl, B* A., Vakil, Tirupati. 

19'* Yegnyaiamayyar Avl, B* A., Vakil, Guntur. 

192. ,, N. K. Chandrasekhara Iyer Avl, B. A., B. L., H* C* Vakil, Mylapore. 

19.V B. C. Raghavayyar Avl, B. A., B., L., Public Prosecutor, Chittoor. 

194* *• S* Hanumanta Row Pantulu garu, B. A., B. L*, Public Prosecutor, Masulipatam. 

'95* M K. Venkatapimyya Pantulu garu, B. A*, B. L., Vakil, Guntur. S 

196* *, Subramania Iyer Avl, Music Vidvan, Tinnevelly. 

197* ,* Vcerasami l3»cr Avl, Vakil, Tiruvarur. 

198. ,. I* Kumarasami Pillai Avl, B. A., B L*. Tapjore. 

199* M Umamahesvaram Pillai Avl, B. A., B. L., Tanjore. 

200* ., Dorairaja Pillai Avl, B* A., B* L., Pudukotah. 

^01. Gnanadurai Avl, B* A*, B. L*. Trichinopoly. 

202* „ Desikachariar Avl, B. A., B. L., Trichinopoly - 

203. „ N. S. Venkatarama Iyer Avl, B. A*, B* L., Tanjore. 

204. ., Navainani David Nadar Avl, B. A., B. L , Trichinopoly. 

205. „ Nellayappa Pillai Avl, B. A., B. L*, Tinnevelly. 

206. „ Kumarasami Reddiar Avl, B* A., B. L., Palamcottah. 

207. „ A. K. Sundara Iyer Avl, B* A., B. L., T^innevelly. 

208. ., Thomas Nadar Avl, B- A., B. L*, Palamcottah. 

209. Rev* N. G* Ponniah Avl, B. A., L* T., Mannargudi* 

210. Rev* L* P. Larsen Avl, M. A*, Bangalore. 

211. „ Rev. G. E. Phillip Avl, M. A., Bangalore. 

212. „ Rev. Frances Avl, Tamil Pulavar, Bangalore* 

213. ,, Dr. A. C. Asirvada Nadar Avl, Madras, 

214* „ Rev* D. Samuel Avl, B. A., L. T., Mannai-gudi* 

215. „ S. K. Devasikhamani Avl, B. A., L* T., Trichinopoly. 

a 16* M T. D. Manikyavachakam Avl, B. A«, L. T., Mannargudi. 

217* „ J. R* Isaac Avl, B A., Madras. 

ai8. „ G. Deyadasan Avl, B. A*, L T., Palamcottah. 

219. „ N. G. Devasahayam Avl, B. A., Coimbatore. 
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aao. M. R. Ry^i^S* Chiiinaya Avli B. A., Shiyali- 
3a 1. p, J. S. Devasahayam Avl, B. A., Palamcottah. 

a a a. i, T. Abhyudayan Avl, B. A., L. T., TiniicvcII}'. 

aaj. Isaac Gnanam Avl, B* A., L* T*, Trichinopoly. 

aa4- ,, Samuel Joseph Avl, B. A.^ Trichinopoly- 

a as- ,, J. Gnanamuttu Av^l, B. A.* L. T.. Trichinopoly. 

aa6- „ T> Gnanamuttu Avl, B- A., L. T., Tlnnevelly. 

aa7- „ S. Arulnayakan Avl, B- A-» L. T., Madura. 

aaS- „ S. Nallamuttu Avl, B. A-, Madras, 

a 39- ,. P. E. Devadasan Avl. B. A., L- T.. Madras. 

330. I, S. P. Arumanayagam Avl, B. A., L. T-. Madras- 

331- „ C. N. Subramania Iyer Avl, Retd. Asst. Inspector of Schools, Travancure. 

333. „ T. M- Kuppusami Pillai Avl, Teacher, Anaikuppani, Cuddalore. 

333, „ P. S. Subramania Iyer Avl, B- A-, S- Joseph s College. Trichy. 

334- „ Chelvakesava Mudaliar Avl, M- A-, Pachaiyappa's College. Madras. 

'>•335. „ Rangachariar Avl, M- A., L. T- Botanist, Coimbatore. 

336. „ Pakianada Pillai Avl, G. L- M- School. Tanjorc- 

337. „ W. S. Haddaway Esq-, Supdt. School of Arts, Madras. 

338. Y. Devavaram Avl, Normal School, Rangoon. 

339- „ Rajanayakam Avl, B- A., L. P-, Sub-Assistant Iiis|)ector of Schools, 

Oharapuram. 

340. .S. G. Daniel Avl, B- A-. Sub-As^sistant Inspector of Schools, Saidai^et. 

341. ,, James Sargunam* Avl, B. A , Sub-Assistant InstKclor of Schools, V’cllore. 

343. „ Paul Appasami Avl, M- A.. L. L. B., Madras- 

343- t. T. Jesudasan Avl, B< A-, Madras. 

344. „ S. 0 . Sundaram Avl, B- A.« Madras. 

345. -. Sankara Iyer Avl, B. A-, Tanjorc. 

346. „ J. M. Nallasami Pillai Avl, B- A.. B- L.- Madura- 

347. o Manickyavasaka Nadar Avl, B- A., Head Master, Virudupatti. 

348. „ Chellaift Avl, B. A., Tuticorin. 

349. „ Y. D. Charles Avl, B. A., Customs Office, Rangoon - 

350. „ Samuel Avl, B. A., Rangoon. 

351. „ V P. Ramanuja Chettiar Avl, of Messrs Perumal Chettlar & Sons, Madras. 

35a- „ V. P. Alwar Chettiar Avl. Do. do. 

353. „ V. Krishnayya gam Avl, Vakil, Chittoor. 

354. Mr. D. S- Duff of Messrs Dilffi Osier ft Co., Madras. 

355- „ D- Bose of Messrs John Dickinson ft Co-, Madras. 

356* M- R. Ry. Mitra Avl, Messrs John Dickinson ft Co., Madras. 

357. ,1 Kalahasti Venkataramaraju Avl, Veena Vidwan, Madras- 

358. ,, Gireesa Bhagava tar Avl, Kotayur, Madura. 

359- „ Hariteertha Iyer Avl, Music Vidwan, Timgokarnam, Pudukotah. 

360. „ Fiidh Balu Iyer Avl, Madras. 

361* „ Ramachandra Iyer Avl, Sangeeta Vidwan. Kewalur- 

363- „ Krishnamachariar Avl, Sangeeta Vidwan, Madias. 

363. „ Rajagura Meru Swamiar Avl, Tanjore- 

364. „ Muddukriahna Iyer Avl, SangeeU Vidwan, Melatore. 

165. FiUk Rgiu Iyer Avl, Lalgudi. 
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D. Ponnaia AvI, Music Master, Pasumalai- 
Nagaswaram Ramasanii Avl, Semmanarkoil, Tanjore* 

Nagaswaram Periya Packirl Avl, Mannargudi* 
A/’ii^asfv<iiYi//ilRama8ami Avl, Mayavaram* 

Nagaswaram Natesan Avl, Koranadu, Mayavaram. 

Nagaswaram Ponnusami Avl, Madura. 

Nagaswaram Kannayyan Avl, Tanjore. 

Tavul Saminathan Avl, Tanjore. 

Tavul Darmalingam Avl, Negapatani. 

K. V. Srtenivasa Iyengar Avl, Music Vidwan, Trichinopoly. 
Vydyanatha Bhagavatar Avl, Mclatur. 

Natesa Bhagavatar Avl, Melatur. 

Krishnamachariar Avl, Music Vidwan, Trichinopoly. 

Radhakrishna Bhagavatar Avh Karantattangudi, Tanjore. 
Chidambara Bhagavatar Avl, Mangudi, Tanjore. 

Namakal Narasimha Bhagavatar Avl, Srirangam. 

Samavedam Lakshmana Srowtiggl, Varahur. 

Sainavedam Nagu Srowtigal, Varahur. 

Nemain Natesa Iyer Avl, Music Vidwan, Palamaneri. 

Sesha Bhagavatar Avl, Tanjore. 

R. Ramasami Bhagavatar Avl, Tiruvisanallur. 

K. Krishnasami & Brois., Govindappa Naickan Streeti Madn 
Nataraja Bhagavatar Avl, Palamaneri. 

Nagaswaram Krishnamurti, Tanjore. 

S. Subramania Iyer Avl, Music Vidwan, Mysore. 

Vidwan Venkatarama Iyer Avl, Velipalayam, Negapatam. 

Vmna Gopalasami Iyer Avl, Tiruvisanallur. 

V$$na Ramasami Iyengar Avl, Srirangam. 

R. Raghava Iyengar Avl, Setu Samasthana Vidwan. 

Palni Subramania Bhagavatar Avl. ' 

Vesna A. Subba Row Avl, Samasthana Vidwan, Pittapuram. 

Fiddh H. Venkata Row Avl, Samasthana Vidwan, Pittapuram* 

M. K. Ramasami Iyer Avl, Salt Office, Tanjore. 

Srinivasa Iyer Avl, Music Vidwan, Tr^plicane, Madras. 

^^hittrakavi Sivarama Bhagavatar Avl, Tanjore. 

Bharalam Narayanasami Iyer Avl, Umayalpuram, Tanjore. 

Vuna R. Kuppusami Iyer Avl, H. C. Vakil, Madras. 

Vedanta Bhagavatar Avl, Kallidakurichi. 

M. D. Subramania Iyer Avl, Sub Registrar, Tirumangalam. 
Subramania Iyer Avl, Sub Registrar, Tiruvidamarudur. 

M. Veeraraghava Chettiar Avl, Retd. Sub-Registar, Cuddalore N. T. 
P. R. Krishnamachariar Avl, Tamil Pandit. 

Ramasami Sastrlali Sanskrit Pandit, Tanjore. 

M. V. Ramanujachariar Avl, Tamil Pandit, Kumbakonam. 

M. V. GopalMhariar.Avl, Tamil Pandit, /rriplicane^ Madras. 

M. Venkatasaroi Nattar Avl, Taroil-Fandit, Trichinopoly. 

Tirumalai Velu Kavirayar. Avl,. Madura. 
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• Kandasami Kavira^ar AvI, Madura- 

N. S. Vcnkatarama l3%r Avlt M- A-* L. T„ Guntur. 

Durai Raya Vanangainudi Veluvatti TItevar AvI, Zemindar, Nagaram. 
Mannaba Saheb Avb Tanjore. 

Chota Saheb Avl, Tanjore. 

S. Baiasubramania Nadar Avl, Madras. 

Pancliapakesa Oodayar Avl, Nidamangalum. 

A. Natesa Iyer Avl, Mirasdari Kumbakonain. 

Singaravelu Oodayar Avl, Thannerkunnam* 

Srila Sri Pandara Sannidhi 'Fhambiran ofTiruvadutuiai. 

Srila Sri Pandara Sannidhi Thambiran of Tirupanandal. 

S- V. Nataraja Iyer Avl, Mtrasdar, Sengalipuram, Taiijore. 

‘ Chinnatambia Pillai Avl, Reddipalayam, Tanjore. 

V. Arumanayaka Nadar Avl, Photographer, Tiiticorin. 

Kaliaperumal Pillai Avl, Tanjore. 

Vehiyudha Mudaliar Avl, Negapatam. 

T. S- Akhilandam Avl. Ilanchi, Tinnevelly. 

V. V. Chettiar Avl, V^ani Villa, Mylapore. 

M. R. R. M- Ramasami Chettiar Avh Pudukotah. 

V. Govindarajulu Naidu Avl, Pondicherry. 

Munisami Naidu Avl, Mint Street, Madras. 

Parthasaradbi Iyengar Avh Tambu Chetti St. Madras. 

Neerala Vencatesaperumal Chettiar, Govindappa Naicker St. Madras. 
Ramanujacharrinr Avl, Veeraraghava Mudali Street, Teriplicane. 

C. Gopalachettiar Avl, PycroiPs Road, Triplicane- 
V. R. L. S. T. Ramanathan Chettiar Avl, Devacottah. 

M. C. T. Vyravan Chettiar AvK do. 

P. G. Sundaresa Sastrial, B.A., Trichinopoly. 

A. Jesudasan Appasami Avl, Manorama, Palamcottah. 

Rathna Sastrial Avl, Palamaneri. 

A. K. Raghavachariar Avl. Srirangam. 

R. Krishna Row Avl, Nungumbaukam, Madras. 

P. S, Natesa Sastrial, Ellore. 

M- M. P. L. Palaniappa^Chettiar Avl, Nemathanpatti, Pudukotah. 

M. M. P. L. Narayanam Chettiar Avl, do. do. 

Annainalai Chettiar Avl* Kumbakonam. 

M. L. M. .Saminatha Chettiar Avl, Devakottmh. 

M. C- T. Somasundaram Chettiar Avl, do 
P. K. Subramania Sastrial Avl» Palamaneri. 

Kalyanaramayyar Avl, Survery office, Chepaukt Madras. 

Kesavaram Naidu Avl, B.A., Revenue Survey office, Chepauk, Madras. 

S. «Rajaram Avl, Trichinopoly. 

C. Bhakuvatsalu Avl, Madras. 

Sri Swami Vedachalam Avl, Pallavaram. 

C. Veeraraghava Mudaliar Avl,^Pursewalkam, Madras. 

K. Natanasabhapaii Avl* Zemindar, Pudupalayam, Salem. 

V. T. Subramania Mudaliar Avl, Vellal, Tenkasi. 
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K. Thyagaraja Iyer Avl, Collector s Office, Ncllore. 

K. Rajaram l3^er Avli B.A., B.L., Kumbakonani. 

Palvanna Mudaliar Avl, Tinnevelly. 

A- Mahalinga Iyer Avl, Sanyasigramam, Tinnevelly. 

C. N. Ganesa Iyer Avl, Chief Secretary office, Rangoon, 
j. R. Sivasubramaniain Avl, Svarnavitas, Egmore, Madras. 

J. T. lyapillai Avl, Madras. 

V. Rainakrishnayya Garu, Dubash, Messrs- Oakes & Co., Madras. 

R. Chandrasekharam Pantulu garu, Dy. Superintendent of Policei Rajah- 
mandry. 

Ramasami .Sivam Avlj Coimbatore. 

Ranga Raju Avcrgal, Saidapet. 

Selvaranga Raju Avl? Coimbatore. 

Kumarasami Merkondar Avl, Mirasdar, Koonampatti, Tanjore. 

.S. Isaac Avl, B.A. M.B- & C.M., Madras. 

V'. .Vrumanayagam Nadar Avl, Tuticorin. 

.Shanmugam Pillai Avl, Palaincottah. 

Sivakolandu Mudaliar Avl, Negapatani- 
Sreenivasa Mudaliar Avl, Mannargudi. 

Sathagopa Mudaliar Avl, do. 

Asirvadam Pillai Avl, Palaincottah. 

Mannarsami Pillai Avl, Trichinopoly. 

Cornelius Nadar Avl, Salem. 

Koilpillai Nadar Avl, Trichinopoly. 

Nargunani Nadar Avl, Deputy Collector, South Arcot District. 

Aaron Devadasan Avl, B.A., Negapatam. 

F. B. Selvanayagam Avl, B.A. Deputy Superintendent, Calicut. 

Vellaye Tevar Avh Surandai, 'I'innevelly. 

Arunachala Mooppanar Avl. do. 

Venkatarama Iyengar Avl, Village Munsiff, Surandai, Tinnevelly. 

Dorasami Nadar, Anamalaipatti. 

Ponnambala Pulavanar Avl, do. 

Devabhakti Kavundar Avl, Vehambur, Dindigul- 
A* Nallatambi Conductor Avl, Octumbe cst Demodera, Ceylon. 

Periakaruppam Servai Avl, Kandi, Ceylon. 

William Lamech Avl, B.A., Tahsildar, Tanjore District. 

A. V. Velupillai Avl, Rangoon. 

Narayanasami Mudaliar Avl, Retired Post Master, Tiruvarur. 

Subramania Iyer Avl, Rao Bahadur, Superintendent District Jail, Tanjore. 
Nyina Pillai Mnra^xayar Avl, Muttupet. 

Satagopa Ramanujachettiar Avl, Messrs. Wenlock & Co., Madras. 

G. Alwar Chettiar Avl, G. R. C. Press, Madras. 

Dorasami Iyer Ayergal, Madras. 

Mahmed Khan Saheb Avl» Deputy Superintendent of Police, Tanjore. 
Satyanesa Nadar Avl, B.A., Tahsildar. Nagercoil. 

Arumanayagam Avl, B.A., B.L., District MunsifC Trevandrum. 

R. Asirvadam Avl, Govt Telegraph Master. Bellary. 
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406. „ A. Samuel Avl, Asst. Supdt. of Police, Nagercoil. 

407. „ Abel Arulanandam Avl, M-A., Professor, Kumbakonam. 

408. Manonmani Nadar Avl, B.A., Inspector of Salt, Tanjore. 

409. „ Kumarasami Nadar Avl, Inspector of Salt, Porayar. 

410. „ B. Abraham Avl, British Customs Collector, Pondicherry. 

411. „ Siluvaimuttu Avl, B A-, B-L., Madura. 

4x2. „ Athicha Nadar Avl, B.A., B.L., Srivaikuntam. 

413. ., Visuva Nadar Avl, Vakil, Satur. 

414. „ A. V. Joseph Avl, Timber Merchant, Rangoon. 

415. „ Daniel G. Moses Avl, B A.,L.T., Chingleput 

416. „ Paul C. Joseph Avl, Nagercoil. 

4x7. „ Sundararaj Gnanaolivu Avl, B. A., L. T., Madras. 

418. „ S. K. I. Abdul Rahiman Saheb Avl, Salem. 

419. „ Dorasami Nadar Avl, Police Inspector, Guntakal. 

420. „ Rao Bahadur J. Manickyavasaka Nadar Avl, Supdt. of Police, Tinnevelly. 

421. „ Moses Tangayya Avl, M. A., Christian College, Madias. 

422. „ Moses Andrew Avl, M. A., Madras. 

423. „ Devanesam Avl, M. A , Christian College, Madras. 

424. Chinnasami Nadar Avl, B- A-, Sub-Registrar, Walajapet. 

425. „ Gnanasikhamani Nadar Avl, B. A., B. L.i District Munsiff, Salem. 

426. ., Joseph Nadar Avl, Vakil, Srivaikuntam. 

427. S. Swamidas Avl, Vepery. Madras. 

428. ,, M S. Santanam Iyengar Avl, Sanskrit College, Tiruvadi- 

I. The first Inaugural Sub-Committee assembled on 14th February, 1912. 

2 first Conference met on 27th May 1912. 

3. „ second „ „ 21st August 1912. 

4* »» third „ 19th April 1913. 

5. „ fourth „ „ 9th August 1913. 

6. „ fifth „ ,. 18th April 1914. 

7. „ sixth ,, 24tb October 1914. 

6. Opinion of Dewan V. P. Madhava Row, C. I. E., on the Sangam. 

He felt it a great honour to preside over this assembly of learned Musicians and he was 
indebted to Mr. Pandither for that kindness. While listening to various papers, he had formed 
certain impressions. His first observation was that Mr. Pandither had laid the public under great 
indebtedness to him by organising* that Sangam and bringing together the Pandits to lecture to 
them on the various aspects of Indian Music. He had thereby helped the revival of that fine-art, 
which had, for several causes, been dwindling in that city— once the home of Music, as of many 
other Arts and many an Industry, —and offered substantial encouragement to those who were still 
devoted to it. He had, practically, created the opportunity and the means for the study and prac- 
tice of the Indian system of music in this country, which was once the duty of kings to patronise. 
Such ind^ was the work which Mr. A. Pandither had imposed upon himself to do, and it was 

extremely creditable to him that the work had also been financed solely by him. It was equally 

complimentary to the members and other well-wishers of the Sangam that they had all thought of 
relieving him, to some extent, by undertaking, gradually, to contribute their "mite" to the Sangam. 
Such co-operation was as necessary as it was praiseworthy, in great efforts like that. The day 
had come when the people themselves should come forward of their own accord, to support such 
movements as the l^ngam, instead of expecting kings to do it for them. What Mr. A. Pandither 
had done is quite in line with the modem spirit of democracy, which has transferred the patronage 
of fine-arts from the hands of kings to those of the people. A spirit of democracy is clear in all 
the thoughts and deeds of the people, everywhere, and no wonder, what Mr. Pandither has well 
begun is enthusiastically taken up by his friends, interested in the famous Art. Mr. Pandither has 
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revived the democratic spirit* and the spirit of co-operation as well. Another noticeable feature 
was that all the papers read at the meetinf; were in the Vernacular of the District. He would 
however, suggest that the papers be translated into English and widely published in all parts of 
this country. That would be in keeping with the recent awakening of their National conscious- 
ness due, in a measure, to the influence of English education. The effort to instruct the people in 
their own vernaculars was, indeed, praiseworthy. Almost every one of the papers read at the 
meeting deserved to be published, while, particularly* Mr Pichamutthu Pillai's excellent discourse 
on some aspects of Indian and English Music is, perhaps, a revelation to those who have formed 
a poor* or, no idea, of Western Music. Mr. Abraham Pandither's happy Idea of organising the 
Sangam had thus brought together such good thinkers and rendered exchange of thoughts easy and 
prbfitable. For all such services, the public are bound to be grateful to our host, Mr. Pandither* 
whose yeoman services are well known* and who has been helping the progress of his country in 
many ways. He would only pray that the Institution might continue for ever to grow in strength 
and usefulness and be an honour to the city, with which good music had always been associated, 
thanked them all for inviting him to take part in the proceedings of the Sangam. 

7. Opinion of Mr. Ramakrishnaiyar Retired Sub-Judge of Palghat on the Sangam. 

The Chaii'man then concluded the morning session by a short speech in the course of 
which he expressed his high appreciation of the two papers that had been just then read. He 
felt extremely grateful to Mr. Pandither for the task he had imposed upon himself in the cause of 
Indian Music. It was also appropriate that such a work should proceed from Tanjore as that 
town was once the home of that fine art and has been the birth place of many leading musicians 
of Southern India. Mr. Pandither has won the gratitude of all the Vidwans in this part of 
the country and elsewhere by the organisation of this Conference and though* at the outset, it 
may seem up-hill work, the periodical Conferences of the renowned musicians from different parts 
of the country might be productive of much good to the science itself. Nothing should discourage 
him. Music is given the foremost place among fine arts. No nation is without it. It is divine 
in its nature and inspires the spiritual in man- Indian music had reached a very high stage of 
perfection like other Indian arts as also the literature and philosophy of India. There is no 
department of life in India but lias the inspiring influence of Music. At home* in social life, in 
temples, and in all functions of life Music is employed to enrich and to elevate. It was once the 
duty of kings in India to patronise the art and it is now the duty of people to work steadily for 
the revival, growth and development of that art. 

6. Opinion of Mr. T. S. Balasubramania Iyer, Sub-Judge of Kumbakonam on the Sangam. 

Music in India is an ancient science. It is said that Indian Music was first revealed 
to the sages of India by the Gods.' The ecstatic dancing of the God Nataraja, narrated 
in Hindu Mythology, is the first instance of the practice of music by the Gods. Music was a 
source of infinite delight to the Gods and lyrical songs were sung by them to the accompaniment 
of "Talam”. Music is the essence of the Vedas. The recitation of the Veda is based on 
musical principles. The Rig Veda has evolved out of one sound and in the other Vedas we 
find a multiplicity of sounds evolving out of this one sound. In this manner ** Gadhai " has two 
sounds and ** Samam '* exhibits three. How out .of these three* seven sounds came into existence 
has been discussed by writers like Panini. Thus* music which had its origin in the Vedas and 
which was practised in the Deva Luka gave rise to other arts such as the art of dancing and 
Sahityam. Music is otherwise called the Gandharira Vedam, because of the many arts that 
are allied to it. The glory of music is only known to those that practise it with devotion. In the 
dance of the God, Sabhesa, Maha Vishnu, Brahma* Ganesa and all the Devas round the seat of the 
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Lord took part* Vishnu kept time and the audience were delighted with the music of His flute* 
Narada came to know the significance of this Great Dancer whereby Sabhesa danced away the 
mutability of human affairs and the transient nature of the things of this world* Saint Narada 
spread a knowledge of this music and unfolded its,^rets to the three worlds* In the court of 
Indra music was abundantly popular* Sage Narada» sage Valmiki and his well known Sishyas, 
Sri-krishna and his trusted devotee Arjuna and many other illustrious people are known to have 
enjoyed and encouraged the practice of Music* In ancient India» musicians were generously 
rewarded and music had considerable influence on the formation of character. To elevate the 
mind, to help divine contemplation, music had a power which is peculiarly its own. In America 
and other places music is taught in schools and experts in this ait received titles, degrees and 
diplomas* A distinguished lady, accomplished in English Music, was once in Madras. An 
ordinary Vydika Brahmin entertained her at a music party where he sang the Gopika Gitai* 
The lady was extremely pleased and exclaimed that it was only then that she really understood 
. what true melody was*-melody which is held so valuable in English music* 'I'he lady had never 
known what true melody was until she heard the Brahmin sing the Gopika Gita* Such singers 
are unfortunately becoming fewer in India* Abul Fazal has said that in the days of Emperor 
Akbar music was taught in all schools and a study of the science was made compulsory* Expert 
musicians from Arabia, from Europe and other countries joined hands with the Indian musicians 
in the court of tiv Emperor and a comparative study of the music of these three countries opened 
the way to much interesting musical research. In these days, alas ! music is considered an 
impediment to a student’s education. In the reign of Aurangazeb a knowledge of music was 
considered a crime* Musicians were punished. The benefits of the rule of Akbar were in course 
of time altered or modified* Manusi, the historiari, has given a heart-rending account of 
Aurangazeb s hatred of music. The Emperor found a grave for music. One result of the researches 
in the field of music in the days of Akbar, we find 1n the songs of Kabhir Das, Vitthal Das, 
Purandhar Das and other illustrious musicians* Their songs are a medium between the ancient 
and the modern systems of music. Extremely delightful, these songs elevate the consciousness of 
man from the normal into the divine* There is much difference between the music of Das and 
modern music* Music is practised in various ways* Every country has its own metl od. We 
should acquire a knowledge of these methods in a way and enrich Indian music by importing into 
it all that is best in those methods* Indian musicians have not realised their duty in this respect. 
In South India we are told music attained considerable progress and became popular only recently. 
In the Telugu country the songs of Kshethria arc original and full of ingenuity. The composition 
is plain, simple and figurative ; the mind of the hearer is purified, redeemed and purged of all sins 
so as to become fixed in God. The songs of Kshethriya are rarely heard now-a-days. Nobody 
sings them. They are in vogue in dancing. Where is the glory of Indian mu.vic when songs tif 
Kshethria arc so neglected ? Tanjorc is described as the seat cf Indian Music. Here, however, no 
two musicians agree. Each has his own mode of singing. Who could forget the songs of 
Dhikshatar, Tyagayya, Sama Sastri and other Mahatmas. Their soul-stirring lyrics embody 
the wisdom of Upanishads. Indeed, each lyric is an Upanishad by itself coming out of the 
author’s heart in which the wisdom of the Upanishads is enshrined* All music is an expression 
of the divine and its power consists in purifying the mind and lifting it to a contemplation of the 
Eternal. That is the purpose of Musical Science. Brahmamt manifested as sound, is the cause 
of all creation; preservation and dissolution. Other manifestations of life are helping forces. That 
sound has the power to create, to preserve and to destroy is proved by science* The human 
soul that has evolved out of sound finds its expression in the seven sounds and penetrating 
through them becomes absorbed into the one. This aspect of the power of music has been 
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reveftled in the works of Alfred Tennyson, the poet-laureate. He dmribes his vision when 
contemplating upon the word which is the symbol of his name. The power of sound, of Manthra, 
has been understood by people of other religions belonging to other countries* Jesus and 
If uhammed are known to have realised the potentiality of sound. 

In India the value of music depends upon the nature of those who practise it. Its value 
isjudgedby the purpose for which It is employed. Those who do not un^rstand the glory of 
music bring discredit upon the science by its indiscriminate use. Music, as now-a-days practised 
in India, has this draw-back. On account of incompetent singers, the science itself suffers. 
The practice and employment of music must be on the lines of spiritual devotion. Music, bereft 
of the, spiritual element in it and employed exclusively for bread-winning, is of no use. That 
generation of musicians who understood the right use of music seems to have become extinct. 

. There is no one who now practises the science on the lines adopted by them. Modern singers 
sing under cover of what they call Manobhavam. One could scarcely identify the songs of Tya- 
gayya when sung by these people. The mode of singing adopted by these musicians is altogether 
new and does not conform to any science or rule or definite purpose' ; there is no consistency. 
This, they call the play of their Manobhavam. What wonder then, if, in these circumstances, the 
sicence of music should deteriorate ? No science will thrive if practised in the manner adopted by 
these musicians. Astrology, music, medicine and other sciences will be no-where if understood and 
practised in this way. Students of music live upon the reputation of their ancestors and neglect 
the rules of the science itself. Where practice does not conform to the rules of the science no 
true knowle^e can be gained. No science will floutish where the students make a departure from 
the accepted rules. India needs accomplished musicians endowed with a sense of responsibility 
and competent students who could learn the science and carry their knowledge with dignity. 
Students of music should realise the harm they may do to the science itself by indiscrete use of their 
gifts. In view of these defects it has long been my desire to establish a Sabha. That desire is 
fulfilled and I owe that good fortune to Mr. Pandither. It is beyond my power to complement him 
adequately for the trouble he has taken. My joy is unbounded when I think of the object of the 
Sabha and the excellent manner in which everything is conducted. We all now heard the children 
Mr. Abraham Pkndither sing. All the characteristics of a good song, such ss Talam, Layam, Swaram, 
Vamam, Mettu fee. are there. To these are added a distinct voice, a deep seated devotion and inven- 
tion all their own. When I contemplate on the music I have just heard from them, I feel that the 
ancient reputation of Indian music has come back and all the corruptions that have crept into it 
have disappeared. We in Madras were working hard for several years to found a Sabha to en- 
courage the practice of music and to reward competent musicians. It had tong been my desire to 
organise A Library of Musical works, to have a collection of all musical instruments, to gather to- 
gether all the Vidwans and encourage music In all possible ways. There aie In Madras the Saras- 
wati Sab)^, the Fkrthasarathi Sabha and the Krishna Gana ^bha. To earn money by singing, or, to 
reward musicians for their skill, is no good to the science itself. .To use Music for mercenary ends 
is not the right use of music. We cannot understand the real power of music when one sings for 
money. The effect of music is to. stimulate the divine in us. Whra;this object is realised and when 
music is practised in the light of that principle then atone could we talk of doing something for 
the Qp-|Keep of the science itself. If the practice of music is allowed to go on as hitherto, very soon 
likBanMusIc would dwindle like the art of dancing and would be on the same level with it Nobody 
haslnvestigated minutely the art of dancing. There is no ^ne to vphin to us its significance. 
Ihdlsii music is threatened with a similar fate. Like other *scieaces this sdeoce of musk also 
should be studied^acoording to the rules laid down by the Great Ones. A firm devotion to Godr 
piirl^ efbody, purlty of word, thought and deed, a reaUsatton of the gtoiy of musk and the 
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methods of its use— these are the necessary qualifications for a student of Indian music. No true 
idea of the science of music can be gained without deep seated piety to God. 'fhe musicians from 
Bengal are well knownt They earn thousands of rupees every day, yet it can by no means be 
said that our Vidwans are in any respect behind them. The Guvais of Bengal are much res- 
pected for the knowledge of science and their scientific training they show. The Vidwans in this 
part of the country have no taste for research. They are content to exhibit their own skill in 
order to earn money. 'Fhey forget their duty to the science itself and do nothing to show its 
glory. The end of Music is the attainment of spiritual bliss and I have nothing but pity for those 
who sing for money. I appeal in the name of the almighty to the Vidwans, present here to do 
all that lies in their power to promote the object of this Sangam. The scientific 
methods of the savants of India should be carefully investigated, and modern music should be 
purged of all its defect's. Let Music be studied and practised for the Divine. All music is but 
an expression of His glory and those that hear a musician should feel the presence of the Divine 
sound and be absorbed into it. Such is the state to which Indian music should be restored by the 
united efforts of the Vidwans that belong to this Sabha and I appeal to them to pray to God for 
help to gain this object of the Sabha. If every Vidwan will bear this view in mind he will not 
only earn the blessings of the Supreme, but will become a source of inspiration to the other 
nations abroad who will learn to see in the musical system of India a science that is no less 
marvellous than any of the other sciences for which it has become justly famous. May this credit 
become ours. 

9. A few important remarks about the Sangam. 

When we look back upon the circumstances that led to the establishment of 
the Sangam we notice that M.R.Ry. Muttya Bhagavatar Avergal of Harikesava« 
nallur was of great help to us. M.R.Ry. fVeno Venkataramanadoss, Samasthana 
Vidwan of Vijayanagaram was also very helpful in spite of many difficulties. Again, 
M.R.Ry. Panchapakesa Bhagavatar Avergal who has taken great pains in teaching the 
violin and Karnatic music to my children. M.R.Ry. A. G. Pichaimutthu Avergal, 
B.A.,LT., of Tanjore, the English Music instructor to them, and M.R.Ry. f'eetM 
Vencatachalam Iyer, the Veena tutor, helped in singing along with my children at the 
commencement and end of every conference. Many Vidwans read essays on subjects 
approved and selected by the conference, and many others demonstrated the Sancha* 
rams of Ragas by singing them, and by minutely enquiring into the subtle points which 
came for discussion. M.R.Ry. V. Ramayya Garu, B.A. is also rendering all possible 
help by looking to the comforts of the guests assembled at the conferences. 

As a result of the enquiry made as regards Srutis, many new theories which 
have not the slightest connection with those of the Karnatic music have come to light, 
such as the Dwavimsati Srutis, the Enharmonic Scale, the 53 Srutis of Bosanquet, the 
a; of Clements and other theories. The cropping up of these theories although it has 
robbed us of precious time, yet, seeing the advantage of considering these theories 
before the Srutis of the Karnatic music are firmly estabHsbed, we have entered into 
their meritt fully. Some are trying their best to fix the Srutis occurring in the Geetams 
in use by various means. Others are quite anxious that enquiries should be made into 
Karnatic music in all possible directions and to join the Sangam and render every 
help. M.R.Ry. Madhava Row Avergal, C.I.E., the Dewan of Baioda. M.R.Ry. Rama> 
krishna Iyer Avergal, Retired Sttb>}udgr of Palghat, and M.R.Ry. Bala. 
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subramania Iyer Avergal, Sub-Judge of Kumbakonam, presided at the meet- 

ings of the conference and encouraged the members and advised them on many rare 
subjects. Leading gentlemen like M.R.Ry. Rai Bahadur Swaminatha Vijaya Thevar 
Avergal, Zemindar of Papanad, M.R.Ry. Appasami Vandayar Avergal of Poondi, 
M.R.Ry. Rao Bahadur Annasami Tevar Avergal of Ukkadai, M.R.Ry. K. V. Sreeni- 
vasa Iyengar Avergal, B.A.,L.T., Deputy Collector, M.R.Ry. Tiruvenkatachariar, 
Avergal, B.A.,B.L., Sub-Judge, M.R.Ry. Kodandaramanjulu Naidu Avergal, B.A.,B L., 
Sub-Judge, M.R.Ry. T. Seshayya Avergali B.A., Deputy Collector, M.R.Ry. Rao Sahib 
D. Dravya Nadar Avergal, B.A., Deputy Collector, M.R.Ry. Y. V. Sreenivasa Iyer 
Avergal,' Deputy Collector, M.R.Ry. Vijayaraghavachariar Avergal, M.A., Postmaster, 
M.R.Ry. Rao Bahadur K. S. Sreenivasam Pillai Avergal, M.R.Ry. Gopalasami Ragu- 
natha Rajaliar of Haridwaramaiigalam and others, and distinguished Tamil Vidwans 
like Arasan Shanmukham Pillai Avergal, M.R.Ry. Savariroya Pillai Avergal, M.R.A.S., 
M.R.Ry. Seturama Bharatiar Avergal, M.R.Ry. Olaganatha Pillai Avergal and 
M.R Ry. Devaprasadam Pillai Avergal, and others were present at the meetings to 
the encouragement of the members. 

Seeing that all the distinguished musicians and others who attend the meet- 
ings take a deep interest, show mutual love and look upon the meeting day as a great 
festival, we have cause to say that good days are in store for the Tanjore Sangeeta 
Vidya Mahajatla Sangam. 

zo. Conclusion. 

The doubt about the Srutis in use in South Indian music, which arose from 
the discussions in the Sangeeta Vidya Mahajana Sangam, led us to write the above few 
lines. Before fixing the Srutis in use in South Indian music, it was found expedient 
to discuss fully the established theories of others in the same held. So it was found 
necessary to enquire fully into the different opinions of the authors of the Sanskrit 
works, such as Sangeeta Ratnakaram, Sangeeta Parijatam, Raga vibodham, and 
Swara mela kala nidhi, the theory of the Enharmonic Scale of the west and the system of 
Pythagoras, the theories of Mercator, Poole, Thompson, White and Bosanquet with 
their 53 Srutis, the 22 Srutis of Nagoji Row and Deval, the 27 Srutis of Clements 
and the opinion of Helmholtz, the author of ** Sensations of Tone”, on the subject. 

On entering into the merits of the above theories, we had to enquire into the 
opini':;n of the ancient Tamil literature on the subject. This led us on to conclude that 
the music of South India and the fundamental rules thereof were of great antiquity, 
that music had attained a high state of efficiency even during the period of the first 
Sangam which existed in Madura which was in the destroyed continent of Lemuria, 
and that the three Angams-Iyal Isai and Natakam, were first found in the Tamil language 
only and were afterwards practised and cultivated in other countries and languages. 
Moreover, it was seen that the system of Srutis as well as Gananr found in ancient 
literature were so varied as to render it impossible to be mastered. So we were led 
on to jot down a few historical records as regards South Indian Music which was in 
use in the Tamil Country. But these are only very few. However, we hope that 
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these wiH serve at least as land marks which might lead earnest enquirers into the 
way of truth. 

Space did not allow us to commit to writing all the results of our researches. 
But we have noted the following points: — After offering a few remarks about the 
existence of music for four and fiVe thousand years only in places other than India, 
we went on briefly to say how music was in India ^jrior to and posterior to the Deluge, 
5,000 years ago, how South India was noted for its very ancient music, how South 
Madura which existed long before and the Tamil Sangam were in an exalted state, 
how the Tamil language was an ancient one and how music was largely used by 
those who spoke the Tamil language alone, how music degenerated and passed into 
other hands after the destruction of South Madura and Kapatapuram and the decline 
of the Pand3'a kingdom and how Desikam was introduced into South Indian Music 
from that time forward. 

In addition to this we have also recorded the opinions of many gentlemen on 
South Indian Music, and Hindustani and Indian Music. 

We have also given to a certain extent the history of the three Sangams 
patronised by the Pandya sovereigns, and of the fourth Sangam which exists at the 
present day ; we have also quoted the two inscriptions which go to prove how music 
was under the patronage of the Chola sovereigns after the extinction of the Pandya 
kingdom and how it was maintained by gifts to the temple musicians ; we have also 
pointed how the Nayak and the Mahratta Rajas as well as many nobles in the Chola 
kingdom helped to maintain the progress of music and we have appended also a list 
of the renowned musicians past and present 

We have next attempted to give the objects with which the Tanjore Sangeeta 
Mahajana Sangam was organised, vie, for enquiring into the primary system which 
would throw light upon the fundamental Srutis and Kagas of the Karnatic Music which 
are so difTicult to be understood and to disseminate the system broadcast for the 
benefit of all. The names of those gentlemen who presided at the deliberations of the 
conference, the names of those who read essays on various subjects, and the names of 
the patrons, members and well wishers of the Sangam have also been appended. 

What we have mentioned above are but a drop in the vast ocean of the history 
and progress of music. We shall mention from time to time, whenever space permits, 
other matters connected with music. Any suggestions by learned gentlemen, either 
in the way of corrections or additions, will be very thankfully received and given a 
place in the next edition. 

It is a matter for univ ersal acceptance that the chief elements of the science 
of music are the Swarams and the minuter Srutis. Yet there is a vast difference of 
opinion on this fundamental subject. To come to a definite conclusion regarding them 
is a matter of the highest importance. As our primary duty is to examine the merits 
of the various theories as regards Srutis we have reserved nur enquiry into the 
22 Srutis for the Second part. 


\ END OF PART I. 
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shall do well flrst to enquire into the theory of the 22 Srutis as popularly 
held and as propounded by Sarnga Devar and then proceed to examine 
the Srutis of the Karnatic mu$ic, inasmuch as many in this famous 
country hold pronounced opinions on the 22 Srutis that they are the 
conclusions of Sarnga Devar and many of the Vidwans of South Indian music are 
al^o of opinion that the Srutis in use in South Indian music are the same. 


A few points about Sarnga Devar 
and the Sootrams he quotes in favour of his theory of Srutis. 

The author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram is Sarnga Devar who was a native of 
Kashmir. He belonged to the Varunaganarishi Kulam. He was the contemporary of 
Singana Kqja (Somanya Maharaja) who ruled in Deogiri (near Aurangabad in 
Hyderabad) from 1210-1247 A. D. This work seems to have been written at the 
request of this Rsja. He has brought out beautifully in his work all the important 
elements of the music in use during his time. It is the first duty of every musician to 
know his views on Srutis, inasmuch as he discusses the subject fully and bis work has 
the additional sanction of antiquity. We quote vtrbotim a few Sootrams from the 
chapter on “Swarams*’ in his wqrk "Sangeeta Ratnakaram". 


« « 
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Prepare two Veenas with 22 wires each. Tune the string of one of the Veenas 
so that it might sound the lowest possible note. Tune the next wire so that it might 
give a little higher note but see that no other sound is possible between the 2 notes 
given by the 2 wires. Go on tuning all the wires on this principle. Then the 22 wires 
will give 22 ascending series of notes. Tune the other Veena also on the same 
principle. Of these the Sa will be a Swaram of 4 Srutis and 'will sound on the 4th 
wire. The 3 Srutis of Ri will be on the 5th, 6th and 7lh wires. The 2 Srutis of Ga 
will be on the 8th and 9th wires. The 4 Srutis of Ma will sound on the 10th, nth, 
12th and the 13th wires. The 4 Srutis ofPA will be on the 14th, 15th, i6th and the 
17th wires'. The 3 Srutis of Dha will sound on the i8th, 19th and 20th wires. 
The 2 Nis will sound on the 21st and 22nd wires. Grant that one of these Veenas is 
the Dhruva Veena and the other Chala Veena. Change the notes of the Chala 
Veena according to my direction. If Sapta Swarams were arranged from the 3rd 
Sruti of the Shadjamam which comes after the 4th Shadjamam you will have one 
Sruti less. Again if 2 Srutis were lessened, the CtA and the Ni will obtain one 
of the srutis of Ri and Dha- If 3 .srutis were lessened, the Ri and the Dha will 
obtain 4 of the Srutis of Sa and Pa. If 4 Srutis were lessened, the Ni, Ga, Ma of the 
Dhruva Veena will correspond to the Sa, Ma, Pa of the Chala Veena. In other 
words the Sa, Ma, Pa will commence on the 22nd, 9th and the 13th wires respec- 
tively. The alteration of 4 Srutis in this manner, makes the swarams of the Dhruva 
Veena correspond with those of the Chala Veena. This is how Swarams are mathe- 
matically calculated. From these Srutis the 7 Swarams Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and 
Ni are created. 

We shall do well to quote here a few lines from Clements who has literally 
translated some of the Sootrams from Sangeeta Ratnakaram. 

We give below the translation of Clements of some of the Sootrams from 
Sangeeta Ratnakaram treating on the 22 Srutis 

Introduction to the Study of Indian Music by S. Clements, P. 53. 

THE SANGIT RATNAKAR. 

'* Take two Vines with ss wires each and tune as follows. Let ^he first wire give the 
lowest possible note. The next a note a little higher and so on, so that between the notes given by 
any two adjacent wires a third note is impossible. ' 

These successive notes are the Srutis. Sa will stand on the fourth wire, being a Svara 
of four Srutis ; Ri will be on the third wire counting from the fifth ; Ca which has only two Srutis 
will fall on the second counting from the eighth ; Ma being of four Srutis on the fourth counting 
from the tenth ; Pa on the fourth, counting from the fourteenth ; Dkaon the third after Pa; M*on 
the second after Dha ; so Ni will* fall on the twenty-second Sruti." 

The two translations given .above are identical in our opinion. But the 
interpretation of the two in different ways has given rise to conflicting opinions as re- 
gards Srutii To add to this, a number of books are being published which have 
mixed together the theory of Srutis according to the author of Parijatam, that accord- 
ing to Western Science and that according to Kamatic Music and which at the same 
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time retain the name of Dwavimsati Srutis so as to bring about a kind of compromise 
between ancient and modern theories and which in addition enforce their own 
mixed theories upon others and fix the mode of singing also on the same lines. Those 
who realise these variety of opinions will surely sympathise with the miserable state of 
Indian music. Just as people in India do not realise the importance of pure drinking 
water, so also they do not care foi^ the purity of Indian music, which is one of the chief 
causes of its decline. However, a few amsams'have been happily preserved, more 
owing to the system of oral transmission and the practice of learning by rote than by 
any other cause, and are as bright gems which serve to reflect the glory of the ancient 
music. So it is not an easy matter to establish the right theory about the Srutis with 
the help of these varied opinions. 

However, we also desire to say a few words about the Srutis in use in Indian 
music. We also make bold to say that our opinions on the Srutis are the correct ones 
and we hope to put an end for ever to the controversy on the Srutis in Indian Music, 
just as the other gentlemen who have handled the subject have declared before. We 
beg to be excused for our boldness. We were led on to study this subject mainly by 
reading the works of many authors who have spent their time, energy and substance 
on this question. We dare say that enquirers on Srutis would have deeply studied 
tbe Adhyaya on Swarams in the ancient and elaborate work Sangecta Ratnakaram. 
But we arrive from the mathematical calculations of those who have written on Srutis, 
that the Srutis mentioned in the Adhyaya are all gone out of use. We find, for exam- 
ple, that with the exception of the Sa and its octave above, no Sruii agrees in calcula- 
tion with the 22 Srutis mentioned in Sangeeta Ratnakaram. It is not fair that, in an 
attempt to remove a few errors that had crept into an ancient system, the whole sys- 
tem itself should be radically changed. Moreover, we do not find many reasons for 
the existence of diversity of opinion as regards Srutis, nor do we find any definite 
arrangements in the few reasons given. 

It is clearly seen that the Sootrams of Sangeeta Ratnakaram have not been 
properly interpreted. When we notice the conflicting opinions on Srutis of writers 
in the North, we come to the conclusion that either the system of modern music or the 
opinion of Sarnga Dev must be wrong. Sarnga Dev has explained a difficult system in 
very easy language, just as the eye which sees everything and which can be seen by 
every one is not seen by the possessor himself, so also is this system of Sarnga Dev, 
which can be easily grasped by all. We shall do well to consider first the theories of 
Sahasra Buddhi, Raja Surendra Mohan Tagore and others whose theories .'ireto a 
certain extent based upon the system of Sarnga Devar, secondly, the theories of writers 
like Deval and Clements whose system is based upon Hindustani music, and ikMly, 
the theories of those who confuse together the Srutis of Western and other alien 
music and declare it to be the Karnatic system. After dealing with these we shall 
give the right interpreUtion of the system of Sarnga Devar and close with the Srutis as 
found in Karnatic music. 
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FIRST. 

I. The first class of writers whose theory of Srutis retembles that of 
Sarnga Dev in measurement. 

THE 22 8BUTI8 OP 8UA8RA BUDDHl. 

The following is the opinion of Srutis of Sahasra Buddhi, the Honorary 
Secretary of the Poona Gayan Samaj, who has taken great pains 'in working tor the 
progress of Indian music. 

Hindu Music and the Oayan Samaj. Pt. ii. P. 13, 

** If a tnonochord with moveable bridge be takcoi and a space equal to 44 units be mea- 
sured and the bridge shifted to this point, the string when struck will yield a note ; if we start 
with this note as the tonic or key-note and run through the Gamut by shifting the bridge (the 
Sanskrit writers affirm) the following facts will be observed. Sa will be produced at the distance 
44 ; Ri at 40 ; Ga at 37 : Ma at 35 ; Pa at 31 ; Dha at 27 ; Nt at 24 ; and Sa again at 22 \ but 
latter Sa will be twice as intense as the former." 

In order to make the statement of the author clear to our readers we have 
appended a table where we first state his own measurement of the 22 Srutis and then 
their measurement if 32 inches be taken, adding also the fractions to show the respec- 
tive places of the srutis in the octave and the number of vibrations of the other srutis 
if Sa were five hundred and forty. 

N. B. As the opinions and measurements and vibrations of the Srutis are 
different in different writers we have taken 32 inches as the standard length of the 
wire and s 4 o as the number of vibrations of the Tonic Sa and have converted the 
calculations of others to this uniform standards so that every one can understand them 
easily at sight. 

Though this does not at all agree with the system of 22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev, 
we have given the cents for each Sruti as well as the difference between Srutis. Our 
readers can easily compare them. 

t 

N, B. He takes the length of the wire to be 44, and places the Sa of the 
Tara Sthayi in the exact middle. This is easily understood. Then the length of the 
Madhya Sthayi below the Tara Sthayi becomes 22 and thus the 22 Srutis are located in 
each of the 22 places. For example, if we take the whole length to be 44 inches, then 
we get a sruti for each of the inches and the Madhya Sthayi Sa comes on the 22nd 
Sruti. He takes the 1st of the four Srutis of Sa as the Tonic or the ground Sa. So 
the 4 Srutis of Sa come between the 44th and the 41st inches, the 3 of Ri between 40 
and 38, the 2 of Ga on]the 37th ^nd 36th, the 4 Srutis of Ma between the 35th and 32nd, 
the 4 of Pa between 31st and 2Sth, the 3 of Dha between aytb and 25th and the 2 Srutis 
of Ni on the 24th. and 23rd inches. Thus he accounts for the 22 Srutis, 4 Sas, 3 Ris, 2 
Gas, 4 Mas, 4 Pas, 3 Dhas and 2 Nis. 
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There is one point to be noted here. In his Sangeeta Ratnakaram, Samga 
Devar says, ** Tune the first wire so that it may give the lowest possible note, and the 
second that it might give the next higher note. See that no other sound is possible 
between the two wires. Tuning on this principle will give you an mending series 
of notes/* Here he only speaks aboni an ascending series of sounds, but does not 
imply that the length of the wires should also be equal and graduated. Sahasra Buddhi 
who has interpreted Saranga Dev will also remember the fact that if the sound of the 
Mandara Sthayi is one, that of Madhya Sthayi is double of it, while that of Tara Sthayi is 
four times of it and so on. If so, granting that the Madhya Sthayi ends with 22 inches, 
the Tara Sthayi must end with 1 1 inches, for as we ascend, the sound and the length of 
the wire vary in inverse ratio. In the same way the Swarams in a Sthayi gradually 
ascend and the octave ends with 2, if the Tonic Sa is i. We all know that the Madhya 
Sthayi's range is the first half of a wire, that of the Tara Sthayi is a fourth from the 
centre, and that of Atitara Sthayi, an eighth from that of the Tara Sthayi, thus ascend- 
ing in Geometrical Progression. In the same way as each Swaram in an octave 
progresses upwards, the length of the wire is diminished in Geometrical Progression, 
1 he Ri above the Tara Shadjam has half the length of the wire pertaining to Ri in the 
Madhya Sthayi while the Ri of the Madhya Sthayi has its length of wire double that of 
the Ri of the Tara Sthayi. But the Ni below the Shadjam of the Tara Sthayi is } more 
than the measurement of the Ri above. Though there is a diminution of f in the 
length of wile yet in sound it is i more* Thus we see that the Sapta Swarams as 
they proceed to the next highei' Sthayi gain in the vibrations of sounds but lessen in the 
length of wire. Instead, if the measurement of the wire be made exactly equal they 
differ in Swaram. In other words they will not agree with the Swarams mentioned by* 
the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram. Thus we sec that the opinion of Samga Dev which 
says that the Swarams proceed in a gradual ascending series without any difference 
in the vibrations of sounds or in the measurement thereof contradicts the opinion of 
Sahasra Buddhi who emphasises the fact that the measurement of the Swarams as re- 
gards the length of wire should be equal and uniform. But we must notice that he 
says that Nadam should be of equal measurement. We may see in the lable on P. 247 
his measurement of wire and that of Sarnga Dev, and also his calculation of the 
vibrations of each Swaram and that of Samga Dev. 

He divides a Sthayi into 22 parts and says that the first 4 Srutis belong to 
Shadjam, but we all know that the 4th Sruti of the Shadjam is sounded near the 
Meru. 



SECOND. 

THE 22 SRUTD OF Mil SUBBHOM MOHAN TAOORE. 

Tagore was a resident of Calcutta. He msde a collection of Indian musical 
instruments and sent them to the Paris Exhibition and wrote many treatises so that 
the Western nations might know Indian music also. In 1875 he wrote the work 
** Victoria Geetika" in the name of our Queen Empress and her ancestors. He has 
divided the Srutis of the Indian music as follows 

Although we were unable to get at his original work we quote his system 
from Deval. 

Hindu Musical Scale and sa Srutis by K« B. Deval, P. 54- 

Mr. Deval says that he (Raja Surendra Mohan Tagore) divided the whole speaking 
Ipngth of the wire into two halves, the whole giving the Sd or fundamental note and the half 
giving the So, the octove; both these notes are correct /^ain he divided the first half into two 
equal parts, each being i of the whole length. 'Die jfirst quarter of the wire he sub-divided into 9 
equal parts calling each part a Sruti. And at the end of the 9th part is sounded a note Ma (at i 
of the wire) which is correct In the next quarter of the wire he made 13 equal subdivisions, each 
being also called a Sruti. Thus in all he got the at Srutis. 

Deval mentions in the 34th and 35th pages of his book that Ma comes exactly 
in the middle of the Stbayi. It seems, therefore, that he wants to divide the Sthayi 
into 2Z Srutis. 
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TiBLE 2 

Showing the 9a Srutis of the Indian Music according to 

Mr. Rajah Sarendr Mohaaa Tagore’s 

IntcrprcUtioa of SangccU Ratnakaram. 


i. 

II 

& 

Name of Swaram 
or SrutL 

Fraction showing 
the Sthanam 
of other Srutis, 
granting that the 
Tonic Sa is 1* 

1 

1 

i 

“ 37 “ 

ill 

ls| 

m 

Cents. 

I| 

£~ 

No. of vibrations 
of each Sruti 
when Sa* 540 . 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 




0 


• 

• 

• 

1 

s, 

1 


33-0 




2 

Sa 

u 

*9722 

31-i 

49 

49 

663-4 

3 

S3 

« 

•9444 

30-2 

99 

60 

671-8 

4 

S4 

fi 

•0167 

29-3 

161 

62 

689-1 

6 

Rii 

«i 

•8889 

28-4 

204 

63 

607-6 

6 

Ria 

u 

•8611 

27-6 

269 

66 

627-1 

7 

Rij 

It 

•8333 

26-6 

316 

67 

648 

8 

G, 

ii 

•8066 

26-7 

374 

68 

670-3 

9 

Gj 

II 

•7778 

24-8 

436 

61 

694-3 

19 

Ml 

K 

•7666 

84-6 

468 

68 

726-^ 

11 

M, 

H 


23-38 

643 

46 

738-0 

12 

Mj 

H 

•7116 

22-77 

689 

46 

768-0 

13 

M4 

11 

•6923 

2216 

637 

48 

780- 

14 

Pi 

8 

•6781 

21-84 

688 

48 

.862-8^ 

16 

Pa 

II 

•6638 

20-92 

736 

01 
jt 1 

8360 

16 

P3 

If 

•6346 

20-31 

787 

61 

■ 860-9 

17 

P4 

II 

•6164 

19-69 

841 

64 

877-6 

18 

D, 

II 

•6962 

19-08 

896 

64 

906-8 

19 

Da 

It 

•6760 


962 

57 

JtA 


20 

D3 

II 

•6677 

17-86 

1011 

59 

968-3 

21 

Ni, 

H 

•6386 

17-28 

1072 

61 

A A 

1002-9 

22 

Nia 

H, 

•6193 

16-62 

1136 

m 

1040 


s, 

mm 

•6000 

16-00 

1200 

Q 

1080- 
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We notice a difference in the opinions of this writer and Sahasra Buddhi ; 
Tagore divides the first quarter length of the wire into 9 exactly equal parts and the 
second quarter length above it into 13 equal parts. Though , the parts might have 
been equally divided on the whole, we shaU.^see there is a slight difference in the 
Swara Sthanams. When an octave is divided into 22 equal parts, according to 
Sahasra Buddhi, the 12th Sruti Sthanam becomes the exact centre. That means there 
are 2 Srutis above the Ma which is the tenth. In other words the 3rd Sruti of the Ma, 
which has 4 Srutis, becomes the middle. But in the opinion of Tagore, the middle 
Sruti is the Ma with 9 Srutis. When the Madhya Sthayi is divided into equal parts by 
Sahasra Buddhi the 12th place becomes the ordinary Ma in popular use. In other 
words it is and according to Tagore^s calculation, the third Ma. ‘ But his first Ma 
or the loth Sruti sounds exactly in the middle of the wire. So there is the difference 
of 2 Srutis between the two writers. According to Tagore the first of the 4 Srutis of 
• Ma sounds in the centre of the wire, whereas the third of the 4 Srutis of Ma sounds in 
the middle according to Sahasra Buddhi. This difference of opinion should be noted. 

Though Ma sounds in the first quarter length of the wire (it may be a little 
above or below) Sarnga Dev does not say that the length below should be divided into 9 
equal parts and the length above into 13 equal parts. Moreover as the length of the 
wire of the three Sthayis gradually becomes proportionately less as the sounds increase 
in pitch, the Swarams that occur in an octavje need not necessarily have an equal 
length of wire. It is to be noted that instead ot saying that the sounds should be 
equally divided, Tagore says that Srutis should occur in wires of equal length. 

He divides the first quarter length of a wire into 9 equal parts and the next 
quarter length into 13 equal parts. Appended is the table which indicates where the 
Srutis occur in a wire of 32 inches length and the progression of the number of vibra- 
tions of the Srutis granting the Sa to be 540 vibrations per second. 

When we compare the Tables of Sahasra Buddhi and Tagore we find that 
with the exception of the Tonic Sa and its octave no other Srutis agree. When we 
find that when even Pa and Ma do not agree we need not point out any further 
absurdity. We know the importance of these 2 Swarams in an octave. If we neglect 
these two there will be no other Swaram to harmonize with Sa. Other Swarams might 
disagree but these two must agree. This is not what the author of Sangeeta Ratna- 
karam says. His theory is quite plain. But writers have interpreted it in many 
different ways. Their opinions will be noted one by one later on. 

Tagore divides the octave into 22 parts and ascribes the first 4 srutis to Sa. 
But we know that the fourth Sa sounds near the Meru. 

It is unnecessary to say further on this subject here. The author of San- 
getta Ratnakaram does not advocate this kind of division of the Octave. 
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THIRD. 

II. The second class of writers who say that the Hindustani music 
is an adaptation of the system of Sarnga Dev. 

THE 22 8RUTIS OF K. B. DBViL 

Deval is a retired Deputy Collector of Sangli in the Southern Mahratta 
Country. He has written a treatise on Indian Music where he says that there are 22 
Srutis in an octave. The following are the thirteen rules by which he derives his 22 
Srutis 

Sa,(C, );Saa(Ca). 

I. ^^The whole length of the wire between the two fixed bridges gives the Fundamental 
Note 8 ai { 0 i ). Let the length of the wire be 36 inches, let the note produced be called $ai (Ci) 
and let its vibrations be : ^,0 per second. 

a. The note produced on half the length is in value equal to Sat (Ci ) and in pitch or 
vibrations it is double the Fundamental Note (/*. M) 

The note produced on the length 18" is therefore 8 ai (Ct ) itselfi but one octave higher. 
Let this note be called Sa» (Ca ) to distinguish it from Sai (C\ ) the F. N. ; then the vibrations of 
5 aa (Ca ) are double U 4 , a x 240=480 per second. 

3. The pitch of a notje or .its vibrations are inversely proportional to the length of the . 

wire. 

This rule is a legitimate inference from the above two rules. Rule*(i) permits us to take 
any length for the FundamenUl Note (F. N.) and according to rule (a) if the length is halved the 
pitch is doubledi and if the length is doubled the pitch or the number of vibrations is halved. If 
therefore ^ length is taken the pitch or the number of vibrations produced will be trebled. Or, by 
generalization 

4. The pitch varies inversely as the length and'vspr tvmi. 

The above four rules may therefore be put in the form of a simple Formula for conveni- 
ence of working and ready reference. 

Let Fk = vibrations or pitch of the note on wire In inches long. Un = The vibrations 
or pitch of Sax (Cat ) the F. N.» here=a4o. ' 

/sthe length of the wire of the F. N. here=36 inches=38". 

Then 

Vnx Ux i (A) 


.... 

... (B) 

In ^ U ^ 

(C) 

therefore if = a (/ 


4 i = //2 

(D) 
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Ifa(F). 

5 * 'fhe note Ma (F) or the fourth note is produced at the middle of the Fundamental 
Note and its octave. 

The note Vs is therefore produced at half the length of Sai (Ci ) and Sai (Oa ) or at i 
(36 '*+i8*’)=J ( 54 ”)= *7*’. In other words the note of the wire ay** or ay inches of the executive 
part of the wire will give out the 4th note or Ma (F) and by rule (4) formula (B) the pitch or 
vibrations of JIfa (F) are equal to 390. 

The formula (B) is 

Vn U Here f/= 940, / = 36 and /» = 97. 

Vh :r 240 X II =; jao = Vibrations of Ma* 

And Formula (C) is 

/m := U in = 940 Xifu =1 / =1 X 36 

or the length of Ma is | of the length of the F. N. and the vibrations of Ma are | of the F. N. 
and it may be laid down 

6. That the length of the wire of Ma (F)or the 4th note is j of that of the Fundamen- 
tal Note and the vibrations of Ma (F) are | of the vibrations of the Fundamental Note Sat (Ct ). 

Pa (O). 

7. The fifth or Pa (G) note is produced on J or j of whole length of the wire* The 
former note is one octave higher than the latter. 

The length of the wire is 36''. Therefore a length of 19'* or 94'’ will give the fifth note 
Pa (G)* But we want the length between 18*’ and 3fi” the two limits of the octave. Therefore 
the length 94 ’ is that which we require and it will give out the note Pa (G)* 

Let us apply the formulm (B) and (C) to the case of Pa (G), 

Vn^Ux-L (B) 

Substitute the values U = 9401 / = 36 and fa =94. 

Vn = 940 X U = 360 = Vibrations of Pa ((r) = f/ x || s: # f 
or the vibrations of Pa (G) are I of its Ssi or F. N. 
and 

/• "■ ••• 

.•.4«=«§x/=|/=94. 

or the length of Pa is | of its Set (Ci ) or F. N. 

These facts may be noted down under rule (8) below 

8 . The length of the wire of Pa (Gi or the fifth note is } of that of Ssi's (Ci ) wire and 
its vibrations or pitch is f of that of 5 iii (Ci ). 

Ri(D). 

9. In the interval of a given octave Sai (Ci ) with Pa (G) and Ma (F) with Saa (Ca ) 
form perfect concords ; it may be noted that 5 si (Ci ) with Ma (f) and Pa (6) with Saa {Ct \ the 
inverted interval, form Imperfect concords. 


1 
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This rule is very important and is made use of in finding out the lengths and vibrations 
of the other notes Hi {D)t Ga (£), etc» etc. 

According to Rule (i) any length may be said to give the fundamental note and its Pa 
will be the 5th note from it> This Pa will form a perfect concord with it. This gives us the 
following consonant notes. 

F. N. Sai (Cl ) consonant note Pa or Ma (F) 


Sai 

Cl 

1* 

If 

Pa 

G 

Ri 

D 


»» 

Dha 

1 A 

Ga 

£ 

*» 

t* 

Ni 

B 

Ma 

F 


ti 

Saa 

Ca 

Pa 

G 

I* 

ti 

Ria 

Da 

Sa2 

Ca 


it 

Paa 

Ga sr Pa G. 


H Let us take Pa (G) itself as the starting or fundamental note; then its Pa or fiflh will be 
D in the higher octave which may be called Rh ( Da. ) Apply the formula (B) 

Vn = here f/sjdo* /= 24, and In =| x 24, .’.iW = 16. 

In 

Rule 7< Substituting the values of £/, i end In 
Pin s=36oXf|=54o. 

540 are the vibrations of Rn or Ri (D) in the and octave* Therefore the vibrations of 
Ri in the first octave are=i x 540= 270 ; Vide Rale (a) 

Formula C U Ai = C/x subsUtuting f/=a4o, l-ift and Vn =.70 
we have in =240 x AAi—ja' Hence— 

10. The length of Ri {D) is 32 inches and Its vibrations are 270 ; or, the length Is | A 
and vibrations | A/. 

Dha (A). 

1 1. The length of Ri is 32” If we take this as the starting note then its Pa is 
Therefore the length otDka is | of 32=21^ by Rule 8 and its vibrations are f of 270=405. 

Oa(E). 

The length of Dka {A) is si^ and its vibrations are 401;.* Let us take Dha as the funda- 
mental note (Rule I) ; then Gat (£) or Ga in and octave becomes its Pa or the sth note (Rule 9) 
Therefore its length is f x ai| and vibrations I x 405 ; but these are for Gat. Therefore accord- 
ing to Rule (2) the length of Ga is=2Xtx 2ii=aX|x 

and the vibrations of Ca=| x | x 405=H^==303l« 

Ni(B). 

The length of Ga is a8| and its vibrations 303} (Rule 1 a). If we take as the Funda- 
mental note, then Ni becomes its Pa or therfifth note. Therefore 

the length of ATf^fx sSf =| x 8|e 5= = igff, 

and the vibrations of Ari=|X303|=|xiV^ s eya 3S455I. 


I 
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TABLE S 

Showing the 32 Srutis of the Indian Music in accordance with 

Mr. Deval's 

Interpretation of Sangita Ratnakaram> Ragaribodham and Pariiatam. 



iy 


356 

366*67 

370 


364*44 

388 

300 

303*75 


315 

330 

337*50 

341*33 


436*67 

483 

450 

455*635 
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Oa(S). 

I a. If the vibrations r\(Ga(E)ht taken as 300 (and there is a reason for doing so) in 
place of 303} as obtained in Rule (a) abov‘e» then 

/ii ...(C); U-2401 7=36 and Vm =300. 

In 

Hence the length of Ga=aSf” and its pitch *=300. 

The Ga (£) obtained by the foregoing process has 303I vibrations and bears with the 
F. N.'a complicated ratio vt$ 81 : 64. The Ga (£) obtained as the fifth harmonic when reduced 
by two octaves has 300 vibrations and bears with the F.N. the simple ratio of 5 : 4 ; and it sounds 
more consonant with it. It is clearly heard on the bass string (the fourth* giving Sa or F. N.) of 
tlRe Vina. Sanskrit writers have adopted this in preference to the other. They tested their 
notes by harmonics ; the author of Ragavibodha clearly lays down this. 

Ni(B). 

13. MGa {£) is taken as the Fundamental Note* then Ni (B) become its Pa the fifth in 
the same octave. 

.*• 300 X 1=450= the vibrations of M by Rule (8) ; 

and the length is fx a8|=|x^=W=i9 A — i9i > 

I.#. The vibrations of JVi=45o 

and the length of iW= 19! inches. Etc. Etc. 

N.B.— It is manifesi that Deval has spent years to arrive at a conclusion re- 
garding the 22 Srutis. We are glad that he has made researches and published a 
book on Srutis while those professional musicians of India have been indifferent about 
it Among musical works held in esteem at the present day " Ragavibodham" and 
after that Sangata Parijatam'* are considered ancient. This writer draws his Con- 
clusions as regards Srutis from Raga% 4 bodhan/\ while he derives the swarams step 
by step after the system of Panjatam, In the fifth step where he determines Ni from 
Ga, he recommends 300 vibrations for Ga instead of 303!. He says there is reason for 
such a step. But the only reason he gives for the alteration is that it is pleasant to the 
ear. 

When we proceed by the Sa-Pa series, if at the fourth step (i>., from Dha 
to Ga) we get a difference of 3{ vibrations, it is but just to suppose that at each step 
there must be a lessening of the number of vibrations. Moreover, he lessens 3} vibra- 
brations to suit t or Major third of Western writers so that the two Swarams may be 
in the ratio of 240 : 300 or 4 : 5. Further he takes the Sruti with 303I vibrations as 
one above Ga, and says that 240 is to 303I as 64 to 81. We cannot say why he lessen- 
ed the number of vibrations, but probably he found the ratio of 64 to 81 difficult to 
proceed with or he wanted to suit- his Ga to the | of Western musicians. But he gives 
the reason that Sanskrit Vidwank found this more pleasant to the ear. In the same 
way in the fifth step he alters the 455I vibrations of Ni into 450, and says that 45 5I 
must be another Sruti after 450. We doubt very much whether such a calculation 
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where there is a difference in the number of vibrations even at the fourth or fifth step, 
could be accurate* More minute calculations might be seen in the table appended. 
In the 8th line of the nth column of the 3rd table we read of 300 vibrations and in the 
next line of 303I vibrations. The Ga we obtain at the fourth step of the Sa-Pa series 
has 303I vibrations. He makes it 300 by reducing the 3). When he says that this is 
in accordance with Western music he is not far wrong. But it is not at all in accord- 
ance with the system of 22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev. In the same manner when we pro- 
ceed in the same series from 303} we get another Sruti with 4551 vibrations Here 
again he cuts off sf vibrations and calls it 450 in the 20th line. This is the Ni of the 
Western musicians or jV* western view is also allied to the system of the author 
of Parijatam which proceeds by the Sa-Pa series. But it is absurd to say that 22 
Srutis result from either system and that it is also the system of Sarnga Dev. Sarnga 
Dev never makes mention of such calculation, nor does it agree with the system of 
Indian music. By looking at his table we find that he accounts for the 22 Srutis 
thus : — 1 Sruti with 20 Cents, Six with 22, 3 with 27, 1 with 63, 4 with 71,2 with 84, 
3 with 90 and two Srutis with 92 cents. On the other hand, according to the system 
of Sarnga Dev the series.must ascend gradually with equal intervals, so that no other 
Sruti might possibly come between. 

Again, under this system it is not possible to sing Grahasvaram in the Shadja 
Gramam, Gandhara Gramam and Madhyama Giamam as the Srutis are not of equal 
intervals. In the eighth column we see that if the Tonic Sa is o, the four Kis have 
84, 112, 182 and 204 cents respectively. These are not of equal intervals and hence 
cannot suit the purpose of singing Grahasvaram. Again, he gives the total number of 
Srutis as 22— 4 Sas, 3 Ris, 2 Gas, 4 Mas, 4 Pas, 3 Dhas and 2 Nis, but does not say that 
Ri, Ga, Dha and Ni have 4 Srutis each. So it conflicts with the theory r f Sarnga 
Dev. We need not dwell upon each of the Srutis here as the Table given is clear 
enough. 

Making the Srutis sound at i, ^ and i lengths of the wire from Meru will 
not give the exact Sruti. This was given as an approximate measurement for those 
who have no ear for music. To call this Just Temperament will not be accurate. If 
there is a difference of 3} vibrations at the fourth step it follows that there must be 
differences in each step. If a more accurate and certain system had been framed oi.t 
by him it would have been more useful. The system by which he locates the Swarams 
and Srutis does not accord with *Sangeeta Ratnakaram’. We need not dwell on this 
subject any further. In short, he does not account for the 22 Srutis as given in 
*Sangeeta Ratnakaram', but fixes the Seven Swarams according to the system given 
in Parijatam and accounts for the other Swarams and Srutis according to his own 
fancy. He is not supported by any authority. Moreover, many other minute inter- 
vals such as between Gas and Nis i,e,, (300 — 303I, 450— 45 Pl) might possibly occur. 

Again, the method he adopts for making half-Swarams and Srutis in the 
intervals of the Sapta Swarams is nowhere mentioned in the Sanskrit works. It seems 
to have been his own. He divides the interval between Sa and Ri $.0., between 36 
inches aiid 3a inches into four Sruti Sthanams. Of these the first is 1, the second If, 
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the \h the fouith A, and the fifth |. Thus 4 Srutis occur in 36 inches, 34|’ inches, 
33 j inches, 32} inches and 32 inches respectively. I'hese intervals are not of equal 
measurement. Their vibrations are 240, 252, 256, 266} and 270 respectively. Thus 
we see an unequal difference in the number of vibrations, 12, 4, lof and 3^^ being the 
respective difference in the four srutis. He also uses many fractions which do not 
agree together. Evidently these are his own views. In criticising his theory of 22 
Srutis, if he had erred in one or two places, it might be of use to correct him, but when 
his view teems with errors the task is hopeless. However, we give him credit for the 
tr.)ub1e he has taken in finding out the Srutis. 

The following is the opinion of Clements on his Sruti Sthanams : — 

In his Introduction to Hindu Musical scale and the as Srutis of Deval E. Clements says 
^ "Secondly, it will be found that although Mr. Deval did not test his Shnitees through- 
out by ffic harmonic intervals 5:4, 6:5 and 7:6 which maybe called the Major Third, Minor 
Third and Septimal Third, they are clearly built up from those intervals. 

** Indeed the importance attached to the Septimal intervals, that is those derived from 
the seventh harmonic, places the Music of India in the first rank of intellectual developments of 
the musical art. Some writers on Harmony have elaborated theories based upon the supposition 
that the subdominant (corresponding with Komal Madhyam) and dominant seventh (that is 
Atikomal Madhyam) are for all practical purposes the same note. No one who has attentively 
listened to Indian Kagas could entertain such an idea for a moment, as the Septimal Seventh, is 
very much flatter than the ordinary Seventh, the interval 7:6 being easily distinguishable even 
by the untrained ear from the interval 6:5. 

The aa shrutees are as Mr. Deval points out a selection from the total number of 
shrutees used in Indian Raginis. Mr. Deval had not only to ascertain what Shrutees were made 
use of by different singers but also to pick out the as which might justly be considered essential." 


Mr. Krislinaji Mahadev (fokhale of Miraj who makes use of considerably more than aa 
Shrutees has kindly sung over to me S3 Ragas and Raginis and given me the names of the notes 
used in them. It appeared to me that the extra Shrutees used were chiefly those necessary to give 
the exact Septimal intervals in some of those cases which i have marked * nearly' in the footnote. 
An additional 'Atikomal Gandhar* of aSo relative number of vibrations was also used but in one 
Raga only. Mr. Deval tells me that some singers use a similar septimal ' Atikomal Nishad*. The 
' Atikomal Nlshad* chosen by him is however a vital necessity as the fourth above Madhyanit and 
if the Shrutees are to be restricted to aa, 1 am afraid one must give up these two septimal notes, 
pleasing though their effect must be acknowledged to be. 

** The intervals between each Shnitee and the next, as given In Mr. Devafs table Ik, are 
of no great signifleanee." 

Regarding Mr. DevaFi Shniteea Dr. Coomaraeamy says:— 

It is true that Mr. Deval did not succeed in his endeavour to improve his case by 
importing aid and corroboration from scientific acoustics and Sanskrit phUology ; but I diink that* 
certain of hie critics fall into lOore serious emr when they iudge the results of his patient and 
invaluable experimental work by weakness or inaccuracies in his mode of; presentation.* 

Deval quotes a few slokaa from Sanskrit writers in support of bis theory of 
the sa Srutis, copies the 13 out of the rS Swariime ^ the Enharihonie seate of the 
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Western musicians and accounts for the other 9 by placing them above and 
below these 13. He quotes 'Parijatam* in support of the above 13 Srutis, but does not 
« quote any reliable authority for the remaining 9. He does not establish his theory by 
practically finding out what Srutis are in use in the Ragas of India at the modern day. 
though he was bom and brought up tn lndia» nor does he follow the system of 
*Sangeeta Ratnakaram', nor does he dogoMtise suiting bis method, to that given in 
'Sangeeta Parijatam.' The minute Srutis in use in Indian music are only capable of 
being sung or reproduced in the Veena. To think that by the adjustment of frets they 
could be sounded in the Veena, or, sounded on instruments like the Harmonium, is 
altogether a false idea. To attempt such things is to sin against the elaborateness of 
Indian music and destroy ijLs eminent beauty. Again, it appears that the Westerners 
have adopted the system of locating the Swarams by measurement as is done by the 
author of Parijatam. Yet they use these Swarams approximately correct for the pur- 
pose of harmony. Even while Deval copies the Enharmonic scale he does not do it 
wholesale. But it is to be noted that he emphatically declares " this is the opinion of 
the author of * Sangeeta Ratnakaram* and these are the Srutis in use in Indian music." 
However, his attempt to publish his theory for the benefit of the Indians who have 
long neglected their music is very praiseworth}’. 
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FOURTH. 

The theory of^Srutis by £. CLEMENTS (District Judge). 

Clements gives s two-fold opinion as regards the Srutis' in use in Indian 
music. The one is the theory of 22 Srutis adapted from Bharata and Samga Dev and 
the is his own with a few modifications taken from Deval. We shall first give 
the two theories and their mathematical calculations and then offer a few remarks of 
our own on the same. 

Introduction to the study of Indian Music, By B. Clements, I.C.S., P. s. 

** The present work deals with Hindustani music only ; the author hopes to be able to 
show that a great part of it is directly traceable to the systems set forth in Bharata's Natya- 
Shastribf about the fifth century A. D., and the Sangit Ratnakar of the thirteeth century. These 
are the most closely reasoned and critically worded of the early text books. It is reputed that 
Samga Dev the author of the Sangit Ratnakar was an inhabitant of Kashmir. From internal 
evidence one would conclude that the music he describes ' is that of Hindustan. However, the 
pandits of Southern India endeavour to appropriate him to themselves. The present writer hopes 
to show that it is only by doing violence to his theory that it can be applied to Karnatic music. 
Roughly speaking, Hindustani music may be said to prevail in the north and west of India and 
Deccan, while Karnatic music is confined to the south and east. Many scales are common to both 
but the general spirit of the tw6 systems is apparent from the scales which are first taught to 
beginners ; in the west, the scale is the same as the just major scale of Europe, In the south, it is 
a chromatic scale (known in Hindustani music as the scale of the'^Raga Bhairava) with semi-tones 
between the first and second, third and fourth, fifth and sixth and seventh and eighth degrees.** 

We gather from the above that he derives his theory of 22 Srutis from the 
system of Bharata and Sarnga Devar and that the system applies only to Hindustani 
music. Clements is justified in thinking that ,he has written about Hindustani music 
only as Sarnga Dev lived in Devagiri or Daulatabad, near the'great city of Aurangabad 
in Hyderabad which is a Hindustani province. But if we enter deep into the book, we 
shall find that in many amsams his statements are wrong. 

Fifst, let us take the theory of 22 Srutis. Thejopinions of Deval and Clements 
are entirely different from that of Sarnga Dev. But we may concede a little and say 
that the Srutis which he obtained from researches with 'the help of Abdul Karim, the 
distinguished Hindustani Vidwan, may belong entirely to Hindustani music. But we 
shall see clearly from the 1 able of 22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev that the Srutis of Clements 
and Deval are entirely different. 

Secondly^ it appears that Sarnga Dev was the Asthana Vidwan of the 
Court of Simgana Raja, one of the native Kings of India and that he wrote his 
Sangeeta Katnakaram at the King's request. 

Thirdly, when we notice in &ngeeta Ratnakaram the names of the three 
Deities^Brahma, Vishnu and Rudran, the Beejaksbarams— Akara, Oohaura, Makaram 
and Onkaram, the four Vedas, the four Jatia, the seven Devatas-^-Agni, Brahma, Saraa- 
vati, Aran, Ari, Vinayaka and SOoryan corresponding to the Seven Swarams, the names 
ofindra, Brahma, Chandran, Vishnu, Narada and Ihumbuni who invented the Swarams 


and the nomenclature of the Ragas, we are M to think that there is not the slightest 
connection between Hindustani music and Sangeeta Ratnakaram. 

FauriUy, when we compare the period of the invasion of Mamood of Gazni 
(1024), the period of Mahammed Ghori who established for the first time a Kingdom at 
Delhi (i2od) and the time of Simgajiarajah Maharajan at Devagiri» we may conclude that 
Samga Dev could not possibly have written this work on behalf of Hindustani music. 
It does not appear from history that the Mahamedans came to the South of the Vindhya 
range prior to 1294. We do not take objection to the statement of Clements when he 
says he writes about the Srutis in Hindustani music. But we do take objection, and 
that strongly, when he says that he adopts the system of Sarnga Dev. This is what 
Clements says in the 6th and the 7th pages of his work 
Introduction to the Study of Indian Music, By E. Clements, P. 6, 7> 

He persevered for years at this investigation deriving assistance from many of the best 
singers that India could produce- As regards most of the notes* in use, his conclusions, when 
referred back to ancient theory, may be summed up in the statement that two Srutis make a just 
semitone, three Srutis a Minor-tone and. four Srutis a Major-tone. In respect of these notes the 
accuracy of his conclusions can (airly be said to be beyond controversy. 

“ The author has through Mr. Deval's courtesy, and with the help of Abdul Karim and 
other singers, been able to verify all the various scales mentioned in the following pages upon 
this instrument (Devars Sruti Harmonium). 

The following table describes the twenty-four notes in most frequent use, showing 
which of them are adopted in the Indian Harmonium and their relationship with the ancient 
Srutis.” 

Here he says that he arrived at the following Table about Srutis from the 
results of his labours with the help of Abdul Karim and from those of Deval. 
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TABLE 4 

Showing the Snitis of the Hindustani music in India in 
accordance with 

Clemeots’ Views. 
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The Snitle of Clemente. 


N.B. — This Table is mearly a copy ot the 'Fable D on the ^yth page ol Deval’s 
book. But it is to be noted that he introduces two new Srutis after the loth and the 
17th of Deval. Deval gives 320 vibrations for the 10th Sriiii and 337J for the nth. 
Clements admits this but says there must be another Sruti with 324 vibrations after the 
loth. Again, admitting the 17th and i8th Srutis of Deval with 405 and 426j[ vibrations 
respectively, he introduces one between them with 420 vibrations. He says that these 
Srutis were used by Abdul Karim in his music and arc very charming to the ear. It 
is very commendable that he observed from practical experience the existence of these* 
two swarams and told it to the public w-ithoiit the slightest doubt on the poin. It is 
not easy for Western musicians to find out the Srutis in use in Indian music and to 
come to a definite conclusion about them. 'Fhese two Srutis occur above MAand Diia 
B ut there are siich Srutis and even more minute ones between other Swarams also. 
But this fact cannot be mathematically proved by Indian musicians but they can ofily 
sing them. This is the reason why there is no unanimity among Indian musicians as 
regards .Srutis. Just as the Srutis between 320 and 337.I vibrations and between 405 
and 426 § vibrations, many other minute Srutis may occur bet\x-cen 4«;5S and 480, between 
432 and 450, between 3«S4 and 400. between 360 and 37S, between 34 and 360. 
between 288 and 300, between 270 and 2841^ and between 240 and 2;2 vibrations. If 
after 320 a Sruti sounds at 324, why could not there be two Srutis at 328 and 332. In 
the same way if there arc two Srutis 420 and 42611 why should not there be Srutis at 
408 and 414':* If we grant these, we shall have many harmonious and charming Srutis 
with equal measurements. We shall notice them later on in the 'Fable of Srutis of 
South Indian music. 

The same critisism we offered to Deval pointing out errors in his mathematical 
calculations when he attempted to give the same number of vibrations to Indian Srutis 
like the Western, applies also to this writer. 

Deval gives 45 5 J vibrations to the 21st Sruti. But according to Clements it is 
455 J- slight difference is owing to fractional calculations. In other respects, there 

is no difference between the theories of the two writers. 
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FIFTH. 

The three new Srutis of Clements which result from the change of 
Grahams according to Sarnga Dev 
Adopted from Sootromt S4 to 38 of the third Prikoronam in Sandeeta Ratnakaram« 

In the following table 3 Srutis are added on to the 22. He claims that these 3 
Srutis result from the change of Srutis in the Shadjama, Madhyma and Gandhara 
Gramams according to Sarnga Dev who is can advocate of 22 Srutis only. These three 
are accounted for as follows.— A Sruti with 2963^ vibrations before Antaragandharam 
with 300 vibrations, another with 355J vibrations before Pa with 360, and a third with 
^4441 vibrations before Kakali Ni with 450 vibrations. I here is not much difference 
between his and Deval’s except in the following places The first Sruti has 250 vibra- 
tions in place of 252, the ninth Sruti has 316 instead of 315, the twelfth has 345} 
in place of 341 J and the fourteenth has 375 for 378. When the Srutis are changed 
according to the three Gramas of Sarnga Dev no other Srutis but the 22 can possibly 
result. When the Swarams are arranged in equal semitones in an octave, the change 
of a Swaram would not result in any new Swaram. The same applies to the scale with 
22 Srutis also- No new swaram can possibly occur in the middle in spite of the change 
of Gramam To sing a Gramam means to sing an ascending and descending scale where 
the Srutis for each Swaram are definite and fixed. The general opinion is that, how- 
ever the Srutis might be changed for a Gramam, the total number of Srutis cannot 
possibly be more than 22. In the Shadjama (iramam there are 4 Sas, 3 Ris, 2 GaS, 4 
Mas, 4 Pas, 3 Dhas and 2 Nis, in all 22 Srutis. These will respectively commence in 
the 4th, 3rd, 2nd and the first Sas and end accordingly. F'or the Madhyama Gramam 
there are 4 Sas, 3 Ris, 2 Gas, 4 Mas, 3 Pas, 4 Dhas and 2 Nis. These also commence 
in the 4th, 3rd. 2nd and the first Sas. For the Gandhara Gramam there are 4 Sas, 2 
Ris, 4 Gas, 3 Mas, 3 Pas, 3 Dhas and 3 Nis. In all 22. I'hese also commence 
respectively in the 4th, 3rd. 2nd and the first Sas. 

Here we sce that in Shadja Gramam, when we shift the four Srutis of Sa one by 
one to the left, if we commence the 4 Srutis of Sa in the second Sruti of the Sa in the 
top row, the Ga and the Ni with two Srutis each reach their layam .in Ri and Dha. 
In other words, the third Sruti of Ri and Diia respectively become Ga and Ni. In the 
same way when we commence the fourth Sruti of Sa in the first Sruti, the Ri and the 
Dha with three Srutis each reach their layam in Sa and Pa. In other words Sa and 
Pa become Ri and Dha respectively. When the fourth Sa commences in Ni which is 
the twenty-second Sruti, Sa speaks in Ni, Ma in Ga and Pa in Ma. Then the first Sa 
commences in the second of the Srutis of Dha, namely in the nineteenth. In the same 
manner each Gramam proceeds regularly with the number and measurements of its res- 
pective Swarams. Clement's table of Sruiis has been appended. If the measurements 
be noted in four different pieces of paper each half an inch broad and the Grahams 
changed we may see what a number of Srutis and intervals result therefrom. 
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The following plan will show clearly the change of Oramam 
according to Sarnga Dev. 

9 Shadja Gramam. 

In accordance with the views of the author of 
Sangeeta Ratnakaram. 


432 4 4 .3 2 

Ml 8 R1 6 M P D .N1 8 



• Gandhara Gramam. 

In accordance with the- views of the author of 
Sangeeta Ratnakaram. 
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Furtheri when we refer to the cents* table in the ninth column of Table V, we 
see that he speaks of five different kinds of unequal Srutis with 22, 41, 49, 71 and 90 
cents. But in Table IV he*gives eight different kinds of unequal Srutis with 20, 22, 27, 
6 St 7 if S4f 90 and 92 cents. When Srutis change according to Graham, these different 
kinds of measurements w*iil surely land us in a number of unequal Srutis. Though it 
cannot be held that 3 new Swarams result from the system of changing of Grahams 
yet it is praiseworthy that he took pains to arrive at these extra Swarams over the 22 
with the help of singers who knew music. 

Besides the three Gramams mentioned by Sarnga Dev, there is another men- 
tioned in the old literary work in Tamil, known as Silappadhikaram. There we read of 
4 Gramams, known as Ayappalai, Trikonappalai, Sadurappalai and Vattappalai. In 
V^attappalai Gramam the 22 Srutis are spoken of as 22 Alagus. These are Kural (Sa) 
4, Tuttam (Ri) 4, Kykkilai (Ga)3, Oolai (Ma) 2, Ili (Pa) 4, Vilari (Dha) 3 and 
Tharam (Ni) 2. It appears that this system of Vattappalai Gramam is different from 
that of Sarnga Dev. Moreover, no Alagus are given for the other three Gramams men- 
tioned in Silappadhikaram. When we^go deeply into this, we find that the 22 Srutis 
in the octave were equally adjusted to the Seven Swarams and the Seven Swarams 
were thus located'. Again, it appears there were only two systems, the first being the 
system where by changing the Graham the four Srutis of Sa were taken from right to 
left and the other where they were taken from left to right. The latter system is not 
found in Sangeeta Ratnakaram, but in some Of the old Tamil literature. Other parti- 
culars will be found in the Table. Out of the 22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev which Clements 
says are in use in Indian music, 15 are taken from the English Enharmonic scale. He 
accounts for 3 out of the remaining 10 hy saying they are resultant from>the change of 
Graham and the other 7 to the 25 Srutis fn general. 

On the whole, we regret that Clements was mislead by adopting the conclu- 
sions of Deval while we are glad of.his patient researches into the subject. We quite 
agree with him where he says that these Srutis which he heard sung by Abdul Karim 
and others belong to Hindustani music. Like many other Hindustani systems which 
are entirely opposed to Hindu systems in actual practice, this system of Hindustani 
music is also opposed to indigenous Indian music. But it goes without saying there 
must be a regular system which must produce definite Ragas, no matter where a Sruti 
is commenced within the octave. It is a matter for deep gratification that Clements, 
an European has made researches into the Srutis and has published his views for the 
benefit of the public while there are thousands of Vidwans in Indian music who have 
never read the Sanskrit work of Sarnga Dev, or who have never understood the mean- 
ing of it even if they were able to read it, or who never knew the inner meaning of it 
even if they understood the meanings of Individual words or who have never practised 
it even if they knew the hidden meaning of it. 

Though it is impossible tp construct a Harmonium to suit the Srutis in ^Indian 
music, the fact that Clements attempts the construction of one with a few Srutis foresha- 
dows the possibility of further development in this line and is a matter for congratulation. 

Other points in connection with bis theory of Srutis which have been left out 
without any comment might be found clearly in the^appended 1 able V. 
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SIXTH. 

Ill — The third class of writers who declare that South Indian Music 
is after the system of Srutis of Sarnga Dev. 

The theory of 22 Srutis hy Rao Bahadur'C Nagofi Row^ Retired Inspector of Schools. 

^ The theory of 22 Srutis in Indian music by Mr. Nagoji Row written in 
ninglish was translated into Tamil by M.R.Ry. P. R. Sundaram Iyer, B.A., L.l'., and 
read in the Second Conference of the Tanjore Sangeeta Vidya Mahajana Sangam. 

The following are some of the chief points of Mr. Nagoji Row : — 

Learned musicians .speak about 12 Srutis in the scale. These are Sai Suddba 
Ri, Chatur Sruti Ri, or, SuddhaGa, Sadharana Ga, or, Shat Sruti Ri, AntaraGa, Suddha 
Ma, Prati Ma, Pa, Suddha Dha, Chatur Sruti Dha, or, Suddha Ni, Kaishiki Ni, or, Shat 
Sruti Dha and Kakali Ni. Western musicians speak of these same Srutis as ; full 
tones and 5 semitones. Others say there are more minute Srutis in Indian music 
besides the 1 2, such as quarter tones and still more minute tones. And if one asks for 
an explanation why Ragams based on the same scale have different effects upon the 
hearers, they explain it away by saying that the difference is caused by Gamakams. 
But our science distinctly says there are but 22 Srutis. So the conclusion we arrive at 
is that there must be more than 12 Swarams. 

So, we have first to determine how many distinct Swarams there could be in 
an octave artd what they arc. 

So far as we have made researches we find, in accordance with what is said 
in rhe literature of music, that there are 22 Srutis in an octave, neither more nor less. 

Western musicians say that a Swaram is caused by the vibration of a string. 
If, in a fixed time a string vibrates more, it produces a note of a higher pitch and less 
number of vibrations indicate a note of lower pitch. They also say that the Tara Sa 
or Sa' has double the number of vibrations of Madhya Sa. According to them the 
following is the table showing the relative pitch of the ascending notes in an octave: 
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If Sa has 240 vibrations, Ri| has|{ or 250 vibrations and Ri, }| or 256 vibra 
tions and so on. 

In the Tanjore Sangeeta Mahgjana Sangam 2nd Quarterly Report it is said 
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I shall now proceed to give reasons why there could ix>ssibly. be so mon Srutis than a a 
in the Octave. 

In European music the notes Sa, Gat Pa and Sa* form a concord. These four arc conso» 
nant notes. The chord is the basis of all harmoii}', and European Music is nothing 1/ it were not 
harmony. One reason why this is called a consonant chord is this : [fa string is struck, it not 
only sounds the Tonic, but also the Mediant and the Dominant at the same time, and* moreover* as 
soon as the Tonic is sounded, our mind is prepared to hear the other consonant notes ; hence the 
combination of Sa, Ga, Pa and Sa' is called the “Chord of Nature.'* In the same way if these 
notes are sounded in succession, the series of these consonant notes will form a Melody or a 
Ragam. 

If we take the series Sa, Ga, Pa and Sa', the interval between the two Sas is j ; in other 
words Sa' has double the number of vibrations of Sa. It is so hard to distinguish between the two 
Sas when sounded together ; they arc therefore called * UnisoH\ So the interval a is a' consonant 
• one. 

The interval between Pa and Sa is 3/a ; in other words Pa- has one-and-a-half times the 
number of vibrations of Sa. These are also consonant notes, but in a lesser degree. 

In the same way the interval between Pa and Sa' is 4/3, for Pa x 4/3 = Sa' ; and 3/a x 

4/3 = a. 

Again, the interval between Ga* and Sa is 5/4 and that between Pa and Ga* is 6/5 for Ga* 
X 6/5 = Pa, and 5/4 x 6/5 = 3/2. 

From the above we conclude that a, 3/a, 4/3, 5/4 and 6/5 are consonant intervals. A 
well-ordered succession of these intervals will produce a pleasing Ragam. 

Western Musicians are of opinion that there are also other consonant intervals besides 
these ; and they are : 

(1) The Major Tone which has 9/8 or 1 and i/Sth the number of vibrations ofSa, 

(a) The Minor Tone which has 10/9 or 1 and i/9th the number of vibrations of Sa, 

(3) The Major Semi-tone having 16/15 or 1 and i/i5th the numlier of vibrations of Sa, 

and 

(4) The Minor Semi-tone having 25/24 or 1 and 1/34 the number of vibrations of Sa. 

From these we may conclude that notes with consonant intervals which produce harmony 

when sounded together may also produce a sweet melody when sounded in succession. 

From this we understand that the Swarams with the following intervals are consonant: - 
25/34. 16/15, 10/9, 9/8. 6/5 and 5/4. 

As everybody is agreed that the combination of the Swarams Sa, Pa and Sa' is harmoni- 
ous, their intervals, ws, 4/3, 3/3 and 3 arc also consonant. 

I. We must next find out what consonant intervals there might possibly be between Sa 
and Gaa, Ga» and Pa and between Pa and Sa'. 

We can easily recognise the Swaram Ri* between Sa and Ga* for the interval between 
Sa and Rii is 25/34 and that between Rli and Gaa Is 6/5 ; for 25/24 x 6/5 = 5/4 and Kii x 6/5 
= Gat ; which means that if we make Rii Che sundard Sruti, Ga^ wilt be its S^dharana Gandha- 
ram, and Rit which comes in between Sa and Gat agrees well with both of them ; for, the interval 
between Rit and Sa is 10/9, and that between Gat and Rig is 9/8. This may be easily demons- 
trated— 

10/9 X 9/8 = 5/4 
Rii X 9/fi Gst 

that is* if we have Rig as the sUndard Sniti, then Gag will be its Rig. 
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Again, if it comes between Sa and Ga* will be very pleasing to the ear ; for, the inter- 
val between Kii and Sa is 9/8, and that between Gaa and Rk is 10/9. This may be proved as 
follows 

9/8 X 10/9 = 5/4 
Rii X 10/9 = Gai 

that is, if we have Rii as the standard Sruti, then Ga» will really be Rii* 

N. — The intervals 6/5, 9/8 and 10/9 are among the list of consonants occurring between 

Sa and Ga*. The interval between Ga» and Sa is 6/5 and that between Ga^ and Gaa is ss/a4* 

This may be proved as follows;— 

6/5 X j5/s4 = 5/4 
Gag X a^/94 ~ Gag 

that'ifs, if Gaa were made the standard Sruti, then Gag will become Rip 
To sum upf theni the following are consonant intervals 

Sa, Rii, Gag 
Sai Rig, Gag 
Sa, Rig, Gag 
Sa, (Gag = Reg) Gag. 

In the same manner let us determine the consonant Swarams between Gag and Pa* 

In the first place, Mag will be consonant, for— 

5/4X16/15 = 4/3 
Gag X 16/15 = Mai 

that isi if Gag were the standard Sruti» Mai will be Suddha Rishabham. 

The interval between Pa'and*Gag is 9/8— 

4/3 X 9/8 = 3/* 

Mai X 9/8 = Pa 

that is, if Ma.i weie the standard Sruti, then Pa will be Rig* 

Again Mag is another consonant interval between Gag and Pa* The interval between 
Mag and Gag is 9/8— 

5/4 X 9/S = 45/3*- 
Gag X 9/8 = Mag* 

The interval between Pa and Mag is 16/15* This can be* thus proved 
4 S/ 3 a X 16/15 = 3 /»* 

Mag X 16/15 = Pa* 

[These intervals are also among the list of consonant intervals given above* | 

To sum up^ therefore 

Gag, Maiti a 

Gag, Mag, Pa are consonant sets of Swarams. 

IL Just as Sa, Gag, Pa and Sa' when sounded together, produce harmony, so also Sa, 
Gag, Pg and Sa' produce harmony. The combination of the latter four Swarams is called the 
Minor Chord in European Music* 

We will apply the same principle as we did before to determine the consonant Swarams 
that can possibly occur between Sa and Gag and between Gsi and Pa. 

We may find Rig between Sa and Gag* The interval between Rig and Sa is 16/15, und 
that between Gag and Ret is 9/8 ; for— 

i 8/«5 X 9/8 = 6/5 
Rit X 9/g s Gag 
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Re4 might also occuf between these two, for the interval between Rei and Sa is 9/8, and 
that between Ga^ and Re4 is 16/15 ; for - 

9/8 X 16/15 = 6/s 
Ri4 X 16/15 == Gai 

To sum upi therefore, 

-Sat Rist Gai 

Si, Ri4 and Gas harmonious. 

Next, we shall enquire what consonant intervals there are between Gat >md Pa : Msi may 
be one of them ; for, the interval between Mat and Gas is 10/9 ; for— 

6/5 X 10/9 = 4/3- 
Gas ^ in/9 ^ Msi 

The interval between Pa and Ms] is 9/8 ; for— 

4/3 X 9/8 = 3/» 

Mai X 9/8 = Pa. 

Again Mat is another consonant interval, for the interval between Gag and Ma, is 9/8. 
This may be proved as follows 

6/5 X 9/8 = a7/ao 
Gsfl X 9/8 = Mag 
The interval between Pa and Mas is 10/9 ; for— 

27/ao X 10/9 = 3/a 
Mas ^ 10/9 s Pa- 

Again Ma4 is another consonant. The interval between Ma4 and Gsg is 6/5 ; for — 

6/5 X 6/5 = 36/as 
Gat X 6/5 Msg. 

The interval between Pa and Mag is 9$/ 24 ; for- 
36/25 X 25/24= 3/s 
Ma4 X 85/24 = Pa. 

So the following are also consonants : — 

Gagi Msi, Pa* 

Gat> Mag, Pa. 

Gasf Ma«, Pa- 

From all these we conclude that between Sa and Pa there are the following Swarams ; - 
Riit Ria* Risf Rig i Gas, Gag ; Mag, Mag, Magt Mag* Some of these when played toge- 
ther will sound harmoniously. 

III. We must next turn our attention to see how many Swarams might occur between 
Pa and Sa'. The interval between Pa and Sa' is the same. as the interval between Sa and Mag. 
In other words, if Pa were made the standard Srutit Sa' will be the Madhyamam. So, the same 


number of Swarams must occur between Pa and Sa' as between Sa and Mag. The following is a 
list of the Swarams that might occur between Sa and Mag and the corresponding ones between 

Pa and Sa . 

List of Swarsmi. 

Correipondlng Swsnmf . 

Lift of Swarams. 

Corresponding Swarams. 

Sa ••• 1 

Rii ... U 

Ria ... f| 

RiS ... ¥ 

Pi ... 1* 

Dbai ... H 

Ohaa ... 1 

Dhaj ... 1 


Dha, ... H 

Nia ... f 

Nl* ... V 

S/ ... a 
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In other wordsi if Pa were made the standard Sruti, it has its Rii, Rii* Rigi Ri)» Gag, 
Gag in the same way as Sa has. 

IV. We proceeded upwards from Pa and determined the possible Smtis-; now we shall 
proceed downwards from Sa\ and see how many Srutis might occur. 

'Fhc interval between Pa and Dhst is the same as that between Nig and Sa'. 

48/25 X as/24 = 2 
Nig ^ as/s4 = Sa'. 

In other words, if Ni 4 were made the standard Sruti* Sa' will be in the position of 
Suddha Rishabham Rii- 

'^In the same manner, the interval between Dhag and Pa is the same as that between Sa' 

and Ni.| 

iS/8 ^ 16/15 ■= a 

Ni;i X 16/15 - Sa'. 

If we proceed upwards in the same way* and make Nii the standard Sruti, then Sa' will 
be in the position of Rcg 

16/9 X 9/8 = 2 

Nil X 9/8 = Sa'. 

So we find two new Srulis Nii and Nig between Pa and Sa'. 

If wc carry the analogy further and suppose the Srutis with the same intervals might 
occur between Sa and Mai, we obtain two new Srutis Ga, and Ga*. 'Flie interval between 
Ga, and Mai is 9/8; for 

32/37 X 9/8 = 4/3 

Gai X 9/8 = Mar 

The interval between Gag and Mag is 25/24; for - 
32/25 X 25/24 = 4/3 

Gag X 25/24 = Mar 

So we found that there were 22 Srutis in the Scale, namely Sa, Rii, Rig. Rig, Rig^, 
Gat, Gag, Gag, Gag, Mui, Mag, Mag, Mag, Pa, Dha,, Dhag, Dhag, Dhag, Nii, Nig, Nig and Nig: 

If there be other Srutis. they cannot be con.S(>naiit. I have reason to believe that these 
are the 22 Srntis mentioned in our Shastras. 

Though we find these 22 Srutis in one Sthayi, yet all these 22 are not used in a Ragam. 
Melody is made up of a few selected Srutis only. Moreover, there can be onlj' one Swaram 
between Sa and Gag as between Gag and Pa. And two Swapms occur between Sa and Ma as 
between Pa and Sa'. To sum up there arc seven Swarams made up as follows : — S.i one, another 
between Sa and Gat, Ga a third, the fourth between Ga and Pat, Pa a fifth, and the sixth and the 
seventh between Pa and S:i*. The succession of these seven Swarams in a scale forms the basis 
of a Ragam. As they are seven, they arc called Sapthaswarams* The middle of these seven 
swarams forms the Madhyamam and the fif\h one Panchamnm. 

Some Ragams commence with Sa and others with different Swarams. In the latter case 
the succeeding Swarams will change corresixmdingly. But no other Swarams are in use except 
the 22 mentioned above- 

Now we shall take note of somer peculiar expressions used in connection with Indian 
Music* and we shall interpret them in the light of the theory '.of the a| Srutis- 

We shall note the meaning of Vadi and Samvadi Swarams. The interval between Sa 
and Pa is 3/2 and there are I'a Srutis between them. So Vaii and Samvadi Swarams are those 
which have 1 2 Srutis between them i^cording to Shastras. 
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The interval between Pa and Sa* is 4/3 and there are 8 Srutis between Pa and Sa'. 
According to the Shastras these are also called Vadhi and Samvftdhi Swarams, though they lia\e 
only 8 Srutis between them. 

We cannot distinctly make out the compass of Shadjagraroam, Madhya magra main and 
Gandharagramam. But my opinion is 

(i) Shadiagramam commences with a Saand has the following Swarams:— 4 Sas, 3 
RiSf 3 Gas, 4 Mas, 4 Pas, 3 Dhas and 2 Ni.s. We sec here that the Saptha Swarams— Sa, Rir., 

Ga^, Mai, Pa, Dhasi Nit and Sa' are the basis of the Sadjagramam. The Mela R again having tlic 
above Sapta Swarams in its scale very nearly resembles the Mukhari* But the Dha^. sometimes 
used in the Ragam must be put down to an embellishment not belonging to the scale profier. 

(3) Madhyamagramam t— This commences with Madhyamam as Sa and proceeds 
onwards. In the Madhyamam compass It is said that there are 3 Srutis for Pa and four for Dim. 

So the Scale would go thus 

Mag, Pa, Dhag, Nig, Sa', Re'tt G,Vg and Ma'y. 

Among these Sapta Swarams Dhat is not consonantwith Msj ; so, Dha:* should he given 
up. The rest of the Swarams occur in Ragams like Madhyamavati and Sriragam- 

(3) Gandharagi'amam fit is said that in this compass Sa alone has 4 Srutis, and the 
rest three each. So the scale would be as follows : — Gag, Mai, Ma4, Dha^. Ni|, Ni^, Sa' , Rc'i, 
and Ga'j. Ga becomes the Sa of this scale, and hence the name. 

Among these Mat and Ma4 are Vivadi Swaiams; so also Ni| and Ni| ; so, in each oi 
these couples one should be given up. 1 think that these Srutis occur in Hindustani and Modi 
Ragams. 

As I said beforei Musicians of the present day all accept the existence of the 3 a Srutis in 
the Scale. But either owing to the ignorance of what the Srutis really are, or owing to singing 
them unconciously, they think they have only la Swarams— (5 full and 7 half Swarams) in the 
Scale. And again in instruments like the Veena they have only 13 bridges (wettm). If f>ne places 
the fingers exactly on those bridges, one could never produce any Ragam. Again alt musicians 
say that the beauty of a ragam could be brought out only if the strings of the Veena are pulled a 
little to the left. So the real Sruti is not in the locus indicated by the bridge, but in pulling the 
string. ' Hence the absurdity of having the 1 a bridges. 

From all these we see there is a diflference between what musicians preach and vvhai dicy 
practise. Hence the division of Melakarthas into 73 is not quite accurate as it may sometimes land 
us in difficulties. Both Ri| and Rig are called by them as Suddha Rishabhain, Rig and Ri^ 
are called Chatursruti Rishabham, Gat And Gag arc called Sadharana Gandhnram, Ga., and Ga^ 

Antara Gandharam* Mai and Mag Suddha Madhyamam, Mag and Mag Prati Madhyamam. t 

Dhai and Dhag Suddha Dhaivatam, Dhag and Dhag, Chatursruti Dhiiivatam, Ni| and Nig Kaisiki j 

Nithadam and Nai and Nig Kakali Nishadam. ^ 

Anyhow the division into 73 Melams is very ingenious, and its usefulness may be seen 
later on. | 


k. 
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TABLE 6 

Showing the 22 Srutis in use in Indian Music in accordance 

Nago]l Row's 

Intcrprctntion of Snngectn Rntnaknrnm nod other Snnskrit workn. 






M 

1 

1 

1 

1 

The position of the 
Srutis in a wire of 
32 inches length. 

5 

6 

9 

9 

roooo 

32 

*9600 

30-72 

•0376 

30 

•9000 

38-8 

*8880 

28*44 

•8438 

27 

*8333 

26*67 

•8000 

25*60 

•7813 

25 

•7500 

24 

•7407 

9370 

•7111 

22-76 

•6944 

22*22 

•6667 

21*33 

•6400 

20*48 

*6260 

20 

*6000 

1920 

*6926 

18*96 

*6625 

18 

*6666 

17*78 

•6388 

1707 

*6208 

16*67 

*6000 

16 



n 

|l nil 

|} iW 
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7S0 

700 

760S7fi 

777-60 


848-76 

864 

000 

011-96 


IlK 


240 

260 

266 

266*67 

270 

284*44 

288 

300 

307*2 


972 432 

1012*60 460 

1036*80 460*8 


1080 
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N.B,— Though the scale of Srutis of Nagoji Row resembles more or less the 
English Enharmonic scale and the scales of Deval and Clements, it is an improvement 
upon all these. 17 out of the 22 Swarams of Nagoji Row can be accounted for thus 
16 notes of the Enharmonic scale and one Sruti with H or 307*20 vibrations from that 
of Chinnasawmy Mudaliar. There is also an unanimity between Nagoji Row and Deval 
in 17 Srutis. The second Sruti with 230 vibrations, the 12th Sruti It with 345*6 vibra- 
tions and the 14th |{ with 375 vibrations are found among the 25 Srutis of Clements 
which he adopts from Sangeeta Ratnakaram. These are nothing but the notes of the 
Enharmonic scale. The loth Sruti of Nagoji Row with 324 vibrations is the new 1 ith 
Sruti with 324 vibrations found in the list of 24 Srutis of Clements and Deval. But 
there is a new Sruti in Nagoji Row’s list, namely, the 21st If with 460*8 vibrations. 

The Table showing the list of Srutis is appended on P. 274. 

The writer thinks that these are the 22 Srutis found in our Sangeeta Shastras. 
He does not definitely quote either from Sangeeta Ratnakaram or Parijatam. Again 
it is one of the fundamental laws of music that swarams must occur in the same inter- 
vals both while ascending and descending. In this respect it is remarkable to note that 
according to the principle by which the multiplication of the first Sruti Jf with the 21st 
Sruti II gives J. Nagoji Row has fixed the 21st Sruti with 460*8 vibrations as ||. But ac- 
cording to Deval the multiplication of his first |f with his 21st |}| does not give the 
result In some other places also Deval has fixed some Srutis which do not satisfy the‘ 
above general rule. So it is praiseworthy that Nagoji Row’s theory satisfies this prin- 
ciple in many cases. But the loth Sruti before Prati Ma, and the 12th Sruti after Prati 
Ma and Prati Ma itself do not satisfy thin. If these also follow the general principle 
then the 22 Srutis might be found satisfactory in one respect at least. But it will be 
perfect if all the Srutis are of equal intervals. 

It is noteworthy that Nagoji Row locates 3 Srutis between Ma and Pa and one 
between Ga and Ma. This is as it ought to be. But Deval locates two Srutis with very 
close intervals between Ma and Pa and two more very close Srutis between Ga and 
Ma. He fixes two Srutis where there ought to be three, and two where there should 
be one. We may remember that Deval took away 3} from a Sruti with 303} vibrations 
when he proceeded by the Sa-Pa Series and fixed it at 300. What shall we say about 
his calculation if he makes this 303} a separate Sruti ? Nagoji Row gives three Srutis 
with H, U, and || between Ma and Pa or | and |. On the other hand, Deval gives 
only two Srutis, H and ||« Again, between Ga and Ma or | and }, Deval gives two 
Srutis It and |t instead of a single Sruti. All these may be clearly seen in 
Table VI. Other advocates of the 22 .Srutis have 6 and 8 different kinds of Sruti inter* 
vals with different cents but Nagoji Row’s Sruti intervals are of 4 different kinds only 
having 22, 41, 71 and 90 cents. It is also to be noted .that | is the product of the 
multiplication of the intervals taken from the two ends Seriatim. On the whole this is 
not the system of Sarnga Dev ; nor, does it suit Karnatic music. As he says in the 
beginning of his essay his scale is according to Western Musicians" 

We know personally the years spent by Nagoji Row in his researches on 
Srutis and also the time of the construction of a Veena to suit his srutis and the time 
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when it became public property. As a result of his labours many were induced to 
work in the same field. Finding that their own attempts were in vain they were 
compelled to accept the theory of Nagoji Row as no other course was open to them. 

Nagoji Row says that these are probably the Srutis that are used in the music 
of India but he does not particularly say in what music. So we need not dwell at length 
on this question. Nagoji Row, who had observed the very minute Srutis used, tried 
his best to bring about a kind of uniformity between what was practised by Vidwans of 
Karnatic music and what^was said in literature about the 22 Srutis. But the Vidwans 
who found that according to Nagoji Row the Srutis not only differed in ascending and 
descending scales but also that the Ragams became altered gave it up in despair. The 
mathematical calculations were also new to them. On the other hand, if they had stood 
by him firmly and found its merits and demerits by practice they would have benefited 
the world. It is the bane of Karnatic musicians that they would neither correct them- 
selves nor correct others but leave everything in a state of doubt. Many of the 
sciences of India have been made known to the public in the shape of dialogues 
between a Guru and his disciple. If they had done the same here it would have been 
of much use ; on the other hand, no attempt was made to assist Nagoji Row and he 
was left severely alone. 

The chief defect in Nagoji Row’s theory is that the Srutis instead of having 
the same pitch while ascending and descending (which is a necessary condition in 
Karnatic music) are different in pitch. The rule of Vadi and Samvadi here are not 
quite satisfactory. About the above conditions which are a neeessary adjunct of all 
music our readers may clearly see them in the Chapter on Karnatic system of music. 
We have already dwelt on the change of Grahams on pige 266. 

Nagoji Row has also given his opinion on Melakartas and the 12 semitones. 
Our readers will hear more about them in the chapter on Sruti system of South Indian 
music. 
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SEVENTH. 

The theory of Srutis of Subramania Sastrial who says that the 
aa Srutis of Samga Dev are the Srutis of South Indian Music. 

— — 

Subramania Shastrial read two essays on the above subject in two conferences 
of the Tanjorc Sangeeta Vidya Mahajana Sangam. Finding the two essays to be of no 
use, he gave a third view which he sa3*s was the result of his researches. Mis third 
resembles that of Nagoji Row. Hut he changes the three Sthanams between Ma and 
Pa. We find the same chief defects here as are found in the theory of Deval. It will be 
well if we take no notice of his essays or his calculations of Srutis. I lowever, ns he is i 
one of those who say that the Karnatic music should be sung according to the 22 srutis I 
and as he has a few followers, we deem it necessary to point out some of the chief 
errors in his systems. 

In the Second Conference Report of the Sangeeta Vidya Mahajana Sangam, 
Sastrial says as follows : — 

1. 'Mn ancient times we had only a few instruments like the Veena and a 
practical ear for Ragams but no up-to-date instruments by which the subtlest differences 
in tone can be recognised as the Westerner had. So, having the conclusions of Western 
musical science for a basis, I shall try, as far as lies in my poor knowledge, to make a 
comparison between them and our own, and find out how far they are at one.'* I 

Here he says that we did not possess subtle instruments in ancient days for 
noting the minutest differences but only posessed a few musical instruments like 
the Veena and a practical hear-say knowledge of Ragams. He finds fault with our 
ancestors, because, he is incapable of understanding the beautiful order of their minute 
Swarams and the inner meaning of the Sootrams which they handed down. It is a 
well known fact that the ancients; without any of the help of the modern up-to-date 
instruments, have calculated the minutest divisions in the science of Astronomy, have 
computed the periods of the eclipses of the Sun and the Moon and have laid down the 
rules for finding out the five necessary informations of Natchatram, Tidhi, Varam, 
Yogam and Karanam. Without the use of modern instruments have they not perfected 
the science of Anatomy ? Have they not, by virtue of their rigid penance, written 
about the spiritual science of Ashtanga Yoga Sastram ? Why do such sages need these 
modern instruments ? An instrument is a necessity for one who has lost the keenness 
of perception. Only a man ignorant of Arithmetic needs a mathematical table in his 
pockets I If he had actually followed Sarnga Dev in his calculations of the 22 srutis, as 
he professes to do, he will not have made such a statement. In his essays he pretends 
to understand the meaning of Sarnga Dev and says /// the liierahtrv bearing onJndian 
music ii is saki that SruH is a factor, 22 of which go to compose an octave'' After 
having made such a statement he is at a loss to find out the real truth in it and tries to 
establish another method which may conform to Western Science and modern Indian 
methods. 
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He has not understood the principle that the Tara Sthayi should be double 
that of Madhya Sthayi and the Atitara Sthayi double that of Tara Sthayii nor the cal- 
culations of the 22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev by which the Swaramd'^euld gradually 
ascend in pitch without admitting any other Sruti in the middle, nor the Srutis of 
Karnatic music. So, instead of appreciating the musical genius of the ancients whose 
system was to learn the Srutis by rote, like the crocodile which let go the leg of the 
fox and caught hold of the root of the Nowal tree instead, he enunciates a number of 
wrong theories and deplores the absence of advanced scientific instruments among the 
ancients ! If he would only understand the Veena, the glory and the subtle structure 
thereof and the genius of our ancestors, he would certainly acknowledge that it is the 
Indian music which lent its lustre to the music of the world. If he would only observe 
the flute with seven holes, and the numerous Srutis that could be produced out of a 
single one of these holes, he will have some idea of the genius of the ancients. 

In the Second Conference Report he further says as follows 

“ 2. Prathamasravanach chhabdah sruyate hrasvamatrakah. 

Sa srutih saumparijfleya svaravayavalakshana. 

Sruti is the minimum of audible sound, which is capable of continued vibration. Sruti 
when it vibrates continually, becomes a Swaram. The most ancient authority on Srutis is the 
book celled Sangeeta Ratnakafim. It speaks about the method to be adopted in discriminating 
Srutis and recommends two Veenas with 22 different strings each. To construct such an 
instrument at the present day is impracticable ; so we may adopt a different method. First, let us 
take a porcelain cup which, when filled with water and struck, gives a particular Sruti. We will 
take this as the standard Sa ; then take another cup with a Sruti slightly higher in pitch and so 
on. If we have 26 such cups arranged in ascending order, and if we strike them in succession, 
we shall find that the sound of the a^rd, 24th, asth and the 26th is but the repetition, in a higher 
Sthayi of the Srutis produced by 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

Suppose we take a similar series of cups and sound them also. We shall find that the 
cups numbering 4, 7, 9, 13* 17, ao, 22 and 26 in both the sets will sound the fundamental Swaram^ 
Sa, Ri, Gn, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni and Sa'- Now, if we fix this seties as the standard and sound the 
cups numbering 3, 6, 8, J2t 16, 19, 21 and 25 as an ascending scale, this series of sounds will be 
quite distinct from the standard series. Then, if wc begin the scale at 2 and go on with 5, 7, 1 1, 
15, 18, 20 and 24, we shall find that the Ga and Ni of this series (7 and 20) is the same as the Ri 
and Dha (7 and 20) of the standard series, thus proving beyond doubt that Suddha Ga and 
Suddha Ni are capable of two varieties. In the same way, by sounding the series 1, 4, 6> lo, 14, 
17, 19 and 23, and the series 3, 5, 9, 13, 16, 18, and 22 for Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, and Sa we may 
establish beyond doubt that Suddha Ri and Suddha Dha are capable of three varieties each, and 
that Sa, Ma and Pa have four varieties each— thus giving the sum total of the possible Srutis 
within the Scale as 22 ". 

The writer has translated the Sootrams in Sangeeta Ratnakarain which speak 
about the Srutis very accurately. He has also grasped fully the Srutis of the &pta 
Swarams and the system by which they commence respectively from the four Srutis of 
Sa. He is as clear as the author ^ of Ratnakaram and equallyso in inter- 

preting it. But he has not understood the mystery of it. It is no wonder that he has 
erred where others before him have erred also in not understanding the hidden mean- 
ing. If he had really understood it he would not have given several separate tables 
showing the 22 Srutis. 
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He declares that he has not the slightest doubt about the identity of the 
Suddha Swarams mentioned in Sangeeta Katnakaram, but then he proceeds to give 
entirely different mathematical calculations to prove the truth of the same. We cannot 
understand this procedure of his.* 

It is a matter for wonder that he recommends porcelain cups to a beginner for 
determining Srutis without mentioning any other percussion instrument. To regulate 
sounds by means, of adding to, or, lessening the water in a cup is only possible in the 
case of people with very good ear for music ; and it is not possible either to get cups 
regulated for the 22 Srutis. People of understanding will easily know that this is not 
the best means of making the Srutis known to beginners. 

Again he says in the second conference report as follows : — 

** 3. If we examine the ascending scale of the first series of fundamental 
swarams, we may recognise it as the scale of the modern Bhairavi. 1 *hat is why, in 
some treatises Bhairavi is considered the Audiragam. So I have no hesitation in saying 
that the Suddha Swarams mentioned in Sangeeta Ratnakaram are the ascending scale 
of Bhairavi. The following slokam is on the same presumption 

Chatus chatus chatus chaiva shadjamadhyamapaflcham&h 
Dve dve nishd.dagfimdhd.rau tris trl rishabhadhaivatau. 

This means that Sa, Ma and Pa have each of them 4 Srutis, Ni and Ga have 
2 each and Ri and Dha have 3 Srutis each. 

In Ragavibodham it is said 

Tesham srutayah kramato vedd. (4), ramd. (3), drisau (2), tathambud- 
hayah (4), 

NigamA (4), dahanAh (3), pakshav (2), evam dvavimsatihsarvah 
TuryAyAm saptamyAm tAsu navamyam srutau trayc^asyam 
Saptadaslvimsldvavimslshu cba te sphutah kramatah. 

All other writers, with the exception of the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram, 
only repeated like a parrot the mathematical calculations of the Srutis, without caring 
to demonstrate them in actual practice. For example, it is a known' fact that the 
Suddha Swarams of the scale occur in 4, 6, 8, 13, 17, 19, 21 and 26th places, whereas 
the above quotation contradicts it. So we must not be led away by the special names 
used at the modern times for the different Srutis in the scale. 

The author of Sangeeta Panja/am, who first establishes the calculations for 
the Suddha Swarams and then determines the Swara Sthanams in the Veena, makes 
mention of 12 Sthanams for both the Suddha and the Vikruti Swarams. 

The following are the slokas he quotes 

DhvanyavachcbhinnaylnayAm madhye tArakasah sthitah. 

The Tara Sthayi is just in the centre of the sounding Veena. 

Ubhayoh shadjayor madhye madhyamam svaramAcharet 
The Sthanam for Madhyamam should be fixed between the Sbadja Sthanam of 
the Meru and the Sbadja Sthanam of the Tara Sthayi. 

TribhAgatmakavtnAyam pafichamah syAt tadagrime. 
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Panchamam is located at the end of the first part when the whole Veena is 
divided into three equal parts. 

ShadjapafSchamayor madhye gd.rndhArasya sthitir bhavet 

Ga will be in the exact middle between Sa and Pa. 

Sapayoh pOrvabhage cha sthapanlyo’tha risvarah. 

Ri will be placed at the end of the first part in the three equal divisions 
between the Meru and Pa. 

Sapayor madhyadese tu dhaivatam svaramAcharet. 

Dha will be between Tara Shadjam and Pa. 

TatrAmsadvayasamtyAgan nishAdasya sthitir bhavet. 

Ni should be located in the very same place after two Sthanams. 

BhAgatrayAnvite madhye mero rishabhasarnjflitAt. 

BhAgadvayottaram meroh kuryAt komalarisvaram. 

Komala Ri should be placed between the Meru and the Ri after two Sthanams 

Meriidhaivatayor madhye tlvragamdhAramAcharet. 

The Teevra Gandharam should be between the Meru and the Dha. 
BhAgatrayavisishte'smims tlvragAmdhArashadjayoh. 

POrvabhAgottaram madhye mam tlvratamamAcharet. 

The Teevra Ma should be located between Teevra Ga and Sa after one 
Sthanam. 

BhAgatrayAnvite madhye paflchamottarashadjayoh 
Komalo dhaivatah sthpAyah pQrvabhAge manlshibhih. 

The Komala Dha must be between Pa and Tara Sa after one Sthanam. 
TAthaiva dhasayor madhye bhAgatrayasamanvite 
PflrvabhAgadvayAdQrdhvam nishAdam tivramAcharet. 

The Teevra Ni should be between Dha and Tara Sa after two Sthanams. 
Thus, if we should produce on the Veena the 13 successive swarams 
beginning from Madh3’a Sa to Tara Sa, the following lengths of wires arc necessary 

(a) If the length of wire of Madhya Sa be i, then Komala Ri should have of the 
length, Ri Ga J, Teevra Ga Ma J, Teevra Ma |f, Pa }, Komala Dha Ji, Dha 
Ni 4, Teevra Ni and Tara Sn J. 

1 hus the relative length of wire determines the pitch of the sound. It is a 
known fact that the Madhya Sa and Tara Sa are in perfect Unison, because the Tara 
Sa has double the number of vibrations of Madhya Sa. This gives us the rule that 
if we want the octave of a note, the length of wire should be exactly half of that of the 
original. So the vibrations of swarams from Madhya Sa to Tara Sa range from i to 2. 
The fractions representing the length ot wire when inverted give the following 

(b) Madhya Sa i, Komala Ri |}, Ri {, Ga Teevra Ga f|, Ma Teevra Ma ft, 
Pa i Komala Dha tfi Dha Ni f Teevra Ni ff, Tara Sa 2. 
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The same principle is spoken of in the Sanskrit work Sesha Lilavati as 
follows : — 

Tantrltantusvaro jfleyas taddairghyavyastamanatah. 

So, if we take a wire 3: inches long for the Madhya Sadjain, then, according to the above 
calculation, Komala Rt will require 29 17/27, iiio Ri 28 4/9 in., Ga 26 2/3 in., Theevra Ga 2s 1/3 
in., Ma 24 in., Theevra Ma 22 2/9 in., Pa 21 1/3 in., Komala Dha 19 5^9 in., Dha 18 2/3 in . 

Ni 17 7/9 in., Theevira Ni 16 8/9 in., and Tara Sadjam 16 inches of wire- 

The relation between .sounds is determined 1)3' their respective vibrations per sc» ond. 

If we suppose that a wire 32 inches long produces 240 vibrations per second when struck, we niav 
easily conclude that Madhya Sa (wire, 32 in. long) has 240, Kom.ala Ri 259 1/5, Ri 270, Ga 2S8, 
Theevra Ga 303 3/19, Ma 320, Teevra Ma 345 3 '5, Pa 360, Komala Dha 392 8/1 1, Dha 41 1 3/7, 

Ni 432, Theevra Ni 454 14/19 and Tara Sadjam 480 vibrations per second. 

It is a recognised fact that relative pro|>orti«m of vibrations per second for the Srulis fr<fMi 
Sa to Ma and Pa to Sa' in the Scale is the .same. I'hi.s is also the theory r)f Pythagoras, tiv 
Greek Philosopher. According to him the seven lundamcntal note.s ol thr .scale have the following 
vibrations per second : -Madhya Sa 2401 Ri 270, (ia 303 3/4, Ma 320, Pa 360. Dha 405, Ni 45s .s/S, 

Tara Sa 480. Here also we see that the vibration.s for notes between Sa and Ma are in the 
ratio of 8 : 9, 8:9, and 243 : 256. The same is the ratio for the notes between Pa and "fara Sa- 
if we notice the relation between the .same Swarams as given in Sangecta Parijalaiu, 
we see that the following is the ratio for the respective vibrations of notes between Madhya Sa 
and Ma, namely— 25 : 27, 24:2s. 15:1b, 19:20 and 18:19, and between Pa and I'ara Sa 
1 1 ; 12, 21 : 22, 20 : SI, 19: 20 and 18 : 19* Here wc sec a difterence in the Komala Dha and 
Dha- But we cannot alter Komala Ri and Ri to suit these, as they arc also recognised Swarams 
both in Science and practice. 

So the surmise is that the author has iinronscioiisly erred in reckoning their 
vibrations. If we also notice the system of Sarnga Dev forSuddha Swarams we must 
conclude that the author of Parijatam has erred. So in trying to correct the latter 
part so that it may conform to the former, I was compelled to alter his slokas hen 
and there, and the following altered slokas were the result.” 

Our readers are requested to pay particular attention to this. 

We see in the above extract that the author, with a view to change Dma in 
conformity with Ri, multiplies some of the Srulis of Ui by and distributes them 
accordingly after the Sa-Pa system of the author of I'anjntam He multiplies rhe 
Komala Ri andf Ri by | and determines Komala Diia as jy and Dma as respectively. 

Not satisfied with altering these swarams according to his own fancy, he blames the 
author of Parijatam by saying that he has unconciously erred, and in order to set it 
right he alters the slokas of a Sanskrit work which, according to his own state- 
ment, is 300 years old. He has not understood that the system given by the author of 
Parijatam is for the benefit of those who have no musical ear and not for geniuses in 
music. The very statement ** Sa-Pa system” is the key note for determining all the 
Snitis. But to those who have no musical ear this is nothing but a stumbling block. 

This has confounded a number of musical Vidwans and even philosophers like Pytha- 
goras. So it is no wonder that Sastrial has been taken in. This is the Corner Stone 
of all musical edifice* and the key for determining all ancient music. 

M « 
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Again in the Second Conference of the Sangam he has quoted the following 

slokas 

Dhvanyavachchhinnavlnayam madhye t8.rakasah sthitah. 

Ubhayoh shadjayor madhye madhyamam svaramd.charet. 

TribhdgA.tmakavind.yam paflchamah syA>t tadagrime* 

Shadjapafichamayor madhye gA.mdharasya sthitir bhavet. 

Sapayoh pOrvabhAge cha sthApanlyo’tha risvarah. 

This is plain. 

Pasayor dvyamasamtyAgA nishddasya sthitir bhavet. 

1. Ni must be located between Pa and Tara Sa after two sthanams. 

Dhaivatasya sthitir madhye nipayor dvyamsatah param 

2. Dha stands between Pa and Ni after two places. 

BhAgatrayAnvite madhye mero rishabhasamjhitAt. 

Bhagadvayottaram meroh kuryat komalarisvaram. 

3. This is also plain. 

Madhyamah sydt ttvratamo madhye rishabhashadjayoh. 

4. Teevra Ma is placed between Ri and Tara Sa 

• Tlvramarshabhayor madhye tlvragAmdhAramAcharet. 

5 * leevra Ga must be located between Ri and Teevra Ma. 

• BhagatrayAnvite sthApyah komalo dhaivatah svarah. 

♦ BhAgadvayAt param madhye padhayos tu manlshibhih. 

6. Komala^DHA must come after the second Sthanam when the interval 
between Pa and Dha is divided into three Sthanams. 

♦ Tathaiva nisayor madhye nishadam tlvramAcharet, 

7. Teevra Ni must come between Ni and Tara Sa. 

We are afraid Mr. Sastrial is in the habit of altering slokas. Perhaps this cus- 
tom has been in existence from ancient times. We cannot but be reminded here of the 
words of Rameschandra Dutt and Sooryanarayana Sastrial. Great men like Sastrial, 
who appeared from time to time, have put their sacrilegious hands on ancient Sastras 
and have destroyed the first place of India among countries of the world and have con. 
founded others also. We very much doubt whether another Sastrial might not have 
given his mutilated view as regards the 22 Srutis. 

With a view to display his knowledge of Sanskrit the author has mutilated 10 
out of the 17 padams, and he makes bold to say that he was compelled to alter the 
slokas in some places to suit his own view of Srutis. 

The following are the results of his alterations as given in his essay read at 
the second conference of the Sangam 

FractionM^ 

(a) Madhya Sa i, Koma Ri H, Ri fi Ga f, Teevra Ga Ma f, Teevra 
Ma II* Pa I, Komala Dha |f, Dha'iIi-Ni |, Teevra Ni ||, and Tara Sa }. 


I. 
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Pikh. 

{b) Madhya Sa i, Komala Ri tt* Ri {i Ga Teevra Ga f(> Ma f Teevra 
Ma If, Pa I, Komala Dha Dha fl, Ni |, Teevra Ni ||, and Tara Sa 2. 

Length oj the wire* 

(c) Madhya Sa 32, Komala Ri 29 Ri 284, Ga 26|, Teevra Ga 25I, Ma 24* 
Teevra Ma 22f Pa 2i|, Komala Dha 19(41 Gha i8ff* Ni 17I, Teevra Ni i6|, Tara Sa 16. 

Vibrations. 

(d) Madhya Sa 240, Komala Ri 259I, Ri 270, Ga 288, Teevra Ga 303 

320, Teevra Ma 345I, Pa 360, Komala Dha 388 f, Dha 405, Ni 432, Teevra’ Ni 454l|f 
and Tara Sa 480. 

Intervals between Fractions* 

(^) From Madhya Sa to Ma, 25:27, 24:251 15:16, 19:20 and 18:19. From Pa 
to Tara Sa, 25:27, 24:25, 15:161 19:20 and 18:19. . 

This iSi 1 presume, what the author of Parijatam must have had in mind. 
But of his Suddha Swarams and;:Vikruti Swarams the former are not mathematically 
accurate. For his Ri, Ga, Dha and Ni are located above the Sthanams given for them 
in Sangeeta Ratnakaram. There can, therefore, be only 3 Madhya Sas, 4 Ris, 2 Gas, 
3 Mas, 4 Pas, 4 Dhas, and 2 Nis (3 Tara Sas,) in all 22.” 

Here we see that he gives the length of wire, the vibrations and fractional 
measurements for the Suddha Swarams and.says that he believes that this must have 
been in the mind of the author of Parijatam^ ■ Why has he not interpreted the mind of 
the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram when he has been able to know the mind of the 
author of Parijaiam who flourished onlj^ 300 years ago ? Again he says that we may 
make bold to say that the Suddha Swarams of Panjalam do not conform to those of 
Sangeeta Ratnakaram. Perhaps Mr. Sastrial has not realised the fact that the system 
of determining the 22 Srutis of Sangeeta Ratnakaram is entirely different from the 
system of determining the Suddha Swarams of Partjatam. The appended tables will 
clear his doubts. We do not think he is right in confounding the two, before under- 
standing the tables. 

Again he says in the Second Conference essay as follows : — 

** Now we shall determine which of these Suddha Swarams obtained from 
Parijatam are in conformity with the opinion of the ancients and with science. Ac- 
cording to the opinion of Western Scientists who have made special researches into 
harmony the following are common to both. Sa 240, Ri 270, Ma 320, Pa 360, Tara 
Sa 480. Watson, the Scientist, accepts Komala Ri 2594, Ga 288, and Teevra Ma 345!. 
Though Western scientists do not accept Teevra Ga 3031V, yet Pythagoras accepts a 
note with 303I vibrations which very nearly approaches it. We have also to accept 
other Srutis according 16 the principle that the intervals between Sa and Ma should be 
identical with the intervals between Pa and Tara Sa. We might also accept 45 5| for 
Ni which is recognised by Pythagoras.*' 

He says that the Swaram with 303A vibrations given in Parijatam is recognis- 
ed by Pythagoras with a slight alteration 303I1 and in the same manner the Ni with 
4551 vibratjons. We have found fault with this in our criticism of Deval. 
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In Table 7 Shastrial selects Srutis with vibrations* (3031 and 307^), (320 and 
324), (360 and 364J), (384 and 388’8), (405 and 4iOrV) and (455^ and 461 J) with dilfe- 
rences of 3}, 4, 4^ 4*8, 58 vibrations. A^ain in Table 12 he selects Srutis 

with vibrations (300, 3034^ and 307J). (333i» 337* and 341*), (355* and 360), (375, 379^ 
and 384), (400 and 405). (426J and 432) and (450, 45 5} and 460$) i.e., with differences of 

3H» Siih 4i» 3w, 4t» 4ii, 4A» 5» Sh Sii 5i* 

If there are Srutis with 300, 303I, 3074 vibrations with 3f vibrations as 
difference why not there be Srutis with vibrations of 3114 and 315 with the same 34 
vibrations as difference ; 3074+ 3i=3ii4;3ii4 + 3f = 3i5- 

Again, if there are Srutis with 320, 324, 3334, 337* and 3414 i.i\, with 4 vibra- 
tions as difference why not there be one with 3288 vibrations 45 vibrations more than 
324 and 44 vibrations less than 3334. 

Similarly, if there are Srutis with 355*, 360, 36441 37Si 379H 384 vibra- 

tions I.C., with 44, 45 , 444 and 4^1 vibrations as differences, why not there be one with 370 
vibration,— 54 vibrations more than 3644 and s vibrations less than 375. 

Following the same argument between 4101^^ and 426J we can have 415 and 
420 and between 432 and 450 we can have 438 and 444 and so on. 

The Fractions and Cents for most of these vibrations are to be found in Table 
20, For others 3n4v=4Soc. 3i5v-4i=47ic; vide Deval. 3284v=44=545c ; 370V 
=It=749c, 444V= J?= 1065c, the 25th, 34th and 48th of Shastriafs 53. 4444v=ti 
= 10670. and 420 v=4=969c. of Clements. 4i5v=948c. 438v=i04ic. 

The privilege which Ga enjoys might be extended to other swarams! 
Sastrial will clearly see from this that there may be more srutis than 22 in an octave. 

When he is confounded with the 22 Srutis mentioned in Ratnakaram, he says that 
** these Srutis, in my humble opinion, are in conformity with modern science’’. If he 
had clearly stated what modern science says on the subject it would have been more 
useful. He has only quoted what Pythagoras said 2,400 years ago, but has not stated 
anything new. He makes this statement because he is ignorant of the beautiful system 
in vogue amongst the Tamilians many thousand years before the time of Pythagoras. 

Again he says in the same essay as follows “ We have now determined 
12 out of the 22 Srutis mentioned in Ratmikamm, We shall now proceed to find the 
others. Any amount of discussion of the theory of the author of Parijatam will be 
fruitless without bringing his opinion to light. So in my attempt to bring his theory 
to light 1 accidentally stumbled against a system which has been a hidden mystery till 
now. This has enabled me to determine the whole series. 

Let us take, according to Parijatam, Ma as the Standard. (This will be the lo/A Stha- 
nam as we shall presently sec). If we imagine this to be Sa we may locate Tara Sa which will be 
its Panchania Sthanam. As Tara Sa is right in the centre of the string, the Madhya Sa will 
naturally be at the Meru Sthanam. This is the first Sthanam. From this we may determine its Pa 
which will be the 14th Sthanam. The Pa from this becomes the fifth Sthanam of Tara Sa* If the 
length of the string for the above be doubled, we arrive at the y/A Sthanam of the Madhya Sthayi- 
The Pa from this becomes the Sthanam for our iSth Sruti. From this we derive the 8th 
Sthanam of the Tara Sthayi. Doubling the length of string of the above Sruti we arrive at the 
8th Sthanam of the Madhya Sthayi.* If we proceed in the manner till we arrive at the 17th 

c ^ « 
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TABLE 7 

The first table of 22 Sriitis of South Indian Music given by Subramanya 
Sastrial at the first two Conferences of the Sangam. 

Adapted from Pfthogoras and Wataon and from the altered Slokas from Pariiatam. 
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Sthanam, the following seiies will be the result, viz. 21, 12, 3, 16, 7, 20, ii, 2, 15, 6, 19, 9 ? * 3 i 

4, 1 7. Do we not now see as clear as day light the 1 2 Sthanams and the other hidden Sthanams 
also ? There is another secret in connection with this which will be given out by me on another 
occasion." 


In the above extract he says “ I accidentally stumbled against a system which 
has been a hidden mystery till now/* but only gives the method of determining swarams 
by the Sa-Pa series. Following this method he proceeds by 14 Sthanams if the first 
Sruti is included, or, 13 .Sthanams if the given Sruti is left out of consideration. This pro- 
ceedure of 13 by 13 is not a new method discovered by Mr. Sastrial but is only the 
method of the authors of iiangeeta Ratmkaram and Parijatam and Pythagoras. Again, 
his procedure by thirteens is open to criticism, as will be seen from the tables he gives. 

TABLE 8 

Table showing tlie formation of 22 Srutis by the Sa-Pa system- 


1 

Proceeding by thirteens 
or Sa-Pa system 

The system of Sarnga Dev. 

2 

Proceeding by thirteens 
or Sa-Pa system 

Where Subramania Sastrial has erred. 



10 

M, 



10 

M, 

1 

M. 

10+13-22= 1 

Si 

1 

Ml 

10+13-22= 1 

s, 

2 

S. 

1 + 13 =14 

Pi 

2 

s, 

1 + 13 =14 

Pi 

3 

Pi 

14+13-22= 6 

Ril 

3 

Pi 

14+13-22= 5 

Ril 

4 

Ril 

5 + 13 =18 

I)l 


Ril 

5 + 13 =18 

D. 

5 

D, 

18 + 18-22= 9 

G, 

5 

l)l 

18 + 13 - 22 = 8 

Gi 

6 

G, 

9+13 =22 

Ni, 

6 

G, 

8 + 13 =21 

Nil 

7 

Ni, 

22+13-22=13 

M, 

7 

Nil 

21 + 13-22=12 

iM, 

8 

M4 

13+13-22= 4 

S4 

8 

M3 

12+13-22= 3 

S3 

9 

S4 

4+13 =17 

P4 

9 

S3 

3+13 =16 

Pa 

10 

P4 

17+13-22= 8 

g! 

10 

P3 

16 + 13-22= 7 

Ri2 

11 

G, 

8 + 13 =21 

Ni, 

11 

Ri 3 

7 + 13 =20 

ih 

12 

Nil 

21 + 13-22=12 

M, 

12 

Ds 

20+13-22=11 

M2 

13 

Ms 

12+13-22= 3 

s, 

13 

Ma 

11 + 13-22= 2 

S3 

14 

S3 

3+13 =16 

P3 

14 

Sa 

2+13 =15 

Pa 

16 

P3 

16+13-22= 7 

Ri 3 

16 

Pa 

15+13-22= 6 

Ri2 

16 

Ri, 

7 + 13 =20 

D3 

16 

Ria 1 

i 6+13 =19 

\)2 

17 

l >3 

20+13-22=11 

M, 

m 

Da 
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Ga '*^1 

18 

Ml 

11+13-22= 8 

S2 

18 

G* 

: 9+13 =22 

Nia 

19 

Si 
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P* 

19 

Nia i 
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M4 

20 

Pi 

15+13-22= 6 

Rii 

20 

M4 : 
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S4 

21 

Ril 

6 + 13 =19 

Da 

21 

S4 r 

4+13 =17 

P4 

22 

Dj 

19 + 13-22=10 

Ml 

22 

P4 

17+13-22= 8 
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Nil 
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S3 
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For example the i8th Sruti Dha is obtained from the sth Sruti Ri. He says from this 
we may obtain the Sth Sthanaro of the Tara Sthayi. This is wrong, because we should 
obtain the Second Ga or 9th Sruti of the Tara Sthayi (13th Sruti) and not the Sth ! 

Sruti. In other words I S-f 13-22=9. He gives 8 instead. As he has erred in one 

sthanaro, his series is S, 21, 12, 3, 16, 7, 20, ii, 2, 15,6 and 19 instead of 9, 22. 13,4, 17, 

S, 21, 12, 3, 16, 7 and 20. 

Again instead of 19+13 = 32; and 32 — 22=10, he gives 9. Again, owing to 
this initial error, he locates Srutis at 9, 22, 13, 4 and 17. Rut, 11,2, 15,6, 19 and 10 must 
be the series. He has changed Ga, into Ga, in the 5th line and Ma, into Maj in 

the 17th line. But as we see from Tables with the exception of Ga, and (iAy in 

the 5th and the 17th lines respectively all that follows conform to the Sa-Pa scries. If I 
the 13th Sruti from the iSth Sthanaro be an error all that follows must also be | 

considered wrong. In the same manner if there is an erroi in the Second (ia in the j 

iSth line all that follows must also be wrong. Instead of that we find only j Swarams i 

changed. This forces us to say that the above 2 have been specially altered by the j 

author to suit his own convenience. I 

! , I 

As is seen from the first half of the above Table when we proceed by thirleens | 

from the loth Sruti we should obtain all the 22 Srutis in the octave step by step. In j 

other words, whether we commence at the isl, the loth or the 14th Sruti or any other 
we must return again in a cycle to the place we started from. But in the second half 
of the above Table such a procedure is impossible. If we start from the (ja, which is I 

I obtained at the fifth step, and jiroceed onwards, only the i; steps from the (ia to Pa^ I 

which is the 21st step will come in a cycle while the others will not at all recur. In 
the same manner, in the second half if we get 10 (19+ 13 = 32 ; and 32-22= 10) at the 
17th step, only the first 17 places will come in a cycle and not the remaining five. 

Mr. Shastrial who found that five places above and below do not satisfy the general 
rule has made a little alteration both at the end of the first five and the last five. He 
I has reduced two Srutis, therefore, at the fifth and the seventeenth steps. I'liis has 

I necessitated him to say that we should proceed by Sa-Pa series from the loth step. 

For, this procedure of going up by thirteens gives us Mai, Sa,, Pai, Ki i and Dha^. 
Finding that he does not arrive at Gai and Ni, by this method, in the fifth line, in.stead 
of getting GAg he accounts for Ga, and gives 8 instead of (31 -22=) 9 as the number 
of the Sriiti. Wifh the object of obtaining all the Second Srutis of the main swarams 
in a serial order as Mo, Sa^, Pa, Rij,, l)HAa, Ga,, Ni^, just as he obtained the first 
Srutis of the Sapta swarams, he reduces one Sruti and makes it 9 instead of (32-22 = ) 

10. But in due course Ma^ must follow Dha,. So he tries in vain to regulate 
a wrong system, forgetting that there is the right method. He ha.s altered the fractions 
also to reduce these two Srutis. For he knows very well that unless he gives up these 
two Srutis, his theory of 32 Srutis in the octave will not stand. Men of brains w<ll 
understand that he unconciously and unwittingly suspected the truth like the young lad 
who, with a view to save his father that was hidden in the paddy store-house declared 
** My lather is not inside the paddy store-house." Why should be commit an error to 
establish his Srutis as 22 ? He has deliberately done this. It would be a great boon 
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TABLE 9 

The table showing there are more Srutis than as in an octave when we 
proceed by the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma series or by 7or955 and 498*045 cents. 
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to the world if such errors be corrected instead of. being perpetuated. It is not right 
that he who came to establish the truth of what was written in Sanskrit should commit 
an error. However we see by the first column of 'l able 8 that the 22 Srutis in an 
octave are obtained if we proceed by the Sa-Pa series. But we shall sec from Table 
9 that his theory will not be in confoimity with that of Sanigadev as his (Sastrial's) 
Sa-Pa system and the | system or Sa-Pa of others are entirely different. 

If we fix 1200 cents for the Madhya Sthayi, the Pa of the Sa-Pa series will 
have 701*955 cents. If we measure from Pa this Sa-Pa we arrive at Ki. So Ki 
will have 701*955 + 701 *955= 1403*910 or, 203*910 cents above the 1200 cents of the 
Madhya Sthayi If we add to this the 701*955 cents of Sa-Pa we arrive at Dha^ with 
905*865 cents. If we proceed in this manner for the 22 Srutisthanains Mr. Sastrial' 
says we find we come to the end of a Sthayi at 1043*010 cents. Hut this »s wrong, fin* 
this is less than 1200 cents by 156*990 cents. If we proceed, then, by the above system 
a Sthayi finishes at the 24th step with about 47 cents in excess. This cxc/ ss can be 
easily accounted for. In the same way, it is apparent that in Sa-M a series also we 
must proceed 24 steps; only here it is 47 cents less ; whether proceeding by Sa-P \ or by 
Sa-Ma series we get in a Sthayi 24 steps. Understanding that the ancient Dwavimsati 
Sruti scale will not suit this exact scale of S.a-Pa he tries to siiprcss the two srutis. 

just as a Sth-iyi is complete in 22 srutis, the sum of 9 .Srutis and 13 .Srutis, 
this must be complete according to cents also exactly. But according to this pi ocrduiv 
there is an e.xcoss of 47 cents in the S\-Pa scries and a deficiency of 47 ccMits in the Sa- 
Ma series. I do not think that Sarngadev who theorises that the pitch of the upjjer 
Sthayi should he twice that of the lower Sthayi would have ever .nllowcd so much 
difference as this. All that he sa3'’s is that Sa-Ma is of 9 Srutis and Sa-Pa of 13 srutis. 
In no portion of his book do we find the theory of J and j| ;und intelligent people will 
understand that an excess of 47 cents in the Sa-Pa system and a dcHcieney of 47 cents 
in the Sa-Ma system is an impossiblity ; such being the case, who would accept a scale ol 
22 srutis in which the 22nd of the Sa-Ma series ends with an excessof 157 and Sa-Pa 
wiih a deficiency of 1 57 cents ? Again the calculation must be entirely wrong where he 
leaves out 2 srutis in the octave and fixes the srutis at 22 proceeding by the principle of ij. 

It is palpable that he purposely omits two steps so as to leave out these two Srutis. 

It is clear that there is not the slightest connerlion between his Srutis, their 
vibrations and fractions and between those resulling from the S.\-Pa series. Mr. Sastrial 
and others think that the position of Pa is at jj of the length of the wire. If w«* 
proceed with the series on this principle of ]f as j{ x x ij x •; each of the 22 Srutis 
must result. 1'he calculation may be seen in the following Table. 

We see clearly the system of determining Srutis by the Sa-Pa system, lie 
takes Ma or ) as the standard and asks us to proceed by the fifths. So we should get 
^ if we mutiply 1 by J. This ^ multiplied by ji gives us J. Doubling it we get ^ or Pa 
of Madhya Sthayi. Multiplying this by | we get ♦ = 273’^ or Ri. As this Ri belongs to 
the upper Sthayi, when we double it we get 2 V3'' or Ri. Proceeding in this manner 
by multiplying by f he doubles the Swaram of the Tara Sthayi and locates them in the 
Madhya Sthayi. We may sec clearly from column 6 of Table 10 how the order of 



Ktnmtmlrtlia St^amii Pint BmIc -Saeond Put— On tke 22 Srotis. 


TABLE 10. 

The table of 22 Srutis of the South Indian Musjc taken from 
Subramanya Shastriai’s essay at the Second Conference. 

Adapted from Parijatam on the Sa'Pa=i System. 
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•888889 

28-444 
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X 923837 

29-562 

2'V3'‘ 

•876925 

28062 

2'V3” 

•832393 

26-637 

273' 

•790123 

25-284 

jM/,.. 

« -821188 

26-278 

3/4 

•750000 

24000 

2'7.3“ 

X -779489 

24-944 

2'7Jt" 

•739906 

23-677 

273* 

•702332 

22-475 

2«/3« 

* 729945 

23*350 

2/3 

•666667 

21-333 

2‘73'* 

X -692879 

' 22-172 

273" 

•657694 

21-046 

2'73" 

•624295 1 

19-977 

273* 

•592593 

18-963 

273” 

X -615891 

19-709 

273" 

•584617 

18-708 

gl,/;,!. 

•554929 

17-758 

273’ 

•526749 

16-856 

273" 

X. 519658 

16-629 

273” 

* *547459 

17-519 


•5 

16 


lc+ 79 

2c + 2s 
lc+19s 

2(*-f 148 
3c •+• 9a 
4c + 48 

8c + 21b 


4c 16 s 
5c+ 11s 
6c + 6s 


6c + 188 
7c+13s 



9c + 3s 

911 

8c + 20s 

877 

9c + 15s 

924 

I0c+ lOs 

973 ! 

llc+ 53 
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llc + 178 
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lCXr + 228 
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the Srutis, and that of decimal fractions, cents and vibrations of the Srutis come 
backwards and forwards, when we proceed this way. 

The Pa sounds at f = *666667 of the wire ; Pa, at *692879 which is wrong, 
as ’692879 must come between the limit of the Ma 4 and Pa. If it comes out of order 
the calculation is certainly wrong. In the same manner, Dha^ sounds at *592593 of the 
wire and Dha^ at *615891. Instead of getting a smaller fraction for Dha„ we get one 
larger in the limit of Pa^. Likewise, the Ma^ and Hi, come out of order. His system 
itself creates a good deal of disorder among many of the Swarams. He locates Sa, 
below Sai whereas it should come above it. 

Again, in the number of the Srutis in the first column, we see 5 before 4, 10 
before 9, 14 before 13 and 18 before 17. In the same way, their fractions, places, cents 
and vibrations are not in regular order. 

Again when we proceed by ^ at the 23rd step we come to an end at the loth 
Sthanam just below J. Hut it ought to end at itself. If it does end there, it ends 
at 24th inch of a wire with 32 inches length, with *75 as its decimal fraction and with its 
cents as 498. On the other hand it ends with 26*278 as length of wire at *821 188 having 
341 cents. So this has 49^—34* or 157 cents less as we pointed out in a previous Table. 
Only if we go two more steps further (23 and 24) an octave will very nearly come to an 
end. These may be seen with an asterisk* in the Table against the numbers 23, 24 a. J 
25. The difierence between the 545 cents against number 25 in the third column and 
the 498 cents against J in the same column is 47 cents. So it is clear that when we pro- 
ceed by fifths or J unless there are more Srutis than 22 we do not come to an end. 
Whether we proceed by fifths liJ) or fourths (jf). wliclhcT the series be Sa- 1 *a or Sa- 
Ma, both must couie to an end at one and the same place without tin* slightest difi'erence 
in calculation. But as we get either 47 cents more or 47 cents less .Sa-Pa and .Sa-Ma 
do not exactly correspond to the and f . T his nia^^ be clearly seen in the system treat- 
ing about Karnatic music later on. Also 702—545- 1 57 cents and 1200- 1043= 157 cents. 

Again, the system of J and jf will never correspond to the system of .Saniga 
Dev which proceeds by thirteens and nines. 'I bis may be clearly seen from the above 
Table. The same has been shown in l able 9 also. Again, it is a matter to be noted 
that he proceeds by the .Sa-Pa system from Ma and not from Sa. He ought, on the 
other hand, to have commences! from the 'ronic S.\ Knowing that the Ma could not be 
located in the right place, (or jf) if he < ommenced from Tonic Sa, he proceeds from Ma 
so that he might get the Ma, Pa. and Sa‘ right. If he commenced from Tonir Sa and 
proceeded by Panchamams or f he would get i x ][=» or Pa. From this of R14 or J x | x 2 
is obtained. From this he gets Dha, or gXf=2V3®- this is multiplied by | he 
gets Gaj or 2^/3® x i= 273 * of the Tara Sthayi. If this is doubled 2*/3® or Ga, of the 
Madhya Sthayi results. As we proceed in this manner at the 22nd step we obtain 2*V3*‘ 
with 341 cents but not } with 498 cents, or Ma. Unless two more steps are taken 
Ma cannot be obtained So, knowing that Ma cannot be obtained at the 22nd step if 
he started from Tonic Sa, he starts purposely from Ma. There is not the slightest 
reason for such a process. 

Again he says in his essay read at the 3rd Conference as follows 



I 



** 'Although in (thestrings oO the harp as well as in the human vocal chord there could be 
produced various srutis with very slight shades of diflerence according to the theory of professors 
of Indian Music, yet they say that there are only twenty-two Srutis in the relationship of Shadja- 
Panchnma both in the harp and the human voice.* From what I have said in my paper read be- 
fore the last Conference, it will be apparent, that the author of the SangUaparyaia has after detei^ 
mining the positions of the twenty-two Srutis according to this theoiy, for convenience sake 
selected twelve out of the twenty-two for the harp* Adopting his theory of Shadiapa nch a m abliata 
if we proceed beyond the twenty-two stages we shall find that there are 53 distinct stages. Pro- 
ceeding any further we shall only find that the same stages recur again. 

Besides, even if we adopt the method of Skadjamadhyamabhava, we get the same fifty 
three stages which go to form a perfect scale. Wo can also show that the notes of the European 
scale arc all comprised within these fifty three ; so that if with the help of this Sonometer we 
could establish these facts, it should be conceded that such an instrument is in entire accord with, 
and sUftisfics the requirements of the science of music— Eastern and Western. If we should 
attempt to select any notes not based on this scale we must find that they are anything but con- 
cordant. 

In the Euroi)ean system of music only certain intervals between notes are recognised as 
leading to harmony. Of these (i). mmor sim^topu is one. This represents an interval between one 
note and another j stages apart, either above or below it. This may be designated as Ekatruti in 
our nomenclature, (ii). The fnajor 8 emi*loH§ of the European system may be represented by the 
interval between a note and another 4 stages apart, either above or below. This corresponds to 
the Dvisruti of our books, (iii). Thi minor torn of European music which is the TrIsrutI of our 
system has an interval of 7 stages above or below, (tv). The major torn which corresponds to our 
Cliatusruti has an interval of 8 stages, (v). Ilie minor third which may be designated Sadliaraiia<' 
f arndharasruti has an interval 1 3 stages, (vi). The major third or Antaragamdliafitnstl as it may 
be called has 16 intervals above or ^low. (vii). The fourd^ which we call Madbyamasruti has an 
interval of s 1 stages, (viii) Tlie fifth which may appropriately be called Panchafflasruti represents 
an interval of 30 stages above or below, (ix). The OOavo which we shall name ftharlsnsti re- 
presents an interval of 52 stages. Some writers recognise in certain places the mpHmal third and 
soptimat smntk as suitable intervals. These respectively represent intervals of 1 1 and 48 stages 
according to our calculation. Of these — 


Ekasntti is the interval between a note a«d another producing H times its vibration. 
DwisrtUi ,. „ „ || „ 

TrisnUi „ „ „ hf 

ChatuinUi „ h „ f » 

SadharanagandharoiruH ,1 „ 

AntaragamharaBmti „ ,> t* ,1 

MadhvamoimH „ . „ ,t 

Pamhamoiruti ,, ’* f •• •• 

Sthammti „ „ f „ „ 

From the above it will be apparent that in our books the term Sriits is used in certain places to 


denote the intervals between specific notes. 

We shall now see if our Sonometer could be pro6ubly used in determining the several 
musical notes referred to u Su ddh asvaras in the SaiBgltanmuilEafa. For this purpose let us take 
the Meru, i.#4 the first stage, to indicate A^iaraahadfa or fundamdntal note. The 8th stage fiom 
this gives us the Triumiirkkaha. THe sth thence gives the MmtlfikmtBmim. The gth 
thence gives the Chatnkarntimadkyama* The 9th after this the Clkainhmidfpmuk^ SlmllaH|y 
the 8th from the AmcAams gives the TrknaMmotia. The sth thethifte^ ftie ZMknuMdMl aiid 
the 9th theiefiom the 


If we further examine the gradation of these stages we will note that the stages from 
Aifkaraskadja to StMhamaikyama correspond to stages from Pattchama to Skatija of the higher 
slAtfyf' inasmuch as each of the former groups bears the same ratio in interval to each of the latter. 
Also it may be noted that the interval between the ist, and, 3rd, and 4th of the former groupi and 
the 1st, and, 3rd, and 4th of the latteij respectively will be what has been already referred to as 
PandtamasnUi* Hence we may naturally expect* that with PanchamasmH as our basis all other 
stages that are possible between Adhamihat^a and tSudiikaMadhjiiHia m\\ have as many corres- 
ponding stages between Patichahia and Sh/tdja of the higher Sthayia^ their counterparts. Pro- 
ceeding on the method detailed supra wc wilt Hnd that the 33rd stage from the AtiParashadja of our 
sonometer gives us the Sruti assigned to Suddhaurndhyama^ We should now determine all possi- 
ble stages above Adharashadja and those below Suddkamadkyama which, will produce musical 
concord. We know that there are 4 inteirvals, vis-, minor semitone, major semi-tone, minor-tone, 
and major-tone between one note and another either immediately above or below it. By proceeding 
above Adkaraskadfa and below Suddkamadhyama and finding out the four intervals referred to above, 
we get the following ten stages, ws, 1. 4, 6, 9, 10, 14, .15, 18, ao and 33. The counterparts corres- 
ponding to these will be 3a, 35, 37, 40, 41, 45946, 49, 51 and 54 respectively. Of these as thp 54th 
stage belongs strictly speaking to the next higher S/Payt we have thus so far got 19 Sru/a within 
one SiPay/ barring the interval between Suddhamadhyaina and Psnehama which has not been taken 
into account. As the interval between SuddPtufutdPjafua and PauePama is a LPatuPsruH one there 
should be three Smtis between the two. In this matter the doubt may naturally arise whether 
these 3 Srutis are to be got by ascending from SuddPamadPv/tma or by descending from PauePatua* 
This difficulty may, in a way, be tided over if we, for a moment, observe the effect of striking the 
string of a harp or any other stringed instrument. Let us see what happens. If we strike that 
string of a harp which produces the Shadja note, any one who has an ear for music cannot but note 
that along with that its third (Antaragaindhafa)and perfect fifVli (PanePama) notes are also produced. 
This is what is known as the harmonic triad in European music. Similarly If we strike the 
Panchama string, KakaimisPada and ChaiuPsruHrishabPa of the higher StPayi are also produced 
which three merging together form a harmonic triad. From this it will be evident that Just as 
Panchama and KahaHnishada correspond to SPadja and AntaragarndPar respectively, similarly 
CPahdisruMsPMa of the higher SMwv/ is the note which corresponds to PauePama^ Similarly we 
may presume that the notes between the SPadja and the CPaiuhantHriaPaPPa of the higher StPayi 
on the same principle correspond to the notes between SuddPamadPyama each to each. The notes 
of the higher Octave between SPadja and CPahiParuHriakahha are, as we know, 4th, 6th and 9th of 
the same Sdmi* Thus it will be seen that the three notes requii*ed are got by ascending from 
maikyama and not otherwise, and these three ace a6th and 31st. Hence from the Sonometer we 
may find that out of the 53 stages we need take into account only the following twenty-two 1, 
4> fit 9 * 10, 14, i 5 t tS, so. 33, a6, sB, 31, 3St 35 * 37 f 40 « 4 t. 45 « 49 And 51. 

From a detailed study of certain portions of our literature on Indian Music we find that 
in the piece of the minor semi-tone we have considered here a certain interval which may be desig- 
nated sub-minor second and which has been recognised by our professors. This can be determined 
by our Sonometer and is denoted by the interval between a stage and its 4th either above or below. 
According to this process the follows stagesi 5f 6, 9, lo, 141 i5« >&• i9i AS* s7« Jif gst 

gfif 37i 4o» 4ti 45t 4fi» 49 And 50 of our Sonometer can be easily Identified as the rstpifred Snills. 
Thia ia in eptire accord yilth the theory pnmiulipited by the philosopher PrrHaooaAii. But as our 
mediod ofiemdgatlon aloeelyfoltows theEiiropeaDaystemandaa^ t^ as mliibr 

semi-tone has been employed in determining several p^fs of conespontUpg notes hg the of 
Ae Imed onr 
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8itaMi|iSiiMtl*to8ri^ 


H^^nuka 
Heena 

772 835 Sona 
374*290 
976*345 
478*200 
1180*155 
682*110 Mynaki 
184*065 Meeiiaja 
Hhonati 
Venila 
Ganavati 



Rudnika 
511 451 999*705 Yownika 
501*660 Kenavi 
531 111203*615 Panasa 


837*440 

835*485 

133*530 

631*575 

1129*620 


427*665 


925*710 
223*755 
33 1 •721*800 
21 19*845 

517*890 
1015*935 


313*980 


812*025 


110*070 


608*115 


Mayika 

Chetika 


Jayanti 
Depika 
Dhokati 
Neerada I 
Nykari < 



1795*795 

815*640 


839*100 

862*560 

886*020 


905*865 



Madanti 

792*180 

812*025 Rohini 

835*485 

858*945 

882*405 Ramya 
902*25 0 Ugra 
925*710 
949-170 
972*630 

9 96*090 Kshobhini 
1015*935 Feevra 


Kowravi 
200*2951 KuraU 


KlEIil 


1196*385 



47 1043*010 

48 1066*470 

49 1089*931 


50 ;1109'775 
51 1 1133*235 

52 

53 

54 


Kuirudvali 

1106*160 
1 129*620 Manda 
ri58*080 
1176*540 
1196*885 Chandowili 


Tiadicataf tht Srvtls of Pytaalontt 

If we notice the 22 Srutis obtained while proceeding by fourths or powers of 
Cl» (l)*» (})*] and so on we will find a difference between the swarams i, 4 f ^ and 9 
of Table 11 and the same number of swarams in the Table 12 . 

From the above extract we see that apart from the 22 Srutis which he esta- 
blishes in an octave by the Sa-Pa series, he also makes mention of 53 Sthanams in an 
octave obtainable by the same process in which the 22 are included. He says the 
same 53 result from the Sa-Ma series. His words are “ Adopting his theory of 
Shadja-Panchama-bhava if we proceed beyond the 22 stages wc shall find that there arc 
53 distinct stages. The process of Shadja-Madhyamam also gives us the same 53 stages 
in an octave.” 

We have clearly stated before that w^en we proceed by Sa-Pa or |, the octave 
is not perfect unless there are the additional Sthanams 23 rd and 24 th. We have also 
given the reason why Mr. Sastrial has left out the two Sthanams. In the 8 th column 
of the same Table we have marked the respective cents for the 22 Srutis. We shall 
now note there is not the slightest uniformity between those calculations and the cents 
for the 22 Srutis marked in the 53 Sthanams. In Table 1 1 which is appended we 
have shown how he proceeds by thirty ones in the Sa-Pa series, the order of their 
procedure and the particular Srutis he selects to make up his 22 . These have been 
specially underlined. In the same way in the next side of the same Table we have 
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shown his system of arriving at the 53 steps proceeding by twenty twos in the Sa- 
Ma series, and have underlined the 22 Srutis he selects out of them in the third 
column. These have been calculated on the principle of 1200 rents for an octave with 
701*955 for f or Pa and 498*045 for } or Ma. We may notice in the first part where 
he proceeds by the Sa-Pa series he leaves 17 swarams severely alone from the i8th 
to the 34th, rejects 5 Sthanams after the loth step and 4 after the 37th step. Likewise 
in the Sa-Ma series the 17 Srutis between 19 and 35, four Srutis after the nth step 
and five after the 37tli are given up. Why have these (5+17+4 continuous^:) 
26 Sthanams been left out without choosing any of the 22 out of them ? 

In the third column we have arranged side by side his Srutis by the Sa-Pa and 
the Sa-Ma series respectively. He has said before that the same Srutis result from the 
two series. We have put them side by side just to show that the Srutis in the two 
sifries are different. Again, out of the 27 Sthanams he has selected, leaving out the 22 
Sthanams of Sarnga Dev, we have marked the Sthanams of Pythagoras. Those are 
the 5th, the 19th, the 27th, the 36th and the 50th. When he has said there could be 
no more Srutis than 22 in the octave, why does he waver and murk 27 ? Moreover, 
men of understanding know that the same Sthanams will not result in the two series 
} and I as there is some slight difference in calculation between the two. But he 
declares that their calculation is uniform. But he is wrong, for example, the 4th Sruti 
Dayavati obtained by the Sa-Pa series has a difference of 3*6 cents when compared 
with the same obtained by the Sa-Ma series. When one is 70 and the other 66 how 
can we say that the same Sthanam results from the two series ? Again, Ranjani the 6th 
Sthanam has a difference of 3 6 cents. Again, the loth Sthanam by the Sa-Pa series 
has 204 cents while the same by the Sa-Ma series has 200. The 23rd Sthanam by the 
Sa-Pa series has 502 cents and the same in Sa-Ma series has 498. For, the 32nd 
Sthanam 701*9 and 698*3 are the cents. If there is no unanimity in the 23rd and 32nd 
places^Ma and Pa— how could other Sthanams agree ? Again,, for the 54th place or 
the end of the Sthayi he gets 1203*615 cents instead of 1200 i.e., 3.615 cents in excess. 
This imperfection proves that the division of the octave into parts is wrong. In the 
same way, he gets 1 196*385 cents for the 54th place by theSA-Ma series or 3*615 cents 
less. A system which results in 3^ cents, more or less, must be wrong. So, by these 
we conclude that the statement that 22 Srutis are exactly obtained in an octave by the 
Sa-Pa or Sa-Ma series is incorrect. Again if we compare the cents for the 22 Srutis 
with those ascribed to them by him in Table 10 we may notice a vast difference between 
them. We need not point them out here as they may be clearly seen from the Tables. 
Again we think it unnecessary to dwell upon the names of the 22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev 
and the names of the 53 Srutis of Mr. Sastrial, as the calculations for them is 
primarily wrong. 

Mr. SastriaL besides accepting the 22 Srutis of ^nga Dev as being in use 
in. South Indian musici introduces a new system* by accepting the five new Srutis of 
Pythagoras as also in use and says they satisfy the requirements of modern science. 
The measurement of these Srutis in the wire, their cents and the difference between 
them may clearly be seen from Table 13 which is appended. In the sixth column of this 
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table we have indicated by a bracket ^ those Srutis of Pythagoras which correspond to 
any particular Sruti among his 22 Srutis while the Sruti Sthanams of Pythagoras him- 
self are indicated by a double dagger t In the same column, the Srutis io» 11 and 
12 which do not come under the 22 Srutis of Nagoji Row are marked by an asterisk*. 

Again, he says in his essay read at the Third conference as follows 

** Calculating this way we find that we obtain a a Srutis in an octave which are useful 
for singing the Ragas in Kaniatic music* that these are the aa referred to in ancient treatises like 
Rainakajram and that these* in my humble opinion, satisfy all the requirements of moden* science. ' 

Here Mr. Sastrial says that only 22 Swara Sthanams there are in an octave 
which are utilised for singing the Karnatic Ragas. Rut in the sanrie breath he say.s 
there may be 27 Srutis in an octave, nay even 53 by the Sa-Pa, Sa-Ma series ! ! He 
makes a selection of 22 out of these 53. We ask why cannot the other 31 be also in use ? 

Helmholtz, the German Scientist, one of the professors who have made 
researches into Srutis, seems to say that an octave can be divided into i 2, 19, 22, 29* 31, 
43* 50* 53* 55, 301 equal parts, and that the 53 equal divisions will give us fractions which 
are more or less those of the Srutis in use at the modern day. But he does not give 
any reason why these particular equal divisions should result in an octave. Just as no 
reason is assigned for the number 22, the other numbers are also left equally un- 
accounted for. Hut Mr. Shastrial declares that the 53 Sthanams are obtained by the 
Sa-Ma series. The Sa-Ma system proceeds by powers of }. But proceeding by this 
principle he must understand that we do nof finish at the Madhya Sthayi. The 
Madhya Sa should have half the length of the wire. We have shown in the previous 
Tables that unless two more Srutis are added the length of wire will not be approxi- 
mately half nor would the octave come Vo an end there. Again, if the 53 Sthanams are 
obtained by the Sa-Ma system why not have them all in use ? Why should the parti- 
cular Sthanams 1, 4, 6* 9, 10, 14, 15, 18, 20, 23, 26, 28, 31* 32, 35, 37f 40* 4i» 45» 46* 49» 
51 and 54 be cho.sen out of the whole lot? What is the principle of this selection? 
When he has accepted the Sruti inteirvais of the author of Ratmkaram, such as 4, 3* 2* 
4* 4* 3* 2, why should he not subscribe to his 22 Srutis but create a new theory of 53 ? 
It will be a great boon if he could repeat here his feat of altering the 10 Sootrams of 
the author of Varijatam ! He would have created a few more doubts here also. We 
get the intervals 3, 2, 3* i, 4* 1, 3, 2 respectively from the numbers i> 4* 6, 9* 10* 14* 15, 
18 and 20. So the intervals between the Srutis vary from 1 to 4. Sarnga Dev never 
meant such intervals to exist nor have they ever been found in our Karnatic music. 
Mr. Shastrial will clearly see that his theory stands in the way * of the singing of 
Moorchanas and Grahaswarams so much in use amongst the ancients. 

Mr. Shastrial while attempting to establish the 22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev, 
instead of dividing the octave into 22 parts divides into 53* and picks out 22 out of 
them. He would have done well to hold fast the other words just as he had done with 
the number 22.^ If we would only be guided by the experience of others in locating 
the Sapu Swahuns and experiment it hhnself he will find that all his fantastic mathe- 
matical calculations are completely inaccurate. Instead of being guided by what has 
been in practice among distinguished musicians from time immemorial* he is guided by 
what is said jn Sanskrit. The result is he has altogether deviated from truth. 
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Again, he says that he obtains a few Swarasthanams by taking the 4th, 6thi 
9th and the loth out of the 53 and proceeding upwards from Sa and downwards from 
the fourth Ma. 

Such a system was never mentioned by Sarnga Dev. These approximate 
swarams are not useful either for Moorchanas or Grahaswaram. He says, these irre- 
gular swarams result from the Sa-Ma series. He proceeds by twenty twos in the 
Sa-Ma series and by thirty ones in the Sa-Pa series. 

No doubt it is possible to confuse together a number of systems and arrive at 
irregular Srutis by the change of Sthanams here and there. But Karnatic musicians 
of high repute will never accept these. 

When we notice the Table 12 we find the names of the 22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev 
in the fourth column. Chandovati, the fourth Sruti of Sa, is the first name. The 
three other Srutis of Sa, namely, Teevra, Kumudvati and Mandah, are marked under 
Tara Sa as the 19th, 20th and the 21st Srutis. Besides these, in the fifth column we 
see some names for the 22 Srutis. While we have not definitely decided about Sruti 
Sthanams and their calculations, it is not advisable to enter into controversy about the 
names of the Srutis. Moreover, we give this up for the present, because the names of 
the 22 Srutis, the names of the 53 Srutis of Mr. Sastrial and the names ol Srutis now 
in use in Karnatic music are all conflicting. The measurements of 19 Sthanams in a 
string for the Srutis found in the sixth column are a copy from Nagoji Row's and not 
anything new. The five Sthanams marked with a double dagger t are the ones found 
among the 53 Srutis obtained by the Sa-Pa or Sa-Ma series. He says that these five 
are obtained from the system of Pythagoras. But we find a slight difference between 
these swarams and those of Pythagoras. The three Srutis of Ma, namely 10, 1 1 and 12 
are entirely different from those of Nagoji Row. These may be clearly seen in numbers 
10, II, 12 of Table 6 . They may be still more clearly noted in the nth column of 
Table 12 where the cents for the intervals between srutis are given as 71, 41, 71 and 
22. But in the 8th column of Table 6 we see that between the 9th, loth, nth, 12th 
and the 13th Srutis we have the cents 22, 71, 41 and 71. Again, he says that the four 
Srutis of Ri should have the intervals 71, 41, 71 and 22. Although this may be said to 
be true as regards the four Srutis of Ma, how does he declare these four Srutis for Ri 
and that these are the identical ones ? What has become of Sarnga Dev who declared 
that Ri could have no more than 3 Srutis ? If he thus mercilessly alters the system 
of the ancients wherever he lays his hands, how will he obtain any one to support his 
views ? Perhaps the learned have the privilege of altering ancient theories to suit 
modern ones. But we may be sure that unless a system is capable of being put into 
practice it will not be accepted by the Public. It is not fair to try to establish the truth 
of an ancient usage by introducing and mixing in it a number of modern usages. 

We might see by Table 1 1 how he arrives at the 53 srutis by the Sa-Pa and 
Sa-Ma series and how he picks put 22 out of the lot. In Table 12 we might see the 
fractional calculations of 27 Sruti Sthanams found in the 6th column and how Sthanams 
2, 10, i3i 18 and 26 are those of F^ythageras. The following Table 13 will clearly show the 
disagreement between the calculations of the Srutis obtained by the Sa-Ma series in 
Table ii and those of the Srutis found in column 6 of Table 12. 


a. 
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TULE 12 

Showing the 27 Srutis in use in South Indian Music as read by Sabramanya ShasMal 
in the III conference in accordance with the theories of science and Pythagoras as 
written in Sangita Ratnakaram. 
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In the first column of Table 13 we have indicated the system of arriving at 22 
Srutis by the Sa-Ma series commencing from Ma. The Srutis obtained after the system 
of Pythagoras proceeding by f are found in column 3. Sarnga Dev’s Srutis are mention- 
ed in column 3. The cents calculation of Srutis which result from the Sa-Ma series is 
found in column 8. In column r 2 are found the fractions for his own Srutis. In the nth 
column are found the cents corresponding to the fractions mentioned in column 12* 
In the loth column the difference between the cents of the Srutis of the Sa-Ma series 
and those corresponding to the fractions found in column 11. We shall find here the 
same difference which we found between the Srutis of the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series. 
Should there be no unanimity between the Srutis of the Sa-Ma series and the cents 
obtained for the corresponding fractions ? As he commences with Ma in the Sa-Ma 
series the cents corresponding to it are 498 045. This is f we knoyy. But } or Pa 
obtains 698.340c instead nf 701.9550. So also in the Sa-Pa series Ma hah ^joi'66oc instead 
of 498*045. We have already pointed out that this is the difference that occurs in 
the middle between the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma scries. This is a slight difference 
come to by dividing the length of the wire, into exactly H or j. This slight difference 
which results in either series confounds the best of musicians and goes on lengthening 
without coming to an end in the octave like the tail of Anjaneya which lengthened at 
every couch ! But for this slight difference either series woulcf completely end in an 
octave. l*he details of these will be found later on in the chapter on Karnatic music. 
Just as there is a difference at the step % so there is a difference of 3.615 cents where 
the Tara Sa should end in 1200 cents. In the same manner, there is something less in 
Ri, Ga» Ma, Pa« Dha, Ni and Sa. In other cases also there is the slight deficiency of 
2 or 1} cents. We need not dilate upon these differences any further. The necessary 
detailed information may be found in the tables. 

Mr. Shastrial also makes mention of another system which he gave out at 
the fifth conference. 

In an essay on “ Srutinirnayam ** read by Mr. Shastrial in the fifth conference, 
he says as follows 

’’One and all of the ancient books on Indian Music written in the Sanskrit language such 
as the Natyasastra of Bharata, with one accord say that within the same Octave, Shadja has the 
4 srutis— Tivra, Kumudvati, Manda and Chandovati ; Rishabba has the 3 Srutis -Dayavati, 
Ranjaiii and Raktika ; Gandhara the 9 Srutis— Raudri and Krodha; Madhyama the 4 Srutis— 
Vajrika, Prasariiii, Priti and Marjani ; Paiiclmroa the 4 Srutis— Kshiti, RaktSi Samdipini and 
Alapini; Dhaivata the 3 Srutis— Madanti, Rohini and Ramya; and Nishada the 3 srutis * 'Urga 
and Kshobhini. The following extract from some ancient Tamil work ' Sir 

•rdr0, dk»#4L/r, 

will show that Tamil works on Indian Music also recognise only as Srutis. 

Before we fix the positions of these 22 stages in our instniment let us for a while proceed 
to find out the nature of the Ekasniti fnterval which is slightb' shorter than the Dvisruti one. 
What is referred to as Major-tone in works on European Music is but the Chatussruti of ours and 
similarly their Minor-tone and Major-semi-tone are respectively our Trisruti and Dvisruti in- 
tervals. The shorter interval Minor seirti-tone of theirs is taken by' some as corresponding to the 
Ekasniti interval of our system. The minor semi-tone is in our instrument the 'Interval b e t we e n 

, ■ ■ ■ , V V., .* ' 
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TABLE 18. 

The Table which will useful for making a c>'mparison of the 33 Srutis suitable to 
South Indian Music picked out by Subramflyt Sastrial out of his 53. and the 33 
Srutis of Pythagoras and Western Science in conjunction with Tables XI and XII. 
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any stage and the 3rd after that. If we closely subject the a a Srutis recognised, by our ssrstem 
to scrutiny we shall find that 1 1 of them are got from the Suddha Madhyama stage known as 
Maijani by employing the Shadja-panchama standard of measurement one after another» and 10 
others from the Maijani by employing the Shadja-madhyama standard one after another. The 
same result will be got by starting from the last note obtained by the abo^e method and measure 
ing backward with the Shadja-panchama standard* Having fixed the a a stages thus, when we try 
to find out which of the intervals recognised in European Music would give us this result, we shall 
see that the interval Minor semi-tone has no place in this series. But if we employ the interval 
known as larger Limma in European Music in its place we get at the correct result Thus we find 
that it is larger Limma and not Minor semi-tone that corresponds to the Ekasruti of our system 
and that it is the 4th stage after the starting point 

The stage right in the middle of the interval between the basic stage and its counterpart 
of the next higher Octave is Suddha Madhyama which forms as jt were the very heart or centre of 
life of the scale. This is the a3rd stage obtained as above and is known as Maijani in the works 
on Music handed down to us from our ancestors. By proceeding from this according to the 
Shadja-panchama standard we arrive successively at the following stages the 54th or the ist 
known as Chhandovati, the 3and Alapini, the loth Raudri, the 41st Urga, the 19th Priti, the 50th 
Manda, the aSth Rakta, the 6th Ranjani, the 37th Rohini, the 15th Vajrika, and the 46th Tivra. 
Then again proceeding from the same Marjani according to Shadja-madhyama standard we get in 
order the 45th Kshobhini, the 14th Krodha, the 36th Madanti, the 5th Dayavati, the a7th Kshitii 
the 49th Kumudvati, the i8th Prasarini, the 40th Ramya, the 9th Raktika and the 31st Samdeepani* 
As will be seen from above we have thus got at the 22 Srutis referred to in our works as belonging 
to Shadja and other notes of the Octave.” 

From the above extract we see the names of the Dwavimsati Srutis and those 
of the seven fundamental swarams. The number of vibrations for the seven swarams 
is also given according to Tamil scientific treatises. These are well-known to all. 
After this he says how the 12 swarams, Marjani, Chhandovati, Alapini, Row^ri, 
Urga, Preeti, Manda, Rakta, Ranjani, Rohini, Vajrika, and Tivra result from the 
Sa«Pa series and how the ii Srutis Marjani, Krodha, Madanti, Dayavati, Kshiti, 
Kumudvati, Prasarini, Ramya, Raktika and Sandeepiini are arrived at by the Sa-Ma 
series. All particulars about these are clearly stated in. Table 1 1. All treatises speak 
about the deriving .of the 22 Srutis either by the Sa-Pa or the Sa-Ma series. The 
modern opinion of Vidwans is, whether we derive 9 srutis by the Sa-Ma system or 13 
srutis by the Sa-Pa system that in eithef case the octave must completly finish with 
them. Finding that Ma and Pa while thus proceeding by 9 and 13 according to 
Sarnga Dev do not result in the usual pitch, he takes the principle of | and }. But 
finding that this principle threatens to give him more than 22 srutis in the octave, he 
adopts another. Again, knowing that he gets an excess oft 157 cents at the 22nd st^ 
in the Sa-Ma or { series and 157 cents less in the Sa-Pa or { series he uses.a stratagem 
so that there may not be much difference in the number of cents. In other words he 
chooaes the first 1 1 Srutis while proceeding by thirty ones in the Sa-Pa series, and the 
first 1 1 Srutis in the Sa-Ma series while proceeding by twenty twos. Even this does 
not save bis position. The inconsistencies and errors in this principle will be seen in 
^ . the appended Table 14. 
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TULE 14 

Showing the Dwawinisati Srutis in use in South Indian Music as read by 
SafenuMUia Sastrial in the V Conference in accordance with the theory of 
Shadja-Panchama and Shadja-Madhyama. 
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From the above Table we see that he arrives at 12 Sthanams commencing 
from Madhyamam, the 9th Sniti. Next, he arrives at 10 places by. the Sa-Ma system. 
These are clearly indicated in the fourth column. 

When we proceed by } we obtain the following srutis 

The first step gives us Ma, the 9th Sruti. 

The second step gives us Tonic Sa. 

I'he third gives us Pa, the 14th Sruti. 

The fourth gives us Ki, the 4th Sruti. 

The fifth gives us Dha. the 17th Sruti. 

The sixth gives us Ga, the 8th Sruti. 

The seventh gives us Ni, the 21st Sruti. 
he eighth gives us Ma, the 12th Sruti. 

The ninth gives us Ri, the 3rd Sruti. 

The tenth gives us Dha, the i6th Sruti. 

The eleventh gives us Ga. the 7th Sruti. 

The twelfth gives us Ni, the 20th Sruti. 

The above are indicated in Antique numbers in the Table. In the same way, 
when we proceed by the Sa-Ma series or wc obtain at the second step or the i8th 
sruti. The third step gives us the fifth Sruti and the fourth step the 14th Sruti. 
Proceeding in this manner at the nth step we obtain or the nth Sruti. Here if 
we proceed by the Sa-Pa series to the 13th step it must give us Ma» or the nth 
Sruti. But the nth Siutiby the Sa-Ma series is Ma^. But the Mar which results 
from the 1 ith step of the Sa-Pa series, and the Ma., which results from the nth of 
the Sa-Ma series are entirely different. If we observe the number of cents for the 
two Srutis in column 3, we find that the Ma* of the Sa-Ma series has 678-495 cents 
while the Ma„ of the Sa-Pa series has 521*505 cents. Thus a difference of 156*990 
i>. 157 cents between the two is noticeable. We have already seen from previous 
Tables that these 157 cents are wanting to complete an octave. If Mr. Sastrial had 
minutely calculated his fractions he would not have been led into this error. The 
same difference occurs in the J or Sa-Pa series. The Ma,. or the nth Sruti by 
either series must be the same. Whereas we find one 78^ cents above and the other 
78f cents below 600 cents which is therefor^ admittedly the M, or Prati Madhyamam. 
This may be clearly seen from Table 14. From the Table we may see that he gives 
in the third column 11 Srutis by the Sa-Pa series, and in ihe fourth column 1 1 Srutis 
by the Sa-Ma series. 

Again, we have pointed in Table 10 how* he obtains Srutis in irregular order 
while proceeding by |. The same irregularity occurs here also. In column seven we 
notice that the cents pertaining to the second Sruti are given for the third and vice 
versa. In the same manner the 6th and the 7th Srutis interchange. The same is to be 
said of the Srutis 10 and 11,15 and 16 and 19 and 30. If we regulate them as we see 
in column 10 and 1 1, we -find the kinds of Sruti intervals with 90, 24 and 66 cents alone 
(which we see in column 12) are complete in an octave These three intervals come 
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in the order of 151 41 11. These intervals are possible only when an octave is divided 
into 200 equal parts. This may be found in column i2»<. So the attempt of Mr. Shas- 
trial in deriving 11 Srutis cy the Sa-Pa series and I'l Srutis by the Sa-Ma series has 
resulted in his catching a Tartar !!, and has proved the possibility of dividing an octaves 
into 200 Srutis !I. 

If we concede that the Dwavimsati Srutis are the ones in use in Karnatic music 
we must also concede that Sarnga Dev and Bharata before him are authorities on 
Karnatic music as they have written at length about the 22 Srutis. Sarnga Dev wlio 
advocates the 22 Srutis says that there is the relation of Vadi and Samvadi between Sa 
and Pa and Sa and Ma. He fixes 8 Srutis between Sa and Ma and 12 between Sa and Pa. 

In other words, he fixes 10 and 14 in an octave including the starting Srutif and 9 
and 13 excluding it. So, in the ascending series ot an octave we get 22 Srutis namely 9 
and 13. In other words* from Sa to Ma 9 and from Ma to Sa 1 3, 9+ 13=22, or, from Sa to 
Pa 13 and from Pa to Sa 9, 13 + 9-= 22. He also slates clearly whether proceeding from 
Sa to Pa /. r. Ma to Sa, or, Sa to Ma /. c. Pa to Sa the .Srutis should stand in the relation 
of Vadi and Samvadi. He emphasises this in many places in his treatise. We understand 
clearly from this that there arc 22 Srutis in the octave and that these should be used in 
Ganams by the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma sy.stems. Again, in the process of determining Srutis, 
if we proceed by thirteens or Sa-Pa system in the 22nd step the 22 Srutis should fill 
13 Sthayis completely leaving neither blank Sthanams nor going beyond the 13th Sthayi. 

In other words, the Srutis in an octave go on in an ascending series and come bac k in a 
cycle to the first Sruti without creating any other possible intervals between. riuTc 
is no confusion of any kind here. This may be seen from the appended Tabic 1 5. rhe 
same result is obtained if we proceed by nines or the Sa-Ma system where in the 22nd 
step the 22 Srutis should fill in the 9 Sthayis completely. These two views of the author 
of Sangeeta Ratnakaram are perfectly right. When such is the case, why should Vid- 
wans depart from this time-honojed view of 23 Srutis which are in use in our Ganam.s ? 

Why should 53 Srutis occur in an octave in which there were only 22 before ? Does 
their octave end with these 53 Srutis^ at least? Men of understanding will notice how 
while proceeding 22 Sthayis by the Sa-Ma series there arc seven Sthanams less and 
how while proceeding 31 Sthayis by the Sa-Pa series there are seven Sthanams more. 
These have been clearly shown in the Tables. A reference to the Tables will (Clearly show 
that the theory of S3 Srutis in an octave obtained by the Sa-Pa or by the Sa-Ma series 
is incorrect. Modem music does not conform to the view of Sarnga Dev who says that 
the 22 Srutis in the octave should be of equal intervals. All that .Mercator, Poole, Cheve, 
WhitCi Thompson and Bosanquet say is that if an octave were divided into 53 equal 
Srutis, some of them (P. 313) will be harmonious, but they do not say they will obtain 
53 Srutis by the Sa-Pa or Sa-Ma series. We have already pointed that some slight 
difTerences arise as we proceed upwards by | or f. There is not the slightest commotion 
between this and the 53 Srutis of Bosanquet &c., Mr. Shastrial has been trying his best to 
bring leather two most irregular systems with the same disastrous result as that of tlur 
shepherd who, mistaking the bear and its young ones which, were being carried by the 
floM to be sheep jumped into the river, and was caught in their embrace ! If he divi<|ed 
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TABLE 18 

Showing that according to Sa-Pa System when we take 13 steps each time, 
22 Srutiswill fill 13 Sthayis according to Ratnakaram. 















UBLE 16 

Showing that according to Sa-Ma System when we take 9 steps each time, 
22 Srutis will fill 9 Sthayis according to Ratnakaram. 
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the octave into 77, 1 18, 200 or 301 equal parts he would get Swarams which are still 
more harmonious 1 Yea, if he makes still larger divisions of the octave he is sure to 
obtain 22 Srutis, by a still more minute process. 

Finding that the theories he put forward ' hitherto were open to criticism, he 
gives another theory in his essay on ** Arya Sangeeta Dwavimsati Sruti Nimaya” read 
at the Sixth Conference. 

It became the first duty of the Sangam to determine the Srutis in use in South 
Indian Music. But some of the distinguished musicians who had only a traditional 
knowledge of singing without knowing anything of the science of it stopped away for 
fear of committing themselves, while others, though present, were unable to give rea- 
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sons for their views. Some of them read essays, armed with the authority of Sanskrit 
works, saying that the Dwavimsati Srutis were the ones in use in South Indian music. 
But finding that their opinions and the Dwavimsati Srutis conflicted with Carnatic 
music, they said their theories referred to Aryan music. We shall not dwell here on 
Aryan music we are ignorant of it. Yet, we shall do well to note a few points in 
connection with it at least for the benefit of those who practice that music. We have 
noticed before that though the three different kinds of music — South Indian, Hindus- 
tani and Bengali — are made mention of by a few, yet a great number of them subscribe 
to the pre-eminence of South Indian music. Hut nowhere we see any mention made of 
Aryan music. We have also read the opinions of many historians that the people of 
South India liad attained a very high degree of civilisation long before the advent of the 
Aryans into India. We know well that there is hardly a race of men which is completely 
ignorant of singing, that the very sound produced by the human being in its infant 
stage, the primary sound of all living beings and the sound produced by the elements 
as well as by the rotation of the planets — all this is music. We do not say that 
the Aryans never sang and that they never wrote treatises on music. Far from it. 
But as our business is to enquire into the Srutis of South Indian music, we need not 
bother our heads with the Sruti.s of Aryan music. However, we think it necessary to 
note a few points in connection with his essay on Arya Sangeeta Dwavimsati Sruti 
Nirnaya’* as the Dwavimsati Sruti of the author of Ratnakaram is in complete conflict 
with Mr. Sastrial’s theory owing to an error of interpretation. 

'I'he following is an extract from his essay on Arya Sangeeta Dwavimsati 
Sruti Nirnaya read at the sixth conference: — 

Though wc have to discuss a number of subjects in connection with the science of music, 
as the subject before us is Sruti ” I venture to make a few observations on it. I have read 
many essays on this subject before this conference. In one of those I have placed the views of 
the author of Farijatam before you and have arrived at definite conclusions on the subject On 
another occasion I have established our 3 a srutis on the light of Western science and have pointed 
out ihe difference between these srutis and the 22 srutis in use in Karnatic music. In another 
essay I have pointed out the good and bad points in the theories of others. I have alto criticised 
the view of those writcr.s, ignorant of the Vedas who claim 24 srutis in the octave. In the same 
essay it has been shown that 53 srutis result from the Sa-Pa or'SA-MA Scries and how the 22 are 
picked out of them. My opinion has been held to be correct by my friends, as well as those 
vidwans who entered into the merits of it. But 1 have a few friends who have not the patience 
enough to know how 1 arrived at these conclusions. There are yet others who think they will 
lose their prestige if they interfere in this matter by giving their opinion. There are others who 
stand entirely aloof as they do not understand this difficult matter.” 

The above extract shows that here he attempts to sum up what he has said in 
the previous conferences. These points, arc : — • 

(1) ** I have come to definite, conclusions as regards the theory of srutis of the author 
of Sg^ceta Farijatam.” 

( 3 ) The 32 srutis of cur sciences have been examined in the light of European 
science and firmly established.” 


(j) ** 111 some places I have poiiited out the 22 srutis in use in Karnatic music which 
are entirely different'* 

(4) " I have criticised the views of others pointing out their merits and demerits.” 

(5) " I have criticised the view of those writers ignorant of the Vedas who claim 34 
srutis in the octave.” 

(6) ** I have shown that 55 sthanams arc obtained in an octave by the Sa-Pa or the 
Sa-Ma series and how the 33 can be selected out nf them.” 

The Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma systems of determining Srutis have been in use 
among our ancient writers on music. Ahobilar seems to have written the work 
Parijatam having been dissatisfied with the theory of the author .of Sangeeta Katna- 
karam. There he gives the 2j Srutis as an introduction and then proceeds to mention 
the system of arriving at Srutis by the Sa-Pa series after Narada. There the Sa-Pa 
series proceed by f But according to the author of Ratnakaram the Sa-Ma and the 
‘ Sa-Pa series, proceed by nines and thirteens respectively. Men of understanding know 
that Pa, which is the 13th Sruti in an octave, does not .sound exactly on }. Seeing that 
there is such a difference between the Dwavimsati Srutis and the Ganams in actual use 
Ahobilar must have written his Parijatam. When we hear that this system of proceed- 
ing by } is that of Narada, we arc reminded of his appellation of ** Narada, the Yalasrier 
found in ancient Tamil treatises on music. We see from this that he was the master 
of Yah and that the instrument itself was one that was peculiar to the Tamil Country. 
To add to this, the author of Tolgauppiam makes mention of the four kinds of Yal— 
Marudaif Kurinji, Neydal and Palai Yal— and the four big Puns (udhiadr) that are derived 
from the Sa-Pa series. This shows that the Sa-Pa system was in use in the Tamil 
country from ancient times. But Narada never made mention of the fraction |. The 
Yalasrian of those days was well-versed with the harmonious tuning of Sa with Pa, as 
is seen from the extract, wdrftg pidtiSdr ^uuiGailgA B.«vld?arip 4 ^” (possessing 

the musical ear necessary to tune the §sib or Sa in harmony with or Pa> Accord- 
ing to this inasmuch as the Panchamam speaks at about | the length of a wire, Ahobilar 
suggested that Pa should be placed at }. This is common with those musicians who 
adjust the frets of Veena. But a more minute measurement and calculation may be 
seen jn the part treating on the Srutis in use in South Indian music. 

We have already pointed out how Mr. Shastrial has tried his best to mutilate 
and change the opinions of the author of Parijatam. In some places he says that the 
opinion of the Ratnakaram is the correct one, and that others are like parrots which 
repeat what they had heard without understanding it, while in another place he says 
that the author of ParijaUm has fallen into an error so much so his Slokas had to be 
altered, that he had to reject some of the Swarams of that author, that he had to accept 
some of the Swarams of Pythagoras, the philosopher, «nd of one Watson ; he further uses 
the doubtful expressions *‘we may conclude’*, ** we may determine", ** we might take it to 
be the opinion of the ancients " etc Knowing that all his essays are being minutely 
studied and criticised, he'goes on giving opinions at every conference. Not satisfied with 
this he advocated the theory of 53 Srutis hoping thereby to salisfy all parties and to 
choose the 32 Srutis out of them. He found that the Sa-Pa system or proceeding by | 
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gave him more than 22 Srutis in an octave. Realising the sad fate of the 22 Srutis 
advocated by Sarnga Dev in his Sanskrit work, he is anxious to establish the 22 in an 
octave which lands him in a number of errors as regards mathemBtic^K!Blculations. We 
only pity him. The Sanskrit treatise is not responsible for this error. The fact that he 
is obstinate in establ'shing what is wrong and excluding what is right shows that he is a 
blind admirer of the Sanskrit language and nothing less. This may be seen in different 
places. 

He says i have criticised the views of those writers ignorant of the Vedas 
who claim 24 Srutis in the octave The view by which he condemns speakers of 
truth as" “ Avaideeks*' and exalts liars as Vaideeks", is indeed praiseworthy ! He is 
only guided by the Puranas and Ithihasas in which he firmly believes! 

Again, in the essay read at the Sixth Conference he says as follows : — 

“ I try once more to state my theory clearly by means of this essay. European musicians 
have conventionally granted 1 2 sthanams in an octave with equal intervals in instruments like the 
Harmonium for the sake of a particular principle according to their theory, the Tonic Sa has o 
cents, the Dvvi Sruti Ri 100 cents, Chatursruti Ri 300 cents, Sadharana Ga 300 cents, Antara Ga 
400 cents, Suddha Ma 500 cents, Teevra Ma 600 cents, Pa 700 cents, Dwi Sruti Dha 800 cents, 
Chatur Sruti Dha 900 cents, Kyshiki Ni tooo cents, Kakali Ni 1 100 cents and the octave Sa laoo 
cents. The cents calculation thus became the primary subject for discussion in the controversy 
on srutis. Even proceeding by the Sa-Pa series the 13th sthanam will never finish with the 
octave. If five or seven clever musicians will give me two hours of their time any morning in a 
quiet place I could demonstrate to them the truth of my statements. For this very purpose a 
friend of mine and myself have prepared an instrument with 14 strings. If I could be given an 
opportunity they may clear their doubts by this means. Another instrument to show the 53 
sthanams has already been constructed. But those who have deeply studied it with a view to 
arrive at the truth are not more than three or four.*' 

We have already spoken about the 53 Sthanams in the octave. He also speaks 
about an octave being divided into twelve equal Swarams in European instruments like 
the Harmonium for a particular reason. Being anxious to establish the truth of his 22 
Srutis and 53 Srutis he says that the octave does not end in the 13th step of the Sa-Pa 
series If he is obstinate in saying that the hare he caught has only three legs who 
is there prepared to accept it ? / , 

Again in his essay read at the Sixth Conference he says as follows 

"Some musicians, while accepting the fact that an octave cannot come to an end within 
13 sthanams, hold that there are a a sthanams in an octave with equal intervals and that the a a 
sthanams are reckoned to be the a a srutis by the Aryan treatises on music. Yesi they are .bold 
enough to declare that the ancients were unable to time the Sa with the Pa harmoniously for 
Pa which should have 70a cents is given 7 cents more or 709 cents in their calculation. In as 
much as the ancients had a special knowledge of the relation between Sa and Pa and Sa and Ma, 
the above opinion is certainly wrong. If we hold that there are 34 Sruti Sthanams with equal 
intervals in an octave» though Pa with 70a cents has but 709 (uot much of a difference X still 
Antara Ga which should have only 386 cents has 14 cents more or 400 cents. So this kind of 
division also lands us in error. But if we take 53 sthanams in an octave with equal intervals, 
though Antara Ga an un-important sruti, has only a cent less, the important Pa and Ma occur 





exictly at 70a cents and 498 cents respectively- Therefore, it is clear that the sthanams we re- 
quire are either connected with the Sa-Pa or the Sa-Ma series. When we proceed to choose the 
as sthanains, handed down by science and tradition, out of these 33, we shall start from Suddha 
Ma and arrive at the other sthanams. In the Sa-Pa series Sa results from Ma. 

Ma. 

Sa results from Ma- 
Pa results from Sa- 
Chathur Sruti Ri from Pa. 

Chathur Sruti Dha from Chatur Sruti Ri. 

Chyutha Madhyama Ga from Chatur Sruti Dha. 

Chyuta Shadja Ni from Chyuta Madhyama Ga. 

Theeyrathara Ma from Chyuta Shadja Ni. 

Dwisruti Ri from 'Fheevrathara Ma- 
Dwisruti Dha from Dwisruti Ri. 

Sadharana Ga from Dwisruti Dha- 
Kaisika Ni from Sadharana Ga- 

Inasmuch as a certain sthanam very near to the impoitant Suddha Ma results from 
Kaisiki Ni they have not taken it into account. 

In the same way 

Suddha Ma results from Suddha Ni. 

Suddha Ni results from Suddha Ga- 
Suddha Ga results from Ekasruti Dha. 

Ekasruti Dha results from Ekasruti Ri. 

Ekasruti Ri results from Teevra Ma 
Teevra Ma results from Kakali Ni- 
Kakali Ni results from Antara Ga. 

Antara Ga results from Suddha Dha. 

Suddha Dha results from Suddha Ri. 

Suddha Ri results from Teevratara Ma- 

As Teevratara Ma results from a sthanam very nearly equal to that of the important Sa 
they have not taken that into account either. 

Thus, we see that the 11 swarasthanams from the central sruti Suddha Ma and the 10 
swarasthanams which generate from it, including the original sruti form the as sruti sthanams 
advocated by the ancients. These are the srutis in use in our country. A friend of mine has read 
an essay pointing out how these sruti sthanams occur in the various Ragas- If we want more 
srutis than the above sj we have to look for them in the octave with 53 sthanams.** 

He says that the ancienU were very clever in discriminating the harmony of 
the Sa-Pa sounds. According to the author of Ratnakaram, Pa which is the 13th Sruti 
should have 709 cents, but according to the author of Parijatam it should be 702. Of 
these the author of Katnakaram distinctly states that Sa to Ma form 9 and Sa to 
Pa 13 Srutis. Then an octave ends with 22 Srutis. But in the systems of Pythagoras 
which say that Pa speaks at | the length of the wire Pa has 702 cents. This system 
exactly indicates that there must be nearly 24 Srutis in the octave. He alters the calcu- 
lation of these Srutis which are obtained Hi the usual cofirse, and tries his utmost to 
prove that the system of Parijatam as well as the modem system of Kamatic music 
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have erred and that the Dwavimsati Srutis are the ones in use in Karnatic music. I'he 
result is that he is landed in various conflicting opinions. He says that it is, but right 
that Pa should have 702 cents and Ma 498 cents proceeding by the Sa-Pa series and 
arrives at 12 Sthanams by the Sa-Pa series and another 12 Sthanams by the Sa-Ma 
series. But he leaves out of calculation Ma which results from Ni, as well as another 
Sthanam below Tara Sa from which Teevra Ma is obtained. We have indicated in 
various Tables how 2 Sthanams have been omitted in the two systems. He gives up 
these two places of his own accord and says that this is the opinion of the ancients and 
that the Srutis may be determined in this wise. We may quote the testimony of the 
anciertts in support of a just cause, but it is absurd to quote them in support of one’s 
own miscalculations. Did the ancients support the theory of 53 Sthanams in the 
oelave ? Picking out 22 of them at random, at irregular intervals, was it the opinion 
of the ancients? Is it the Tantram of Mr. Shastrial to leave out a Sthanam above 
Suddha Ma and one below Tara Sa? The truth of this must come out. 

He says we are sure that the ancients determined it in this manner. When 
he is quite sure, why does he worry himself with so many conflicting opinions. If 
we proceed by the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma series we may arrive at many more Srutis. Why 
has he not made sure of them also ? 


Again,. this is what he says in his essay read at the sixth conference. 
•’’According to the theory oijust Intonation of the Europeans, an Ekasruti has 9 a cents, 


Dwisruti 11a cents andaTrisruti 18a cents and a Chatursruti ao4 cents. 

According 

to this 

t get the following results . 

cents. 

Teevratara Ma 


610 

Tonic Sa — 

0 

Teevratama Ma 


680 

Ekasruti Ki 

9a 

Pa 


70a 

Dwisruti Ri*** 

... iia 

Ekasruti Dha . 


794 

Suddha Ri 

... i8a 

Dwisruti Dha 


814 

Chatursruti Ri 

... 304 

'Suddha Dha 


884 

Suddha Ga ... 

... 394 

Chatursruti Dha ... 


906 

Sadharana Ga 

- 316 

Suddha Ni ... 


996 

AntaraGA 

... 

KaisikiNi 


1088 

Chyuta Madhyama Ga 

... 406 

Kakali Ni 


1018 

Suddha Madhyamam 

... 498 

Chyuta Shadja Ni 


1108 

Teevra Ma •••' 

... 590 

Octave Sa 

... ... 

laoo 


Having these aa Srutis u the basis, our ancient treatises speak of 4 Srutis each for Sa« 
Ma and Pa, 3 Srutis each for Ri and Dha and a Srutis each for Ga and Ni. These are the 
Suddha Swarams of Sama Veda* 1 have spoken at length about these in my previous essays." 

We may find from the Dwavimsati Sruti system of Sarnga Dev that he never 
mentioned 22 Srutis with the intervals as calculated by Mr. Shastrial. Though the 
number of his 22 Srutis is accounted for as 4, 3» 2, 4, 4, 3, 2=22, they are never men- 
tioned a? the Suddha Swarams of the Sama Veda. If such an use bad been in exis- 
tence in his time, he would doubtless have made mention of it Again, he makes 
mention of 92, 112, 182 and 204 cents above the Tonic Sa for the four Ris, and gives 
264 cents for Suddha Ga. Here we see there are 4 Ris, the fourth of them being 
known as Cbathur Sruti Ri and that the Dha above Pa has also 4 Srutis. . 
Ga and Ni have also 4 Srutis each. So in bis essays we see that Ri, Ga, Dha and 
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Ni have 4 Srutis each. But Sarnga Dev never said so. All that he said was that the 
Srutis which he ascribed for the Swarams while the Grahams were changed might 
occur in the other Srutis, but that the numbers would never get mixed but 
always stand 4 , 3, 2 etc. The four Sthanams below Pa should only be called by the 
name of Pa, just as the places below Suddha Ma should be called by the name of Ma. 
Because this principle is not adhered to, instead of having Eka Sruti, Dwi Sruti, 
Suddha and Chatur Sruti Ris we get names mixed up. Unless we give the names Ga 
and Ni to the Sthanams below Suddha Ga and Suddha Ni we cannot get 3 Ris and 3 
Dhas and 2 Gas and 2 Nis. 

He gives the cents calculation for the 22 Srutis mentioned above. As he calls 
it the Sruti Nirnaya of Aryan music let us see whether there is any truth in those 
calculations. 

We have already pointed out the absurdity of his theory which, while granting 
there are 53 Srutis in the octave, declares that they are obtained in the 3i8t Sthayi by 
the Sa-Pa series and in the 22nd Sthayi by the Sa-Ma series. For, all that Bosanquet 
Mercator, Poole, White, Cheve, Thompson and others say is this that if an octave 
were divided into 53 equal intervals, the 12 swarams obtained by proceeding from any 
one of them by 31 intervals will be harmonious and will be the 12 notes of an octave. 
I.0., any successive 12 of 1, 32, 10, 41, 19, 50, 28, 6, 3;, 15, 46, 24, 2, 33, 1 1, 42, 20, 51, 29, 
7, 38, 16, 47, 25, 3, 34i 12, 43» 21, 52, 30, 8, 39. t7» 48, 26, 4, 35. 13, 44, 22, 53> 3«. 9t 40, 
iS, 49, 27, 5, 36, 14, 45, 23. They never said thkt these were obtained in the Sa-Pa or 
Sa-Ma series. In other words they never said that these 53 were obtained by the 
process of | or }. They first divided the octave into 53 equal parts. We may see from 
Tables 1 5 and 16 (P. 306-7) that the Sa-P^ and the Sa-Ma series do not come to an end in 
the 31st or the 22nd Sthayis. The system of 53 Srutis was never in use in the music of 
India. We have clearly shown in Table 1 1 that there is not the slightest relation between 
these and the 22 Srutis. We have also stated there, therefore, that the first 1 1 Srutis out 
of the 53 obtained in the 31 Sthayis of the Sa-Pa series and the first 1 of the 53 Srutis 
obtained in the 22 Sthayis of the Sa-Ma series can never be the correct. Srutis. If he 
had followed the Western scientists he would not have been far wrong. But we would 
never use them. Having rejected the theory of Westerners which advocates equal 
divisions of the Octave, and the theory of Sarnga Dev which derives 22 Srutis by the 
Sa-Pa, Sa-Ma series, be proceeded to determine the Srutis of Kamatic music by the 
system of. Pythagoras } and by finding that this also landed him in difficulties he 
tries to establish his own theory of picking out 22 Srutis from 53 and says they belong 
to Sama Veda and that he has successfully determined the Srutis of Aryan music ! 
We look for these 53 Srutis in vain in any of the treatises on Sama Veda or Aiyan 
Music. We may see clearly from the following Table 17 how he rejects two Srutis near 
Ma and Sa out of the first 12 Srutis of the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series respectively. 

We*find in the following Table 17 tjiat the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma series Commence 
with Ma as the Tonic Sruti. The ancients have declared that the ground Sa is the 
fttodamental note of all progressive Swarams, as Fa is derived from Sa and Ri from 

Pa. We have shown in Table 14 is driven to this necessity or else he would 
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not obtain the importartt Swarams Sa and Pa correctly. In the same Table we have 
shown that his system of proceeding from Suddha Ma is equally wrong. His Ma and 
Pa obtain 498 and 702 cents respectively. This corresponds to the | and f measure- 
ments of a string. We obtain the first 12 Swarams if We go on adding 70a cents from 
498 or Suddha Ma. He says he obtains 406 cents in the fifth step instead of 408. In 
other words he adds 700 cents instead of 70a Why should he do this ? If by an over- 
sight he has given 4o6 instead of 408 cents he might have corrected himself at least at 
the sixth step. But he dees not do this. The lessening of these two cents in the fifth 
line makes him continue the same mistake in the seven Sthanams (See column 6). *We 
have specially indicated the fifth line with Antique letters where he lessens the cents 

TABLE 17. 

Calculations as regards the aa Srutis of Aryan Music. How the first 11 Srutis 
" out of 53 of each of the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series form the 

Dwavimsati Srutis. 



CO The II 8rutit obtained in the 
'g Sa-Pa series 

J or proceeding by 
70a cents. 


1 498 + 




31300 + 


I N8+ 

8 408 + 
71110+ 
8 619+ 
6 114+ 
16 816+ 
11 8U+ 

itin6+ 




'.t'VhitiN 


1110 1108 
619 610 

114 119 

816 814 

818 816 
1090 1018 

-Ml* ' 





The 1 1 Srutis obtained in the 
Sa-Ma aeries ur 
proceeding by 498 crenta. 


8 996+ 


6 \ 793+ 


811086 + 


883 + 498- 
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by 2. We have shown in the 5th column the right calculation of cents if we proceed by 
702c. As Tara Sthayi Sa is obtained in the Sa-Pa series if we start from Suddha Ma 
we may note in the first line, that it is given 1200 cents at the 22nd Sruti. In the 12th 
line might be seen the Sruti which he had rejected. 

In the second part of the Table, the 12 Srutis obtained by adding 498 cents in 
the Sa-Ma series are mentioned. Here we see that in the 4th line he gives 500 cents 
instead of 498. In other words instead of getting 294+498=792, he has 294+5005:794. 
Perhaps he has erred in adding figures as may be seen from Table 8 of page 286. 
But the eight succeeding Sthanams have also each 2 cents in excess. This may be 
seen in column 13 of the Table. But the correct cents are given in column 12. In the 
Sa-Pa series he has reduced 2 cents from line 5, but in the Sa-Ma series he has added 
2 cents from line 4. This addition and subtraction seem to have been done with a 
purpose, namely, that of establishing the Dwavimsati srutis. Again, this seems to have 
been done to get the fractions for Srutis in column 12 of Table 13 (P. 301) right. In the 
10th column of the above Table 13 we find 92, 112, 182, 204, 294, 316 &c. He gets 
into trouble wherever he sets his foot. Trying to strike out a uniformity between the 
theories of Mr. Nagoji Kao, Pythagoras and the author of Parijatam, he flounders into 
many a pitfall which excites our pity. 

Again, when we arrange in order the Srutis obtained by the Sa-Pa and the 
Sa-Ma series and compare them with the 22 Srutis of Aryan music, we may see the 
difference between them. It may be seen from the appended Table 18. 

In Table 18, (columns 2 and 3), we have shown how the various Srutis are 
obtained in the Sa-Ma, Sa-Pa series starling from Suddha Ma. We have also shown 
the cents valuation of the Srutis in the 4IH column. . In the 5th column may be found 
the cents for the intervals between Srutis. We may notice here that there are three 
kinds of Sruti intervals with 90, 66 and 24 cents as found in Table 14 (P. 303) also. But 
in column 6, according to Mr. Shastrial there are 5 different kinds of Sruti intervals, 92, 
90, 71, 22 and 20 which are also found in Tables 12 and 13. IfSruti-intervalsaresoevery 
different we can imagine how Ragas would sound when Grahams are changed and 
sung 1 

Again, he rejects a Sruti Sthanam which is closely akin to the important 
Suddha Ma which is obtained from Kaishiki Ni in the Sa-Pa series. The above 
Sthanam is obtained in the 12th step of the Sa-Pa series with 522 cents. It has 24 
cents in excess of the previous Sruti Suddha Ma, which has 498 cents. In the same 
manner, he rejects another Sruti which gives rise to Teevra Ma ; for this is very 
closely akin to the important Sa in the Sa-Ma series. 

When we examine one of these rejected Srutis, we find that if is a Ni with 
1176 cents obtained at the 12th step of the Sa«Ma series. This is 24 cents less than 
the Tara Sa which has 1200 cents. The other is a Ma, (next to Suddha Ha), which is 
obtained at the 12th step of the Sa-Pa series. He says the ancient writers have re- 
jected these two Srutis. It may be clearly seen from the Table. Their names 
are found in column 8, and their number among the 22 Srutis in column 9. There it 
is dearly seen that the lotb and the 23rd Srutis have been leftout. Can Mr. Shastrial 
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MILE 18 

Showing the absurdity of the 22 Snitis of Aryan Music. 


The true Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma Sericta. 




The falae Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma aeriea of Mr. Saatrial. 


Mr. Bhastrial’a 
nomenclature for the 
aa Srutis. 


Ekaaniti Riahahham 
Divisruti Riahnbham 
Siiddha Riahahham 
304 Chatiiraniti Riahahham 
Stiddha Gandharam 
Sadharana Gandharam 
Antara Gandharam 
406 Chyu.Madh.Gandharam 
498 Suddha Madhyamam 





690 

Teem Madhyamam 

610 

Teevratara Madhyamam' 

680 

Teevratama Madhyamam 

703 

Plinchamam 

794 

Ekaaniti Dhaivatam 

814 

Dwiaruti Dhaivatam 

884 

Suddha Dhaivatam 

606 

Chaturaruti Dhaivatam 

966 

Suddha Niahadam 

1018 

Kaiaiki Niahadam 

101^ 

Kakali Niahadam 

1108 

Chyu. Sha^ja Niahadam 
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quote the authority of ancient writers for rejecting these two Srutis ? He cannot 
establish his theory of 22 Srutis by any reasonable calculation or process. 

Againi the reason for rejection is the fact that they are Sthanams which occur 
very closely to important Srutis. In other words* they are rejected because their in- 
terval is very short. It is said in ancient treatises that the Sa-Pa has 13 Sruti-intervals 
and Sa-Ma 9 Sruti-intervals. But their Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma will never correspond 
to ) and f. But Mr. Shastrial gives up the above two Sthanams to establish his 22 
Srutis on the principle of | and j. We have already pointed out in page 305 that 
there is no connection whatever between the 22 Srutis obtained by the Sa-Pa series and 
the same obtained by the systems of | and That he confuses himself by identifying 
the two for arriving at the 22 Srutis may be easily understood by men of knowledge. 

We saw that there was a difference of 24 cents between the Sruti above 
{ Suddha Ma with 522 cents and Suddha Ma. And again there was a difference of 24 
cents between Ni below Sa with ii;6 cents (see opposite 23rd number) and Tara Sa. 
In the 6th column which gives the intervals of his Srutis may be seen the 5 Srutis 
with 20 cents marked * and the 5 Srutis with 22 cents marked •. For one who rejected 
two Srutis with 24 cents each on the plea of their having only a few cents as intervals* 
it is surprising he accepts intervals with 20 and 22 cents! It will be just if he had 
rejected the 10 Srutis with 20 and 22 cents while he has rejected Srutis with 24 cents. 
In the same manner, the different systems which he advocates Arhen tested by the 
touchstone of mathematical calculation are found to be wanting. To say that this 
system is the one in use in Aryan music is thoroughly absurd. 

He again says that the Sapta Swarams of the 22 Srutis occur in the order 
of 4, 3, 2, 4, 4* 3, 2 in the Sama Veda, and that they are given in detail in his previous 
essays. We shall do well here to say a few words on this point which will go to prove 
that this was not at all the object of Sama Veda. The terms 53 and 22 occur nowhere 
in the Sama Veda. But Mr. Shastrial has given fancy names for his 53 Srutis such as 
Chetika, Chotika, Dhenuka, Kurali and the like, has reserved some of them for Vydeeka 
Sampradayam, others for Loukeeka Sampradayam and has left the remaining ones 
adrift in the streets ! This will be seen from the appended Table. 

In Table 19 we may see that when we proceed by thirty ones by the Sa-Pa series, 
how the 12 Swarams of Vydeeka Sampradayam (Column 1), the 12 Swarams ofSwaya 
Sampradayam (Column 2) and the 12 Swarams of Loukeeka Sampradayam (Column 3) 
arc arrived at along with their respective Sruti Sthanams. Here also, he says that the 
Sa-Pa scries has 31 Srutis and the Sa-Ma scries. 22. We need not Ukc any particu- 
lar notice of his theory, but if he errs in his calculations we cannot but point them out. 
We may sec from the Table that in all the three systems, the Sa-Pa, Sa-Ma series do 
not give the same measurements for Srutis. Just as he tried a dodge before to hide 
two Srutis in each of the Sthayis before, he gives here also a wrong interval for one 
Sruti in the Sa-Pa series and for another in the Sa^Ma series. For example, in the first 
column he accounts for the 53 Srutis as follows ; — ^4+4+ 5 + 4 + 5 + 4 + 5 + 4 + 4 + 5 + 4+ 5 
=53. This system of having a Sruti more or less for each of the Swarams is entirely 
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contrary to the ancient usage of singing Grahaswaram and to modern usage and to the 
view of the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram. 

Vydeeka Sampradayam. 

When we proceed from the Rij or the 9th Sruti to Pa, the 32nd Sruti, by 
the Sa-Ma series, we obtain 5 + 4+5 + 44*5 = 23 Srutis. This ought to be 22 Srutis. 
Again when we proceed by Sa-Pa series from Pa, the 32nd Sthanam, we should pro- 
perly obtain the R12. But it comes as the 30th Sruti or 4 + 4 + 5 + 4 + 4+5 + 4 = 30. 
We must notice here that in the Sa-Pa series we get one Sruti less, 30 for 31, and in 
the Sa-Ma series one Sruti more, 23 for 22. This has been clearly shown before in the 
different tables. In an Octave we find 2 Srutis different. At this rate the octave 
will never come to an end even if we proceed 31 Sthayis. 

Swaya Sampradayam. 

In the Swaya Sampradayam he says there are 12 swarams on the same princi- 
ple of 4+5+4+4+54-4+5+4+5+4+4+5=53. Here also we find that some of the 
Swarams of the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series are inaccurate. When we proceed by the 
Sa-Ma series, from the Gai, i8th Sthanam to 1)ha2, 41st Sthanam he gets 5 + 
4+ 5+4+ 5 or 23, whereas he ought to get 22. In the same way when he proceeds by 
the Sa-Pa series from the Dhaj, 41st Sruti he obtains Ga 2 , i8th Sruti where- 
as he ought to get 41 + 31 =72; 72-— 53=19, but he gets 18 ; or 4 + 4+ 5 + 4 + 5 + 4+4=30. 
This ought to be 31. In the other Sampradayam also we noticed such differences. 

Loukeeka Sampradayam. 

He accounts for the 12 swarams here also by the same principle of 5+4 + 5 + 
4+4+5 + 4+5+4+5 + 4 + 4=53- Here when he proceeds by the Sa-Ma series 
from Mai, 23rd Sruti to Nii, 46th Sruti he gets 5 + 4 + 5 + 4+5 or 23 Srutis. 
But it ought to be 22. Ni^ should result at the 45th step. In the same way, while pro- 
ceeding by the Sa-Pa series, Mai should result from Nii, 46th Sruti. In other 
words 46+31=77 ; 77- 53=24. This comes as the 23rd Sthanam, or 4+ 4+ 5 + 4+ 5 
+ 4-|-4=30. Hut he ought to get 31. He locates the Mai at the 23rd place instead 
of the 24th. 

The Three Sampradayas. 

To sum up our criticism on the three Sampradayas we see, 

(1) In the Vydeeka Sompradayam, while proceeding by the Sa«Ma series 
from Ria to Pa, and by the Sa-Pa series from Pa to Ri ^ he gets a Sruti more and a 
Sruti less. 

(2) In the Sufaya Sampradayam also while proceeding from Ga2 to Dha2 
(Sa-Ma series) and from Ohai to Ga 2 (Sa-Pa series) he is landed in the same 
error. 

(3) In the Loukeeka Sampradayam also he fares no better. The same error 
is repeated while proceeding from Ma^ to Ni^ and Ni^ to Ma^ in the two series. 
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We have never come across a system which errs in all its three directions, in 
any treatise. Have the wise men ever declared that to behave in three different ways 
is the virtue of the noble and good ? 

While comparing these Sampradaya Srutis with those which he gave out at 
the Sixth conference we find the following : — 


(0 

VydMka Sampradayam. 

( 3 ) 

Sama Veda Sampradayam^ 

R't 

90-235 

cents. 

R>. 

92 

cents. 

Ri, 

180-450 

,, 

Ri, 

182 

,, 

Ga, 

394-135 

f, 

Ga^ 

294 

,, 

Ga. 

' 384-360 

„ 

Ga, 

386 

„ 

Ma. 

498-045 

M 

Ma, 

498 

u 

M*, 

588-370 


Ma. 

590 

•» 

Pa 

698-340 


Pa 

702 

,1 

Dha, 

1 792- > 80 

1 

” 1 

Dha 

1 794 

,, 

Dha, 

, 882-405 

1 

»» 1 

Dha 

^ 884 

,, 

Ni, 

996-090 

.. 

Ni. 

996 

N. 

„ 

Ni. 

1086-315 

• 1 

Ni. 

1088 


Sa 

1196-385 


Sa 

1200 



While we notice the Vydeeka Sampradayam, the twelve out 6f the 53 places, 
namely, $, 9, 14, 18, 23, 27, 32, 36, 40, 45, 49 and 54, mentioned in Part 3 Column 1 1 of 
Table 11 (P. 294-5) (by the Sa-Ma series) are the same Swarams of this Sampradayam. 

But this does not exactly correspond to the 12 Swarams of the 8 a-Ma series. The cents 
of the Swarams also do not end in 1200. In Table 18 (P. 316) may be seen the various 
steps by which the swarams are obtained in the two series, to which are also appended 
the right method showing the difference in the two series along with Mr. Shastrial's 
wrong method. The series that proceeds by 90,180 etc., pertaining to Vydeelca 
Sampradayam, is entirely different from the Sama Veda series proceeding by 92,182 etc. 

It is clearly seen that there is not the slightest connection between the two. So either 
of the two Sampradayas must be wrong. We see that he establishes the Vydeeka 
Sampradayam by proceeding by (the method of Pythagoras) and the same Sama Veda 
Sampradayam by taking the Just Intonation of the Western Scientists. 

This has been shown in page 312. Wc do not say that the Vydeeka 
Sampradayam should differ from that of Sama Vedam. On the other hand, it should 
be based on Sama Vedam. Is the Sama Vedam prior to or later than the period of the 
53 Srutis of Bosanquet or that of the|[and J system of Pythagoras or that of the 
system of Intonation ? If' the Dwavimsati Sruti system of Sarnga Dev be consi- 
dered ancient, what about Bharata and Upanishads which flourished before his time 
Mr. Shastrial who finds that 22 Srutis in an octave would conflict with the system Of | 
and I and that modern music on the other hand is based entirely on the system of | and 
I tries his utmost to establish his 22 Srutis, thus committing himself to many an error 
in calculation. This only creates our laughter, and the emphatic way iq which he tries 
to saddle his wrong theories on others excites our commiseration. 

According to llasanquct thi^ icrhHi will bir 5, 10^ 14. 19, 23. aS, 3x. 36^ 41. 43* 54* 

jt ^ ■ - ■ n 
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The System of Pythagoras in Table ig. 

In the above Table his Srutis are compared with those of Pythagoras» those 
of the author of Parijatam and the Dwavimsati Srutis. Here also we find the same 
contradictions. In the Sa-Ma series of Pythagoras we should get Sa'i from Pah 
The 27th Sruti is Pai. So Sai ought to be 27 + 22=49. But it comes as the 46th or 
3 Srutis less. In the same way, proceeding by the Sa-Pa series from Sa^ to Pa, we 
get 46+31=77; 77-53=24. Butin Mr. Shastriars system Pa^ occursas the 27th Siuti. 
Again Sa, must result from Pa, by the Sa-Ma series. He gets 49 instead of 28 + 22= 
$0. In the same way, Pa, obtained from Sa, will also differ. Sa, should be obtained 
from Pa, by the Sa-Ma series. But he gets it as 50 or 3 Srutis* less whereas it outhg 
to be 31 + 22 or 53. 


The System of Parijatam. 

In this system also the same mistakes, as we pointed beforei occur. Proceed- 
ing by the two series from Pai toSA^» Pa, to Sa,, Pa, to Sa,* Ma to Dha and 
from Ga, to Ni, the same differences in Srutis result. 

The Suddha Swarams of the Dwavimsati series. 

Mr. Sastrial tries to inculpate Samga Dev also by making him subscribe to 
his theory of 53 Srutis. But each Swara Sthanam should be at a distance of 22 in one 
way and 31 in the other way. But columns 6» 7 and 8 will show that this is not the 
case. The two series do not produce the right Srutis proceeding by twenty twos and 
thirty ones. 

For examplci the Ga, or the 18th Sruti of the Sa-Ma series should be 
Dha,. He fixes it at the 41st place instead of at the 40th (18+22-40)' In the same 
way GA, obuined from Dha, by the Sa-Pa scries is fixed at the 18th instead of the 
19th Sthanam, for 41 + 31=72 ; 72-53= 19. Again he derives Suddha Ni from Ma at the 
49th step instead of at the 45th ; for, Ma, or 23+22=45* Again, proceeding by the Sa-Pa 
series from Ni, or 49th Sruti to Mai, he fixes it at 23 instead of 27, for 49+31=80 ; 80- 
53=27. This is all inaccurate. This also conflicts with the opinion ofSarngaDev 
that the Swarams of the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma series stand in the relation of Vadi and 
Samvadi. He tries to prove that Sa-Pa or { is the same as the Sa-Pa of Sarnga Dev. 
Hence all this trouble. We are prepared to accept him if he proves it. But he cannot. 
Sarnga Dev merely mentions that (Sa to Ma, or 9)+(Sa to Pa, or 13)= 22 Srutis and 
nothing more. 

Mr. Sastrial first declared that the Swarams in use in South Indian Music 
were not the correct ones, that our ancient musicians used only the Dwavimsati Srutis 
of Samga Dev and they were the Vydeeka Ganam. Now he relinquishes that position 
and says that Sarnga Dev’s Sa-Ma and Sa-Pa series are the same as Sa-Ma or f or 
proceeding by 22i\d and Sa-Pa or | or proceeding by 31 at But we may clearly see 
that Mr. Sastrial’s Srutis do not agree well with these 2 fundamental Swarams of 
Samga Dev. 
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Again, there is a vast difference between the system of Sarnga Dev 4'f 3+2+ 
4+443+2=22, and the system of 53 Srutis of Mr. Sastrial 9+8+5+9+9+8+5=53 
found in col 7 of the Table. However long or short an octave might be all the Srutis 
should stand at intervals of 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2. But his measurements are quite different. 
For example, 

(1) Ux4=9if But he gives 9 

(2) ||x 3=;,V But his is 8 

(3) 4y^ 2=4|}. But his number is 5 

^Sarnga Dev never allowed Mr. Sastrial the privilege of adding in one or 
subtracting in another according to his own fancy. The object of Sarnga Dev in having 
Srutis numbered as 4, 3, 2 was to indicate the three castes Brahma, Kshatriya and 
Vaisjra. But Mr. Sastrial, in contradiction to that has indicated a new system of 9, 8 
and 5. While advocating ancient works he goes against them in the same breath. He 
condemns all ancient writers, with the exception of Sarnga Dev, that they learnt music 
like parrots. The case of Mr. Sastrial is like that of the following silly parrots: — A hunter 
finding that the parrots would not be deceived by his snares but bit them into pieces, 
had recourse to a stratagem. He had a number of Korukai reeds which were hung on 
an iron wire, and he tied these to the branches of a tree. A parrot mistaking the wire 
for the branch settled down on it. As the wire was light, it could not sit on it, but 
rolled down along with the reeds head downwards and began to scream flapping its 
wings at the same time. The parrot completely ignorant of the cause was holding on 
to the reeds with grim determination. Other parrots who heard the scream, seeing 
their comrade in danger, also came and settled by the side of him and began screeching 
with their heads down each holding on to a reed. The hunter came at this juncture ‘ 
and seized them all. The poor parrots being ignorant of the fact that if they let go 
their hold they would be out of danger, were all caught. Ignorant men are also caught 
in this wise. Those who made researches into the theory of Srutis in Indian Music 
and those others, like Mr. Sastrial, who have written on the Srutis of South Indian 
Music have caught grim hold of the 22 Srutis and are entangled like the parrots who 
got hold of the Korukai reeds I 

The chief of these is Mr. Sastrial. This is clear from the calculations he gives. 
If we compare his calculations with those of the 53 Srutis of Bosanquet we could see 
his errors as clear as in a glass. It may be seen from Table 2a 

We have criticised at length the various theories put forward by Mr. Sastrial 
from time to time. We shall do well to sum them up here for our remembrance : — 

Ttble 7, Page 285. 

(1) It is clearly seen here that the Dwavimsati Srutis are not derived after 
the Sruti system of Sarnga Dev. 

(2) Swarams are obtained according to the length of wire for Srutis sugges- 
ted by the author of Parijatam. Their respective length of wire, fractions and cents 
are found in the 8th, 9th, xbth and nth columns of the Table. He accepts Parijatam's 
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Tara Sa i with 1200 cents, the Pa | with 702 cents, the Ma ) with 498 cents, the Ga^ 
( with 204 cents, and the Sa\ i with 1018 cents on their own merits. 

(3) He says that inasmuch as Watson approves of || (line 3), J[ (line 6) and 
II (line 12) obtained after the system of Parijatam we mig^ht also accept them. 

(4) With the exception of these 8 Swarams he changes the Sriitis of 
Parijatam by correcting || into in line 16. and into tt in line 17, and alters the 
Sootrams of the author to suit his own convenience. Again, in line 7 he changes |J- of 
Parijatam into and in line 20, JJ into |f|, and calls these the system of Pythagoras. 

(5) He accepts the J. |, |, J and | of Parijatam. In the other 7 Swarams he 
accepts |y, I and || as Watspn approves of them. But he changes the and |S of* 
Parijatam into If and }|S ^(^ter the system of Pythagoras. Again, he changes the i6th 
and the i8th Srutis, namely and of Parijatam into tV and JS to suit his own theory 
and alters the Sootrams accordingly. 

(6) Among the Swarams obtained after the method of Parijatam. the 1st, 2nd, 
3rd, 5th, 6th, 7th, loth and 12th are intact. Of the other four, two are altered after the 
system of Pythagoras and the other two are his own to suit which the Sootrams of 
Parijatam have been altered. These four changes are unwarranted. 

(7) Apart from the 12 Swarams obtained after the measurement of Ahobilar, 
the author of Parijatam, he locates 10 other Srutis in different places. Regarding the 
10 Srutis occurring opposite to the numbers 1. 2. 5, 8, 10, 11. 14. 15, i8and 21, the loth 
II, the ist SI. the 14th |||, the sth and the i8th if St are obtained successively from 
the 10th Nil I of Parijatam by Sa-Pa | system ; the 2nd and the 15th I are obtained 
by the same process from the 11th if which must have been taken from Devafs and 
Clement's scales ; so also the 2 ist yVir from the 8th If. But wherefrom does he get 
this 41st harmonic ? 

Table 8, Page 286, 

When we notice all this we are reminded of the bag of the beggar which was 
filled with a quantity of different grains ! This is entirely conflicting with the Srutis 
of Karnatic music and the theory of Srutis of Parijatam. 

We have shown here that we can never obtain 22 Srutis in a Sthayi when we 
proceed by 1 3s in the Sa-Pa series. 1 n the first half of the Table we have given the 
right series of the Sa-Pa system and in the other half the wrong series of Mr. Shastrial. 

If we proceed by the 13s by the Sa-Pa series according to Sarnga Dev we will 
obtain only 22 Srutis. But if Sa-Pa is taken as | we will get more Srutis than 22 
in the octave. Where Mr. Shastrial has erred in lines 5 and 17 have already been 
clearly set forth. 

Table 9, Page 288. 

Here we have, shown by means of cents calculation how more than 22 Srutis 
are obtained in the octave if we take Sa-Pa^S and Sa-Mas |. The measurements of 
the extra Srutis are also indicated. 
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Table lo, Page 290. 

Here we have’ shown how the system of Sa-Pa or proceeding by | is not after 
the method of Parijatam or Pythagoras. We have also shown here how the 22 Srutis 
occur in a very irregular order when we proceed by } from the loth Sthanam. It is 
shown how we get 157 cents less when proceeding by i we arrive at the 23rd Srutii 
thus showing the possibility of more Srutis. We shall also ’'observe from this Table 
that there is not the least resemblance between the Srutis of Parijatam arrived by the 
Sa-PA series in Table 7 and the Srutis derived while taking Sa-Pa to be=|. 

Table ii, Page 294. 

In the second part of this Table may be found the 22 Srutis which result from 
the Sa-Ma series taking successive multiples of 498*045 cents after the system of 53 
Srutis of Mr. Shastrial. In the first part, how the 22 Srutis result from the Sa-Pa 
series is given. In the third part, we may see how the Srutis contradict and differ 
from each other while proceeding by the two series. In the same part, we may see that 
the difference which exists between Pa opposite the 32nd number and the Pa of the 
Sa-Ma series is repeated as regards the other Srutis such as Ma, Ga, and Ri etc. 

Table 12, Page 299. 

Here he says that his 22 Srutis after the system of Ratnakaram were obtain- 
ed from his 53 Srutis. l‘he names of the respective Srutis are also given If we 
compare the cents found in Columns 10 and 11 of this Table and those of Nagoji Row 
in Columns 7 and 8 of Table 6 we shall find that they are just the same. The only 
change is that the order for Sruti intervals from Ma, 22,71, 41 and 71 cents of 
Mr. Rowji is changed into 71, 41, 71, and 22 cents. 

Table 13, Page 301. 

Here we see the vast difference in cents calculation between the Srutis of the 
.Sa-Ma series in column 7 and those of Mr. Shastrial in Table 12. We may see here 
that his words and actions do not tally. In the 9th column may be seen the difference 
in calculations more or less. 

Table 14, Page 303. 

Here we may see how Mr. Shastrial obtains 12 Srutis by the Sa-Pa series and 
10 by the Sa-Ma series starting from Ma, knowing that the octave does not come to an 
end even at the 53rd Sruti, assuming 53 to be the number of possible Srutis in the octave. 
Here again we might see the irregularities in Srutis and their measurement. It is also 
shown how there is a difference of 6781-521 J or 157 cents between the Ma, of the 
Sa-Pa series (13th Sruti) and Ma, of the Sa-Ma series (i ith Sruti) showing how they 
are exactly 78^ cents more and 78I cents less than 600 cents (the 12th Sruti.) 

Table 15, Page 306. 

This Table shows how the 22 Srutis are obtained within 13 Sthayis when we 
assume Sa-Pa= 13 according to the system of Sarnga Dev. It also shows how the 
octave does not end even with 31 Sthayis but requires 7 more places to complete. 
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Table i6, Page 307. 

This shows'how 22 Srutis are obtained within 9 Sthayis when we assume 
Sa-Ma=9 according to Sarnga Dev. It also shows how 53 Srutis result even 7 places 
earlier before 22 Sthayis are finished. 

Table -17, Page 314. 

This table shows how the successive twelve Srutis are not selected by Mr 
Shastrial when he proceeds by 70 js in the Sa-Pa series and 498s in the Sa-Ma series 
while speaking about the Srutis of Arya Sangeetam. It also shows how in the 5th 
and the 4th places he gets 2 cents more sometimes and 2 cents less sometimes. 

Tabic 18, Page 316. 

rhis table indicates the order of the Srutis of the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series 
and the special Swarams of the 10th and 23rd places. In the second part, it is shown 
how he rejects the 10th and the 23rd places with 24 cents ea(‘h while he has accepted 
5 places with 20 cents each and another 5 with 22 cents each. 

Table 19, Page 318. 

In this Table his selection from the 53 Srutis for the three Sampradayas — 
Vydeeka, Loukeeka, and Swaya — is given along with the Suddha Swarams of the 
Dwavimsati Srutis and those of the author of Parijatam and of Pythagoras. It is also 
shown how the Srutis from the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series are unsatisfactory even as 
•egards the seven fundamental Swarams. 



TABLE 20 Pages 226, 327, 328 and 320. 

This table shows the difference between the 53 Srutis of Bosanquet 
and the 53 Srutis of Mr. Shastrial obtained (1) by the Sa-Pa and (2) by the 
Sa-Ma series, and the difference in Srutis resulting from the collection of 
opinions of Mr. Shastrial from various sources. The different conferences and 
the Tables in which they have been previously given are also indicated. 
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TABLE 20. 


For comparing the 53 Srutisof Bosanquct with the 53 of the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma series- 
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33-173 

635-190 
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81 
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Alapini 

83 

724-528 

•BS7B9 

21-046 

736-416 

7(-+13s 

•65906 

21-090 

731-800 

8c — 408 

Chotika 


88 

769*811 

-64011 

30-483 

773.336 

7c + 37s 

-64145! 20-526 

768-730 

8c- 16 k 

iSoilH 

• t • 












Madfinti 

88 

792*452 

.63150 

20-208 

796-796 

7c + 49.- 

•632811 20-250 

793-180 

8c'- 48 

Khonika 

Madanti 


f 





•62559! 20-019 

812*025 

9c-45h 

Dhokati 

Hohini 

87 

< 815-094 










Rohini 


i 

*62430 

19.977 

816-B40 

8o-|- 8 h 






... 

88 

837'73fi 

*61589 

19-708 

839-100 

8c + 20 p 

•61718 

19*750 

835*485 

9c- 338 

Ghotika 

... 

49 

883018 

*59942 

19182 

886*820 

8c + 44*f 

•60068 

19*222 

882-405 

9c- 98 

Bhonati 

Ramya 
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41 
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*59382 

19*003 

902*250 

10c -508 

Kyravi 

U(pa 


1 VW 

*59259 

18*963 

905*865 

9c + 3s 





»» 

[ Ugra 

48 

928*301 

*58462 

18-708 

929-325 

9c + 16fi 

*58583 

18*747 

925*710 

10c- 388 

Towkali 

... 

48 

996*236 

*56134 

17-962 

999-705 

9c + 5l!- 

•56250 

18-000 

996*090 

10c- 2s 

Younika 

1 

Kshobhini 


i 





•66B08 

17*795 

1015*935 

llc-438 

Jayanti 

Teevra 

41 

i 1018*867 










Teevra 


1 

.55493 

U-758 

1019-550 

10c + lO.H 





»* 

• ■ • 

47 

1041*509 

*54746 

17-519 

1043-010 

10c + 229 

*54860 

17-656 

1089*395 

11c- 3l8 

Gayani 

... [ti 

49 

1086*792 

•53282 

17-050 

1089*930 

10(: + 46s 

.53394 

17-086 

1086*315 

11c- 78 

Ganavati 

Kumudva 
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Kwnudva 
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*52784 

16*891 

1106*160 

12c- 488 

Nakhara 

Manda 

89 

i 1109-488 
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L 

•52675 

16-856 

1109*775 

llc+ t5fi 
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Mamda 


f 





•63076 

16*664 

1129*620 

12e-36i 

Mayika 

• a* 

81 

1189-078 
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1 

*51966 

16*629 

1133-235 

nc+l7s 
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88 

1177-3B8 

*50576:16*184 

1180*155 


•50689 

16-318 

1176*540 


Maninap 
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'50104 

16-038 

1196*385 

18C-588 
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We find 4 pages of statement in Table 20. In the 326 and 327 pages only 25 
out of the 53 Srutis and those below 545 cents are dealt with, and the rest will be found 
in pages 328 and 329. Our readers will do well to consider the 4 pages as one and 
compare the Srutis. 

We see that in this Table 2O1 in the first and second columns are given the 
calculations of Mercator, Poole, White, Thompson, Cheve, Bosanquet, Bbandarkar and 
others, dividing the octave into 53 equal parts. The 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th columns 
contain the calculations to show that the opinion of Mr. Shastrial that 53 Srutis are 
obtained by the Sa-Pa series is wrong. The 7th, Sth, 9th and loth columns prove the 
same mistake of Mr. Sastrial as regards the Sa-Ma series. The nth and the 12th 
columns give the names of the Srutis. We shall see clearly here that there is not the 
remotest connection between the calculations of the Western scientists who divide the 
octave into 53 equal parts and the 53 Srutis obtained by Mr. Shastrial while proceed- 
ing by f and |. We might also notice that the 53 Srutis obtained by the Sa-Pa series 
and the same obtained by the Sa-Ma series are different from each other, and that Mr. 
Shastrial's calculations as regards the same are wrong. 

We might see in column 5 that the Pa or 701*955 obtained at the 32nd Sruti 
Sthanam is of the Sa-Pa series. But the Pa obtained by the Sa-Ma series is 698 340 
as given in column 9. So, when we see a difference of about 4 cents for main Swarams 
in the two series, how can we conclude that the same Srutis result from them ? Again, 
the 23rd Sruti Ma has 501*660 cents in the Sa-Pa series (see column 5) while the same 
Ma has 498*045 cents (see column 9). Here again we see a difference of nearly 4 cents. 
So Mr. ShastriaVs conclusions are wrong. He makes such bold statements knowing 
that the Karnatic musicians will blindly believe anything he says. We have shown on 
various occasions that every one of his statements is completely wrong. We are com- 
pelled to have recourse to so many Tables so that every one might be fully convinced 
that the various calculations he gave to prove his 22 Srutis are entirely wrong. 

Again we noted already that there was a difference of 3*546 cents between the 
Pa of the Western scientists (70 r886c) and the Pa=698*34oc of the Sa-Ma series of 
Sastrial. He may say that the Pa of his Sa-Pa series has only the very slight difference 
of *069 cents. But if we disregard this slight difference it gathers moment as it pro- 
ceeds and results in the difference of 3*615 in an octave ! So, even in the main Swarams 
M A and Pa we see a difference between* him and the Westerners. The Table will 
show that there is the difference of 2, 3 and 4 cents in the other Srutis also. Again in 
the 23rd Sthanam we see 498*114 cents in the calculations of Western scientists, but in 
his we sec 501*660 in the Sa-Pa scries. When there is the difference of 3-546 cents, 
how can he say that his system resembles that of Bosanquet ? So, it is absurd on 
Mr. Shnstriars part to say that the Sa-Pa series end in 31 Sthayis and the Sa-Ma in 
22 Stimyis having irregular calculations as his basis. We have shown in the i sth and the 
I6th Tables how the Sa-Pa series' has 7 places more and the Sa-Ma series 7 places less. 

In pages 327 and 329, we have shown how he has borrowed al} his Srutis 
either from Pythagoras, the author of Parijatam, Nagoji Row and Prataj^ Ramasami ^ 
Bliiigavatar and firom the series of Just Intonation. Here, in dolunins 15 and 16 the 
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Swarams of the Sa*Pa and Sa-Ma seriesi their respective cents, and in column 17 the 
fractions he borrows from other writers and in columns 18 and 19 the vibrations for 
the fractions, are given. The calculations for the Swarams of the two series and for 
the Swarams of the fractions are given in the 19th column, assuming , that the Madhya 
Sthayi Sa has 540 vibrations. In the Second Conference Report p. 48, he gives his cal- 
culations assuming that the Tonic Sa has 240 vibrations. This we have converted into 
540. We shall compare the following according to the above calculation. He says 
that the Ri^ (22 cents) in column 24 is obtained after the 22 Srutis of Parijatam (see 
Second Conference Report p. 52, line 30). Again he says that the Rii (23 cents) in 
col. 20 is obtained after the 27 Srutis of Pythagoras and by the Sa-Pa series in col. 25 
(see Second Conference Report p. 51, line 16). He says again that the Ri (67 cents) 
found in col. 37 is obtained by the Sa-Ma series (see Third Conference Report p. 41, 
line 15). The Rii (71 cents) in col. 26 is borrowed from Nagoji Row. He gives it as 
his own in the Third Conference Report p. 40, line 12. The Ri^ (90 cents) in col. 28 
of the Sa-Ma series is claimed as his own in the Third Conference Report page 42. 
This same is claimed by Pratapa 'Ramaswami Bhagavatar as his own. The Rii (92 
cents) obtained from the series of the Just Intonation is said to be derived from the 
Sama Veda systeip as given in his essay at the Sixth Conference. (We cannot quote 
page and line as the report is not printed yet). 

Thus we see that his Ri^ Varies from 540^0 546}, 547-4, 561, 562^, 568$ and 
569*5 in the number of vibrations, and from -24 tq 23, 67, 71, 90 and 92 as regards cents. 
We may notice the same irregularity as regards other Srutis also. He first came to 
establish 22 Srutis, then moved on to 53. He was not stable there either but tried to 
establish 78 Srutis, being led by the opinions of others. 

Besides these 78 Srutis there are' three marked * ; of these 47 cents is the 24th 
in Sa-Pa series and is nearer to the octave than the 22nd ; 1 177c is rejected because it 
is too close to 1200c ; and 1204c is not mentioned as it is beyond Madhya Sthayi though 
it is the 53 in Sa-Pa series. Two marked f; in the Sa-Pa series beginning from Sa, 
the 9th Sruti, or, Suddha Madhyamam must be 498 cents ; but it comes out as 341 with 
157 cents less ; so also, the 22nd' as 1045 instead of as 1200. Lastly the four marked * 
are from Parijata's scale for which Mr. Shastrial substitutes others. 

Overleaf is a comparative statement Table 20 A. of some of the scales of Srutis 
given by Mr. Shastrial. It is divided into three parts. Taking parts I and II together 
and comparing the values of any given Sruti, we find there is a difference of either 1 57, 
159, or 161 cents between the highest and^the lowest values. 

Even if we take the most charitable view and rearrange the 9th and loth 
tables according to their values and give them as in part HI and compare again the 
values of each Sruti in parts II and HI, we find a difference of 24 cents between the 
lowest and the highest occuring 7 times, 47 cents thrice, 51 cents twice, 67 cents 
twice, 71 cents 4 times, 75 cents twice, and 92 and 94 cents once each. 

As in table 20, so also here, we find from his essays read at the 6 conferences, 
from the scales he gives explicitly and the scales which aVe implied in his words, leaving 
out of consideration those Srutis which be rejects he really arrives at 94 Srutis 
in a Sthayi4ind not 22. 
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TABLE 20-A. 

A Cdmparative Statement of the highest and lowest values assigned to each 


Sruti by^ Mr. Sastriar. 


0»nipai’is»n of Tablr;ii 
ill I and II. 

■ 


11 

III 


CoRiptriaon of Tablet 
mil and 111. 

c 

u 

1 

£ 

I.owest cents. 

DifTercnce in 

cents. 

No. ofSniti. 

6s 

1 

i 

e 

6 

0 

S 

(S 

5 

s ■ 

Cents in Tabic 
13* 

Cents in Tabic 

II— 1. 



S' 

I"? 

.sg 

P 

1*2 
s 1 

i 

0 

6 

yi 

Highest cents. 

£ 

B 

t 

Diflference in 

cents. 1 

1 

8 

8 

4 

8 

6 

7 

8 

6 

16 

11 

18 

18 

14 

18 

16 

1292 

-1133=169 

1 

90 

1188 

90 

70 

68 

82 

67 

23 

1 


22= 

70 

180 

- 23=167 

2 

189 

88 

no 

114 

112 

112 

66 

114 

2 

114- 

90= 

24 

271 

- 114=167 

3 

271 

114 

180 

184 

182 

188 

167 

■FV] 

3 

184- 

133= 

61 

361 

- 200=161 

4 

211 

204 

866 

204 

204 


186 

294 

4 

204- 

180= 

24 

298 

- 137 = 161 

6 

294 

187 

294 

868 

294 

889 

271 

wm 
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298- 

226= 

73 

384 

- 227 = 167 

6 

284 

887 

314 

318 

316 

316 

KTT] 

Itf 

6 

318- 

294= 

24 

475 

- 318=167 

7 

478 

818 

384 

388 

386 

468 

361 

841 

7 

408- 

341 = 

67 

666 

- 404=161 

8 

966 

408 

464 

481 

406 

429 

884 

408 

8 

431- 

384= 

47 

602 

- 341 = 161 

9 

498 

841 

498 

868 

498 

498 

476 

481 

9 

602- 

431 = 

71 

688 

- 481 = 169 

10 

988 

481 

688 

668 

866 

620 

468 

629 

m 


498= 

92 

678 

- 522=166 

11 

•78 

888 

608 

612 

610 

610 

868 

C£ 


612- 

666= 

47 

769 

- 612=167 

12 

769 

618 

678 

688 

680 

631 

ED 

m 

13 

682- 

688= 

94 

869 

- 698=161 

13 

881 

702 

668 

702 

702 

702 

973 

794 


702- 

678= 

24 

794 

- 636=169 

14 

792 

688 

792 

772 

764 

788 

769 

726^ 

14 

794- 

723= 

71 

882 

- 726=167 

16 

888 

788 

812 

816 

614 

814 

768 


16 

816- 

792= 

24 

978 

- 816=167 

16 

678 

816 

882 

886 

884 

888 

869 


16 

886- 

836= 

n 

1063 

- 906=167 

17 

1668 

•66 

902 

mm 

906 

906 

■ID 


17 

906- 

882= 

24 

1000 

- 839=161 

18 

996 

886 

996 

1999 

996 

687 

1 973 


18 

1000- 

927= 

73 

1086 

- 929=167 

19 

1686 

686 

iBTn 


1018 

1018 

■ID 


m 


996= 

24 

1177 

-1020=167 

20 

1177 

1686 

iT!m 


1088 

1116 

1063 

1641 

ni 


1043= 

67 

1267 

-1106=161 

21 

1167 

1110 

1166 

1188 

1108 

1131 

1686 

am 

21 

1133- 

1086= 

47 

1367 

-1043=814 

22 

1887 

1648 

1196 

1864 

1800 

1200 

1176 


22 

1204- 

1133= 

71 


As regards his 53 Srutis we fear Mr. Shastrial has copied some portions from 
46i8t and 463nd. sections of Barton's Text Bbok on Sound (p. 503 and given them 
in the Fifth Conference Report page 35. But Shastrial has not observed what the 
author says in Section 463, page 504. “ But is it a prwHcal temperament? We fear net'" 

In a division of the Octave into $3 equal parts, the Swara Sthanams are 
placed by Barton at intervals of o* 5, 9, 8, o, 5 and by Bosanauet at 9, 9, 4> 9i 9, 9, 4» 
whereak Mr. Shastriar has the intervals 8, 9, 5, 9, 8, 9, 5 for Vydiha^ 9, 8, 5, 9, 9» 8, 5 
for Swava and 9, 91 4, 9, 9, 9, 4 for tonhika Samprachyams. As these are not in the 
ratios of 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2 of Samga Dev’s Sruti scale we have already, suted in 
Page 322 that they are not suitable. On the whole, we sec that by his conflicting 
systems we can never vrive at the Srutis in vise in South Indian Music. 
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To sum up our cr^kum on Mr» ShasiriaFs iksory of SruHs, it m citariy itsn that he has trkd 

his btst 

(/) To prove the truth of the term ** Dwavimsati Srutis " of the author of Raiuakarauu 
(2) To hide the addidonal Srutis obiamahlfby the Sa-Pa | aud the SarMa f series* 

(j) To confound the eminent Karuatk musicians and to impose upon them a theory of his own, 
{ft On the whote^ his Srutis are not after the system of the author of Ratnakaram^ nor^ are 
they in use in Kamatic music. 

O') The Sa-Pa and the Sct-Afajseries for which he claims originality are nothing new. In 
neitherfof the series will y 3 Srutis result in an octave. 

(6) Bosanquet divided the Sthayi into S 3 Parts. But the idea • of Mr. ShastriM in 
thinking lie would obtain S3 Srutis by the Sa-Ma series which proceeds by the ratios of 
4g8 CentSj, is entirely wrong. 

(y) To say that we derive the identical Swarams while proceeding by 102 and 4^8 cents in the 
two series is also wrong. 

(8) His wrong system has nothing to do with the system of Sama Pedant* 

(g) IVe do not see whether sound has, at any time, been divided into Loukeekam and Vydee^ 
ham* But Geetams liaise been so divided with reference to their subject* 

We may notice in different places in his essays some remarks of his which aie 
given in disparagement of others. 

In this essay read at the Fifth Conference he says as follows 
** From this it will be seen that the beginningsi^of Indian music have to be traced to the 
chanting of the hymns of Sama Veda by our ancestors ' in ancient times. While this fact is as 
clear as noonday light, it really passes strange^ why professors of South Indian Music of the pre- 
sent day want to avoid the light and seek shelter in the darkness of lethargy. What is worse isy 
if any one among them picks up courage enough to find out the truth, he is branded by the others 
as a mad man, not because of any fault of his, but because the others can see nought with their 
jaundiced eyes. It is not till we have several such mad mien in this country that there will beany 
scope for the dispelling of the darkness that envelopes us.’* 

Here he says that the 22 Srutis out of his 53 are obtained from the Sama 
Veda, that they ought to be in use in the music of South India, that they are sure and 
bright as daylight, but the professorsof South Indian music avoid it and seek shelter 
in darkness. We have seen in the Tables how he hides the real Srutis obtainable by 
the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma series and tries to establish the Srutis as 22. It is but just that to 
such a bright (?) intellect the professors of South Indian music appear to be blind I 
This reminds us of the bats which are in the habit of dwelling in dark'places with their 
heads always hanging downwards belittling the rays of the brilliant Sun ! Though 
he has had the privilege of hearing the beautiful master pieces of Kshetrignar, 1 ‘yaga- 
rajar, Venkatamakhi, Maha Vydyanatha Iyer and other great musicians, and precious 
Geetas like those Puns (uemenk) selected from Thevaram and Thiruvaebakam, it 
passes strange that he should make such statements. We hope that the musicians of 
South India will make a note of it. 

He says again in the same essay, ** The Science of Music, as is tlic case with every other 
Setenoe, is devclof^ng day by day, and, as such, new combinations of notes, sweet to the ear, 
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cannot but spring into existence from time to time. It will be beyond the power of any^one of us to 
make such combinations conform to cannons of Music divised by us, after all, with our imperfec- 
tions. Those that try to do so will but reduce themselves to the predicament of one who tries to 
make the head fit the cap ! The truth underlying the harmony of sounds as designed by Provi- 
dence is the same everywhere, and the professors of Euronean music have, with much zeal and 
patient research, arrived at it. I have elsewhere dealt with the harmonic intervals they have 
fixed. The method we have adopted in finding out the Sruti-stages mentioned above is more or 
less a royal road.*' 

It is but natural that one who tries to hide the Swarams which stand out 
boldly as land marks in South Indian music with a view to suit the Sootrams of 
Sarnga Dev which try to establish 22 Srutis in the octave, should make such remarks. 
We who have studied for the past 12 years some of the systems of South Indian 
Music, noticed its downward tendency with regret, and the probability of its being 
completely destroyed owing to the admixture of Desikam. We have also been writing 
books from time to time on Srutis, the method of generating Ragas, the system of 
elaborating Prastharas and on Grahaswarams. We have submitted our views on the 
above subjects to eminent musicians of Karnatic music from time 'to time and have 
obtained their approval. Mr. Shastrial, who is perfectly cognisant of the above fact, 
introduces his criticisms of our views here and there in his essays. We do not mean 
reproducing all of them here. We are glad he has been the means of bringing truth 
to light though he has been scorched in the act, just like the little stick, which is used 
for trimming a light, gradually gets itself burnt in the act. 

He says ** that the truth underlying the harmony of sounds as designed by Providence is 
the same everywhere, and the professors of European music have, with much real patient research 
arrived at it ” 

We have seen that this 22 Srutis are not the result of the systems of I and } 
of the Europeans ; nor, do they conform to the natural series of Sarnga Dev. The sys- 
tem of arriving at such an irregular series is called by him a royal road We draw 
the attention of South Indian musicians to this fact also. 

Again, in his essay read at the Fifth Conference he says, 

“ Venkatamakhin, an eminent professor of Indiap music, who flourished about 350 years 
ago, seems to have been brought up in the atmosphere of the above school. It was he who fixed 
for the first time, i a frets employed in the Vina of the present day.” 

We have already dealt with (see Page 209) Venkatamakhin, his work “Chathur- 
dandiprakasika” and the 73 Melakarthas mentioned there. Although there were con- 
flicting opinions in his time as regards the Srutis of South Indian music and the 
Dwavimsati Srutis, they seem to have been disregarded and the Melakarthas made 
entirely with the help of the Swarams in use in South Indian music. We must under- 
stand that the Vina which was thert in use was his chief help in making the Melams. 
It would be absurd to say that he arranged theSwirams of the Vina to suit those 
Swarams used at present by European musicians. From the Silappadhikaram of 
llankovadigal written about 1800 years ago and from the Sootrams of Tolgauppyam 
dated many thousand years before that, we find that the Senkoti Yal which we see now 
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with 7 strings and the other kinds of Yal and the Swarasthanams of the present day 
were in use even then. In his attempt to establish the Dwavimsati Srutis of Saranga 
Dev who flourished 700 years ago, Mr. Shastrial says that the Vina and its Swarams 
(dated 8000 years ago) were made by Venkatamakhin who lived 250 years ago. 
Nothing can be more absurd thani this. Of course, it is not expected that one should 
have a knowledge of everything. Yet, to be ignorant about the very ancient V^ina and 
its Swara Sthanams, is inexcusable. We shall deal with the subject in detail ir* the 
Musical system of South India. 

He also gives a few criticisms in his essay at the F'ifth Conference (Vide 
Pages 51, 52 and 53) on our remarks about the Vina and the Melams. which were made 
by us as regards Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra and Mahesa Melams in the First 
Conference. (Vide Pages 57, 58 and 59). They are quoted below : — 

“Gkntlemen, 

I am sure the warm discussion that has been going on for the past houi' and a Iialf on 
the Ragam will be of great benefit to us. I am really' glad that you have all enterecl 

heartily into the discussion and have frankly given your opinions conflicting though they were 
in some points. 

I am sure such a sangam will be productive of some benefit at least- Wc heard with 
thankfulness the opinion of Rao Bahadur C. Nagoji Row Avcrgal, and those of 
M. R. Ry. P. S. Sur.daram Iyer Avergal, b.a., l.t., that granting the existence of the 22 Srutis, 
in this Ragam the Ga and the Ni in Arohanam should be Kakaly Ni as in Ni Sa Ri Sa and in 
Avarohanam Pancha Sruti as in Ni Pa Dha Ni Pa. We also listened to the opinions of 
M. R. Ry. K- V. Sreenivasa Iyengar Avergal, on the subject slightly differing from them- I rise 
to say a few words just to emphasise the fact that there is no use of raising any objection to what 
they said so long as we have not discussed the existence of the 22 Srutis. Though I was not 
prepared to say anything on the subject at this meeting, my main object being to listen to what 
others have to say, yet the thoughtful words of some of the speakers urged me on to give my 


It gives me great pleasure to acknowledge that Indian Music had attained great progress 
under the great sages of old- Four Melams have been mentioned by ancient writers r/s., Mahes- 
\ ara Melam, Rudra Melam, Vishnu Mclam and Brahma Melam. 

We understand from the Bharatam of Aravath Navalar of Tiruperundurai that Agastyar 
mentions in his Bharatam that the ancient Rishis Vasishtar, Veda-Vyasar, Bharadawajar and 
Satthiar received the $2 Ragams direct from Brahma to be used for the purpose of reciting the 
four Sacred Vedas (at the rate of 8 Ragams each for the 4 Vedas). We might also see from 
Tamil Dictionaries at the present time, that they generally speak of 32 Tamil Ragams, their 
respective characteristic features and their relations with each other- 'I'hcse 32 Ragams are 
derived from the 12 Prakriti Swarams only. They are accounted for as follows 

16 Ragams generate when Suddha^Madhyamam goes along with the four varieties of Ri 
and Ga, Dha and Ni, and the other 16 generate when Prati Madhyamara goes with those varieties. 
This fact is generally recognised by all. 

Besides the 39 MeUms mentioned above, 16 different varieties of Ragams generate from 
the combination of Vikrithi Swarams in Ri., Ga., Dha*, and Ni., thus creating 36 Ragams from 
the 6 varieties in each of Ri, Ga, Dha, and Ni with Suddha-Madhyamam, and another 36 Ragams 
with Prati Madhyamam Hn all 79 Ragams. The 19 Srutis are used in the 19 Sthanams. But owing 
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to the difference caused by the Vlkriti Swarams they are generally calculated as i6. The 
Melam based upon the i6 Srutis is known as Rudra Melam and the Veenai marked with those 
1 6 Srutis Rudra Veenai* Many of the Ragams in use at the present day are'^d^rlved from this 
Mela Karta* The Ragam we are discussing at present generates from Jala Nattai which is the 
36th Mela Karta in the Rudra Melam. So we must first determine its Arohanam and Avaro- 
hanam in relation to this Mela Karta. Though the works of ancient writers consider the 
Arolranam to be Sarnpoornam and look upon Ga and Dha as Varjyams in Avarohanam, yet from 
Oeetams in use we see that the practice is different, some considering Ki* Dha as Vaijyamsboth in 
Arohanam and .Avarohanam while others m Avarohanam only* It is oiir duty to reconcile these 
conllicting .ideas and to arivc at some definite conclusion at least as regards Arnlianain and 
.Avarohanam. Kven this will be of great use to students of Music. 

Moreover, there are many consonant Srutis which add beauty to a Geetain and which 
occur from time h) time in the course of a Ragam. Brahma Melam gives ns tlic rules for deter- 
mining those consonant Srutis so that we might sing them and also recogni.se them while being 
sung. Hiey are over 4,600 in number. The Ragam Nattai generates from the 1050th Mother 
Ragam known in the Brahma Melam. It is my rdea to publish in a book-form all the particulars 
about this Ragam as well as the 200 Vishnu Mela Karthas. All the possible consoiiant Srutis 
which could be sung in three Kalams will be found there* At our next meeting after discus.sing 
the existence of the 22 Srutis we ma3^ enter into the question of the using of the Ga and the Dfui 
in Arohanam and Avarohanam in the Ragam, along with other particulars concerning it.” 

Mr. Shastrial who thinks that the above remarks of ours are open to criticism 
will be convinced of his false position if he would only note clearly what he has 
said in hi.s essay and the remarks that are to follow. 

In his essay read at the Second Conference (Vide Report Page 52, 2nd Para) he says 
“ though the Tamil spoken language has many hard and soft vowel and consonant sounds yet we 
are wanting in many letters to represent the sounds fully. Although this is a matter which we all 
admit from experience, yet the general idea has prevailed that the Tamil language is jjerfect in its 
characters.” 

It is a fixed rule that the words of a language should be pronounced according 
to the sound indicated by individual letters. The letters which are silent in a word is a 
privilege reserved for the highly proficient scholars ! But in the Tamil language no such 
irregularity is found ; when words are introduced into the Tamil language from alien 
tongues they could not possibly conform to the grammatical rules of the language. 
We find no such mixtures in the classical works of ancient Tamil literature. 

Moreover the hard sounds u, u, and >0 which come after the soft letters 
w. “ and «r appear to have lost their original hardness and to have acquired a 

third sound like Sanskrit characters. But we must remember that these sounds were 
not introduced into the Tamil language yesterday or the day before, but have existed 
from ancient times. We may see that in the following words the hard sound resembles 
that of Sanskrit characters 

Q^icfaO, Cudvifii, a-chifL, §jltiib, (fjljEr. 

iuibH, lidiq, ^L|,u&»u, i^idKBiu, Gaiibn, (fdruii). ]|dr§, G^sfr^ew, 

Gaidrffi, and the like. When we notice this, we see that he finds fault with the 

Tamil language being ignorant of the greatness and dignity of the language with the 
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existing characters is able to represent all sounds. He thinks highly of the use of fresh 
letters instead of making use of the existing letters in their proper places to represent 
proper sounds. In the same way, the hard sounds which come after the Tamil letter A 
lose their hardness, obtain the sound of ha, the Sanskrit letter, and become more or less 


consonants in their sound. When we notice the Tamil words sr.%0, u/.jp^efiiuirjpi, 

and jy.v*jr«r we are led to believe that there were six 
different letter sounds in use in Tamil from ancient times. The second and the fourth 
varieties of the Sanskrit letters, Ka.Cha, Ta, Tha and Pa are but the emphatic forms of 
the first and the third sounds. In the Tamil language we find inanimate consonants 
used in their place. Moreover, we find that many words in I'amil have very charming 
sounds and they have been so pronounced from time immemorial. After we got our- 
selves accustomed to write and tulk Tamil style ( I ami I and Sanskrit the red coral and 
beads) we have begun to doubt whether words are I'amil or alien words. 

Just as a promissory note becomes time-barred after 3 years, a mortgage 
bond after 12 years, an h3^pothecation with enjoyment (othi), after 60 years and a per- 
manent lease, after 99 years, so the words that were borrowed into Tamil from alien 
tongues have become naturalised 'J'amil words in course of lime. From this one must 
not suppose that there have not been enough words in the language for the l amilians 
to make known their thoughts. 

In his essay on the 22 Srulis of Aryan music read at the Sixth Conference he 

says, 

'* Those who observe how words like the (eye), Q^eS (the ear). (tin* mouth) 
have been introduced into the Tamil language from Prakrit are enabUrd to judge how 
Sanskrit has been a feeder to the 'Tamil language for years” and again, “for one to 
attempt to bring into use something which has been destroyed, is like trying to establish 
one’s right to a property by a copy of a document which had once been made null and 
void.” 

We have already noticed in Part I, the opinion of many scholars how Tamil is 
an independent language, how the Tamilians had attained a high degree of culture from 
the earliest times, how they had been rulers and know the art of government among 
other arts even in prehistoric times, and how the grammar of the language had attained 
such a perfect state so as to admit of no change even when kingdoms underwent many 
changes. We had also established the fact that at one time the whole of India Jiad one 
language and one race of people, the Tamils, that the language was known as Pali in the 
North and Tamil in the South, that the admixture of many languages from people who 
came from the North-West gave rise to Prakrit, that because Sanskrit became a dead lan- 
guage owing to the rise of many Prakrit dialects a. number of scholars arose who made 
it their life-work to establish the Sanskrit language on a firm basis by collecting many 
words from different dialects, by devising a grammar for it and writing a number of 
Puranas, Itihasas and Shastras to support it. They preached a crusade in favour of 
the language and made so many commentaries and expositions that other languages 
were stifled in the competition. The word Sanskrit itself means *’well made”. This shows 
that it was ** made up” of words from other languages and therefore was later in time. 
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Again, it is a custom to call a country or a ruled province after the particular 
language spoken there. So, we have Tamil Nadu, Sentamil Nadu, Koduntamil Nadu, 
the 7'amil kings, the three kings speaking the three different Tamils, the Maharashtra 
king, the Mahratta country, the Telugu country, the C^anarese province, the Hindu 
country, Bangalam, the Hindustani kingdom and the Malayalam country. But we 
have to search in vain for the expressions Sanskrit province *' or “ king of Sanskrit 
country." If such countries existed they would surely have been found in the so called 
ancient Puranas. We all know well that even Sanskrit scholars when they were 
rhildreii spoke the mother-tongue or the Vernacular of the country in which they were 
horn, but never lisped in Sanskrit! W^e l^now very well that the birth place of 
Mr. Shastrial is 'ranjore, a Tamil city ruled over by the Cholas who were one of the 
three kings of the countries where the three Angams of the 'I'amil language were 
fostered. We should like to ask him whether his mother while he was an infant taught 
him the sweet Tamil words like feeding a babe with milk and sugar or Sanskrit words. 
When he grew up a child was he delighted to hear sweet 'l amil words or Sanskrit 
words ? Was not the Tamil language comprehensive enough for him to express his 
thoughts and obtain all his wants when he became a man ? Fhis case is analogus 
to that of those excellent (?) men who forget their mothers after the advent of the 
wife ! We are at a loss to know from which scholar his mother learnt the words 

Aifroj, «/r^ and the like. We do not blame him for extolling the Sanskrit language 
tor which he seems to have an admiration. But will the world have any high opinion 
of a man who despises the mother that gave him birth ? In Sanskrit we have no roots 
for €uirfUf 

When the Sanskrit language was first intended to be introduced they got 
hold of what are called ‘ Nagari’ letters and had some rules framed for the use of the 
same. The characters of this newly formed language were known as * Devanagafi’ 
letters. The same eyes and ears which heard the words of Sir M. E. Grant Duff, 
Ex-Governor of Madras in his address to the Graduates of the University that 
“ when comparing the antiquity of the Dravidians with that of the Aryans, the latter 
may be compared to a Reuter’s telegram received a few minutes ago.” ! are still in 
existence. We wonder whether Mr. Shastrial was ignorant of this. We have dealt in 
Part 1 about the words that have been borrowed in different languages from Tamil. 

If he had accounted for these words also in the light of his own theory he would have 
been more consistent. We have given many instances to prove how words that are 
borrowed into a language from a primary one are found there with their original pre- 
fixes or suffixes or the body of the word itself lengthened, shortened or changed in 
some other way. There are many evidences to show that Tamil words like m, 
airev, inui, Qunu, Sir, y, Arriv, iouh, are found in* Other languages with a few 

changes consequent on their peculiar sounds, that the first language of Man is Tamil, 
that the first land occupied by Man was Lemuria, that the earliest countries were Tamil 
countries, that people became scattered in different countries from the Tamil country, that 
a number of years after the Tamils spread themselves in different countries speaking 
different languages and returned to India, Sanskrit language and literature came into use. 
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One sufficient proof for the above statement is that during the period of Asoka, i.c., 2000 
years ago, there were no Sanskrit inscriptions in stones of any kind. We were com- 
pelled to say a few words in Part I about the antiquity of the term " in 

general and of '' in particular, to establish the fact that the Science of Music 

must have been originally in the Tamil language. So, we spoke at length on the Tamil 
language, the Tamil provinces, the I'amil kingdoms, the three Sangams and the 
literature thereof. When we examine the very ancient 'Farnil literature we are led to 
conclude that the theory of Dwavimsati .Srutis written in Sanskrit by Sarnga Dev and 
other writers has been written in recent times as a result of misunderstanding. Mr. 
Shastrial who knows that we hold this view compares our attempt to that of the man 
who tried to establish his claims to a property by means of a document which had 
been made null and void." Leaving alone the periods and kingdoms which are 
thought of beneath notice, modern research is bringing to light many things of anti- 
quity which excites our wonder. 

We cannot easily estimate the zeal and patriotism of those scholars who are 
engaged in such reseaches. Only such scholars can appreciate excellence of those 
Tamil works and not Mr. Sastrial whose knowledge is conlincd to literature which is 
as extensive as a little toy box ! Hence, he made such statements. This stigma 
on Tamil literature can soon be removed if the Tamilians would talk and v^rite and 
preach purely in their own sweet language without allowing any admixture of foreign 
words which only mar its inherent beauty. 

Again, in his essay read at the Second Conference Mr. Shastrial says, 

" We who support a system do not rely mainly on reason and experience alone but arc 
also guided by the literature on the subject." 

As usual, Mr. Shastrial uses the terms Sruti, Yukti and Anubhavarn without 
knowing their meaning. The three results of actions, namely, 'Fliottram, Vriddhi and 
Layam correspond to the tli’-ee sources Manam, Vakku and Kayam. 'File .same are 
otherwise known as the Sthoolam, Sookshmam and Karanam. Sruti, Yukti and 
Anubhavarn must correspond to the above three. Yukti is connected with the Karana 
Sareera. Sruti is that which is spoken and heard. The Manam thinks, the Vakku 
gives expression to it in words and the accomplishment according to the expression 
forms the Anubhavarn. That which is spoken by mouth is heard by the ears and is 
acted upon ; this when committed to writing becomes the Sruti. .So it is clear that, of 
these steps, Yukti comes first and then Sruti and lastly Anubhavarn. One who has no 
advanced Yukti of his own stands in need of a Sruti which embodies the Yukti of 
others. To one who examines the Srutis which contain the Yuktis of others, may 
strike a new Yukti which is not found in the Srutis. So, when the new Yukti is put 
into practice the previous Sruti becomes useless. Such new Yuktis and experiences 
are being formed from time to time, their author being God himscll. 

Does not Mr. Shastrial understand that the result of such new Yuktis and 
Anubhavarn are being published as new Srutis day by day ? What is the earthly use 
of Srutis to one who has no Yukti ? A light is useful to one who walks about at night 
and who has no Anubhavarn. When urgency requires many people walk about with- 
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out a light. In the same way, many have accomplished great things entirely by their 
own Yukti and without any guidance from Sruti. That which first originated from 
Yukti was then brought to experience and then written down as Sruti. Just as in 
nature wc find different flowers with different fragrance and sweetness, so also Srutis 
have different kinds of usefulness to the world. How many Srutis have been which 
appeared in support of the Srutis and then dwindled away because they were not put 
into practice ! We do not know what the state of Indian music will be if we rest upon 
the old Srutis without creating new ones to suit our new Anubhavam. How can we 
trust those Srutis which only confound without enlightening us. It is not fair that we 
should* confound others. It is best that we should conform ourselves to the traditional 
views of eminent scholars of various countries who had attained a high state of 
efficiency in music. Though Mr. Shastrial lives in the midst of eminent Vidwans who 
have been born and brought up in the atmosphere of Karnaiic music, yet like the man 
who could not qjcnch his thirst though he is in the midst of water, he takes the 22 
Srutis first but finds no way out of it ; then he takes Jie system of Parijatam but finds 
it also unsatisfactory ; then he borrows two Srutis from Pythagoras and still keeps on 
to the number 22 ; then he flics off at a tangent to the 19 and 53 Srutis of the Wester- 
ners and mixes them all together and picks out 22 which he considers to be the Srutis 
of Karnatic music! This only excites our laughter! Hut we shall find that our 
ancestors have not placed us in such a desperate plight. This may be understood by 
what follows. 
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Eighth. 

The view of M.R Ry. Panchapakesa Bhagavatar 
that the Dwavimsati Srutis of the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram 
are the Srutis in use in South Indian Music. 

When we carefully analyse the view of the above Vidwan we find that it i.s 
entirely based upon the view of the previous writers, M.R.Ry. Subramania Sastrial. 
Moreover he looks upon the view of Mr. Shastrial as that ol his (iuru and heartily 
supports him. Though his view does not in any way correspond either to the 
Dwavimsati .Srutis of Sarnga Dev or to the system ol Parijatam which proceeds by the 
Sa-Pa series, he emphatically declares that his view is the correct one, and that the 
Srutis of South Indian music ought to be as he declares. In spite of his great profi- 
ciency in Karnatic music he has been led away and deceived by the calculations of 
Mr. Shastrial. Though it is unnecessary to speak about the calculations of his Srutis, 
yet wc have to .say a few words regarding it in order to dispel his confusion as well as 
that of some of his admirers. We note below a few important points from his essay 
read at the Fourth Conference. 

In the above e.ssay read at the Fourth Conference he says as follows ; — 

*‘ fhat there arc 12 main Swarams in the octave is a fact accepted by all musicians 
including the Carnatic musicians. When wc enquire whether there are only 1 2 .Srutis or more 
in an octave we find that writers on Indian music speak about 22 of them in an octave. Although 
these 22 Srutis are not each of them so clearly di.sccrniblc as the 12 main .Swarams, yet the fart of 
their e.xistencc is conclusive from the fact that they occur severally in many Ragas. Our aiircstons 
were sui i about this and they ascrilicd to the seven Swarams Sa, Hi, Ga, Ma, Pa, Diia, Ni 
4 Srutis, Srutis, 2 Srutis, ^ Srutis, Siuiis, 3 Srutis and 2 Srutis respectively. It is only the 
difterciit combinations of these 22 Srutis we hear in Kirtanams as well as instrumental music. 

I may prove this by taking the Veena as the .standard* When the Vecna is tuned for 
the purptxse of playing, the note that i.s primarily sounded we may take as die Shadjam. By 
placing our fingers ovci’ tlie frets in surce.ssioii we obtain in order Komala Rk, Tivra Rk, 
Komala Ga, Tivra Ga, Komala Ma, Tivra Ma, Pa. Komala Dha, 'fivra Diia, Komala 
Ni and Tivra Ni. Thus wc obtain the 12 main Swaram.s. Thus we sec th.at Sa and Pa do 
not admit of variety, whereas the other five Swarams arc capable of 2 varieties each thus giving 
the total 12. But as each of thd five varieties is further capable of 2 varieties according to the 
principle of Chala and Dhruva the total 22 Srutis may be easily accounted for, the Sapta Swa- 
rams being 4, 3, 3, 4, 4, 3, 3 respectively. These 22 .Srutis arc named in ancient books as 
follows Tivra (2) Kumudvati (3) Manda (4) Chendovati (5) Dayavati (6) Ranjani 

(7) Raktika (8) Rowdri (9) Krodha (10) Vajrika (i 1) Prasarini (12) Precthi (13) Marjani (14) Ksliithi 
(15) Raktika (16) Sandeepani (17) Alapini (18) Madanthi (19) Rohini (20) Ramya (21 ) Oogra and 
(22) Kshobhini. According to thi.s if each of the Srutis Ri-i, Ga, Ma, Dha, Ni admit of 4 varieties 
with the inclusion of Sa and Pa they make 22. 

If wc are to calculate how many Sruti Sthanams ’are found in an octave we may never 
come to the end of it. if a Sruti may admit of many minute varitics. But if we proceed by the 
Sa-Pa series we will have to stop with the la .Srutis (Sa, Pa, Re, Diia, Ga, Ni, Ma, 
Re (Komala), Dha (Komala), Ga (Komala), Ni (Komala), Ma (Komala) and Sa and thus 
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get disappointed. But the mystery of it could only be understood by an instrument 
I have made called Nadamani. Before I discovered this instrument I myself was wallowing in a 
pool of doubt. But I am very thankful to say that my doubts have all beeii^nthrely cleared by 
Brahmasri Subramania Sastrial. I must here mention how.Sastrial spent a good deal'of his time 
and energy in solving this mystery, all with disinterested motive of the welfare of the Sabha. He 
was not only satisfied in acquiring the knowledge himself by his minute researches but also ex- 
plained the whole thing to me and cleared my doubts. If any one in this Sabha is deserving of 
any recognition of merits, it is he- He is worthy of such a distinction. 

Now to proceed to the way of obtaining the 22 Srutis, Devadattan proceeded upwards by 
fifths or by Sa-Pa series and another man Danavadattan proceeded downwards by the same 
series and they met at the 54th place (Sa) having set their foot on 55 different places. So, we see 
there are 53 minute Srutis in an octave- Of these on some principle 22 have been selected. The 
principle is to proceed by 12, as i, 13, 25, 37, and 49 and select a Sruti at that place. The next 
number being 61, they deducted 53 from 61 (obtaining 8), and then proceeded from 8 on the same 
principle 8, ao, 39, 44, fixing a Sruti there and so on obtaing the 22 important Srutis. 

1 am placing before you a plan arranged in the form of a lotus flower, where the Srutis 
can be distinctly seen. Those who practise these 53 Srutis daily will become musical experts.” 

Mr. Bhagavatar starts with giving the names of the 12 Swarams. In which 
Sastram do we And these names of the Swarams for the 12 Sthanams ? Can Mr. Shas- 
trial quote chapter and verse in support of the names ? The names that have been 
given to these Srutis in works like ** Sangeeta Ratnakaram", ** Shadraga Chandrodayam ”, 

** Kagavibodham ”, Swaramelakalanidhi,” Chathurdandiprakasika”, Sangeeta 
Saramritam” and “ Sangeeta Parijatam” are given in the form of a Table by M.R.Ry. 
Pratapa Ramaswami Bhagavatar in his essay read at the Fourth Conference (Pp. 57 to 61 ). 
Our readers are referred to Table 26. There we shall find that no names are given for the 
5th, 6th, i8th and the 19th Srutis. The names of some of the other Sthanams also are 
conflicting. Leaving out of consideration the names Laghu, Mridu, Poorva and Suddha v 
which convey the >ame meaning, if we notice the Sruti Sthanams, we find that there is 
no unanimity in soV. e places. On the whole, four Sthanams are nameless. But he has 
taken the 12 Veena Swarams of the author of Parijatam as the chief ones. We do not 
there find the names which Mr. Bhagavatar ascri^s to them. The names of other 10 ' 
Swarams do not correspond with the names given to them by others. Again, he commits 
this mistake being ignorant of the fact that there is not the slightest connection between 
the Swarams arising from the 22 Srutis and those given in Parijatam. How can we ex- 
pect unanimity in other names when the names of Pa and Ma are different in different 
writers ? As the terms Tivram and Komalam mean a slighrincrease or decrease to a 
fixed Swaram, it is clear that there must be other Swarams. If the 2nd Sruti is Komala 
Ri and the third Suddha Ki,the fourth should be Tivra Ri. The same principle 
should apply to other Srutis also. Such mistakes occur because one is not sure which 
are the fundamental Srutis and which the minute derived ones. 

The numbers 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 3 when added give us 32. The author of Sangeeta 
Ratnakaram says that these are the Srutis in an octave or rather the Sapta Swarams 
of the octave. From that, it is clear that the Sapta Swarams should have the intervals 
shown in 4» 3> a, 4, 41 3» a. Moreover, Sarnga Dev distinctly says that in an octave the 
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22 Sthanams should gradually rise and should obtain their fixed intervals without 
allowing the possibility of any other Swaram in the middle. But Mr. Bhagavat ir com- 
pletely changes the interval system of Saranga Dev, namelyi 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2 and gives 
a new one, i, 4, 4, 4, 1. 4, 4 Here he converts the Sa and Pa with 4 Srutis each into 
single Srutis, and the Ri, Ga. Diia and Ni with 2 or 3 Srutis each into 4 Srutis each. 
This is a case of humbling the exalted and exhalting others instead. We have reason 
to doubt whether Mr. Shastrial has perverted the Sootrams of Sarnga Dev also just 
as he did with those of Parijatam I Again, there is not the slightest resemblance between 
intervals like, i, 10, 18, 23, 32, 41, 49 and 54. and 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3 and 2. 

Mr. Shastrial who declared that we should not be led away by our reasoning 
and experience but should be guided by written works, completely changes the view of 
Sarnga Dev and makes his admirers to follow his intervals 1, 4, 4, 4, 1, 4, 4* Besides 
'this, Mr. Bhagavatar de< lares that the laSwaramsof the Veena obtained by the Sa-Pa 
system, namely, Sa, Pa, Ri, Dha, Ga, Ni, Ma, Ri, Dha, Ga, Ni; Ma and Sa have com- 
pletely confounded him. He makes bold to say this in spite of his own conviction that 
the 12 Swarams obtained by the Sa-Pa system are the very life of Karnatic music, that 
from time immemorial they have been fixed in the Veena, the celestial instrument and 
are a testimony to every one. It has become a custom amongst the people of the 
Karnatic country that one who is a proficient musician may say anything he likes 
which will be swallowed by others. If each one gives a difierent opinion according to 
one's own fancy what will be the fate of the remnant of the Karnatic music that is still 
left to us ? He says that all that is subtle in music could be understood by means of 
the Nadamani, an instrument which he has himself constructed. When we examined 
this instrument in person we found it' to be one where the frets were arranged as in a 
Tambura according to his owii measurement but which sounded only false notes I 
There were 22 frets in it arranged in disorder. Karnatic Ragas could neither be played 
in it nor sung to it. We are obliged to pass the same judgment on this instrument just 
as we said that the calculations about 22 Srutis given by Mr. Shastrial were neither 
those of Sarnga Dev nor were they in accordance with the experience of Karnatic 
musicians. On the other hand it is like the Kurali which came to spoil the eminent 
view of Sarnga Dev and the dignity of Karnatic Ragas. These gentlemen gave the 
calculation for the 22 Srutis in accordance with the theory of Nagoji Row to start with, 
then proceeded to pick out the 1st, 5th, 6th, 9th, loth Sthanams out of the 53 Srutis 
which they declared were found in the octave. But at the third opportunity they used 
dots instead of frets to fix the Swarasthanams knowing thac they would be compromised 
ed if they used frets ! Supposing they commit themselves to another theory, we wonder 
what name they will give it ! Mr. Bhagavatar has spared no pains to explain the pro- 
cess of obtaining the $3 subtle Srutis in the octave with a view to glorify his Guru. Mr. 
Shastrial. NVe give him credit for generosity of mind which seems to have been very 
much pleased not only at his own success in establishing his theory but was anxious 
that others should also enjoy the same happiness. But it would have been of real use, 
if he had propounded a right theory and taught it to others. 

We critidse below his 22 Smtis pointing out the errors in his calculations. 
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He says ** Beginning from Sa Devadattan proceeded upwards by fifths. In the 
same way, another person Danavadattan proceeds downwards from the top Sa by fifths. 
Each proceeded 53 steps and stopped at the Sa which was the 54th Sthanam.” ' 

This is something to be specially noted here. He first states that a Sthayi 
comes to .nn end after 12 Swarams if we proceed by the Sa-Pa . series. Hed^lares 
in the same breath that it is very misleading. But again he has recourse to the 
same system. Men of understanding know that the Sa^Pa system will give only 
12 Swarams in the octave. But as there is a minute difference between the sounding of 
fiftho and their proportionate length of wire, slight difference gathers momentum at 
every step and becomes such an appreciable quantity as to create difference in the X2 
Swarams. Only men endowed with musical ear can appreciate this. However, we 
have not yet come across any system where the sounding of a fifth and its mathematical 
calculations are exactly alike, if there had been such a system, he would not have said 
that the Sa-Pa system ever confounded him. It is certain that the relation between Sa 
and Pa is as important, and as consonant as the relation between a husband and the 
wife, the king and the subjects, the sour taste and the sweet, lamp and the oil, the 
flowing canal and its draining channel, and the body and the life. They are the funda- 
mental swarams from which every other swaram originates. Though Brahmam is the 
first cause of all external appearance, nothing is possible without Maya the Sakti. In 
the same manner, though Sa be the fundamental Swaram, yet no consonance can result 
unless Pa, which is nearly half as much again in sound as the Sa, sounds in perfect 
concord with it. In the same manner Sa and Ma are next in consonance as one is nearly 
half of the other in length of wire and in sound they stand in.the relation of i to i| nearly. 
The intervals Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma in an ascending scale become Sa-Ma and Sa-Pa respec- 
tively and Ma-Sa and Sa-Ma in the descending scale. Just as these Swarams stand out 
prominent in the ascending and descending scales they stand out marked in Ragams also. 
Any Ragam without the Swarams Ma and Pa will be insipid. We determine the other 
Swarams having these two as the standard. All the ancient treatises on music declare 
that there are four Srutis between Ma and Pa. All the trouble arose owing to our 
inability to determine these four Srutis. The intervals Sa to Ri have the same relation 
as Ma to Pa as regards sound. For example, let u$ substitute Pa-Ri for Sa-Pa. Then 
Pa stands for Sa, then the top Sa stands in the relation of Sa to Ma. The Tara Sa 
becomes Ma. If we take its fifth or Sa-Pa in the ascending scale it is Pa-Ri ; and in the 
descending scale it is Sa-Ma. The Ri that occurs between these two fifths must stand 
in the relation of Ma to Pa. So there must be 4 Srutis between Sa and Ri just as 
there are 4 Srutis between M A and Pa. This is the fundamental rule by which all 
Swarams are derived. Being ignorant of this fiindandental rule, one gives 3 Srutis bet- 
ween Maand Pa and another two Srutis; they not only give conflicting opinions in 
measurement and calculation, but try to prove on paper what they should practically 
demonstMe. As they were unable to get at the right way of determining these 
Swarams, one gave 22 Srutis, another 25, a third 27, and others 53 Srutis in the octave. 
Just as there is a whirlpool at the top surface when water goes under a bridge, there 
was a great whirlpool of doubt betwem\ the ascending and the desoendhig scales. Just 


a. 
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as the dried leaves that are caught in the whirlpool are tossed about here and there* so 
was the fate of these writers- We pity Mr. Bhagavatar who is also caught in this 
whirlpool in spite of his eminence ih South Indian music. We do not know how 
many more there are in the same pitiable plight. 

Only those who are confounded will acknowledge that there are 53 Sthanams 
in the octave when we proceed by the Sa-Pa system. As there is a slight difference 
between the calculation for Sa-Pa and its length of wire { » learned men advocate that 
in tuning the fifths we should make it slightly flatter than a perfect fifth. In other 
words, they say, that tuning should be done by ear and not by arithmetical mini-teness. 

When we proceed by fifths in an octave, that is by h (i)*i (D* >0 on* we 

have to double the measurements of the Swarams occurring in the higher octave ; th^n 
we shall find that there will be more than 22 Srutis in the octave. These measurements* 
again, will never come in a regular order* but backwards and forwards. This may be 
seen from Tables 8, 9 and 10. 

We shall give below a suggestion to find out how many Swarams will result 
in an octave when we proceed by the Sa-Pa series, but that the number could never 
be 53. liet us divide an octave into 1200 cents. Everybody thinks that Sa to Pa is 13 
Srutis, and that its length of wire is f of the whole. Proceeding by fifths the 13th 
Sruti should be obtained at the 13th step. If our friend Devadattan proceeds by fifths 
he ought to put his first step on the 13th Sruti. and then at the 4th which is 13th from 
the 1st and after that ori the following steps 13, 4, i;, 8, 21, 12, 3* 16, 7, 20, 11* 2, 
i5f t9* 10* I* i4, 5, 18* 9, 22. He will then come back to the place he started from. 
Now, if according to their theory* we add Sa and Pa to the 20 Srutis belonging to Ri 
Ga* Ma* Dha and Ni we get the 22 Srutis'. These Swarams appear also to satisfy the 
rules of Vadi and Samvadi. In the same way* when Sa to Ma is 9 Srutis if Sa and Pa 
are4dded to the 20 Srutis of Rr, Ga, Ma, Dha and Ni we get the 22 Srutis. 

Now* when we proceed by 'f from Sa* we get 701-955 cents out of 1200 for 
Pa. If we proceed over the octave deducting 1200 at each step* the 13th Sruti gives 
us 701*955 cents, the 4th Sruti 203*910 cents, the 17th Sruti 905*865 cents, the 8th Sruti 
407-820 cents* and Ma* the 9th Sruti gives us 341-055 instead of 498*045, in other words 
157 cents less. What is the use of saying we obtain the 22 Srutis in such an irregular 
way ? The criticism -of this system, the cents calculation and Srutisthanams are 
given in Table 1 1 page 294. 

In Table 9 page 288* we may find that the 22nd Sruti has 1043*010 cents. 
This ought to be 1200 cents. But it is 157 cents less or in other words some Srutis 
have been left out Agaki* in the Sa-Ma series, the 22nd Sruti has 157 cents more 
than 1200. Here we get a few Srutisthanams more. Seeing we get some Srutis 
less in the Sa*Pa series and some more in the Sa«Ma series when we proceed by | and 
f respectively* we clearly understand that there must be some other measurement for 
the two series and not | and Everybody will acknowledge that Sa-Pa is | and Sa- 
Ma is These two Swanuns are known to everybo4y« So* if we want to arrive at 
22 Srutis in an octave aoeording to.tho system of Sarnga Dev we must have a different 
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measurement for Sa and Pa. So, we must first determine the measurement of Sa-Pa 
and Sa-Ma if we want to derive 22 Srutis in the octave. 

If 1200 cents are distributed equally among 22 Srutis we get 54,^ for each 
Sruti. Then Ma which has nine Srutis should have 54^^ x 9 or 490*9 cents, and Pa 
with 13 Srutis should have 709*1 cents. Then the 22nd Sthanam in both the series 
will end with 1200 cents. Their cents, measurement, and Srutisthanams with the 
names of Srutis will be found iii the Table of Samga Dev given later on. 

It is only when we proceed by f and } that in tlie 1 ith Sthanam of the Sa-Pa 
series we get 52 cents, and in the same Sthanam of the Sa-Ma series 678} cents, 
with ^a difference of 157 cents. But if we look at the Table of Sarnga Dev we shall find 
that the 11 Sthanams of the two series get 600 cents each and that 52 cents come 
before 600 and 678^ after 600. When there is such an easy royal road why should 
Mr. Bhagavatar confound himself with his 53 Sthanams ? Perhaps this is an example 
of the Dharma of this Kali Yugam ! 

We can never arrive at the Dwavimsati Srutis if Pa and MAare taken as } and 
{. Mr. Shastrial who found that this did not give him his 22 Srutis makes 18+13=31 ; 
31 - 22=8 instead of 9 : and 19+ 13=32 ; 32-22=9 instead of 10 1 (Vide Table 8 page 286); 
will 22 taken from 31 give us 8, and 22 taken from 32 give us 9 ? If he errs in one 
place it would not matter much. He left out two of the Srutis of the Sa-Pa series and 
made them 22. His admirers not knowing that this was a dodge to get at the number 22 
got confounded. We have dwelt very clearly on this subject in our remarks on Mr. Shas- 
trial's theory of Srutis. If we take a measurement which will never give us the 22 
places we may go on until Doomsday without coming to an end I When such is the 
case, if he says that there are 53 subtle Srutis in the octave, that our ancestors have 
known and marked these to be the results of the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series and that 
they have picked out 22 of them here and there, how could other people swallow such 
a pill I Only silly people will be taken in. Do we read in any of the ancient works on 
music that our ancestors believed in it ? Does it stand to reason ? Can it be practi- 
cally demonstrated and proved by any one in the world ? Will men of understanding 
accept a theory which is contrary to Sruti, Yukti and Anubhavam ? 

The 53 Srutis and their names are something like the following myth which 
might easily deceive silly people There were three royal princes who were well 
known for their courage and good disposition. They lived in the city of nowhere 
(Soonyam). Two of the three were never bom while the third was never even con- 
ceived in the womb 1 ! 

However, we give below a circle showing the 53 Srutis and other details. 
He picks out 22 Srutis out of these 53, calls them by fancy names such as Dhenuka, 
Chetika, Chotika, Kodika, Nadika and Mayika I If all the 53 names were written out 
this will also become a huge Shastram just as 53 is an improvement on 22 1 We will 
not then require anything else to' destroy Karnatic music I We have already shown in 
Table 11 (p. 294) the method of arriving at the 53 Srutis by the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma 
series and the system of electing 22 out of them. We might see there clearly that the 
resultant Swarams of the two series do not agree with each other. 



We may see below the circle of Mr. Bhagavatar which is divided into 53 
compartments to show how the Srutis ace obtained by the Sa-Pa series. Therein we 
might also see how the aa Srutis are obtained by the ascending and descending series 
of the Sa-Pa system. 

TiBLE 21. 

The Chakaram showing how the Dwavimsati Srutis are obtained while 
Devadattan comes round by the right from the ist or the 54th place by the 
Sa-Pa series and Danava^ttan comes round by the left in the same way. 

(Chakram). 



00 : 
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When we notice this Chakram we find that there is not the slightest connec- 
tion between the system of Mercator, Poole, White, Bosailquet ftc., which divides 
an octave into 53 equal parts giving 31 to Sa-Pa and 22 to Sa-Ma, and the system of 
Mr. Bhagayatar which says that 53 Sthanams are obtained in an octave where Sa-Ga 
is 4, Sa-Pa | and Sa-Ma |. The Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma series come to perfection after 53 
Sthanams while in this system we get sometimes more and sometimes less than 53 
Sthanams which have either 4 cents more or 4 cents lesa (Vide Table 1 1 p. 294). While 
working towards the object of establishing the Dwavimsati Srutis of Sarhga Dev they 
commit themselves to the 53 Srutis which is completely antagonistic to his system and 
say that the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma system was the one in use among the ancients. We 
shall note below how this entirely conflicts with the system of Sarnga Dev. They 
attach so much importance to written Sruti but are entirely unconscious of the fact that 
ffieir view is against Sruti and that they spoil the existing Srutis. This may be seen 
from their essays. 

We must particularly observe the following so that we might clearly under- 
stand the 21st figure, the Chakram. 

1. The numbers in the first line of the outer edge of the Chakram point out the 
53 Srutis. 

2. In the second line may be seen the Sruti-steps which Devadattan takes by 
the Sa-Pa system in the ascending series proceeding by 31s. For example, he 
proceeds from the 1st step to the and or 32nd place, and thence to the 3rd or loth place 
which is 31st from it, and thence to the 4th or 41st place which is 31st from it, coming 
round by the right. 

3. The third line gives the Srutisthanams which he obtains by the descend- 
ing series proceeding round the left by 31s. For example, proceeding backwards from 
the 54th place by 3 is, he places his second step at 23, the third step at 45 and the fourth 
step at 14 and so on. 

4. The fourth line gives the Sthanams we obtain by the Sa-Ga series pro- 
ceeding by 17s. For example, the second step is at 18, the third at 35, the fourth at 
.52, the fifth at 16 and so on. 

5. In the fifth line of the Chakram, the top figures indicate the 12 Swara- 
sthanams of the Sa-Ma series, and the bottom figures the 12 Swarasthanams of the 
Lbukika Sampradayam. 

6. The sixth line gives the Srutis of the Swarams which correspond to the 
names of the 22 Srutis found in the seventh compartment. 

When we minutely observe these we shall find that there is no difference bet- 
ween these and those found in Table ii page 294. He has. picked out the 11 Sruti- 
sthanams of the ascending Sa-Pa series and the first 11 Swarasthanams of the sanle 
series -while descending. We have clearly dealt with tLese 2^ Svarcsthanams obtained 
in the'ascending and descending'Series of the Sa-Pa system, their cents calculation 
and have pointed out how they never come to an end within the. octave. We have also 
stated how is no connection between the modern system of proceeding by | and } 
and the system of Samga D^ proceeding by Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma. It^ is clearly seen 
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that they vainly attempted te get the calculations right by multiplying the fractions and 
fell back upon the meAod of setting it right by adding and subtracting the Sruti- 
sthanams ! The 22 Swarams must end in the octave by both the Sa-Pa and the Sa- 
Ma systems. Instead of showing the right calculation by which these series end with- 
in the octave, they pick out the first 1 1 in the Sa-Pa series and another 1 1 in the Sa- 
Ma series and reject the rest ! What is the earthly use of such a system ? To say 
that this is the view of the ancients, and that they did the same, is absurd. 

While Devadattan proceeded by the Sa-Pa series or by 31s, he came to grief 
at the 12th step and fell into a pit which was not found in the Dwavimsati system I In 
the same manner, Danavadattan proceeding backwards slipped at the 13th step which 
was against the. Dwavimsati system and his fate is still unknown ! ' So we find they will 
never reach the surface again if they try to come up by the Dwavimsati steps or S3 
steps ! With the exception of the first 11 steps of either of them, we are afraid whe- 
ther the other Sthana Enchants are like the Athichara Sancharam of the nine planets I 
The steps which they take and their mathematical calculations may be seen from the 
following table. 

TilLB 22 


Showing how the first Eleven Sthanams of the steps of Devadattan and 
Danavadattan while proceeding by the Sa-Pa series right and left have no 
connection whatever with the Dwavimsati Srutis. 


I. Thtfii|NMtf8m4atlislstfctil|fet. 


2. Tlsprilitsitf asamlsttulf tkiMt. 



1 


5 

6 

7 

8 
0 

10 

II 


1 + 31 = 
38+81-63= 
10+81 = 
41 + 31-63= 
19 + 31 = 
60+31-68= 
88 + 31-63= 
6+31 = 

37+31-68= 
16+31 = 


1 

Chandovati 

38 

Alapini 

10 

Rowdri 

41 

Ugra 

19 

Ihriti 

60 

Manda 

88 

Rakta 

6 

Uonjaai 

37 

Rohini 

16 

Vajrika 

46 

t«»evra 


1 

8 

3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 
8 

10 

11 


1+63-31 = 

H 

83 + 63-31 = 

46 

46 -31 = 

14 

14+63-31 = 

IS 

36 -81 = 

m 

6+63-31 = 

Bj 

87 + 63 - 31 = 

19 

49 -31 = 

18 

18 + 63-31 = 

40 

40 -31 = 

9 

9 + 68-81 = 

81 


Chaiidovati 

Maijam 

Kthobhini 

Xnxlha 

Madsnti 

Dayivati 

Kihiti 

Kumudvati 

Pratarani 

Ramya 

Raktika 

Sandipani 


46+31-63= 
84+ 31-68= 
8+31 = 


84 

8 

33 


Oovinda 


•* 


31 -31 = 
63 -31 = 
88 + 63- 81 = 


0 

88 


Oovinda 

h 


44 
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In the first part of the Table is shown how the 1 1 Sthanams are obtained 
while Devadattan proceeds by 31s and how he gets no further Sthanams to rest his tired 
feet. In the second part we show how Danavadattan comes to grief in the same way 
after the i ith step proceeding backwards. The ancients never contemplated a system 
like this nor did they pick out the 22 from the 53. It is clearly seen that this system is 
alien to South Indian music. 

Again, if we notice the intervals of the Srutis given in the Chakram we find 
they are very irregular, and this is contrary to the use of Srutis in South Indian music. 
We have already dwelt at length on these points in our criticism of the previous essay. 

Again, having first impressed the fact that if Devadattan proceeded by the Sa- 
Pa system and Danavadattan by the Sa-Ma series right and left they would go through 
5^ steps and end the octave. Mr. Shastrial found later on that this system could not 
stand ; and therefore he now suggests to his admirers that even' if they proceeded by the 
Sa-Ga system they would end the octave in the same number of steps. Just as | or 
Sa-Pa and J or Sa-Ma series do not support the Srutis of Sarnga Dev, the system of 
I or Sa-Ga also does not help him in any way. 

We have from the very beginning criticised the number of vibrations of 
the Ga (4th Sruti) obtained while proceeding by He gave 300 as the vibrations 
while it ought to be 303]!. We have to repeat the same criticism here as regards cal- 
culation of cents. The Ga with 300 vibrations gets 386-314 cents. He says he obtains 
all the Srutis while proceeding thiswise by the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series. We may 
see from the appended table that the Sa-Ga series will never be satisfactory, just as the 
Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series are, in giving 22 Srutis. 

We shall have to specially note the Sa-Ga system in the fourth compartment 
of the Chakram as it is a novel one. But this is nothing new as it has already been 
stated in line 19 of page 40 of the Third Conference report where it is known as i J or 
Gandhara Sruti. 

Here, knowing that the Ma-Pa, Tara Sa and other Sthanams are not obtained 
with the right measurement, he tries to prove their correctness by the Chakram. 

Sa-Ga or i should proceed by 386-315 cents at each step. In Table 23 we 
give the cents for all the 53 Srutis proceeding by the Sa-Ga series. 

Here, while we go on multiplying 386-315 by numbers i, 3. 3, 4, 5 all excess 
over 1200 are noted. The 54th Sruti or Tara Sa should end in 1200 cents whereas we 
get 74-695 cents in excess. In the second part of Table 23 the Srutis are arranged in 
the order of their cents. In other words, the respective measurement of each of the 53 
Srutis is noted. Of these, the Sa-Ma or the 22nd Sruti gets 502 for 498-450 or 4 cents 
more. Again, the 32nd Sruti or Pa (}) gets only 690-520 cents for 702 or 11 cents less. 
The 54th Sruti or Tara Sa has 1175-765 for 1200 or nearly 24 cents less. The Sa-Ga 
or the 18th has 362-800 cents. But if Sa-Ga or | occurs as the 19th Sruti what shall we 
say of such an irregular system ? Or else, it would be absurd to say that Sa-Ga proceeds 
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TABLE 23 

Showing that 53 Srutis are obtained in the Sa-Ga series =t or 386*315 cents 
according to Mr. Shastrlal and Mr. BhaEavatar 


Swarams that are obtained when 8a-Ga = 
I and the interval between Srutis is 
386*3 1 s cents. 


38 ,1093-655 

39 979-970 


0 

19 

386-315 

20 

772-630 

21 

1158*945 

22 

345*260 

23 

731-575 

24 

1117-890 

25 

304*205 

26 

690*520 

27 

! 

1076-835 ; 

28 

363-150 

29 

649-465 

30 

1035-780 

31 

233-095 

32 

608-410 

33 

994-735 

34 

181-040 

35 1 

567-355 

36 





by 17 steps. A system which gives 34 cents less in ^e place and 75 cents more 
in another to 1 are Sa must certainly be completely wrong. Men of understanding, of 
course, will never be misled. 
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We have seen that the above theory of the 22 Srutis will never hold good. 
According to Samga Dev there will be 2a Srutis in the octave, Sa to Pa being 13, and 
Sa to Ma 9. The following table shows his system very clearly. 

1. The first line from outside shows the numbers of the 22 Srutis. 

2. The second line of the first compartment gives the number of the Srutis 
obtained by the Sa-Pa series. It shows the Srutisthanams obtained by adding 13 and 
subtracting 22 wherever the number exceeds 22 ; for example, we have 13 as the first 
Sthanam, 13+ 13=26 ; 26-22=4 as the 2nd, 4+ 13=17 as the 3rd step and so on. 

3. The third line shows the Srutisthanams of the Sa-Ma series. That is 
9 has been added to each, and wherever the total exceeded 22, 32 has been subtracted. 

These two series correspond to the Sruti system of Sarnga Dev. The calcula- 
tion of cents for these Srutis and their measurements may be clearly seen in the system 
of Sarnga Dev which is given below. When we definitely obtain 22 Srutis by the two 
series there is no necessity for a new system which takes 1 1 from the Sa-Pa series and 
1 1 from the Sa-Ma series. As there is a difference between the systems of If and {and 
the Dwavimsati system of Samga Dev an attempt was made to mix together the Srutis 
of modern Karnatic music and the result was a curious admixture. 

The 22 Srutis are obtained at the 13th Sthayi in the Sa-Pa series. The same 
result at the 9th Sthayi in the Sa-Ma series. If Mr. Bhagavatar, who says that Pa 
is the 13th Sruti and Ma the 9th would only use his observation, all his doubts will 
clear in an instant like the dew before the rising Sun. Leaving this he says we pro- 
ceed 31 Sthayis by the Sa-Pa series and 22 by the Sa-Ma series. Kven proceeding by 
such a meth^, does his octave come to an end by the 22 Srutis ? No. Why then 
should he advocate this measurement ? That the 53 steps are Srutisthanams is not 
advocated in any of the musical works of our ancestors. Perhaps he was led away by 
the Western scientists like Thompson, Mercator, Poole, etc., who say that all the minute 
Srutis used in music may be ei^sily derived if we take Sa-Pa to be 9, Pa-Ki to be 8, 
Ri-Dha to be 9, and Ni-Ga to be 5. Was he consistent even there ? He changed it into 
a new system 9, 8, 5, 9, 9, 8, 5. What is to become of the system of Sangeeta Katna- 
karam ? If people like Mr. Shastrial and Bhagavatar who swear by existing Srutis 
do this, what shall we say about others ? We give due credit to Mr. Bhagavatar and 
his Guru Mr. Shastrial who were anxious to do good to the world by establishing the 
22 Srutis by hiding a few of the Srutis actually in use in South Indian music. 
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Ninth. 

The theory of M. R. Ry. Pratapa Ramaswaihi Bhagavatar Avl. 
that the Dwavimsati Srutis of Sarnga Dev 
and the Srutis of South Indian music are identical. 

When we note the essence of the essay of Mr. Bhagavatar read at the third 
Conference, we find that but of the 22 Srutis which he says he obtained by a new 
method, 17 are those of Deval and 15 are those of Nagoji Row. It is best not to take 
any notice of his theory because he has followed the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma system of 
the above two writers and has said nothing new. However, some of the other mem^ 
bers of the Tanjore Sangeeta Sabha may be mislead as regards the Srutis in use in 
South Indian music believing some of his Sootrams to be Shastraic. If such a thing 
happened, even the remnent of what is pure in Karnatic music may be completely des- 
troyed. So we think it necessary to prove from his essay that the Dwavimsati Srutis 
are not the ones in use in South Indian music. Hence the necessity of criticising him. 
It is more for the sake of his admirers than for anything else. 

He says in his essay read at the 3rd Conference 

3. All the following works on music unanimously declare that the Srutis are but 33. 
These works are Sangeetha Ratnakaram, Ragavibodham, Swaramelakalanidhi, Sangeeta Parijatam, 
Shadraga Chandrodayam, Chaturdandiprakasika and Sangeeta Saramritam. In some parts of 
the above works it is distinctly stated that there could be neither more nor less than 33 Srutis. 

3. I shall let you know of an easy method which I found out, so that any one might easily 
understand the 33 Srutis. 

4. Take a Tambur with a metallic string. Tighten the string by the Merus at each end. 
Having the centre of this string as the standard all the Srutis may be derived, whatever the length 
of the string might be. The sound of this string when struck gives us the standard Swaram 
Adhara Shadjam. 

5. If the string be divided into two parts and a pen-knife be placed in the centre, the 
octave to the first Sa will sound on either side of the penknife. 

6. If the string be divided into 3 equal parts and the knife be placed at the end of the 
first part, the Pa will sound on the right side and Tara Pa on the led. 

7. If the wire were divided into 4 equal parts then Suddha Ma will sound at the end of 
the first part on the right side, and Atitara Shadjam on the left. 

8. In the same way the division of it into 5 equal parts will give us Antara Gandharam 
and Atitarantara Gandharam. 

9. Likewise Sadharana Ga and Atitara Pa will result from a division of the wire into 6 
equal parts. 

10. AVe have now arrived at 5 'out of the aa Sthanams, namely (1) Sa, (a) Pa, (3) Suddha 
Ma, (4) Antara Ga and (5) Sadharana Ga. I shall show below how the other 1 7 Sthanams can 
be derived from these 4 Sthanams omitting the Sa. 

The figure given below will help in understanding what we stated above 
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Scale of the Tfaambur. 


I 

I 


Sa G 

a G 

A M 

A h 


/ ' 






Pa Ga Sa Pa 8a 

(6) (6) (4) (8) (3) 


The numbers refer to those in imm 10 above. 

11. If the Sadharana Ga be made into Sa» and the measurement of the wire after it be 
left out, and if the other portion before it be made into ^ equal parts, on the right side of the first 
part will sound Pa. (Taken from Adhara Sa it will be Ky.siki Ni). On the left side w'ill sound 
Tara Sruti Ki. In the same way the division of the wire into 4 equal parts will give us Suddha 
Ma on the right and Tara Suddha Ma on the left. (From Adhara Sa it will give us Dwisrutr Diia). 

12. In the same manner, make An tara Gandhara the Sa, divide the length of the wire 
before it into 3 and 4 equal parts, on the right side you will get Pa and Ma, but on the left side 
Tara Dwisruti Ri and Tarantara Gandharam in Trisruti Dha. (From Adhara Sa they will be 
Kakali Ni and Trisruti Dha. 

13. Again, from Suddha Ma as Sa, by the like division of the wire into 3 and 4 parts 
you will get Pa and Ma. (Taken from Adhara Sa they will be Tara Sa and Suddha Ni). So wc 
have obtained another 5 Srutis or 10 in all. See the figure below. 

Adhara Sadha Antam 811 Dwi Tri Su Ky Kh Middle. 

Sa Ga Ga Ma Pa Dha Dha .Ni Ni Ni 8a 
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14. We shall now try to determine the remaining is Srutis. Let uk assume the Suddha 
Ni given in the figure to be Pa. This is how we derive Adhara Sa from it. We know that 
Pa sounds at the end of the first part when the wire is divided into three- So, if Suddha Ni be 
taken for Pa and if the measurement for the above Sthanam be a parts in front, the remaining will 
be one part. So add on this latter after the Ni Sthanam and place the knife there. That which 
sounds here will be the Adhara Sa for the Suddha Ni Pa- (But from Adhara Sa it will be 
Suddha Ga)* 

15. If we make this Suddha Ga into Sa, and divide the space over it into four equal parts, 
that which sounds in the f of the wire will be Ma to it (from Adhara Sa it will be Ekasruti Dha). 


Now we have determined r a Snitisthanams. 


t 6 . Let us pitxxed to find out the other 10. Convert Ekasruti Dha into Pa, do as be- 
fore} it will be Ekasruti Ri in relation to Adhara Sa. If Ri be made Sa and the Ma sounded, then 
it will be Ekasruti Ma in relation to Adhara Sa. 
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17. In the same way if we suppose Dwisruti Diia and Trisruti Dha to be Pas and derive 
Sas from them, then those Sthanams will be Dwisruti Ri and Trisruti Ri in relation to Adhara 
Sa. If wc make these two Ris into Sa and derive Mas from them they will give us Dwisruti Ma 
and Trisruti Ma respectively in relation to Adhara Sa. Now we have determined 18 Sthanams 
clearly. 

18. There are foui' more to be found out. If we divide into 3 equal parts the distance of 
wire between the Poorva Mcru and Pa or divide the whole length of wire between the two Merus 
into nine equal parts, Chathusruti Ri will sound in either case if wc place the knife at the end of 
the first part. Or again, if wc suppose Pa to be Ma the same Sthanam will result in relation to 
Adhara .Sa. On the left side will sound the Chathusruti Ri of the 5th Sthayi. If this were made 
Sa, the fifth from it will be Chathusruti Diia in relation to Adhara Sa. 

19. If the above Chathusruti Dha were made into Ma and if wc proceed to the fifth place 
wc derive Tivra Ga in relation to Sa. 

20. If the above Tivra Ga were made Sa and if wc proceed 5 Sthanams we get 
Tivra Kakali Ni in relation to Adhara Sa. 

Now we know the 22 Srutis. 

2J Wc see how these 22 Srutis arc related to each other. This is the view of ancient 
writers like the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram. Wc might also notice the Vadi-Samvadi rela- 
tions here which arc spoken of in those Granthams. 

It appears that Mr. Bhagavatar is a Sanskrit .scholar. He seems to have read 
many Sanskrit works on music. Though it is possible to derive Srutis from Sa-Pa, Sa- 
M A and Sa-Ga which are perfect in their Vadi-Samvadi relationship, yet we must remem- 
ber that the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram nowhere says that Sa-Pa, Sa-Ma and Sa-Ga 
are the same as } and Again, the author of Parijatam who rejected 10 out of 
the 22 Srutis, though he gives the measurements j, { never mentions i- However, 
Mr, Bhagavatar must certainly know that he gave these measurements after his 
experience of the Veena. We have already pointed out in connection with Deval’s 
theory of Srutis, that even while proceeding by | or Sa-Pa series according to Parija- 
tam, we get, in the 5th step, a difference of 3 J and vibrations tor Ga and Ni, that he has 
given up these slight differences and made the Srutis 300 and 450 vibrations exactly, and 
that this is contrary to the system of Parijatam. We see similar mistakes here also. When 
we take the mere measurement of the Sa-Pa series without troubling ourselves about 
the sound we see that Pa gets an increase of i in 350 cents, comparing the sound of it 
from experience with that of the measurement. This slight increase gathers force 
when wc proceed by fifths as Sa-Pa, Pa-Ri, Ri-Dha, Dha-Ga and Ga-Ni whereas it 
loses (cents) while proceeding by fourths into Sa-Ma. So there is a good deal ot 
difference between the two series. These differences might be clearly seen in our 
table of Karnatic Srutis. It is for this very reason that Western scientists say from 
experience that in tuning by fifths, we must have them slightly flat. 

I. . According to him I is the 13th Sruti by the Sa-Pa series, f, the 4th Sniti, 
H is the 17th Sruti, It is the 8th Sruti and |f| is the 2i§t Sruti. After this by the Sa-Ma 
series he derives 1 as the gth Sruti, tv as the 18th, H as the 5th, ^ as the 14th, HI as 
the 1st and as the loth. 
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2. Again from Antara Ga or J, by the Sa-Ma series he derives f as the i6th 
Sruti, j% as the 3rd and f} as the 12th Sruti and by Sa-Pa series as the 20th. 

3. Again he makes { the 6th Sruti and from it by the Sa-Ma series he 
obtains j as the 15th Sruti, as the 2nd, || as the i ith and by Sa-Fa series { as the 
19th Sruti. 

We notice here that most of his Srutis resemble those of Deval with the 
exception of the ist, the loth, the 12th and the *4th which differ only very slightly 
from those of Deval. We have already said that Deval has not proceeded by the 
system of Sangeeta Ratnakaram. We have to repeat the same remark here also. 
Clements and Bhandarkar who have given the same calculations have distinctly declared 
that those Srutis belonged to Hindustani and not Karnatic music. Karnalic musicians 
will never accept these .Srutis when they know clearly that they belong to Hindustani 
music. If Ml-. Bhagavatar had clearly grasped the meaning of the author of Sangeeta 
Ratnakaram he would never have committed himself like this. The opinion of Sarnga 
Dev is that there should be 22 Srutis in the octave ; they must rise gradually with 
equal number of cents, without admitting other Srutis in the middle. While such 
is the case how did Mr. Bhagavatar dare to give a system of Srutis irregular in order, 
quite contrary to that of Sarnga Dev and palm it on others as the theory of 
Sarnga Dev ? 

For example, if we suppose a Sthayi to be 1200 cents, we must get 22 Srutis 
with S4i cents each. On the other hand he has Srutis with irregular cents like 90, 22, 
71, 22, 90, 22, 71, 22, 90 and 90 and says they are the Srutis of Sarnga Dev. It is 
quite clear from the Sootrams of Sarnga Dev that a Sthayi with 22 Srutis should have 
54i cents for each Sruti if we suppose the whole octave to be 1200 cents. Just as he 
is strong in afTirming that the octave has 22 Srutis, he must al.so strongly affirm that 
the octave has 22 Srutis. and that these Srutis should have regular and 
equal intervals. On the other hand it he affirms one Sruti to have 22 cents 
which is less than half of 54^, another to have 71 cents which is ij|, a third to have 
90 cents which is ij ol the standard taken, is he not going altogether against the 
system of Sarnga Dev ? Will not men of common sense laugh at his theory which gives 
22 for one Sruti, 90 which is four times as large for another, and 71 which is three 
times as large for a third ? 

If we assume 22 as the number of Srutis in an octave, J and i will never be 
Ma and Pa respectively. If there is no unanimity as regards the calculations of Ma 
and Pa which are perfectly consonant with Sa, how could other Swarams agree ? 
For example, Ma which is f of the whole should have 498 cents and Pa which is } 
should have 702 cents. Instead of that, Ma the 9th Sruti, gets 491 cents ft.e. 7 cents 
less) while Pa, the i3lh Sruti gets 709 (i.r. 7 more). We who find fault even 
with great Vidwans when they err even to the slightest extent in tuning the 
Tambura, and make fun of singers when they sing out of tune even to the extent 
of a hair breadth, if we give out such conflicting theories what shall we say about 
them ? We need not dilate more on this. 

Other details may be found in Table 25. 
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Id the ind col. ef the above table we find that the s Swarams' Ri, Ga, Mai 
Dha and Nt have four Snitis each, while Sa and Pa have one Sniti each. Thia it 
quite contrary to the view of Samga t)ev. The names of the Snitis also, it n uat be 
noticed, are not those of Sarnga Dev but which are found in the modern work of 
Venkatamakhi namely Chaturdandiprakasika If we notice again the fractions of 
the Srutisthanams in col. 4, we find that the 17 Srutis, a, 3, 4, $,6.1,^, ti, 13, 15, 16, 
17, iS> 19, 30 , 21 and aa have the same fractions as the Srutis of Deval (Vide 3rd 
col. of Table 3, P. 355 ). We have pointed them out in col. 9. We have already 
remarked that they are based on the system that Sa-Pa=|, but which will never give 
us the right Srutis. The fractions * » if w and i are used conveniently for the 
purpose of demonstrating to those who have no ear for music. That they will never 
suit Karnatic music may be seen from the system of Karnatic music to be given 
later on. 

Again, his calculations for Srutis i. 8, lo, 12 and 14 differ from those of 
Deval. The same calculations are found in Tables 10, ti and 12 of Subraroania 
Sastrial of 53 Srutis fame (Vide cols. 13, 14 and 15 of the above Table 25). If we notice 
the intervals between Srutis in col. 6, we shall find that while Ri> Gai Dha and Ni are 
regular with 90, 227 71 1 and 22 cents, we see that Ma has 90* 90, 22 and 71. In the same 
manner Pa has 22 and Sa 90. If we sing Grahaswaram with intervals so varied, 
the result will be glorious! Only gods and Mr. Bhagavatar must appreciate the 
celestial music I ! Samga Dev never gave such measurement. 

Besides the above, Mr. Bha^vatar read an essay at the Sixth Conference 
under the heading The 22 Srutis in use in Aryan music Here he gives the same 
views given above but confirms them in the following words 

(4) "Just as Gnostics in the world believe in the existence of one God and four Vedas, 
so they also believe that there are only aa Srutis in Aryan music. Again just as the Vedas are 
the chief means by which God could be understood, so are ihe musical Sbastras of writers begin- 
ning from Bharata, MaUnga, Dattila, Kohala and Narada and ending with Samga Dev. But 
after Samga Dev, the writers Somanath, Ahobila, Ramamatya, Pundareekavittala, Venkatamakhi 
and Thulaja Maharejah and their works Ragavibodharo, Sangeetba Parijatsm, Swaramelakalanidhi 
Shadraga Chandrodayam, Chaturdandiprakasika and Sangeeta Saramritham treat only about 
Sniti, Swaram, Gramam and Moorchana, more or less adopting the views of the writers of the 
earlier period. Those who have read these works will clearly see that as regards Ragam, Talam 
and other parts their theories ait conflicting. 

Of these ancient works only " Bharata Natya Shastram** written by Bharata is in print ; 

I have read this book. It is difficult to obtain the other works.** 

(5) "Therefore it is a well-known fact that from time Immemorial there are only at Srutis 
in Aryan music. In the Bharata Natya Shastram also, which 1 have quoted above, the Srutis are 
given as ss. In the sSth Chapter of thp book it is said 

** From theahove Slokaa it is dear there are only sa Srutis. I have only quoted the 
Sbkaa neccesaiy for the^Srutie from Ptakrit. 1 have not quoted the others. 

The Grandhamknoww as "Sangeeta IUtnakafam’* writt^ by Samga Dev who ia 
also known as " Nlsaanka " adopts thi view of Bharata In many reepect a . Therefore ell Vidwena 
will agree that Sengeeta Ratnakaraih Is an eotoettcit guide to go by * 
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(6) “Among Smritis there is one known as “ Yajnyavalkya Smriti It is held in as 
great esteem by the ancients as the Smriti of Manu. It has a commentary known as “ Mitak- 
sharee 'Fhe period of the author of this commentary seems to be far anterior to that of 
Sarnga Dev. There it is said, that in a particular sloka the term “ Sruti ” means one of 2 a Srutis 
and the term “ Jati ” means one of 18 Jatis, namely seven Suddlia Jatis in Shadjagramam and 
1 1 Vikriti Jatis in Madhyamagramam- Therefore there is not the slightest doubt that Srutis 
are but 32/' 

(7) In the * Mahavakya Vivarana Bhashyam of Sri Sankaracharyar our Jagat Guru, 
where he speaks about the differences in Nadam he says that there are 22 different kinds of 
Nadaiu. As we all have the greatest respect for our Guru, it is clear that the time of Sri 
Sankaracharyar is prior to that of the commentator on “ Yajnyavalkya Smriti So even the 
great saints say there are only 22 Srutis. No body could possibly controvert this.’' 

> ■ 

(^) “ So when it is clearly stated in the ancient works that Srutis arc but 22, the 
position of men who add two to them and say they are 24 or subtract two from them and say there 
are only 20. is altogether untenable. Those who say so only display thjpir ignorance. Again 
in the chapter on Srutis in Sangeeta Ratnakaram where he speaks about the difference between 
Srutis, he says there is only one Sruti. He further says there, that there may be 2 kind.s of 
Srutis, three kinds, four kinds, nine kinds, 22 kinds, 66 kinds, or multitude of Sruti.s. But later 
on criticises the other kinds but establishes 2 a Srutis on a firm basis after quoting a number of 
arguments in favour of it. There he never says the number 24 as regards Srutis. If there had 
been an ancient work which spoke about 24 Srutis, he would certainly have made mention of it. 
So it is clear that such a work was never in existence. Even if such an one was in existence and 
1 brought it before the public, I will be pooh-poohed by musicians as it will be contrary to ancient 
recognised works." 

(9) Again, our Tamil Pandits know very well that in the Tamil works Silappadhikaram’* 
and “ Chathurakaradi" the seven Swarams, Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, DiiAand Ni are known respective- 
ly as Kural, Thuttham, Kaikkilai, Oolai, Hi, Vilari and Tharam, and the Srutis belonging to each 
Swaram are known as “ Mathras” etc. 

So even Tamil works say there are only 22 Srutis, so we must confess our utter inability 
to controvert it.” 

(10) “ My Aryan friends ! it is a matter well known to you all that only 33 Srutis have 
been in use from ancient times up to the present day in Aryan music. This I have definitely pro- 
ved having for my support the ancient recogni^ writings on music such as Bharata Natya Shas- 
tram ; you will also accept the fact that those who read those works have not only made use of them 
themselves but also taught the same to their disciples, and that even those who were not 
learned enough to understand the Sanskrit works have followed the practice of the learned up to 
this day. I have only reminded you of the facts already known to you, just acting the part of a 
stick which brightens up a lamp dimly burning. If we find fault with an ancient theory, 
not knowing the real meaning of ancient works and propagate a new theory just because those 
works do not subscribe to our own views, even ordinary people will be afraid to accept it as they 
are not supported by Shastras. Even if they do accept it they will not only derive no credit from 
it but will bring down upon them the dishonour of the world. They will hang between the two 
roads and lose all happiness in this world and the next." 
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(i i) At the present day, many richmen, Sanskrit Pandits and musicians of the North in* 
Bombay, Calcutta and Poona have formed themselves into Sabhas for the purpose of improving 
the music of their country. They make. researches into ancient musical works for the purpose of 
dispelling their doubts. The result of all their researches is that they find the ancient methods 
most satisfactory and so do not attempt anything new, like the man Choku who was quite satisfied 
with the old Choku ! They print journals like ** Lakshya Sangeetam ” and Hindustani Sangeetam 
and teach their own countrymen by distributing them broadcast and send them to us also. 
Moreover they consider our Karnatic music far superior to their own. This may be seen in many 
of their Grandhams. These are facts well known to you.'* 

(12) " I request the all knowing, all noble, all religious and all generous members of this 
Sabha to try their best through the means of this Sabha to develop the Ar3'an music on ancient 
Shastraic lines, so that it may spread everywhere as in ancient times.” 

In section (4) given above, he says that Hharata, Matanga Rishi, Dattila, 
Kohala, Narada, Sarnga Dev and others were the pioneers of the science of music, 
while Somanatha, Ahobila Pandit, Ramamatya, Pundareeka Vittala. Venkata Makhi, 
Tulaja Maharaja and others came after them. If we examine them we find, that among 
them, there are advocates of 22 Srutis, besides others who speak about the Srutis of 
Karnatic music. When we notice the system of the author of Parijatam, who says he 
takes after Narada, we find that Pa has |, while Chaturdandiprakasikaof Venkatamakhi, 
who proceeds also by speaks about the Srutis in use in Karnatic music. But Mr. 
Bhagavatar says in the 5th section that all the above writers subscribe to the 22 
Srutis. He says that the Bharata Natya Shastram, the most ancient of Granthams, 
speaks about 22 Srutis only and that Sangeeta Ratnakaram, which came after it, is also 
an excellent guide and that also speaks about 22 Srutis only. We are not concerned 
here with the Srutis of Aryan music. Jt is to be noted that Mr. Bhagavatar whose 
object was to speak about the Srutis in Karnatic music goes off to speak about those of 
Aryan music. He further says that the later treatises adopt the view of the former 
ones as regards Sruti, Swaram, Gramam and Moorchana but as regards Ragam and 
Tbalam they give conflicting opinions. We daily come across many a rule and mantram 
which are found in books hu\ are never put into practice. In the same way it is a 
habit with a few writers to pretend to know things said in the books of their ancestors 
of which they are really ignorant and to display their scholarship by giving strange 
names to things which they know ! 

He says again in section (6) that inasmuch as Mitakshara, the com- 
mentator on Yajnyavalkya Smriti, who lived before Sarnga Dev, speaks of 22 Srutis, 
there is not the slightest doubt about the truth of the 22 Srutis. 

Again in section (7) he says that as ** Maha Vakya Vivarana Bhashyam” of 
Sri Sankaracharya refers to 22 Nadams, no body could controvert the theory of 
22 Srutis. 

In section (8) it is said that those who say there are either more or less than 22 
Srutis in the octave only display their ignorancei and that Sarnga Dev speaking about 
different kinds of Srutis says there is only one kind, there are 2 kinds, 4 kinds, 9 kinds, 
22 kinds, 66 kinds of Srutis, yea, there are multitudes of Srutis, and that he has ptatad 
out 22 out of them. 
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The 9th Section fiays that there could be only 22 Srutis, as the fact is support- 
ed by the Tamil works Silappadhikaram and Chathurakaradi. 

In the loth Section he emphasises the fact that only 22 Srutis are in use even 
at the present day in Aryan music and that no body should gainsay it. 

In the I ith Section he speaks how many Vidwans in Bombay, Calcutta and 
Poona have organised Sabhas for making researches into music and how they are satis- 
fied with the old ways and how they are singing according to tradition saying that the 
old Choku was quite enough for them ! Again he says how they hold the Karnatic 
music of the South in higher esteem than their own, which fact is supported by their 
writings. 

We all know very well that many Vidwans in the North have organised Sabhas 
for making researches into the Srutis of Indian music and are trying their best to 
establish their theories. We have discussed the theories of some of them in the Second 
Part such as (i) Sahasrabuddhi, (2) Raja Surendra Mohan Tagore, (3) K. B. Deval, 
(4) E. Clements and (5) Dr. Bhandarkar. We find very conflicting opinions among 
them. Besides these, Chinnasami Mudaliar, M.A., who had taken so much pains as re- 
gards Indian music, is quite satisfied with 12 Swarams and says, in his remarks about 
Srutis, that we should not interfere in this matter which is so full of difficulties. So we 
find that the conclusion of Mr. Bhagavatar is that as we are unable to come to any 
definite conclusions as regards Srutis, let us be singing in the old way without worry- 
ing ourselves about Srutis and let us be saying there are only 22 Srutis as Sarnga Dev 
has said so I 

Further, we have never heard about the term Aryan music nor read about it 
in any book hitherto. We do not think it right that we should call it Arya Sangeetam 
because the Aryans alone were singing it or that everything written in Sanskrit is the 
monopoly of the Aryans. 

We may deduce from the above that the Northerners who are proficient in 
Aryan Music and in the Aryan language have their music after the Hindustani system 
and that they think highly of Karnatic music. We have dwelt at length on this in 
Part I. 

We have adduced many arguments criticising the views of the advocates of 22 
Srutis that they are not after Sarnga Dev nor suited to Karnatic music. There is no 
connection whatever between the Srutis of the Sa-Pa series and the Dwavimsati Srutis 
of Sarnga Dev. 

We are of opinion that the theory of 22 Srutis in the octave will never hold. 
We shall find later on that this system was put forth in later days by writers who 
were completely ignorant of the Srutis of the Tamil country where the three Angams 
of Tamil, lyal, Isai, and Natakam were in use.- It is not wise to blindly affirm like the 
man who said that the hare he had caught had only three legs, that because such works 
were only found in Sanskrit, all that is written in Sanskrit is infallible. While speak- 
ing about the Srutis in use in the Karnatic country which is full of Tamil Vidwans 
who were bold enough to speak the truth even before Paramasivam saying,” a fault is 
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a fault even though committed by Paramasiwam who has an eye in his forehead", is it 
relevant to say that there are 22 Srutis in use in Aryan music ? If Mr. Bhagavatar 
would only deeply consider the matter he would find that his 22 Srutis and the Srutis 
of the Karnatic music will never agree and it will be impossible to make any kind of 
Ganam with the help of the former. 

In shorti Mr. Bhagavatar does not follow either Sangeeta Ratnakaram or 
Parijatam. Without examining what Swarams are used in the Karnatic Ragas which 
he himself sings traditionally he only blindly affirms the existence of 22 Srutis. Did 
he examine whether the Swarams occurring in Ragams like Kalyani, Todi and Shankara- 
bharanam, which he is in the habit of singing at the present day, will come right in an 
instrument with 22 Srutis ? 

Like those eminent (?) men who fly off into a rage when all argument fails, he 
also does when he finishes his argument on the Dwavimsati Srutis ! We do not know 
what the fate of the 22 Srutis will be ! In short, his adopting the view of Parijatam 
and discarding that of Ratnakaram by saying there are 22 Srutis is completely wrong 
and will never suit Karnatic music. 

Besides this, it is also necessary to look into the 1 able which Mr. Bhagavatar 
gives as regards the names of Srutis. We see there that there are different names 
given in the different books for Srutis. The names of Srutis and their Srutisthanams 
are different in different writers. Again, as .there were varied views as regards Srutis 
many have attempted to remedy it by putting' down in the form of books the views that 
were prevalent during their time. Mr Bhagayatar declares that these books do not 
agree with each other in matters of Ra^am and Thalam, but we shall see from the 
Tables that they do not agree in Srutis and their names either. 

There is a great difference in the number and names of Ragas in use at the 
time of the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram and the later period. 

By Table 26 we find that there were 19 Swarams in all, 7 .Suddha and 12 Vik- 
riti Swarams. There is reason to believe that inasmuch as there werd only 19 Karta 
Ragas, he might have created 19 Melams to suit the 19 Swarams. 

According to Parijatam we shall find 29 Swarams in Table 27, 7 Suddha, 5 
Vikriti, and 17 further Vikriti Swarams. 

Shadraga Chandrodayam gives 17 Swarams in ail, of which 7 are Suddha 
Swarams, 7 Vikriti and 3 more Swarams in ordinary use. 

Seventeen Swarams are mentioned in Ragavibodham, of which 7 are Suddha 
Swarams and 10 Vikriti. 

Swaramelakalanithi, on the other hand, gives 7 Suddha Swarams, 7 Vikriii 
Swarams in all 14 and 4 Swarams allied to the Suddha and Vikriti Swarams. 

Chathurdhandiprakasika has 16 Swarams, 7 Suddha and 9 Vikriti; of which 
the 9th and 22nd are common ; while Sangeeta Saramritam gives 17, 7 Suddha and 10 
Vikriti Swarams of which the 9th, the 13th and the 22nd are common. 

The different views may be^clearly seen from the Table. I'he various authors 
speak of 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22 and 29 Srutis. If so many different Srutis and different 
names could be found in Madhya Sthayi which has half the length of wire, we must 
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TABLE 26 

Suddha and Vikriti Swarams according to Sangita Ratnakaram. 

Page 57 of the Fourth Gmference Report of the Sangeeta Vidya Mahaiana Sangham* 

.S 

Suddha Swarams. Vikriti Swarams. -2 


1 



2 

8 

4 

5 

1 




I. Kysika Nishadam 

3 


2 




2. Kakali Nishadam 

4 


3 




3. Chyutha Shadjam 

2 


4 

I. 

Suddha Shadiam 

4. Achyutha Shadjam 

2 

1 

7 

2. 

ft 

Rishabham ... 

( Chatursruti Rishabham 
\ or, Vikriti Rishabham ,.. 

4 

10/9 

9 

3 - 


Gandharam ... 




10 




6. Sadharana Gandharam 

3 

32/37 

11 




7. Antara Gandharam 

4 

12 




8. Chvuta Madhyamam 

2 


13 

4 - 

If 

Madhyamam ... 

9. Achyuta Madhyamam 

2 

4/8 

16 



10. Trisruti Panchamam 

3 






11. Kysika Panchamam 

4 

3/2 

17 

5 * 

If 

Panchamam ... 

1 

! 

1 


20 

6. 

0 

Dhaivatam 

f Chatusruti Dhaivatam | 
* 1 or, Vikriti Dhaivatam ... 

4 

6/3 

22 

7. 

»» 

Nishadham 

1 

16/9 


Suddha Swarams 7. Vikriti Swarams 12. 


Suddha and Vikriti Swarams 19. 



conclude that the works are entirely conflicting. We clearly see further that though 
each of them makes mention of 32 Srutis, in ordinary use they seem to have used a 
variety of Swarams. But they all agree in saying there are 7 Suddha Swarams. Even 
there we And that the author of Parijatam differs in respect to 4 Swarams, while he 
agrees with others as regards Ma, the 9th Sruti, Pai the 13th Sruti and Ni, the 22nd 
Sruti. 

Besides this, we And that with the exception of the author of Parijatam, others 
have followed the system of Sarhga Dev in having the Srutis as 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3 and 
2. On the whole, we And that as regards the number of Srutis in a Sthayi there is 
difference of. opinion (i) as regards the number (2) as regards the names of Srutis and 
(3) that even as regards the Sapta Swarams the author of Parijata m gives different 
Sihanams. 
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TABLE 27 


Suddha and Vikriti Swarams of the Sangita Parijatam. 

Page 58 of the Report of the Fourth Conference of the Sangita Vidya Mahajana Sangham. 


d 

Z, 




'5 

SJ 

Suddha Swarams. 

Vikriti Swarams. 

Vikriti Swarams. 

u 

CO 




1 

2 

3 

4 

1 



' I. Poorva Kishabham. 

2 


1. Komala Kishabham. 

! 

3 

I. Suddha Kishabham... 


2. ,1 Gandharam. 

4 



3. Tivra Kishabham. 

6 , 

2. „ Gandharam... 


4. Tivratara Kishabham 

6 


2. Tivra Gandharam ... 


7 



5. „ Gandharam. 

8 


i 

6. Tivratama „ 

9 

3. „ Madhyamam. 

i 

7. Ati Tivratama ,, 

10 



8. Tivra Madhyamam. 

11 


3. rivra Madhyamam. 1 


12 


1 

9. 7 'ivratama Madhyamam. 

13 

4. „ Panchamam. 

1 

ro. Ati Tivratama „ 

14 



II. Poorva Dhaivatam. 

16 


4. Komala Dhaivatam. < 


16 

5. „ Dhaivatam ... 


12. Poorva Nishadam. 

17 



13. Tivra Dhaivatam. 

18 

6. „ Nishadam ... 


14. Tivratara Dhaivatam. 

19 


5. Tivra Nishadam ... 


20 



15. „ Nishadam. 

21 



16. Tivratama „ 

22 

7. 7 *ara Shadjam 


17. Atitivratama ,, 


Suddha Swarams 7. Vikriti Swarams 5. Vikriti Swarams 17. 


I Suddha and Vikriti Swarams 29. 

I liowever, every one of them has mentioned the term 22 Srutis. Putting to- 

gether the views of these authors which say there are 14, 16, 17, i«, 19, 20, 22 and even 
I 29 Srutis and that of Sarnga Dev who says the Srutis are i, 2, 4* 9* 22, 66 yea there 

j are multitudes of Srutis, we may come to the definite conclusion that according to 

I these authors the number of Srutis is in a glorious state of uncertainty ! We are driven 

to the necessity, therefore, of supposing that these authors erred in interpreting the 
I music that has been in use from ancient times among the inhabitants of South Madura 

I and the scholars of the three Tamil Sangams. Mr. Bhagavatar who said that the 
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TIILE28. 

Suddha and Vikriti Swarams 

Suddha and Vikriti Swarams 

mentioned in 

mentioned in 

Shadraga Chendrodaya. 

Ragavibodham. 

Page 59 of the Report of the Fourth Conference of the Sangita Vidya Mahaiana Sangam. 



xs Suddha Swarams. Vikriti Swarams. Buddha SwaramsJ Vikriti Swarams, 



1. S. Shadjam ..J 
a. S. Rishabham. I 

3. S. Gandharam. 


1. Kysika Nishadam ... 

2. Kakali ^ ,, 

3. Laghu Sadjam 



S. Madhyamam 


5. S. Panchamam. 
5 . S. Dhaivatam... 


4. ChatU8rutiRishabhain* 

5. Sadharana Gandharam 

6. Antara Gandharam ... 

7. Laghu Madhyamam... 

8. Pan. Sruti Madhyam* 

9. Laghu Panchamam ... 


.S. Shadjam 
. S. Rishabham. 

. S. Gandharam. 


1. Kysika Nishadam. 

2. Kakali Nishadam. 
5. Mridu Shadjam. 


S. Madhyamam 


> S. Panchamam. 
, S. Dhaivatam... 


4. Tivra Rishabham 

5. Sad. Gandharam. 

6. Antara 

7. Mri. Madhyamam 

8. Tivrtara „ 

9. Mrid Panchamam. 


7. S. Nishadam ... 10. Chat. Dhaivatam* ...b. S. Nishadam ... lo.Tivra Dhaivatam. 


Suddha. 1 Viknti 

r Suddha 1 

Vikriti 

Swanns 7. J Swanns 10. 

1 Swarams y. j 

Swarams 10. 

Suddha and Vikriti Swarams 17. ' 

LSuddha and Vikriti Swarams 17. 

* Swarams marked thus are in practice. 



later authors are at one vrith the ancient writers in Sruti» Swaram, Gramam and 
Moorchana, never cared to look into the table of Srutis given by himself. In the same 
manner there is no unanimity in Ragam and Thalam, he says. Just because there is a 
difference as regards the names of Ragas as well' as the Swarams and Srutis used in 
Arohanam and Avarohanam, we hkve taken so much trouble in enquiring into them 
When we notice the views of modern authors also we find there is anything but unani- 
mity in their opinions. We hope Mr. Bhagavatar will take cognisance of this at least 
in the future. No sane man builds a house whose foundations are made up of heaps of 
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TABLE 29. 

Prakriti and Vikriti Swar^ms as mentioned in Swaramela Kalanidhi. 

Page 60 of the Report of the Fourth Conference of the Sangita Vidya Blahaiana Sangam. 


Suddha Swarams. 


Vikriti Swarams. 


Vikriti Swarams. 



1. Suddha Shadjam. 

2. „ Rishabham. 

3. ,, Gandh.nram. 


Madhyamam 

Panchamam. 

Dhaivatam. 

Nishadam... 


1. Kysika Nishadam 

2. Kakali Nishadam 

3. Chyuta Shadja Nishadam 


I. Shatsruti Dhaivatam 


2. Panchasruti Rishabham. 
4. Sadharana Gandharam ... 3. Shatsruti Rishabham 
5* Antara Gandharam 
6. Chyu. Pan. Gandharam... 

Chyu. Pan. Madhyamam. 4. Panchasruti Dhaivatam. 


Suddha .Swarams 7. 


Vikriti Swarams 7. 


Prakriti and Vikriti Swarams 14., 


rhese four are allied to the 
Prakriti and Vikriti 
Swarams 


irregular stones. The term 22 becomes the real cause why Indian music is pooh- 
poohed as. music which does not agree even in Srutis and as a science without 
foundation. 

If we notice the two pages of Table 31 we shall find a vast difference between 
the number of the Srutis and the names of Srutis given. It is clear that Swaramela- 
kalanidhi* Chathurdandiprakasika and Sangeeta Saramritam were written after 
Sangeeta Parijatam. When we notice the numbers i# 2. 3, 41 5 and 6 in connection 
with the Srutis of Ri and Dha they appear to conform to Karnatic music. However, 
wff* must suppose that the author of Parijatam lived prior to the period of the other 
Writers, and that he has to a very large extent made sure of the Srutis in Karnatic 
music though he errs in a few points owing to miscalculation. The details may be 
seen by a comparative study of the Tables. 
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TIBU SO. 

Chaturdandiprakasika 

Sangita Saramritam 

Page 61 of the Fourth Conference Report of the SangiU Vidya Mahafana Sanganu 


•s Sruti Swarams. 


Vikriti Swarams. 


uddha Swarams. Vikriti Swarams. 


4 i.S. Shadjam ... 
7 2. S. Rishabham. . 
93* S. Gandharam 


134 . S. Madhyamam 
16 8. 
17 5. S. Panchamam. 
206 . S. Dhaivatam... 
227. S. Nishadam ... 9. 


Kysika Nishadam ... 
Shatsruti Dhaivatam. . 
Kakali Nishadam ... 


. Pan. Sruti Rishabham 
Shatsruti Rishabham.. 
SadharanaGandharam 
Antara Gandharam ... 

, Varali Madhyamam ... 


Pan. Sruti Dhaivatam. 


Suddha 1 
Swarams 7 J 


Vikriti Swarams 9. 


Suddha and Vikriti Swarams 16. 


"Suddha 
Swarams 7. 


Vikriti Swarams 
10. 


Suddha and Vikriti Swarams 17- 


He who first affirmed that there could be only 22 Srutis in the Octave and 
that the others should not attempt to make either mbre or less than the 22 , gives him- 
self away by trying to prove from his own , Tables that there may be i6, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
22 and even 29 Srutis in the octave. Men of understanding will know by what sort of 
people such contradictory statements will be freely indulged. 

Moreover, he goes on further to say that the Northerners were quite content 
to be satisfied with the old Choku, or the old modes of singing, seeing there was such a 
wide controversy as regards the Dwavimsati Srutis, and declares that there is not 
much use in discussing the Srutis of Karnatic music but that every one may use what 
Ragams or what Srutis he likes and may help to introduce Desikam and admixture into 
the pure Karnatic music ! We shall prove later on that Karnatic music is not after the 
22 Srutis. We have already refuted clearly, and pointed out the errors committed by 
the advocates of^the 22 Srutis. 
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Tenth. 

The opinion of M. R. Ry., S. Manickya Mudaliar of Sankhagiri Drug 
as regards aitiving at the Srutis in use in South Indian Music. 

The above author published a book in 1902 known as Sangeeta Chandrika. 
He does not say with the help of what treatise he wrote it. It is well to give here his 
calculations aa regards Srutis'. 

HOW FRETS ARE FIXED IN A VEENA TO SUIT THE SRUTIS. 

Firsts How Srutis an fixed by sound {bv the ear), 

** We have already dealt with the names of the seven wires of the Veena in the 15th 
head under the Srutis. Tune the seven wires, namely, Anomandaram, Panchamam, Saranai, 
TalaXiandaram, Tala Panchamam, and Talasaranai according to the usual rule ; sound the 
wire Sarana and fix the fret called ^ exactly at the place in the wire where Talasaranai or the 
higher Sa speaks. 

The Melam or fixing of frets should be done carefully, observing the figure of the Veena 
and the Sarana wire given below. 

The fret for Pa should be fixed in the place in the same wire where Tala (Hecchu= 
high) Panchamam or the sound equivalent to its octave speaks. 

The fifth or, the Panchamam from the above fret will give you the place of Rig. 

Tlie fifth from Rig will give you the place of Dha:>. 

The fifth from Dhas ffives you Gag. 

The fifth from Gag gives Nigi the fifth or Panchamam from Nig gives MAt» the Pancha- 
mam from Ma- gives Rii, the Panchamam from Rig gives Dhai, the fifth from Dhai gives Gag, the 
Panchamam from Gag' gives Nig, and the fifth from Nig gives Mai. 

So, the I « frets thus fixed give us the Madhya Sthayi in the wire Saranai. If the above 
IS frets were fixed according to the rule given above they will give us the following Swarams;?- 

The Saranai wire is Taggu Shadjam. The Ri denotes Suddha Ri* the Rig Suddha 
Ga or Chathusruti Ri, the Gag Sadharana Ga or Shatsruti Ri, the Gag Antara Ga. the Hai 
S uddha Ma» the Mag Prat! Ma> the Pa denotes Panchamam, the Ohai Suddha Dha» the DuAg 
Suddha Ni or Chathusruti Dha, the Ntg Kaisika Ni or Shatsruti Dha* and the Nig denotes 
Kakali Ni or Octave Sa. The places denoted by dots in the above figure of the Veena and 
wires are the ones used in playing Prathama ^rali Varisai. If the octaves for the above i a 
places could be found out and frets fixed there, then we have the 24 frets of the Veena. . The 
fret marked (^) on the right end of the Veena in the shape of a horse where the wires sUnd over the 
pot and the fret on the left end marked (a) or the piece of wood where the last fret stands^ and the 
24 frets should be shaped and fixed regularly according to rules. Then the 24 frets repveaenting 
the 24 Swarasthanams of the wire Saranai will also clearly represent the Swarasthanams of the 
other three wires Panchamami Mandararo and AnumantMranu In other words, the 24 Swa^- 
sthanams of tne Aniimandara wire, commencing from the SuddKa Ma* of Taggumandara Sthayi 
up to Panchamam of Madhya Sthayi, the 84 Swarasthanams of the Mandara wire commendng from 
Spddha Dha of Mandara Sthayi up to the Panchamam of Tara Sthayi and the 24 Swqrastl^ 
name of Saranai wire, commencing (tom Suddha Ri of the Madhya Sthayi tip to the Octave Sa 
of the Tara Sthayi will be reapeetively denote by the 24 frets. This is how die fnds are fttqd 
in a Vesaa by ear. 


2 


.1 



Fixing of frets by measuremenL 

The first mode of fixing frets is only for those who have a good ear for music. The 
second method is gmn for the benefit of those who have no car for music. The frets should be 
fixed by closely observing the figure, of the Veena and wires given below. 

Divide the whole length of the Saranai wiie tkat ia^ the length of the wire from (e) to {b) 
and fix the fret ^ in the middle. Next, divide the right half of the wire from ^ to (A) into equal 
]>art8 and fix the fret ^ there. The fret for <^1 Mai will be exactly in the middle of (a) to 
Divide the distance between * and ^ into two equal parts and fix ^ i ma i there. The exact 
middle between and will be Nif. Take half the length between Ni, and sa and measure 
that distance from ^ towards (a) and place Ag nig there. The exact middle between and will 
give Take double the length of # sa and da ga^ and measure that length from (a) and place 
the fret oa Ga 2. The exact middle between «« and «« will give the fret Diiai. Take half the, 
length of fi Dhai and d sa atid measure that distance from towards {a) and place di. The 
exact middle between >§1 and will give rig. Take double the length of dsaand tfii 
rit and measure that distance from (a) and place Rii. Msg will come between rii and 
ifii RT]. Take half the length between Mai and iSa Ma^ and measure that distance from di 
mai towards ( 6 ) and place dg mag there. Place dg Nig between MAg and dg mag. Take half 
the length between dj Nis and d sa and measure that distance from i towards (a) and place 
nia there. Place dg between dg Nig and dg nig« Take double the distance between da gas and d, 
g»s and measure that distance from sa Gas towards d sa and it will be <3 Gaj. Place na DHAg 
between a a and dg. Take half the length between di Dhai and Xa Dhas and measure that 
distance from d I dhai towards (^) and place dg dhas there. Place rig between fg and dg. 
Take double the length between rii and ria and measure that distance from ^1 Rii towards (6) 
and place ifia Ria there. Place u between ^g ria and ifig Ria. Take half the length between 
isa Mas and u Pa and measure that distance from dg maa towards (^) and call it pa. 

So, if the .34 frets given above, namely dg, dg, Ag, lag, u, f g, ^g, dg, dg, #, frg, 
and were fixed according to the exact measurement given 
above, they represent as they sund the 34 Swarasthanams of the Madhya and Tara Sthayis.” 

He gives two methods of tuning the Veena, the one for those who have a good 
ear'for music, and the other, by ' measurement/ for those who possess no such gift. 
Though we accept his first method of tuning to be the correct one, yet as the second 
method goes by certain measurements which are tangible and which could be under- 
stood by others we have to pass a few remarks on the same. 

We see that he divides the length of the wire into two equal parts, and makes 
the lower half into Madhya 9 thayi and the half of the upper half into Tara Sthayi. He 
locates Madhya Sthayi Ma in the exact centre of Madhya Sthayi, and 1 ara Sthayi Ma 
in the exact centre of the Tara Sthayi. He locates Nig in the exact centre of the 
wire between Madhya Sthayi M a and Tara Sthayi Ma. He divides the distance 
between Tara Sa and Madhya Ni, into two equal parts and locates Ni below 
Atiura Sa at a distance of one of the equal parts. From this, be proceeds to locate 
Ga and the is Swarams. When we look into this deeply, we find that he advocates 
the Sa-Ma system or dividing the lengths of the wire into 2 equal parts. He gives at 
the close that Pa comes between Ri. and Tara Sthayi rig. We know well 
that Swarams which result from such measurement will be only approximately 
eoirect. Takoig Sa to 4 m 540 vibrations/ and fiiofor f He com- 
mences from Ma or yao^ "l^oc^s ’Ssm i^d finishes at Pa. Even though he 
commences from 720, when be pnx»^ ia steps by | be gets 799 for Pa. To say that 






















m 



Pa roust be | is appreziroately correct Bui he UliH for Pa. When we take the 
length of wire as | and } becoroes a little less and | a little more than the natural 
measurement Taking this alone into consideration the slight difference does not show 
much. But when he proceeds 12 steps by as {* Jx} and so on, this slight difference 
gathers momentum and lessens ici vibrations (S09— 799). In the same way, the other 
Swarams also, beginning from Ri, have the difference of 3, 7, 2, 6, 5, 1, 10, 4, 9, 2 and 8 
vibrations respectively. Table 32 gives the fractions, length of wire and vibrations of 
the Swarams according to his measurement. 

We must note here that his measurements are all for the Swarasthanams of 
the Veena and that he proceeds by the Sa-Ma system. His calculations for the 12 
Swarams of the Veena are very different from those of Parijatam. Hut we are of opi- 
nion, that but for the slight natural difference of a /ourih or Ma, the 12 Swarasthanams 
will be quite correct in accordance with the Sa-Ma system. His system of proceeding 
by 2 is certainly superior to the system of Parijatam. The Sa-Pa system of Parijatam 
and the Sa-Ma system are, as it were, the keys for opening out and determining the 
Swarams used in music. 

Looking into the above Table, we see that he determines the Swarams by the 
Sa-Ma system. But we should not forget that he recommends this method for those 
who have no ear for music. The first method is distinctly for the benefit of those who 
have a good ear for music, inasmuch as he recommends that the three wires used for 
keeping time should be tuned by There could be no mistake if we proceed by 

this method. But, as it is argued that the system of tuning by ear is inaccurate and 
that the system of doing it by measurements and calculations is correct, we are com- 
pelled to examine and see whether such a system gives the results correctly. 

In the first column of the above Table the numbers of the 12 Swarams are 
found. The second column gives their order in the Sa-Ma series. For example, if 
Sa-Ma be the first and the second, .Ma-N I becomes the third, Ni-Ga the fourth, Ga- 
Dha the fifth, Dha-Ki the sixth, Ri-Ma the seventh, Ma-Ni the eighth, Ni-Ga the ninth, 
Ga-Dha the tenth, Dha-Ri the eleventh and Ri-Pa the twelfth. Each step proceeds 
by the addition of 498 cents and if any goes over 1200, 1200 is deducted from it. This 
is found in col. 6. The cents for each is given in col. 7. These calculations may be 
also found in the second past of Table 17, in columns 9, 10, 1 1 and la, page 314. 

He says that there is a difference in the calculation of cents of Sa-Ma as 
obtained by tuning it by ear and proceeding by So we must conclude that Sa-Ma is 
i in the 498 cents for those who have no ear for music. As he distinctly says that this 
method is for those who have no ear for music, there must be another more correct 
method for those gifted with a musical ear. The correct length of the wire, cents 
calculation, and number of vibrations for the benefit of those with a musical ear may 
be found in the Kamatic system of music which will be given later. 

On the whole, we conclude, that his 12 Swarams are those in Karnatic music. 
Evidently he is of opinion that the Owavimsati Srutis will not suit Kamatic music. 


J. 
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Eleventh. 

How the author of Sangeeta Parijatam determines the Snitis after the 

System of Narada. 

Ahobila Panditer was the author of Sangeeta Parijatam. He was bom in 
Ahobilam, a village near the Fungabhadra in the district of Kurnool. There is a small 
hill in the village, and a cave on the top of the hill, and a temple of Narasimhamoorti 
within that cave. There is reason to believe he was called Ahobila after the village 
where he was born. He seems to have written Parijatam with a view to explain clearly 
the theory of Srutis given in Sangeeta Ratnakaram. He gives his measurements just 
to suit the Swarasthanams found in the Veena of his time, U\ nearly 400 years ago. 
ilowever it is distinctly seen that he first quotes the views of Sarnga Dev and then 
proceeds to give his own. We will do well to know what he says about Srutis. He 
says, “ There are 22 Nadis Hireath) which run right across the three Nadis of the heart 
namely, Idaikalai, Pingalai and Sushumnai. These are the birthplaces of sound. With 
the help of the stomach, the heart, the Kantam, the head and the mouth the sound 
gradually increases and is brought out. JuFt as the snake is known by the names of 
Ahi and Kundali, the sound is known as Sruti and Swaram. Wise men are of opinion 
that there are a number of Srutis, with the diffeirence of the top of a blade of grass, in 
our body just as in the Veena.” 

” In a Veena with the Meru and the Mettu. tlierc arc sz Srutis by the system of Sa-Pa, 
I give below the c.xplanation of the Srutis after the system of Narada, etc., etc. A Swaram can 
never result from a Sruti. There arc 29 Srutis, of which 7 are Suddha Swarams and 22 arc 
Vikriti Swarams. Sa, Ma and Pa have four Srutis each. Ga and Ni have two Srutis, and Ri 
and Dha, three Srutis each. (lie then proceeds to give how each Swaram is arrived at). 

The Tara Sa is exactly at the middle of the whole wire in a Veena. Ma comes between 
Tara Sa and Meru Sa. If the whole length of the wire is divided into three equal parts Pa will 
sound in the first part. Ga will occur in the middle between Meru Sa and Pa. Divide the length 
of the wire betw’cen Meru Sa and Pa into three equal parts and locate Ri in the first part. Diia 
occurs between 'Para Sa and Pa. Divide the length between Tara Sa and Pa into three equal 
parts and locate Ni after the second part.’' 

Sangita Parijata's scale for the determination of 12 Swarams. 

N.B. —The measurements have been converted to fractions for, comparison with those of others. 

Thtr measurcmt'iit ni rach .Swaram in a wire in aa*ordancr with 
.Sangita Parijutum. 

fn the full length of the wire jAdhara Shadjam i 

In half the „ „ Tara Shadjam 

In # of the „ „ Panchamam ^ 

In the middle of the Adhara Shadjam and I'ara Shadjam Madhyamani f 

In the middle of the Adhara Shadjam and Panchamam Gandharam ^ 

In the middle of the Panchamam and Tara Shadjam Dhaivatam 1 

In i of the len^h of the wire between Adhara i j 

Shadjam and Panchamam (nearer the former) ... Rishabham | ^ 

In i of the length of the wire between 'I'ara Shad- 
jam and Panchamam (nearer the former) ... >Nishadham , 

The above seven are Suddha Sivatas, ' 


I Namrst of .Swarams. F'ractioiis 



Stn{MU Pirijituii’i Sntls. 
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1 The measun mi'iit nf raeh Swaram in a wire in acrordance with 

! SanKita Parijatam. 

1 ' “ 

Naint's of Swarams. 

Fractioiii. 

In a wire 

Make three equal divisions between Adhara Shadjam 



and Rishabham and in the second division place 

Komala Rishabham 

if 

Between Adhara Shadjam and Dhaivatam 

Make three equal divisions between 'l ivra Gandliaram and 

Tivra Gandharam 

a 

Tara Shadjam and in the first division place 

l ivra Madhyamam 

a n 

?I0 

Make three equal divisions between Pancfiamam and Tara 


Shadjam and in the first division place 

Komala Dhaivatam 

1 1 

I K 

Make three equal divisions between Dhaivatam and I'aia 


Shadjam and in the second division place 

rivra Nishadam 

il{ 

These are Vikriti Swarams. 


. i 
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Now he proceeds to give the method of arriving at Vikriti Swarams. 

Komala Ri occurs in the second of the three equal parts into which the length between 
Meru Sa and Ri is divided. 

** Teevra Ga comes between Meru Sa and Dha. Divide the length between Teevra 
Ga and Tara Sa into three equal parts and locate Teevra Ma in the first part. Komala Dha 
occurs in the first of the three equal lengths of the wire between Pa and Tara Sa. Divide the 
length between Suddha Dha and Tara Sa into three equal parts and locate Teevra Ni in the 
second part.” 

Next, he gives the different names by which Vikriti Swarams are known. 

Suddha Ga is otherwise known as Teevratara Ri, Suddha Ma as Ati- 
teevratama Ga, Suddha Dha as Poorva Ni and Suddha Ni as Teevratara Dha. 

A Suddha Swaram, when it becomes sharper in the first stage, is called 
Teevram, and in the next step Teevrataram, and in the third step Teevratamam 
and in the fourth step Atiteevratamam. In the same way, when it becomes flat by 
one Sruti it is called Komalam, and Poorvam when it is flatter by two Srutis. He fur- 
ther says that he has given the Raga Lakshanam for all the Srutis with the exception 
of the following ten 

**(i) Poorva Ri, (a) Teevra Ri, (3) Teevratara Ga, (4) Tcevratama Ga, (0 Teevra 
Ma, (6) Teevratara Ma, (7) Poorva Dha, (8) Teevra Dha, (9) 'Feevratara Ni and (10) 
Tcevratama Ni.” 

Ihe above Table shows (first column) where the seven Suddha Swarams and 
the five Vikriti are located in the different lengths of the wire in order. The second 
column shows what the different Srutis will be in integers if Adhara Sa be assumed to 
be 216. The third column gives the only two differences in the calculation for the Srutis, 
namely 204, 198 units of the Ri Sthanam, according to Ganapati Row Gopala Row Barve 
of Ahmedabad who had followed the system of Parijatam. We feel glad that he has 
minutely followed Parijatam as far as possible. r 3 esidcs this, there is also something 
noteworthy in his Swarasthanams as regards Ri. The Sootram of Parijatam which 
says that Komala Ri should be located in the length between Adhara Sa and Ri is 
capable of two interpretations, some saying that there should be three Srutis for Ri 
according to Sarnga Dev and others giving only two. Here, although we have given 
Komala Ri to be to suit the opinion of Pratapa Ramaswami Bhagavatar who follows 
the division into three according to Sarnga Dev, yet we believe that the system of 
Barve which divides it into two giving 204 units or H instead of 200 units to Komala Ri 
is far more preferable. Again, Barve gives Ri 198 units or This foreshadows the 
possibility of another Ri between { and f {. 

Of the four units 216, 204, 198 and 192, if we omit 216 or Adhara Sa, we 
get three Srutis. But according to the common idea that Ri should have four Srutis 
we get the following four with d difference of 6 between, namely, 192, 198, 204 and 210. 
If I were made }|, the above four become H, ff* ft ft respectively. If we thus 
get the four Srutis of the Ri then the method of Parijatam is something good. Of the 
other Swarams, Ga, Teevra Ga, Ma, Pa, Ni and Teevra Ni more or less resemble the 
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Swarams of the Veena. We have never come across a method which is so very accurate 
while proceeding by measurements alone. The other Swarams also are more or less 
accurate and not so glaringly differerif as those of others. If we substitute the {I of 
Barve in place of , the 12 Swarams of Parijatam will exactly correspond to the 12 
Swarams of the Veena. The author of Parijatam says there are 22 Srutis which are 
derived by the Sa-Pa system. In the same breath he says he follows the system of 
Narada and gives the above method. This should be noted. This makes us suppose 
there must have been an instrument which had its Swarams marked according to his 
measurement. He must have made that instrument the basis of his calculations. We 
conclude, therefore, that there must have been a system named after Narada which is 
the correct system of the present day, from the following facts : — The author of Pari- 
jatam says that he follows the method of Narada. Narada is called Yalasrian, in 
Silappadhikaram the ancient 'lamil treatise. There was atone time a Veena called 
Narada Veena. There was a musical treatise called Naradeeyam or Panchabhara- 
teeyam. Me was called the son of Brahma. In spite of all this, the method for those 
with a good musical ear will never agree with this method which is only meant for 
others. These methods were given for the benefit of the latter which will be only 
approximately correct. This method was only an approximate one so that those who 
began with it might in course of time learn to tune their instruments by the ear. But 
there is not much difference between the two methods. The slight differences in the 
Swarasthanams of this method and other details may be seen in the following Tables. 

The third column of the above Table gives the 12 Swarams and their measure- 
ments in the wire, the fourth column gives their fractions while the sixth, their respective 
cents. In the 6th column 

the .second Swaram or Rl, gets 204 cents, 
the fourth Swaram or Gaj, gets 404 „ 

the fifth Swaram or Ma, gets 498 „ 

the seventh Swaram or Pa gets 702 
the tenth S varam or Nu gets 1018 „ 

the eleventh Swaram or Ni* gets 1 106 „ 

and the twelfth or Tara Sa gets 1200 „ 

Here we find there is approximately a difference of 100 cents between each 
of the Swarams. The ist, the 3rd, the 6th, the 8th and the 9th Swarams get a little 
over 100 cents each. Their difference is due to the fractional division of the wire. 
Though the fractions | and | are the only ones that agree with the previous calcu- 
lations, the other Swarams more or less agree with those of the Karnatic music which 
cannot be said of the Srutis of others. 

Looking a little more deeply we find the interval of the two .Swarams between 
the second and the fourth Srutis (t.f., 204 to 404) is 200 cents. Secondly, the interval bet- 
ween the first and the ninth Swarams (f.e., between 133 and 933) is 800 cents />., 100 
cents for each Sruti. Thirdly, the interval between the sixth and the ninth Srutis 
is (933-631) 302 cents, for the three Srutis. All these distinctly show that each Sruti 
should have 100 cents. 


















He determines the Swarasthansms beii^g cognisant of the difference, even 
during his time, between the Dwavimsati Srutis and the ^Srutis in use in the Ragas. 
He gives the method for generating Ragas with the help of the 12 Swaramsonly saying 
titet he omits the other 10 as they are open to doubt and not in practical use. We 
should not think lightly of the fact that he has taken these 12 Swarams only. 

If, in. an age when Dwavimsati Srutis were in practice, he established only the 
12 and rejected the ten, musicians of the time would have taken him to task. Evidently 
they were silent because only these 12 Swarams were in actual use/^ From that time 
up to the present day, it is clearly seen that musicians who sing Ragas as well as writers 
on Srutis only use these 1 2 Swarams as the fundamental ones. Seeing there was the 
same doubt as regards the other Swarams even then, as it is now, to clear the dbubt 
once for all, he rejected thj doubtful ten and established only the 12, and thus saved 
music from a great danger. Thenceforward, the objections raised against the 22 Srutis 
were not so virulent. To those who consider deeply, his system would certainly 
appear an ancient one as clear as^daylight. For, the Sa-Pa system implies that each 
Swaram used in a Ganam should have the right measurement common to the scries, 
should agree in sound with its fifth t and should have a difference which should be com- 
mon to the progressive series. A comparison as to how far the Swarams obtained by 
the Sa-Pa series and the Swarams according to Parijatam which discusses the Srutis 
in an octave agree with one another may be seen from the Table which gives tbs 
Srutis of South Indian music. 

After having learnt some of the Sanskrit Slokas of Parijatam with the help of 
those who are eminent in Sanskrit literature and music we have interpreted them in the 
correct manner and have given the measurements^ We presume they are correct, as 
the same measurements are given by Bhandarkar and Barve. Though there is a slight 
difference as regards the two Ris with 99 and 15 1 cents respectively, given by Barve, 
we conclude he is not wrong in interpreting them in such a manner. 
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Twelfth. 

The opinion of Rao Sahib R. Bhandarkar, B.A., L.M.S., of Edward 
Hospital, Indore, as regards the Swarams in Indian Music. 

We think it right to give the opinion of the above gentleman as he is in many 
respects the best of the writers on Srutis of Indian music we came across his essay on 
Srutis in Indian Music in the Indian Musical joumar' edited by Veena Krishna Rao, 
the Samasthana Vidwan of Mysore. We requested the gentleman to send us further' 
contributions it any, seeing that he was so interested iii music. Accordingly we 
obtained a few more essays which he had written to ** the Indian Antiquary." Out of 
which we quote below what he says on Srutis in the Indian Music journal. 

Yhe Indian Music Journal, ;i9xs May and June Issue, Volume II. No. a Page 4a--43 
edited by Mr. H. P. Krishna Row, B.A., Mysore. 

** For instance, the following experiment may be tried. Ahobila» author of the S. P. 
gives the tuning of the four wires of the vIna as anumandra^ Sa, anumandra Pa, mandra Sa and 
mandra Pa. 'rhis is also one of the recognised modes of tuning with the Carnatic school. This 
tuning does not necessitate a recourse to the scale of equal temperament. But for practical pur- 
poses of playing we must not have more than twelve notes to the octave and we shall have there- 
fore to make a selection in the case of chromatically altered notes. [Of course there is no such 
restriction in the case of the human voice or stringed instruments without frets.] [ would suggest 
the following values for the twelve notes* using the nomenclature of the modern Hindustani 
school j— 


WIRE b 
Sa = X 
Komala Ri s ^ 
Ri = V 
Komala Ga = f 
GA= I 
Mas I 
Tivra Ma = M 

WIRE III. 
Sa- 3 
Komala Ri = 

Ri = V 

Komala GA = V 
GA= I 
llA= I 


WIRE II. 
PAS I 
Komala Dha s { 
Dhas I 
Komala Ni= f 
Ni = V 
Mandra Sa = 3 
Mandra Ko Ri = f| 

WIRE IV. 

. PA= 3 
' Komala Dha = ^ 
Dha = ^ 
Komala Ni = ^ 
Ni = V 
Madhya Sa s 4 


This is the arrangement for the first six firets. The remaining frets should be so adjusted 
as to produce on wire IV notes with accented intervals. As in the case of the other tuning, the 
first tbree wires are to.be used only for the productiop of notes lower than the note of the fourth 
wire open. Unfortunately with this tuning it Is.not at all easy to find the correct positions for 
the frets as in the other case, and it would be necessary to do the work with the help of proper 
tunittf-forks if tolerable accuracy is to be secured* Having built such an fnetrument, it would be 
inteiesting to compare the performance with Umt ofpoe tuned to equal temperament. I nqed, 
luudly add that the peribnnance wiH have to be Judged by ^*DF3tert persons**^ 
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When wc look into the above Table and notice some of his statements vve find 
that he mentions 12 Swarams in an octave which should be of equal measurement. 
He distinctly says that our ancient music never admitted of Srutis with unequal inter- 
vals. But his measurements show four different kinds of intervals, f $ j, and ^}f ; 
and the order of the 12 Swarams is according to that of Clements, Deval and Nagoji 
Row. lie also says clearly that the 12 Swarams belong to Hindustani music. Wc could 
not say further on his theories as we do not know what his views are. But when we 
find that he rejects the 10 Srutis on which there is a difference of opinion and chooses 
only the 12, we are led to believe that he does not view the 10 Srutis to be correct. 

Further, he says that the Karnatic system is superior and that the determina- 
tion of Swarams by the Veena is highly reliable. Further, he gives the following cal- 
culations of Parijatam as regards the Srutis. 

The Indian Music Journal, 1912 May and June Issue, Vol. II No. 2. 


Making these corrections this scale stands thus: - 
OPEN SIRlNG=i 


Sa = I 
Ko Ri = 
Su-Ri = H 
Su -Ga = i 
Ti Ga = iJ 
Su -Ma = i 
Ti-Ma = U 


Pa = § 

Ko -Dha = H 
Su Dha = 

Su “Ni = il 
Ti Ni = It 
Tara -Sa = j 


In the 36th and 37th pages he critisises the view of G. G. Barve as his does not 
resemble that of Parijatam in the RishabhaSthanams though it agrees in other respects. 

From the above table, we sec that he gives the same fractions for Srutis as 
are found in Table 33 in p, 380 which gives the system of Parijatam. Evidently he 
has interpreted the system given in Par ijatam distinctly as given in the book. I Ic gives 
things as they are and not like other writers who attempt to improve upon Parijatam 
and give different calculations. His measurements are clearly stated in Table 
35, where we see that with the exception of the 3rd Swaram or i, the 5th Swaram or 
it the 7th Swaram or jf, the loth Swaram or i, the other seven resemble those of the 
other writers. 


To conclude, we must say that though he was well aware of the opinions of 
Parijatam, he has changed his views to suit Western music, contrary to his own con- 
viction. 


m : ; 


I 

i 

I 

I 

! 





if Swaram oi 


TABLE 35. 

Bhandarkar’s interpretation of Parijata’s slokas regarding tlie Srutis 
practised in Indian Music. 
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Thirteenth. 

The opinion of Mr. G. G. Barve as regards the SwaaaiDS in use in 

Indian Music. 

The Indian Musical Journal May and June x9x3 Vol. II No. 2 edited by Mr. H. P. 

Krishna Rao, B. A., Page 36 and 37. 

“ in very i ccent years the verses in the Samgita Parijata which give the Scale by describ- 
ing the necessary division of a stretched string, have attracted considerable attention. The first 
writer to my knowledge, to bring them to the public notice in print was Mr. Ganapatrao Ciopal Rao 
Barve of Ahmedabad. According to bis interpretation of the verses the division of the stretched 
string is as follows. 

Samgita-Parijata’s scale according to Mr. Barve’s interpretation. 

Open String = i 

Sa -= I Pa = i 

Ko -Ri “ 8? Ko -Dha = \i 

Sn Ri = S Su Dha = i\. 

Su Ga = A Su— Ni = J 

li -Ga = hi Ti -Ni = 4 ? 

Su Ma = } Taia~Sa = i 

Ti -Ma = U 

'I'his interpretatirm is quite correct except for the note Su. Ki. iind consequently, except 
for Ko. Ri. also. Snl>avoli purvabhn^e cha, sithapmtiyo tha ri swarah- It must be admitted that 
tlie.se lines are loosely worded.” 

The following table gives the calculations of Barve for the theory of Pari jatam. 

We find from the above Table that all Swaram.s are correct with the exception 
of the first two Stlianains /. r. Koniala Ri and Suddha Ki. 'Phis too seems to have result- 
ed from the particular interpretation of the .Sootram “ Sapayoh purvabhage cha, .stha- 
paniyo lha Ri swarah.” He locates Ga dividing the J of the length of the wire between 

Sa and Pa into two. That is ,1 x .} = i ; 1— I'l = ,v The fraction between Sa and 

G A or f;. he calls Ki. Phal is 1 — « = « ; A x ;V=: ,‘.j ; and This is 151 cents. 

Further, he divi(le.s the half length below it into three equal parts and locales Komala 
R I there. In other words, Komala Ki is 1 — H = + = Phis is 

99 cents. Wc may find that there is another Swaram by the .side ol it which has 
nearly 50 cents. For [{ = 'Phen the 7 Swarams of the scries are iili, JJ, j} 

and .:||| whi(’h is Sa. or jl is Ga. So :j> may become another Ga. Wc have said 
already that :|;I occurs as a half Sruti in the interval below Ga with 15 1 cents. He 
divides the interval hy the side of this into three equal parts and locates another 
Swaram which is il,! or f-i, with 99 cents. But Bhandarkar gives here another Swaram 
or J; with J04 cents. For, the interval between Sa and Pa is divided into 3 equal 
parts and the Swaram located in the first, i — } = 1 = 'Phis is Suddha 

Ki, and the interval below it is divided into 3 pafts and the first part or is called 
Komala Ri with 133 cents. We conMude, then, that the Komala Ri must also have an 
interval of 100, just as we have shown the 2nd, the 4th, the 5lh, the 7th, the lolh, the 
t ith and the 12th Swarams have. So, the Komala Ki of Barve with 99 cents must 
be the real first Swaram. 
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It will be more or less consistent with the regular order of Swarams if we 
accept the Ki of Bhandarkar (J or 204 cents), and the Knmala Ri of Barve (H or 99 
cents). The Sootrain we have quoted above is capable of being interpreted either 
way. '' Sapayoh Poorvabhage Cha'* means, divide the interval between Sa and Pa into 
three parts and locate Ri in the Poorva bhaga or the first part. We get by this means 
Ki which is {. Thi.s is how it is commonly interpreted. The other interpretation is, 
Ga comes between Adhara Sa and Pa, Dha between Pa and Tara Sa, so Ri and Dha 
may come in the middle of the Purva Bhaga between Adhara Sa and Ga, and Pa and 
Dha. We may also assume Sa-Ga as Poorvabhagam and Ga to Pa as Oottarabhagam 
and take the middle of Sa to Ga or Poorvabhagam. As he does not say that three 
divisions should be made and as he divides Sa to Pa and Pa to Sa into two equal parts 
he might mean that this interval should also be divided into two parts, the former of 
whi^b will be Poorvabhagam. It appears that Barve has also interpreted this in the 
same manner. 

It appears that if we accept the Rf between Sa and Ga which is with 151 
cents we also accept the other two Ris. H with 99 cents, and } with 204 cents. By this 
method we may obtain all the Srutis in the octave. 

We find from the remarks of Dr. Bhandarkar about Barve, that the latter 
printed and circulated the s>’%tem of Parijatam as regards determining Srutis. So he 
deserves all praise as joeing the first who attempted the system of determining the Srutis 
in Indian music. 

On the whole, we conclude that his 12 Swarams more or less resemble the 12 
Srutis of Karnatic music. 
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Fourteenth. 

The opinion of Fox Strangways for determining the Srutis in use in 

Indian Music. 

We know that this gentleman travelled a good deal and took great pains to 
gather information about the customary and traditional use of Indian music. When he 
came to South India in the course of his travels in 1912, we were given to understand 
that he was anxious to get information about Indian music and wanted our help. So 
when we met. we asked him whether he wanted any information about the Srutis or 
Ragas in use. He said that he was not particularly anxious to get information about 
those points. However, we shall do well to say a few words about his tables of Srutih 
published in 1914 in his Music of Hindustan.*' 

Music of Hindostan by Fox Strangways P. 1x5, 1x6. 

" In the following diagiani, column I gives the constituent elements of each note in terms 
of the Major Tone the minoi Tone and the Semitone (r — f|), Columns IV and V 

give the representative fiactions, di.stributed into 'quintal' (those derived from the iiftli (|) alone) 
and ‘ tertian' (those derived jointly from the fifth and the third {). Column li gives the equi- 
valent of these in cents and column III their differences (or, speaking in ratios, their quotients) 
Columns VT and VII are adjustments proposed by Mr. Cfement.s«on the strength of obscrvation.s 
taken by Mr. Deval of Poona on a dichorej ; his two tertian intervals arc a Fourth apart, and hi.s 
(wo septimal, a Fifth. |Septimal intervals are derived from the septimifl seventh i— 969 cents.] | 

Music of Hindostan by Fox Strdngways P. xx8. | 

" First, the Carnatic system ‘ merges’ : it recognizes not twenty two, but only sixteen | 
nominal and twelve real sub-divisions of the scaler" j 

III the Hrst col. of the above Table the 26 Srutisthanams, and in the second | 
col. he gives the jz Srutis he has chosen out of them. The third column gives the 
names of the Srutis and the following Swarams are given their alternate ones. Kip ! 

Ma,, DhAj, and Ni^. which are specially marked. In the fifth col. we see the fractions ' 

for the Srutisthaiiams and in the sixth, their cents calculations. 

Of these Sthanams. we find that, with the exception of |V, the first Sthanam. 
yW the i7th and HI the 25th, the rest are found in the Table of Srutis of Clements and 
in that of Deval. We have noticed already how Clements and Deval say that 
their Srutis belong to Hindustani music only. In the same way, Strangways seems to 
give the Srutis for Hindustani Music and recognises only 12 Swarams definitely for 
Karnatic Music. But it is to be noted that their Dwavimsati Srutis do not agree with 
those of Saranga Dev and their Sruti intervals are not in uniform order but varied as 
84. 28. 70. 22 and 90. This enables us to say that there is no agreement between the i 

Srutis of Sarnga Dev, the Dwavimsati Srutis and the Srutis of these writers. This ' 

may be clearly understood from the table of Srutis of Sarnga Dev. I 

1 

■ 4 ^ i 
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TABLE 37. 

The table of Fox StruBways which gives the Srutis in use in Indian Music. 


Fi-actional Ratios. | Adjustments. 


Names and 
No- 


Constituents. 



3re+26+2e 

121 . 

[ SamvHfli to No. 8 ] 

rxo. 

3#/ + 2/» -f- c 

J9. 

3(».+ 6+2<! 

Li8. 

2<i-i-26+2(; 

ri7.! 

6+ c 

16.; 

2(1 + 2h *4" c 


2<t+ h+ae 


(( + 26+2C* 

l.S. 

2fi 4* ^ *4“ c 

12. 

fe4-26-f c 
a-f 6+ 2c 

1"-! 

.2ft+ h 

L 10 1 ( 2 ( 1 + 0) 

i *• 

ft + A + c 

i 8. 

^2(1) 

f 7. 

fl+ h 

6. 

ft4- c 

. 6- 

6+ c 

^ 4. 

fi 

*• 

6 

2 . 

e 

. »• 

[ Samvadi to No. 10 


1X8 1 81 I 


( septimal ) 

0 

» 


Fjf 

64:45 

(teitian) 



(27 : 20) 


10:9 

16il6 

[ 81 ; 80] 
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TABLE SB. 

The Table of Srutis of Fox Stnngways 


(A(laplc4 from Sangtete Ratnakaram). 
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Fifteenth. 

The opinion of Chinnasami Mudaliar, M. A., as regards the Srutis 
of South Indian Music. 

The above author has published a hook on music where the Ragas and Raga- 
malikas of South Indian music are represented in Knglish Sinff notation. Here he 
seems to approve of the 72 Melakartas based on the 12 fundamental Swarams. How- 
ever, we shall sift his opinion also as regards Srutis. In the first place, he gives a 
Fable showing the names of Srutis as used among th<- Italians, the French, the German 
and the Knglish musicians and their calculations, .vnd side by side, he gives the 
names and the calculations as used by South Indian musicians, lie paints out how 
thftre is a slight difference of opinion among the various nations. .So wc need not 
dwell very much on this (jucstion. 

He says, “ The Chief Musical nations of Kurope ht*ve also adopted different 
name.s for distinguishing the Vikriti Bedhas of the several notes ; the following com- 
parative tabic exhibits in one view their nomenclature as well as their mathematical 
values from a .strictly .scientific point of view 1 N.B. The Iasi column is inserted merely 
to .show the corresponding Indian names ; the notes are not identical with the Kuro- 
pean varieties printed in the same parallel columns, nor are their mathematical values 
exactly the same." 

The following I'able 39 must be compared with Table 40, and the calculations 
given in cols. 5 and 6 of Tabfe 39 may be easily understood by a look at the subsequent 
table. 

We notice 20 Srutisthanam.s in the above Table. Though the number appears 
to be 21. yet when we notice jJ above Sa, and 92 above .\dhara Sa fhis appears to be 
a Swaram below Madhya .Sthayi* -So we say there are 20 Swarasthanams. But if we 
accept 17*39 (i of 347S) above the 19th Sthanam we shall have >i .Srutis. Besides 
this, the Swarams against 3, 5, 6, 7, 8. 11. 13, 14. i5- 17, 19 and 20 in eol. \ are the 

notes of the Enliarmoiiic scale. Their cents calculations and thei.- difference and their 
vibrations are found in other columns. 

We have already seen how Pa taken as equivalent to | and Ma to 1 will never 
help the music of South India. 

Besides this Fable he give.s another showing the names of brutis and Vihriti 
Bedhas. We shall consider that Table also. 

in the above Table, the names of the 32 Srutis are found in col. 11. and their 
corresponding English names in col. 10. The Sapta .Swarams to which new names 
are given by Govinda Dikshitar are to be seen in col. K, Apart from this, the measure- 
ments and fractions for the 22 Srutis are not indicated. So we are unable to make any 
remarks on them Moreover, as the opinions of writers differ as regards Prakrit! and 
Vikriti Swarams, we are not able to say anything as regards t(iem also. Fhe difference 
in Srutisthanams of different writers of ancient times has been already clearly dealt 
with in Tables 26, 27, 28. 29. 30 and 31. 
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All his music has been based upon the i6 fundamental Swarams formed by 
the combination of Prakriti and Vikriti Swarams. Though these are in a way the 
Swarams used in South Indian music, he does not give their mathematical calculations. 

He further says, that we should not trouble ourselves with the determination 
of Srutis which is an intricate atfair but that the 12 frets of the Veena are quite enough 
for all practical purposes. So we conclude that his view is not to support the cause of 
the 22 Srutis. 
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Xo. i>l‘ Swaram or 
Sniti. 
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TIBLE 

Oriental Music by 

**The number of variable sounds within an octave which could be clearly distinguished by 
could not produce pleasing melodic effects when taken together in succession! some had to 
with others for purposes of determining the position of frets on the ( Iii the subjoined state- 

they are not identical with the other names in common use, and that even their redistribution under 
the Prakriti and Vikriti Bhedas.) 


SAPTA SVARAS. 


PRAKRITI. 


Distinct 

notes. 


VIKRITI. 


Notes Retained. 


Total 
number of 
varieties. 


1. Shadjam ••• Sa I Suddha 


Achyuta... 1 


Suddha 


2. Rishabham ••• Ri 


3. Gandharam ... Ga 


4. Madhyamam>>« Mai Suddha 


6. Panchamam ••• Pa i Suddha 


6. Dhaivatam ••• Dha 


7. Nishadam ... Ni 


Suddha 


Actual number 
Semitones. 


Number of noti 
recognised and 
ordinary u 


Total number of 1 

audible notes. ... j 

umber of I 

litones. ... j 

of notes ] 

edandin > 

nary use ... J 


Suddha . 


Chatusruti 


Suddha ... 
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the refined ear was found to be about twenty two as shown below; but as m good number of these 
rqected and some retained; while a few of the latter had to be treated as more or less identical 
ment, the names of the as Srutis are given merely for purposes of comparison; it will be seen that 
the 7 main notes, differs from the ordinarily accepted division into semitonic intervals, comprising 


Varieties retained 
Govinda 
Dikshitas 
nomenclature. 


Approximate European 
equivalents 


Syllabic. Alphabetical. 


Names of the 22 srutis more or less 
corresponding to these varieties. 



C. Flat 
C. Natural 
C Sharp 


D. Flat 
D. Natural 

D. Sharp 

E. Double flat 
E. Flat 

E. Natural 

F. FIkt 

F. Natural 

F. Sharp 

G. Flat 

G. Natural 
G. Sharp 

A. Flat 
A. Natural 

A. Sharp 

B. Double flat 
B. Flat 

B. Natural 


Kumudvati 

Manda 

Chhandovati 


p. fDayavati 
< Ranjani 
Ratika 


' Raudri 
Krodha 

Vajrika 
Prasarini 
Priti 
Maijsni 
' Kshiti 
RakU 
Sandipini 
Alapini 


TMadanti 
Dha < Rohini 
i Ramya 


jj / Ugn. 

*' \ Kahobhini 
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Sixteenth. 

The Enharmonic scale of the Western Musicians* 

The Swarams used by the Western Scientists are in the order of i, f , f* f, 
l» l» A» H and (Vide Table 42). 

The the fi the f » the the |i the |, the At and the [t found in linefs 19, 1 1, 
7f 61 4. 3 and 2 are the measurements for the Swarams respectively. Here Sa-Pa is 
Al) writers (as seen from their tables) say that the majority of these Swarams are in 
use in their 22 Srutis. The difference in their measurements is given in cents in 
col. 7 of the Table. The difference of each of the Srutis in cents is given here. Here 
the Swaram^ are of five different measurements. This is nothing but the result of the 
wrong measurement of | and $ for Pa and Ma, carried by Pythagoras from India. No 
music is possible with these measurements. 

1. Though it resembles that of Parijatam in many respects, it does not entirely 
correspond with it. 

2. It does not resemble either the view of Sangeetha Ratnakaram which 
advocates the Sa*Pa system. 

3. Nor does it proceed on the principle of | from the beginning to the end of 
the Octave. 

4. It does not correspond to the right system of Samga Dev. 

5. The 22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev could never be reconciled with this. 

6. Perhaps it may suit Hindustani musici but this we are not quite sure of. 
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Table 43 gives the chief intervals for some of the Swarams accepted by 
Western musicians. These have been taken from the 332nd page of Ellis's ** Sensa- 
tions of Tone", and from the 50th page of *'Text Book on Sound" by Barton. The 
Srutia and their fractions are given below 



The first 1 5 Swarams are generally held as important. Many other Swa- 
rams may also be derived when we multiply the Srutis by different methods. But 
these will never suit the Karnatic Music. 


When the Stutis proceed by multiplication, the Octave never comes to an end 
but has a few cents more or less. The interval that is thus over ai}d above or less is 
called the Comma, We have already noted that when we proceed to determine the 
series of a scale by the measurements of ij and J in a string we find Pa to be slightly 
flatter than and Ma to be slightly sharper than We need not repeat it here again. 

Western scientists recognise » 

The series, i, }, f }, yV and ^as the Major Scale, 

The series 1, }, f , }, { and } as the Descending Minor Scale, 

The series i, ti h and 1 as the Mode of the Fourth or Madhyama 
Gramam, 

The series if Ai fi |» 1, } and } as the Mode of the Minor Seventh or 
Kaisika Nishada Gramam. 

And the series, 1, it, {. fi I, h A and i as the mode of the Minor Sixth or 
Komala Dhaivata Gramam. 

But all this does not suit the music of South India, it is clearly seen. Wc had 
to draw the attention of our readers to this Enharmonic scale because many have copied 
the fractions of this scale for their 22 Srutis and we wanted to prove that these Swarams 
will never suit the Karnatic music. We have shown by' various Tables that the 
measurements | and are but rough and approximate and that the Octave will never 
come to an end if we go by them. But, inasmuch as the concensus of opinion is that 
Sarnga Dev accounts for his 22 Srutis by the measurements | and t though some of 
them doubt it, and as we should necessarily find out the real view of Sarnga Dev and his 
measurement for Srutis, we now proceed to the view of Sarnga Dev as regards Srutis. 
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Intervals. ! No. 1 § 

I 


TABLE 43 

CHIEF INTERVALS WITHIN AN OCTAVE. 


Vihriitions | 

if tbeVihtn-j Just liitoiiittion, Meiuitone iiml 
tions for I'ni-j other Names, 

sion is 540. i 


1 

2 

S 

tb 

4 

9 

1 

7 

• 

B 

B 

UuiiK>ii 


r 

32*00 



0 

940-00 

... 


f 1 


31*60 

t 

80/81 

22 

946-79 

The t'onnna. .1. I. 


2 


31*25 

t 

129/128 

42 

992-96 

8 ^ lii*Pnt Diesis. 


3 


30*72 

it 

24/29 

70 

562*50 

; )l (0 l)f. J-. 1. 

Seconds . . . 

s -i 

j 

30*63 

t 

07/70 

76 

564*18 

j (' to 8 or Siiiiill Semitone. Mt. 

1 3 

1 

30-34 

it 

128/139 

92 

569*53 

1 F to (' 8* 3- h l^arvfer Limiiia 


1 6 ’ i> il 

3000 

t 

19/16 

112, 

97600 

i Diatonic Semitone. .1. 1. 


l 7 


29 91 

t 

100/107 

117 

577*80 

; Diatonic Semitone. Mt. 


8 

; 1) 

28*80 

iti 

»/io 

182 

600-00 

! Small whole Tone. .1. 1, or Minor Tone. 

Major 

, 9 


28-62 

/I 

161/180 

193 

603*73 

[ Eveiy whole Tone. Mt. 

Seconds ...! 

1(1 

1) 

28*44 

'■i\ 

8/9 

204, 

607-90 

1 liarge whoh- Tone. .1. I. or Major Tune. 

1 

111 


28*13 

. • 

229/296 

224 

614-40 

DiminisliiMl minor Thiiil. 

Minor 

Thinls ...! 

112 


27-31 

♦ ! 

04/79 

275 

632 81 

Aii|^meiitHt Tone. 

\ ** 

Kll 

27*00 

0 

27/32 

294 

640*00 

l\thaj,^orean minor Thiiil. 

114 

Kt» 

26*67 

Iti 

9/6 

316; 

648*00 

Alinor Tliinh .1. 1. 

Major 

/15 

K 

25*60 


4/9 

386 

675*00 

Major Thii-d. .U f. 

Tliinls ... 

t l« 

VO 

29-00 

ft 

i 

29/32 

427 

691-20 

DiminisliHl Fourth. 



F 

24-00 

♦n 

3/4 

498 j 

720 00 • 

Fourth. .1. 1. 

Fourths ... 

hs 


23*93 

tj 

80/107 

903! 

722*25 

Fourth. .Mt. 


il9 

V 

23*70 

ft 1 

^ i 

20/27 

9201 

72900 

Acute Fourth. 

Sharp 

liM f)r 

r 20 

n 

2304 

ft j 

18/29 

9691 

75000 

Su|>ei’tluous Fourtii. 

J21 


29*76 

ft 

32/49 

990! 

759il 

'I'litoue, 

J wUI 1 lin i/I 

Flat Fifths. 

I 22 
123 

(ill 

U ll 

22*50 1 
22*22 

i'.i 
- 1 

49/64 

29/36 

010 ! 
631 i 

768*00 

777* 

DiminisliHl Fifth. 

Acute diminished Fifth. 


f24 


21*60 1 

! ft ■ 

1 

27/40 

680; 

800 00 

(irave Fifth.* 

FillliH 



21*40 I 


109/163 

6971 

807*52 

Fifth. Mt. 


(26 

0 1 

21*33 ! 

t; 

2/3 

702 1 

81000 

Fifth. J. 1. also Fythai^orean. 

Minor 

Jf 27 

«« 1 

20*48 

ft 

10/29 

773 

843jf 

(tinve sn|K-iHuous Fifth* 

Sixths ... 

1 28 

All > 

20 00 


9/8 

814' 

86400 

.Minor Sixth. .1. 1. 


(29 

A j 

19*20 

t 

3/9 

8841 

90000 

.Major Sixth. .1.1. 


30 

A i 

1896 

ft 

16/27 

906! 

911i 

I^lha^omiil iiuijor Sixth. 

Major Sixths < 

31 

>tlA| 

18*75 

C ' 

79/128 

920 ; 

92200 

.lust diminisliHl Seventh. 

32 

1 

1829 

t. 

4/7 

909! 

94500 

Tniiii)N*t Seventh. .1. 1. 

1 

L33 


1820 

ft 

128/229 

977 i 

949} 

?3xtivnie sharp Sixth. 

Minor | 

[34 

nft 

18*tK) 

t! 

9/16 

996 1 

960-00 • 

Minor S<*veiith. .1. I. 

Sevenths... 1 

135 

Btl 

17*78 

tj 

9/9 

1018 1 

97200 i 

Acute minor St-venth. «J« 1. 

Major 7tli. 

36 

H 

17*07 

t 

8/19 

1088 1012-90 

Major Seventh. .1. I. 

Octave 

37 

c 

16*00 ! 

t 

1/2 . 

1200 1 

080 00 

(Ictave. .1. 1. and Mt. 




1 

L 

; 1 

J L 

1 

L 



t Common to Mt^n. Ellis and Barton. \ Mentioned by Mr. Barton. * Mentioned by Mr. Ellis. 
J, I. Stands for Just Jntonothn and Mt. for Meantouf. 

Tto CalMlaliMt hi CtIWMf MfM 9 iff Mr m. 
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Seventeenth. 

IV.— The Sruti System of Sarnga Dev. 

rhe Dwavimsati Srutis of South Indian music according to Sangeeta Rntnakaram. 

Though many are of opinion that it is quite possible to determine the 22 
Srutis in Indian music and to bring them to practical use. yet it seems to be a hopeless 
task owing to the conflicting opinions of the writers on the subject. Some of them 
have studied the Srutis of Hindustani music, and have given their opinion, while others 
pick out a line here and a line there from ancient authors and tiy to palm them off as 
their own. However, we will do well to point out the contradiction in their theories 
first and then speak about the Srutis in use in South Indian music. For, it is manife.st 
from the writings of the above authors that jhey merely adopted the term Dwavimsati 
Srutis of Sarnga Dev and marked the Swarasthannrn.s without trying to understand 
his real meaning in the determination of Srutis. Some gave Tables of Srutis which 
applied only to Hindustani music, which resembled more or less the modes of the 
Western musicians. Others copied the same Western modes, altering only a few 
Swarams here and there, and called them the Srutis of South Indian music. Hut it 
makes one smile to think that all these conflicting theorie.s arc palmed oil' as the 
Dwavimsati Srutis of poor Sarnga Dev ! 

The above writers merely made the term Dwavimsati Srutis the burden of 
their song, without understanding the real meaning and dignity of Sangeeta Katna- 
karam, and distributed the Srutis iti the octave in any way llury liked. It is clear that 
they have not grasped even ah iota of tfie meaning of Sarnga Dev. It is impossible 
to reconcile an ancient and impracticable theory with a modern one. 'The ancient 
works should be examined in the light of modern criticism, and all that is impracticable 
should be given up, and all that is good should he accepted. An ancient work may 
continue to be good even at the modern day, but it may also be superseded by a modern 
work owing to exigencies of time, it i,s the duty of wi.se men to discriminate between 
the two and hold fast that which is good. It is not advi.sable either to give up an 
ancient work which is good on the plea of its being impracticable now ; on the other 
hand, an ancient work which conflicts with the modern practicability must certainly be 
discouraged. We shall understand presently that the .system of Sarnga Dev is alien 
to South Indian music just as it docs not suit the music of the North. We have to 
examine here the system of Sarnga Dev because Sangeeta Katnakaram is held in high 
esteem ns the standard work on Indian music. So we shall dcfeimine the Srutis 
according to his system and compare them with those of other writers wl)o also swear 
by him. and then draw our own conclu.sions and not blindly grope about in the dark 
like the above writers. 

The very tact that the octaves as they proceed should have the vibration of 
their Srutis in Geometrical progression shows that music of the ancient days was j 
highly eflicient. Just as the octaves proceed in the ratio of i, 2, .|, 8 etc., so also the 
Swarams should do, he says. '1 hi.s should be carefully noted. Many have erred be- 
cause they did not note this. We might clear all our doubts if we examine the 22 Srutis 

a : ^ H ■ 
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mentioned in his book, how they stand when the Gramams are changed and how far 
they agree. The different opinions given by the various writers on the 22 Srutis, 
namely, Sahasrabuddhi, Raja Surendra Mohan Tagore. Deval, Clements, Nagoji Row, 
Barve, Dr. Bhandarkar, Manickya Mudaliar who wrote Sangeeta Chandrika, Chinnasami 
Mudaliai'i m.a., Subramania Sastrial, Panchapakesa Bhagavatar, Pratapa Ramasami 
Bhagavatar and others, made us conclude that the opinion of Sarnga Dev must be some- 
thing different. The following Tables will show that the above writers who determin- 
ed the Srutis, having his book as their authority, have gone clean out of his track as re- 
gards the Srutis. So we shall do well to find out the Srutis first according to his 
system, prove their correctness by seeing whether they stand the test of change of 
Gramam, and then compare them with the calculations of those who have interpreted’ 
him. Then we shall come to the conclusion either that these are not Dwavimsati Srutis 
or that the author of Ratnakaram gives a completely different view. 

The main idea of Sarnga Dev as regards Srutis given in liis Chapter on 
Swarams is as follows : — 

** An idea in the mind generates Agni, which in its turn generates Vayii. 'J'his Vayu pro- 
ceeds upwards from the .Brahmakranthi or Mooladharam through the stomach, tlie heart, the trunk, 
the head and the mouth in the shape of Nadam. In these five places, Nadam obtains the five 
corresponding names of Ati Sookshinain, Sookshinam, Pushtam, Apushtam and Krithrinium. 
The Nadam increases in intensity in the ratio of 1, 2 and 4 being Mandarani in the heart, Madhya- 
mam in the trunk and Taram in the head. The sound which is thus produced has 22 varieties. 
The sound which could be distinctly heard is called Sruti. There are two i>r(.>ati)ing apparatuses 
going upwards from the heart which arc called Idaikalai and Pinkalai. riierc are 22 (Nadis) 
arterial passages across these 22 . When the air passes through tlicm tliesc passages dilate ami 
the sound comes out. In the same manner there arc 32 Sthanams in the trunk ami the head. 
This may be proved with the help of two Veenas. 

Have two Veenas with 23 strings each. In the first Veena, tune one of the strings so ns 
to produce the lowest possible sound. Tune the second string so that it might sound the next 
possible note. No sound should be possible between the two. Arrange and tune all the wires 
on the same principle. Now the wires arc arranged and tuned in a progressive sci ics. Of these 
Sa has 4 Srutis. Fix the 4th of these Srutis as the Sa. Ri will have .Srutis, or in other words 
the 5th, the 6th and the 7th strings will be the varieties of Ki. 'I'he two Srutis of Oa will stand 
on the 8th and 9th wires. The four Srutis of Ma will be on the loth. 1 ith, 12th and the 13th 
wires. The 14th, 15th, j6th and the 17th wires will sound the 4 Srutis of Pa, while the 3 Srutis 
of Dha will occur on the next three strings. Tlie last two strings of the Veena will he resiKinsi- 
ble for the two Srutis of Ni- One of these Veenas is Dhruva Veena and the other Cliala Veena. 
Alter the strings of the latter as directed below. If you arrange the Seven Swarams commencing 
them from the 3rd Sruti of Sa instead of the 4tli, you wi)l have one Sruti less. If you commence 
the series from the Second Sruti of Sa, Ga and Ni will obtain one of the Srutis of Hi and Dha. 
If three Srutis are left out, Ri and Dha will have the 4 Srutis of Sa and Pa. But when yr#u 
commence the series leaving all tlie 4 Srutis of Sa on the left, Ri, Ga, and Ma of Dhriivn Wena 
will correspond with the Sa, Ma and Pa of Chala Veena. In other words, Sa commcncxrs 
on the sand, Ma on the 9th and Pa on the ijtb. By this means, the calculations of Srutis may 
be obtained. From these Srutis proceed tlie seven fundamenul Swarams Sa, Ki, Ga, Ma, Pa, 
Dha and Ni. 


•i 




Chief iRtemls withli u oetefe. 


When a stone is thrown in the middle of placid water, waves are formed 
round the central point which gradually increase in diameter and decrease in iiitcnsity 
at a regular uniform interval. The vibrations of a Swarani are oi‘ the same nature. 
The Swarams in a wire proceed upwards at regular uniforjn intervals, whereas i)u? 
Sthanams in the wire go on in an inverse ratio. This is what Sariiga Dev meant when 
he said that the Sthayis should proceed upward at the uniform ratio of j. 2, 4, S cVc. If 
the Swarams proceed at the ratio of i to 2 in the first octave, it is 2 to 4 in tin second» 
and 4 to 8 in the third. But the length of wire for each octave is ( xactly the reverse. 
If the first octave finishes in the first half of the length of the string, the second octave 
finishes in the quarter of the length, the third in 1 of the length and the hnirth octave 
in iV the length, and so on. The vibrations and length of wire vary in inverse ratio.' 
Just as the first wave in the pond has a large intensity and small diameter, and just as 
the diameter increases the intensity dimiiiishesi so is the ease with sound waves also. 
Again, when a ray of light from the eye proceeds in a triangular form and tails upon an 
object, at the apex of the triangle the sight is distinct whilt* it gets obscure at the base. 
But at the apex the area seen is small, but at the base the area sec t, is extensive so as 
to include even two hills. So is the case with sound waves also. Scholars will ac- 
knowledge that this rule is true of all objects of nature. '!‘he growth of' li'a’cs, 
flowers, petals of flowers, and seeds of grass, herbs and plants, the innei* growth of trees, 
the growth ofanimal.s. the growth of pearls, corals, and oysters, and the inner growth 
of the layers of the earth —all these show a regular uniformity in their upward and 
onward progress just like sound waves. In the same way, heaven and earth .ind all 
creation obey the law of regular growth, support each other in their harmonious 
working and thus declare the omnipotence of the Creator. We all believe in what the- 
Holy Bible says, In the beginning was the Word.” I'he whole world was created by 
the Word and the self same Word was the Life. 'I'he same Word was the cause n\’ the 
variety of Nadam, which manifested itself as the .Snptr: Swarams. as the di/iercFU Sriilis 
and later on as Geetams. If Naddmdid not obey the law of uniformity there could be 
no harmony or sweetness. 


Sweetness is caused by uniformity. Whether it be colours, or siuinds. or 
tastes, or qualities, or smells, or sensation.s of touch or knowledge, unless the\' be 
proportionately made up. they will be abhorred by every (me. If i;i an article which is 
compounded of five different ingredients, there is one mure or less, it will not taste 
well. This is our every day experience. The same with taste. In the .same manne-, 
if sound, its harmony and the calculations of it in a wire vary, how could it be swe et ? 
It will be just the reverse. The series of sounds which have no uniform ratio between 
them will only form an abhorrent discord. Will musicians of repute accept such 
strange sounds and measurements ? Every one must agree that any system, which has 
no uniformity in length of wire and its corresponding sound.s, must be wrong. 'Hu* 
very fact that it is said that the octaves must proceed upwards in the ratio of one to 
two, and that the series must proceed gradually with a uniform interval between them 
without admitting other possible sounds betwetm, shows that the ancients had clearly 
understood the uniformity of the law of nature. People are quite at liberty to form 
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their own theories with their own measurements and put them into practical use alse. 

Hut what we object to isi that they should call it the system of Sarnga Dev ! 

In spi^e of the clear statement that the series must be uniformly progressive 
without admitting other Swurams between, one writer says that the octave should be 
divided into 22 equal parts.. 

Another locates Ma in the exact middle of the whole string and distributes 
9 Srutis equally in the half length, namely 3 Ris, 2 Gas and 4 Mas. The other half 
he equally divides into 13 parts, 4 for Pas, 3 for Dhas, 2 for Nis and 4 for Sas. 

Yet another mentions 4 Ris as well as 4 Dhas. This class of writers at least 
made equal divisions of the strings. But knowing that the length of wire will not 
exactly correspond with the sounds produced, they left off saying anything about the 
other half of the string. 

Yet others, though they .say the sounds must be of equal intervals, they forget 
the fact altogether, give measurements which do not agree either in sounds or the 
length of the string, and try to multiply them with fractions for equalising them, which 
has landed them in difficulties. These irregularities have been dealt with altogether. 

Their chief errors will also be pointed out hereafter from time to time. 

How strange it is that the opinions of the ancient musicians of this Bharata- 
khandam noted for its excellence, and which was the birth place of so many eminent 
sages should be thus set aside and disregarded ! How strange it is that their Sootrams 
should he changed and mutilated and mis-interpreted and added to in this reckless 
manner I ! The ancients who were strong on account of the excellence of their 
penance and who were clever in Yogam, Gnanam, Vatham, medicine, astrology, 
Oviam, Geetam, use of weapons, Mantram, Vasyam and occultism have reserved the ‘ 
keynote pf each science for the purpose of teaching it in person to those best fitted 
to receive it, and so have not stated them explicitly. This fact is mentioned in the 
books. Some have become perplexed owing to the voluminous pages of the books. 

Many have discredited them as pure lies. 'Fhere were only very few who understood 
those mystic keynotes by learning them in person from those eminent men who knew 
them. They have said in their works. 

They are so hard-hearted that they will not tell them to every one they 

see.’’ 

They will not tell the truth to anyone. Those who tell others are ignorant 
and wicked*” 

IVy to understand the mystery which is buried without your knowledge 
and prosper.” 

Those who were willing to help wrote works, but hid the mystic truth from 

others.” 

*The science that is not learnt with the help of the Guru cannot be acquired 
even by the sweat of the body.” 

ft (the mysteiy) will seem to be plain to the eye of every one, but without 
the (kvour of the Guru, it can never be acquired.” 

m m 
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The mystery of each science is taught at their last moments to a worthy 
disciple of theirs whom they could trust* In the chakram with forty triangles which 
is established in all the temples by Sankarachariar, the jagat Guru, all is plain with 
the exception of one little secret which is the key of the whole chakram. and which is 
not visible to the ordinary individual* Without knowing the secret key the chakram 
could never be understood. The key is so arranged that while you say thirteen it 
really means fourteen, that by an easy sign or writing on the ground you must indicate 
one should be added. In the same way there are such hidden mysteries in other 
sciences which cannot be understood unless told by the Guru. The same applies to 
the science of music. This secret has been revealed from time to time only to a select 
few and put into practice either by the .special favour of God or as a result of un- 
remitting labour. Such secrets pertaining to the science of music and the system of 
their interpretation will be mentioned later on. 

The Calculation of a Sthayi. 

What we have to notice specially now is to determine the measurements of 
Swarams from the fact that the Madhya Sthayi finishes in the first half of the string, 
and the vibrations of the Swarams from the fact that the Sthayi.s proceed in Geometri- 
cal Progression. Let us assume for this purpose that the length of wire is 32 inches, 
and the vibrations of Sa 540. rhe reason for the above assumption will be mentioned 
under the heading ** Srutis of South Indian music." Tht measurements of all 
writers have been reduced to this uniform standard .so that they may be easily compared. 
Lovers of Indian music ! We have determined to write at length and bring this affair 
to a satisfactory conclusion so that others may not laugh at us for quarrelling without 
understanding each other. But it is not an easy matter to reduce the various measure- 
ments to this particular standard. However, we have brought everything to a uniform 
standard and have given it in the form of Tables whif:h might be ca.sily understood by 
all. 

We know very well that the ancients skilled for ages in the Science of 
Astronony have devised mnemonics (l)hruva Vakkiams) for remembering the minute 
calculations. The primary numbers are called Moola Dhruvam.s, and the resultant 
integers are called Varundhruvams (products). Thus they have made this science easy 
as is seen from their writings here and there. From all this it is clearly seen that our 
ancestors* must have had an easy key for even the most difficult of calculations. As we 
have no such keys in vogue at the present day we have made use of the 'lablc of 
Logarithms of an eminent English Mathematician noted for his learning and researches. 

The calculations of the Dwavimsaii Srutis. 

We shall first see how the 22 Srutis are a gradually ascending series begin- 
ning from Adhara Sa and ending with Tara Sa which is its double, according to the 
theory < f Samga Dev. 

The Logarithm of 1 is o and that of 2 is *5010300. Now let us see how the 22 
Srutis proceed gradually from o to '3010300 without admitting any interval between. 
We can obtain the Logarithms ibr the Sthanams from 1 to 22 if we divide the Logarithm 
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TABLE 44. 

Showing the 22 Siutis of South Indian music according to'Sarnga Dev, 
the uutiior of Sangecta Ratnakaram. 
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of 2 by 22 and multiply the quotient by the numbers of the Srutisthanams one after 
another by i, 2 , 3, 4 &c. Now» if we divide the Logarithm of 2 or *3010300 by 22 we get 
‘01 3683 1 8 or the Logarithm of the first Sthanam. This is the Logarithm of the second 
of the four Srutisof Adhara Sa. Multiplying this by 2 we get 02736636. This is the 
Logarithm of the third of the Srutis of Adhara Sa. Again, if we multiply the Logarithm 
of the first Sruti by 3 we obtain *04104955, which is the Logarithm of the fourth Sa. 
Likewise we may arrive at the Logarithms of the 22 Sthanams. They stand in the ratio 
of 2d'ii 2VV and so on and nothing more. The Logarithms for the 22 Sthanams may 
be found in column 3 of Table 44. If we determine the numbers for the Logarithms 
between i and 22, we may notice how they gradually rise in an equal ratio between 
Adhara Sa—i and Tara Sa=2. We have stated before that the. Logarithm of 
1 is o. Therefore for Logarithm o the number is i. This is Adhara Sa. So the 
Logarithm of the Adhara Sa is o. For Logarithm of the first Sruti or 01368318 
the number is 1*032008. The Logarithm of the second Sruti or *02736636 obtains the 
number ro6504i. The same process will give the numbers for the series which may 
be found in column 4 of the Table. Here we may see clearly how the series proceed 
gradually with equal intervals. To test the correctness of these figurc.s we have given 
their decimal fractions also correct to six, seven and even eight places. If we take the 
decimals only to two or three places they will be found still more (‘asy to demonstiate. 
However, we shall do well to compare at least four places of decimals so that the 
calculations may not in course of time get out of reckoning gradually as was the case 
with the Srutis. Ju.st as we found thatthe Logarithm of 2 was *3010300, so we shall see 
clearly that the Logarithm *3010300 gets 2 as its number. 

The calculation of vibrations for the aa Srutis. 

We know that the theory of Sarnga Dev is— that if the first Sthayi is 1, its 
Octave must be 2. If Adhara Sa is i, its Octave must be 2. We noticed beforehand 
the 22 intervals between 1 and 2. In the same way we must observe how the number 
of vibrations beginning from Adhara Sa= 540, proceed upwards in equal ratio for the 
22 Sthanams. Adhara Sa has 540 vibrations per second. This has been noted in column 
5 of the Table as i x 540= 540 or the first number. In the same way, if we multiply 
the number 1*032008 equal to (the Logarithm of the first Sruti found in col. 4) by 540 
we get 557*28432. Likewise, the number 1.065041 equal to the Logarithm of the second 
Sruti when multiplied by 540 gives 575*12268. So also, the numbers of the Logarithms 
for the 22 Srutis when multiplied by 540 respectively will give us the number of 
vibrations found in column 5 of the Table. The 22nd Sruti Sthanam will end with 
2 X 540 or 1080 vibrations. 


Till now we have noticed at what lengths the 72 Srutis occur in the wire and 
the number of vibrations of each Sruti. It is better to keep the calculations of the 
.Srutisthanams in decimals and ensure their correctness up to two, three or four places* 
But if we teke the calculations by vulgar fractions, the process of multiplying will cause 
much difference. 
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The calculation showing where the 22 Snitis occur in a wire 
3a inches long. 

We must next proceed to locate the 22 Sruti Sthanams in a wire 32 inches 
long. The Adhara Sa occurs at the commencement and the Tara Sa in the exact 
middle of the whole length of a wire. Therefore we must find out how the 22 Srutis 
gradually decrease in the length of the wire within half the total length. The Adhara 
Sa has 540 vibrations. It sounds at the Meru which is i. We have shown in the fifth 
column of Table 44 how the first Sruti has 557*28432 vibrations. If we divide 340 
by 557*28432 we get '9689844* In the same manner if 540 be divided by 575'i2268, 
which is the number of vibrations of the second Sruti* we get ‘9389310. In the same 
manner, if we proceed to divide 540 by the number of vibrations of the third, the fourth 
and the fifth etc., Srutis, we will obtain the lengths of theiwire given in column 6. 

We get i or *5 for the 1080 vibrations opposite the 22nd Sruti. This shows 
how the 22 Srutis gradually decrease in the length of the wire from Adhara Sa which is 
I, to Tara Sa which is i without admitting any other possible Srutj in the interval. 

We shall next proceed to note where the Srutis occur in the wire which is 32 
inches long. We all know that the Adhara Sa sounds in the Meru, and the Tara Sa 
sounds at the i6th inch or one half. These 22 Srutis must occur within these 16 inches, 
and they must rise step by step from the Adhara Sa* Not only they should rise step 
by step but must not admit of any other Sruti in the interval and the Sthayi must come 
to an end exactly at half the length of the wire. In the fifth column of the above Table 
may be found the different lengths of the wire for the 22 Srutis in half the total length. 
We shall now proceed to locate them. 

If we take the Meru to be i, the 32 inches end there. So it becomes 1 x 32 or 
32. This is the first measurement in column 7 of the Table. The first Sruti, or the 
second of the four Srutis of Sa, is -9689844 of the total length (see the second number 
in col. 6). If we multiply this by 32 we get 31*007501 which is the second measure- 
ment in col. 7. Likewise, if the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th and the 6th Srutisthanams in col. 6 
be multiplied by 32 we will be able to get the particular length in which each Swaram 
should sound. ' *3 of the 22nd Sthanam when multiplied by 32 gives us 16. All these 
measurements are found in col. 7. We may notice a particular uniformity and Imrmony 
between the Swarams if we look into these calculations. 

The harmony between the Srutis. 

Just as the numbers in col* i are of a uniform order, just as they increase by 
a common uniform ratio, in the same way the figures in the other columns also have a 
certain uniformity in them. Any Sthanam may be Uken as the standard and the 
measurements proceeded with, there will be no difference in the ratio, i will be to 4 
as 4 is to 7; 7 will be to 10 as 4 is to 7; 5 will be to gas I is to s or pis to 13 or ly 
is to 17 or 17 to 21. 9 will be to 17 and 1*3 to 21 just as 1 is to 9. 13 will be to the 
3rd number of Tara Sthayi or 25 just as i is to 13 or 9 to 21. All measurements in 
the othercolumns will have the same uniformity. 





We might also go a little deeper and see a little more clearly how these Sruti 
Stbanams stand in equal proportipn to one another without any difference. The 
number obtained for the Logarithm of the first Sruti in col. 4 when multiplied by itself 
gives us the figure for the second Srutisthanam. In the same way» if the SMonc be 
multiplied by the number of the first we obtain that of the third. 

For example, 

1*032008 X 1*032008= 1*065041. If this be again multiplied by 1*032008 it gives 
us 1099131, the figure for the third Sruti. If this again be multiplied by 1*032008 we 
get 1*134313, the figure for the fourth Sruti. In the same manner every figure when 
multiplied by that of the first Srutisthanam gives that of the next Srutisthanam. 
Again, the figure for the first Sruti in col. 6 namely *9689844 when multiplied by itself 
gives the figure for the second Sruti and which if multiplied by that of the first Sruti 
.. gives the figure for the third, Etc. 

For example, 

.9689844 X ‘9689844=*93893io;and .93893 10 x *9689844= 9098095. Inthesame 
manner the figure for each Sruti when multiplied with that of the first, will give us the 
figure for the next. Likewise, if the figure for the fourth Sruti found in cols. 4 and 6 be 
multiplied by itself we get the figure for the 8th Sthanam which is its t*argam, and if the 
same figure be multiplied by itself thrive, we get the figure for the 12th Sthanam which 
is its ghanam, and the same when multiplied/bur times by itself gives the figure for 
the 16th Sthanam which is its varga vargam. In the same manner, any figure taken, 
when dealt with according to the above rule, wilkgive us proportionate results. 

We might also notice another ih jformity. The figure for the first Sruti in 
col. 4 if multiplied by the figure for the same in col. 6 will giv6 us 1. (roSsoofix 
‘9689844= 1). The same holds good if the figures for the second Sruti be so multiplied 
(1*065041 X '9389310= 1). The figures for the 22nd Sruti when multiplied together give 
us the same result. (2 x *5 = 1 ). Men of knowledge will clearly understand these truths. 

Again, if we look at the cents calculation in cols. 9 and 10, we may find that 
they proceed by a common ratio, 54.54 or nearly 54!. 

Besides this, the decimal fractions in col. 6 when multiplied in a particular 
order will always give us the product For example, multiply the figures for Adharu 
and Tara Sa, or those for the first and the 21st Srutis, or those for the second and the 
20th Srutis, or those for the 3rd and the 19th ; the result will always be i In the same 
way, if the figures for Adhara and Tara Sa in col. 4 and for the ist and the sisL sn^ 
and the 20th, 3rd and the ipch be multiplied together the product will always be s; ns 
middle or the nth Sruti must be multiplied by itself to obtain the same result 

These calculations might be multiplied and explained in many diflbreiiC 
ways. But what we have said is quite enough to determine the exact position of Iho 
Sn^sthanams. 

TliiB is the method given by Saranga Dev for determining Sriitis. WefirsMl 
assert that no other method oould give the proper measurements, if, iimcmrdingtoSai:^ 
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Dev, the two Sthayis must be in the proportion of i to 2, and the 22 wires should pro- 
duce a gradually ascending series of 22 Srutis in the octave without admitting any other 
sound in the middle. Men of understanding must certeinly admit this. Unless the 
rungs of a ladder are equidistant, it will be impossible to go up and down the ladder. 
This is our everyday experience. If there is no such uniformity in the ladder of sounds 
it will be a stumbling block. It is strange that they have not understood this. They 
are not to blame. They stumbled because they tried to multiply the fractions head 
downwards. The Srutis also shared the same fate and became a discordant series. 
Each one believed that he was following the method of Samga Dev and it would be * 
inexplicable to others, with the result they all completely strayed away from the method 
of Sarhga Dev These writers who said they had all followed the one method, differed 
very much from each other. And they tried to perpetuate their different methods and 
tri4d to reconcile them with those of modern music by obtaining supporters for their 
respective theories ; yea, they went a step further and invented instruments to support 
the fraud. They only excite our pity. We fear that South Indian music will share the 
fate of the ship that is caught in the middle of the ocean during a terrific storm and 
darkness caused by the eclipse of the Sun in the sign of Thulam (^wrio.) 

Applying the principle .of changing the Gramam to their new Swarams which 
stray away altogether from the principle of Samga Dev and finding they are not at all 
in agreement with his calculations, some of them say that a few Srutis are newly form- 
ed in the process. One of them says that three new Srutis generate from the Shadja 
Gramam, Madhyama Gramam and Gandhara Gramams respectively, while another fore- 
seeing danger in such aprocess and knowing the Srutis will not agree, quietly omits them. 
Yet another, hoping that if there were 53 Srutis in the octave the trouble might be got 
jpd of, establishes 53 Sthanams by the Sa-Pa series and says he has picked out 22 out 
'’of them. Are not the theories which try to establish 23, 24, 25 and even 53 Srutis In 
the octave quite contrary to Sarnga Dev and his 22 , Srutis ? We should particularly 
note that the 22 Srutis, when subject to change of Gramam, should not vary in their 
respective calculations or sounds and that they should satisfy the principle of harmony 
of Vadi and Samvadi. If the 22 Srutis are of a uniform order in calculations as well as 
sounds, they would certainly stand the test of Vadi, and Samvadi in any Gramam, 
beginning from any Sruti whatever. If two ladders whose rungs are equidistant and of 
the same size were tied together exactly one over the other or tied in such a way that 
a rung of one is on any of the rungs of the other either in the three quarters or half or 
quarter part, they will certainly serve the purpose of going up and down conveniently. 
But if the two have different kinds of rungs which are not equidistant, the use of them 
separately will certainly be difficult. But if we attempt to tie I of one with the ( of 
the other or ^ of one with the } of the other the result will be the production of a num- 
ber of nitigs at irregular intervals. The difficulties and obj^tions rdsed a^nst the 
system of 23 Srutis are to be traded to their irrc^lar measurements. It will be 
more to the point if the advocates of the system^will reduce to n<^tion the Geetams 
which they sing and bring it into piactkal use. Oh the otherhandi they ad^pt a system 
wliicb is unnecessary and impracticable, and of which they are ignorant, and cany on a 
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war of words which will certainly not be accepted by men with knowledge. Again* 
the more they attempt at change of Grahaswaram* the more the absurdities accumulate 
and land them in difficulties just like* the accumulations of dust of the iron pestle of the 
Yadavakulam. Even these absurdities will have to be noted here. This will help 
people to understand whether the Srutis according to Saranga Dev or the Srutis ac-' 
cording to these authors are correct. 

The principle of changing Graham according to Sarnga Dev. 

We noticed till now, the system of Sarnga Dev where the 22 Srutis are 
derived in the octave with the aid of the first Veena with 22 strhigs where they are 
arranged in a gradually ascending series without admitting any other sound in the 
middle. Let us now notice his principle of changing Graham. He says that the seven 
Swarams occurring in the 4th, yth, 9th. 13th, 17th, 20th and the 22nd Sthanams of the 
first Veena should be made to sound in the 3rd, 6th> 8th, 12th, 16th, 19th and the 21st 
strings of the second Veena. This is exactly the same as beginning the fourth Sruti of 
Sa from the third Sruti of Sa and proceeding upwards so that the seven original 
Swarams occur at the Sthanam one Sruti less. In the same manner, if the fourth Sa 
starts from the seeond Sa then each Sruti will occur in places 2 Srutis less. So Ga and 
Ni will occur on Ri and Dha. Thirdly* if the fourth Sa commences on the first Sa, Ri 
and Dha lose three places and occur on the 2nd, 3rd and the 4th Srutis of Sa and Pa. 
Fourthly, when the fourth Sa commences on •the* 22nd Sthanam, Sa occurs on Ni, Ma 
on Ga, and Pa on Ma. 

Beloved Readers ! we understand Irdm the work of Sarnga Dev that the 
names given by our ancestors to the Srutis were causing confusion even during his time. 
After him many writers have used many Srutis and Sruti names which are entirely con- 
flicting with one another, 'lo make matters worse, some modern writers have invent- 
ed 53 Srutis and such fancy names .as Vadiga and Chodika. So we have only num- 
bered the Sruti sthanams so that you may not get confused with the different names 
and that one right conclusion*might be arrived at as regards Srutis. We do not make 
a display by giving a number of names of which we are not sure. We give only as 
many names as are necessary for a clear elucidation. 

What we have to clearly note is the fact that just as the numbers i, 2, 3, 4 
have a certain uniform ratio between them, just like the regular rungs of a ladder, so 
these Sthanams are also in, regular uniformity with the same ratio in whatever direc- 
tion they may be taken. It they do not have such a ratio, it is a matter well known to 
men of understanding, that they will never agree with the first Swaram, when shifted 
here and there. ' If the 4 :Sas* 3 Ris* and 2 Srutis of Ga were not of equal intervals 
how obuld the third Sriaii Sf Ri agree with or coincide with the third Sruti of Sa* and 
the first Ga with the fourth Sa* when Sa commences on the 2snd Srutisthanam ? 
Sarnga Dev made mention of a superior method where the Swarams also agree in the 
same manner. It is dear that he never advocated Srutis with unequal intervals. 

Those who have doubts asight easily clear them if they look at the Table 
in the next.page. 
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TABLE 45 . 

The following Tables show clearly some of the remarks made 
about changing Grahams. 

m Shadja Gramam. 

According to Sangeetha Ratnakaram. 
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He says that when we take a Sruti less in each case beginning from Sa 4 we 
get the Moorchanas of the Sapta Swarams. This he calls Shadja Gramam. What we 
have to note here is, that if Sa should commence from the sand Sruti of Ni it is absolu- 
tely necessary that there should be a Sthayi below. P'or the first Sruti should be the 
lowest possible one, and so any Sthanam below the first Sa cannot possibly exist, for it 
cannot sound. So we should understand that the change of Graham is possible only 
from the Madhya Sthayi. We clearly see that for purposes of singing Graha Swaram 
and fixing the measurements there should be a Sthayi before Madhya Sthayi and one 
after. 

Shadja Gramam. 

Now we commence the Shadja Gramam. This has 22 Srutis with 4 Sas, 
3 Ris, 2 Gas, 4 Mas, 4 Pas, 3 Diias, and 2 Nis. Wherever wc might commence the 1 
Sruti, the Sapta Swarams should be similar in the measurement of the Srutf. 

Madhyina Gramam. 

In the same manner, this Gramam has 22 Srutis with 4 Sas. 3 Kis, 2 Gas, 4 
Mas, 3 Pas, 4 Das and 2 Nis, while the Sapta Swarams should be used in the order 
of their Srutis in the various Ganams. We also note that Pa has one Sruti less or in 
other words, the third Sruti of Pa is used as its Pa and the fourth Pa goes along with 
Dha. While all the other Srutis sound in their own Sthanam, Pa alone sounds in its 
3rd Sruti instead of the fourth. All the Qther Swarams remain Suddha Swarams. 

Gandhara Gramam, 

Next comes Gandhara Gramam the one that became celestial. He says that 
this Gramam should also have 22 Srutis with 4 Sas f i» 2, 3, & 4), 2 Ris (5 and 6), 4 Gas 
(7,8, 9 and 10), 3 Mas (11, 12 and 13), 3 Pas (14, 15 and 16), 3 Dhas(i;, 18 and ipjand 
3 Nis (20, 21 and 32). When they change the Graham they must occur with the same^ 
regular intervals. Here, all the bther Swarams with the exception of Sa, Ma and Ni 
lose the character of Suddha Swarams. For, the Ri instead of being the 7th Sruti be 4 
comes the 6th, the Ga becomes the loth instead of the 9th Sruti, Pa becomes the i6th 
instead of the 17th Sruti, and Dha becomes the 19th Sruti instead of the 20th. Here 
Ri, Pa and Dha have each one Sthanam less, while Ga has one Sthanam more. So four 
Swarams get shifted from their usual Sthanam thus making Ganam. difficult and involv- 
ed. Perhaps on account of this difficulty all the great vidwans had it banished to the 
celestial regions. We do not know what other things will share the same fate. We 
pray that God may save at least the remnants of South. Indian music from sharing the 
same late. 

As Samga Dev mentions that it was so banished even before his time, it is clear 
that it went out of use ages ago. We arc afraid that the same might be the fate of the 
Shadjama and Madhyma gramams belonging to this Ga. 


In the 1 able, the opinion of Samga Dev who said that they should have the 
same harmony while they changed the Ckabam, is indicated by numbers. For the 
measurements given by Samga Dev for the ia Srutis have the uniform intervals as in I 
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the numbers 1 , 2 , 3, 4 &c., and those measurements and sounds exactly correspond 
with these. We have clearly proved there that they would not admit of any other 
measurement. We need not ‘therefore repeat it here. The measurements found in 
the Table, when compared with the numbers found in the Table of Gramams, will be 
found to be exactly the same- They do not differ even in the slightest degree, they do 
not admit of any unequal intervals in the middle. While matters stand thus, one 
author boasts that he has discovered 2 more Srutis over 22, (22 + 2 = 24), another 3 more 
Srutis (22 + 3 = 25) while yet another claims to have discovered 31 more (or 31 +22 = 53). 
Men of understanding will never accept these. 

The application of Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma measurements to the theory of 
22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev. 

We know that Sarnga Dev has freely used the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma systems 
which stand in the relation of Vadi and Samvadi. He says that where 8 .Srutis occur 
between two Swarams they stand in the -relation of Sa-Ma, and where 12 Swarams 
occur between two they stand in the relation of Sa-Pa. In other words, the 9 
Srutis omitting the i will form Sa-Ma series, and 13 Srutis omitting the 1, the 
Sa-Pa series. All Swarams must conform to this system. This implies that if the 
Srutis were of unequal intervals and measurements they will never agree. 

It is to be noted that everyone who advocates any system of Srutis says 
that he has proceeded by the .Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma series. But their Svvarasthanams are 
not of a uniform interval. Though this is contrary to the system of Sarnga Dev they 
will swear it is his. We have proved clearly by the Tables 15 and 16 ©n pages (306-307) 
that the 22 Srutis obtain perfection in Tara Sa, the Sa-Pa series in the 13th Sthayi and 
the Sa-Ma series in the 9th. 'Phe same is repeated in the 9th column of Table 44 
which gives the system of Srutis of Sarnga Dev on page (406). When we proceed by 
nines we get the Sa-Ma series. If we multiply the cents against number 9 by 2 (/.r.,) 
if 490*91 be multiplied by two, we get the cents for the i8th place which is the next 
one, and then the cents for the fifth Sthanam. So when the cents of the Srutisthanams 
are multiplied by the numbers 4, 5 and 6 in order, we get those for the 22 Srutis. 

In the sanie manner, if the cents against the 13th Sruti 709 09 be multiplied by 
2, 3, 4 and 5 we get the cents for the 22 Srutis of the octave. These intervals arc 
completely perfect without even the slightest difference of a fraction. In this Table if Ma 
and Pa are reckoned from the fourth Sa they will appear as the 12th and the 
16th Sthanams respectively. 

We shall presently see that if we do not admit of more than 22 Srutis in the 
octave according to Sarnga Dev and others, there will be a slight trouble when the 
change of Graham is made. In order to understand this clearly, let us compare the con- 
flicting opinions of all the advocates of the Dwavimsati Srutis. 
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Eighteenth. 

A comparison of the different opinions of writers as regards the Srutis 

in use in Indian Music. 

We see clearly that among the writers about Sriiti, Sarnga Dev is the primary 
author and that he has followed the method of Hharata who lived long before him. 
Writers in India and in the Western countries profess id follow the system ot Sarnga 
Dev but in reality they make u.se of the measurements if and j'. But this is not at all the 
system of Sarnga Dev. They arc ready to raise ohjcTtlons when we say that their 
method is contrary to that of Sarnga Dev. So it is absolutely nceessarv we should 
compare his with tho.se of others in measurement, fractions and cents. 

TABLE 46. 

Mere, in this Table, we have marked the measurements of Srulis of dift'erent 
writers in a Veena String which is exactly i6 inches long, which is the first half of a 
Veena wire }2 inches in length. Their measurements are aeciiraltdy marked in th(‘ 
Madhya Slhayi i 6 inches long. Those who want to test the aecmraey of I ludr measure- 
ments by sounding them in the Veena might easily mark their Swarasthananis by 
fixing a long strip of jiaper id inches long against the column opposite their names. 
They may then fix the frets in their Veenas from the Mem up tc) m> inches and verify 
the Swara.sthanams on the Veenas. i he bridge of the frets should not lx* broad hut 
very thin so that they may indicate exact measurements, 'riiey must he* so m.idc as to 
be fixed and removed with the greatest ease The Meriisthanam should not he high, for 
then the strings will have to he held tight which might disloc'ate the Swarasthananis. 
The difference in frets between the Mem and the other Swarasthanarns should he the 
thickness of a piece of paper and no more. But it must he understood that this is not 
for the purpose of producing music? on the Veena hut only tor tc'sting the Swara- 
sthanams. 

TABLE 47. 

This Table marfe the Swarasthanarns in a wire 32 inches long. 'I'liis is fur 
the purpose of testing the* accuracy of the measurements given before. 

TABLE 48. 

This Table shows the fractions corresponding to the lueasurements of .Swara- 
sthanams in the wire. 

TABLE 49. 

This Table gives the cents calculations of the different Sthanams bringing out 
the difference in the fractions. 'I'his will be useful for comparing the different vicw.s. 

We shall only notice one or two important points here. The measurements 
orf Sarnga Dev found in the first column closely follow liis hook. 'I'hosc measurements 
and their uniformity should be clearly appreciated. The intervals, beginning from 
Adhara Sa, proceed upwards on a uniform ratio. In the same manner, the .sound also 
increases gradually and hnishes with 22 Srutis. We see that his superior .system 
throws that of others completely into the shade. Those who professed to follow his 
regular method followed really the method ot f and So the systems of other writers 
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I never tally with his. There is a difference of 7 cents between the Ma of Sarnga Dev 

I (491 cents) and that of ethers (498) necessarily. There is also the difference of 7 cents 

! between the Fa of Sarnga Dev (709 cents) and that of others (Tba-cents). If the 

standard Swarams Ma and Pa are thus different, what can we expect about others ? 
! Measurements by two roads which are different will cause difference and trouble, 

riie Table clearly shows this. Again, to bring out the discrepancy in measurements 
still more glaringly, if a red line be drawn from Ki, in column i of Table 46, to all the 
Ri Sthanams of the different writers, the line would never be a straight one. The 
j same will be found as regards Ga, Dha and Ni and other Swarams. 'I'hey are not of 
i uniform intervals, nor do they follow Sarnga Dev, nor will they in any way suit 
I Karnatic music. 

I Some of the Tables of other writers and their opinions have not been added 

here as they reached us after this 'Fable was prepared. 


i 


i 

I 

! 
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TABLE SO. 

From the above Table we see the different measurements of the Srutisthanam 
of the various writers. The fractions given by them are converted into the correspon- 
ding cents. Their Srutisthanams have also been indicated. Here Ma or } with 498 
cents occurs at the 24th inch of the wire and has 720 vibrations. Sahasrabuddhi makes 
it the nth Sruti, Raja Surendra Mohan Tagore the 9th Sruti, Clements the loth Srutii 
Bhandarkar the 5th Swaram, while it occurs as the 7th Srut^ in the Diatonic scale. 
But the author of Sangeetha Ratnakaram gives out that the Sruti with 491 cents and 
717 vibrations occurring at the 24*ioth inch of the wire is the 9th Sruti. So we find 
that } is represented by various Srutisthanams as 7, 9, 10 and 11. 

In the same manner if we notice Pa or f with 702 cents, one gives it as the 
loth Sruti, while another i2thi yet another 13th, 14th and the 15th. Hut according to 
Sarnga Dev the fraction xVf with 709 cents should be the 13th Sruti. Thus each 
one gives a different Srutisthanam with, many different irregular measurements. Just 
as the Bhootam appeared when the proverbial well was being dug, those who made 
efforts to establish the 22 Srutis have been responsible for many more which 
perplex them altogether! Sirnga Dev, the advocate of 22 Sruti.s, says in the 
same breath that there are but really 19 while the other three are the results of differ- 
ent names of the ones already existing. Some give 16 as the number of the Srutis, 
another gives 17, while another 18, and 20, and 21, and 24, and 2$! and 27, and 29 
while yet another gives 53 as the number. One of these while trying to establish the 
22 Srutis, just as the man who fashioned a Pillayar found that it turned into a 
monkey, landed in 53 Srutis and finally had to satisfy himself only with 12! He has 
been responsible for 78 new Srutis in his search after the number of Srutis. They 
are found in fable 20, page 326-329 Taking into consideration the Srutisthanam men- 
tioned by the others, we find we have a cropful of 158 different Sthanams in all. All 
these, apart from proving the 22' Srutis of Sarnga Dev, seem to support his statement 
that the Srutis are many.*' 

The above Table will clearly show that not one of the 1 $8 Sthanams will 
agree with those in use in Kamatic music. This will be clearer when we go into the 
measurements of the Srutis in use in Karnatic music. 




TABLE 50. 

Table for comparing the different opinions of writers on Srutis and Swarams. 

This shows in the first one of half the 32 inches of a wire the Srutis of Madhya Sthayi i 
(1) cents, (2) fractions, (3) measurements. (4) vibrations. 
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An abstract comparison of the different opinions of writers on 
Dwavimsati Srutis. 

I. Sahasrabuddhi accepts the 22 Srutis and makes the Madhya Sthayi 22 
inches lon^c; j^iving an inch for each Sruti. According to him Ma occurs exactly in the 
middle in the nth inch. So it contradicts Sarnga Dev who says that Ma has 9 Srutis. 

In the same manner, Pa occurs at the isth inch which has 13 Srutis according to 
Sarnga Dev. So his view does not agree with that of Sarnga Dev. 

3. Raja Surendra Mohan Tagore accepts the theory of Saranga Dev and* divides 
a Sthayi into 22 equal parts, 9 for the portion below Ma and 13 for the portion above ii. 
Sangeetha Ratnaharam does not mention any such equal division. Again we see from 
Table I page 247 that according to Sahasrabuddhi the cents for Ri and Ga are 254 
and 347 respectively, whereas according to Tagore they are 316 and 435. There is this 
kind of difference as regards other Srutis also. 

3. K« B« Deval is also an advocate of 22 Srutis, and he accounts for them by 
Ma, or i of the whole length, to be the exact middle of the Madhya Sthayi, and Pa to 
be j of the whole. Though Sarnga Dev mentions that Srutis occur in the Sa-Pa and 
Sa Ma series satisfying the principle of Vadi and Sam Vadi, yet he never mentions that 
there will be 22 Srutis in the octave, nor does he mention that Sa-Ma is equivalent to 
J and Sa-Pa to if. Again, though the method of proceeding by |[ and J is adopted by 
Pythagoras and the author of Parijatani, Deval does not adopt it fully but goes only 
three steps, from Sa to Pa, Pa to Ri. and Ri to Diia and while going from Diia to Ga 
he substitutes 300 vibrations in place of 3037, and in the fifth step (from Ga.Io Ni) he 
gives 450 vibrations instead of 45 5-g. His real object is to fix Ga at J and Ni at 
J'his will never suit Karnatic music nor is it the system of Sarnga Dev. 

4. Clements adopts the theory of 22 Srutis of Deval but adds an eleventh and 
a nineteenth Sthanam thus making the Srutis out to be 24 (Vide Table 4 page 363). 

So we may be sure that his theory contradicts that of Sarnga Dev. 

5. He (Clements) says that 3 new Swarams are obtained when the change of 
Gramams is made for (i) Sa (2) Pa and (3) Ga. (Vide Table 5, places 10, 16, i). We have 
clearly shown in page (266) that while change of Graham is made with the 22 Srutis 
as made out by Sarnga Dev, such new Srutis will not result. 

6. Rao Bahadur C. Nagoji Ra'o accepts the theory of 22 Srutis as given out 
by Deval with J for Sa-Pa and J for Sa-Ma. This does not agree with the system of 
Sarnga Dev. The Karnatic music will conflict with Srutis obtained by $ and 

7. (n) Subramania Sastrigal accepts the theory of 22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev. He 
accounts for the Srutis by adopting the principle of Pythagoras and the author of 
Parijatam namely i for Sa-Pa and J for Sa-Ma. • He accepts the theory of Pythagoras 
and Watson but alters some of the Slokas of Parijatam to account for the number 22. 

(Vide Table 7 page 285). This is neither the view of Saniga Dev nor Parijatam, nor 
does it fully resemble that of Pythagoras and Watson, and it is totally unsuitable to 
Karnatic music. 

I . 
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{h) While he proceeds by the Sa-Pa series he purposely miscalculates, in 
order to obtain Gaj, after Dha, in the fifth step, and (i.v... after Djia.. at the seventeenth 
step (Vide Table 8 page 286). 

(c) He says that 22 Srutis are obtained by the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma scries 
(Vide Table 9. page 288). But the Sthayi does not come to an end in these processes. 
We might see that many Swaranis have irregular measurements and not gradual ones 
and that some Sthanams are omitted altogether if \vc proceed by ;i, (Vide Table 10, 
page 290). 

(//) He says that he has found out a novel method by which 53 Srutis are 
obtained by the Sa-Ma series, (Vide 'Fable 1 1 page 294, 295 ). Here in the second part we 
might see the names given by him to the Srutis. But no names are given to the Srutis 
from 17 to 35. He seems to have derived the first 12 Srutis by the ascending Sa-Pa 
series and the descending Sa-Ma series. It is dearly seen from the cents calculations 
that the same Srutis obtained by the two series arc of different measurements. 

(f) The 22 Srutis which he newly obtained by the Sa-Ma series are given 
in 'liable 12 page 299. it will be seen that with the exception of the 3 Srutis for Ma the 
rest are those of Nagoji Rao. But there is a world of difference between these 22 
Srutis and the 22 Srutis he picks out from the 53 obtained by the Sa-Ma series. 

(/) I'here is a vast difference between the 22 Srutis picked out from" the 53 
obtained by the Sa-Ma series (Vide col. 7 of Table 13 page }Oi) and his ffactional calcu- 
lations given in the 10th column of the 'Fable. These differences are specially noted 
in col. 9 of the same Table. 

(r;) 1 he 22 Srutis picked out fnpm the 53 obtained by the Sa-Pa and the Sa- 
Ma series are found in col. 4 of Table 14, page 303. Knowing that the two series will never 
come to perfection at the 22nd Sthanam, he takes half of the one and half of the other, 
Even granting this process to be correct, there is a vast difference between Ma^ below 
the 12th Sthanam and the Ma^ above'the loth Sthanam. 'Fhere is a difference of 157 
cents. So this method is incorrect. Unless the series come back to the original 
starting place the octave can never be perfect. A series which does not come to 
perfection must certainly be wrong. We have shown in Table 15 (page 306) and 16 
(page 307) how according to Sarnga Dev the octave comes to perfection while proceed- 
ing 13 steps by the Sa-Pa series and 9 steps by the Sa-Ma series, and how the Sa-Pa 
series could never end in 31 Sthayis and the Sa-Ma in 22 Sthayis. 

f//) While proceeding with the series by 702 cents or Sa-Pa (|) and by 498 
cents or Sa-Ma (})i at the fifth step of the former he lessens 2 cents and adds 2 cents 
at the fourth step of the latter series. He is not justified in adding and subtracting as he 
likes. He has done this to show that Aryan music resembles the Just Intonation of 
the Europeans. This method may be seen in Table 18 page 316. 

(1) He says that the and Swaram nearest Ma while proceeding by the Sa-Pa 
series from Ma (see page 3't 1) and the 12th Swaram nearest Saobtainedas the 12th from 
the descending series of Sa-Pa commencing from Suddba Ma have not been approved 
by our ancestors. He does not support this ancestral disapproval by any fimts. . We 
have Indicated the:Swarams rejected him (10 and 23) in Tible 18 page 316. Ilieie 
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two Swarams have small intervals and hence; he says that our ancestors rejected them. 
But this is entirely wrong for intervals with 20 and 22 cents are approved, while one 
with 24 is rejected. 

(j) He speaks of the three Sampradayas, Vydeeka, Swaya and Loukeeka on 
page 3 1 8. The cents for Srutis obtained by Vydeeka and Sama Veda Sampradayas may 
be seen on page 318. We find that Sama Vada Sampradayam and Vydeeka Samprada- 
yam have different Srutis. So there must be four Sampradayas. The Vydeeka Sam- 
pradayam which proceeds by the Sa-Ma system, and the Sama *Veda Sampradayam 
which gives 27 Swarams in the octave after the Just Intonation system of the Europeans, 
are very different from each other. Does the Sama Veda Sampradayam belong to 
Vydeeka or Lowkeeka class ? We find from col. 10 of Table 13, page 301 that he says 

, that the cents calculations in lines 2, 41 6, 8, 1 1, i3» 16, 18, 20, 221 24 and 27 belong to 
Sama Vedam, and the Srutis for which cents are given in col. 7 of the same Table in 
lines 2, 4, 6, 8, ii» 131 16, 18, 20, 22, 24 and 27 ^re those of Vydeeka Sampradayam. 
Srutis are not divided by Sarnga Oev thus in fils Dwavimsati system, nor does he 
(Sarnga Dev) pick out 12 Swarams out of 53 obtainlbd by the Sa-Ma series. The frac- 
tions obtained by Mr. Shastrigal by the process of % and | added on to the fraction of 
Pythagoras produce Sama Vedam. We do not know what other novelty he will 
ascribe to Sama Vedam. If he says that the 12 Swarams obtained by the Sa-Ma series 
are those of Sama Vedam he will be nearer the mark. The chief Srutis in use in Sama 
Vedam, namely Chathur Sruti, Ri, and Dha, do not have the correct measurements. 
Other Swarams have also the same defect. While advocating the cause of the theory of 
22 Srutis, he has taken only 12 Swarams in Vydeeka and Sama Veda Sampradayas 
omitting others. He does not give any reason for this. We are at a loss to understand 
why he has done so. 

(k) Table 20 in pages 326-329 clearly shows that deriving the same 53. Srutis 
by the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series is distinctly wrong. In the same Table it is proved 
that the system dividing the octave into 53 equal divisions does not agree with his theory 
at all. The 78 different Srutis he obtains at different times, which we have only col- 
lected from his essays, are also shown there. 

8. (o) Panchapakesa Bhagavatar of Tanjore also accepts the 22 Srutis of 
Sarnga Dev and says they ought to be the same ihat are in use in Karnatic music. He 
derives 53 Srutis in the octave, 31 by jthe Sa-Pa series, 22 by the Sa-Ma series and 17 
by the Sa-Ga series, picks out 22 out of them and says these should be used in Karnatic 
music. But unfortunately, we find here that Devathatthan who proceeds by the right 
and Danavathatthan who proceeds by the left, after taking 1 1 steps each, find them- 
selves landed in the nether regions h We have shown the absurdity of this system 
as well as the fact that Subramonia Shastrigal has omitted the right places obtained 
while proceeding by 12 steps at a time, in Tables 17 and 18 on pages 314 and 316. 

(&) We have shown in ^fable 23, page 351 that it is wrong to say that we obtain 
53 Srutis by the Sa-Ga system or | with 386) cents. We have also proved (Vide 
Table 34, page 352) that this is contrary to the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma system of Sarnga Dev 
and to the system of Karnatic music. 
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9. PraUpa Ramasami Bfaigavatir of Poovanur is also an advocate of aa Srutis 
according to Sarnga Dev.‘ But instead of following the method of Sarnga Oev he flies 
off at a tangent and upholds that of the author of Parijatam by proceeding by }, I, t 
and |. There is not the slightest connection! therefore, between his system and those 
of Sarnga Dev and Kamatic music. Moreover, it is seen from his Tables as, 26, a;, 
28. 29, 30 and 31 that there may be 16, 17. 18. 19. 22 and even 29 Srutis in the octave, 
and as Sarnga Dev mentions i, 2, 3, 4, 9, 22, 60 and even multitudes of Srutis in the 
octave, it follows that any one can say anything as regards the number of Srutis. It 
seems impossible to come to the conclusion that :there can be only 22 Srutis in the 
octave. 

10. Manicka Moodallar gives two different methods, one for those with a good 
musical ear and the other for the ignorant ones. Of these.' the latter resembles that of 
Pythagoras and the author of Parijatam or, in other words. , the Sa-Ma system or {. 
So it is clear that Srutis arrived jat by the rough method of J are not correct. 

1 1. Though the author of Parijatam accepts the Dwavimsati Srutis of Sarnga 
DeV he follows the method of Narada with the measurements |. |, and |. So this 
resembles more or less the method proposed by Manicka Mudaliar. the author of 
Sangeeta Chandrika, for the benefit of those who have no ear for music. 

12. When we notice tables 34 andj^ where Bandharkar gives his own opinions 
and those of Parijatam respectively, we see* tbby differ from each other in some respects, 
yet they are based upon the method of {, }, } ^nd |. But they take only 12 Swarams 
in the octave. Bhandarkar distinctly says they are intended for Hindustani music. 
He says further that the terms Theevii'am and Komalam are copied from the same 
Hindustani music. Therefore it is neither suitable to Karnatic music nor is it the 
system of Sarnga Dev. 

13. G. G. Barve accounts for 12 Swarams in the octave by proceeding by 

} and A after the method of Parijatam. He gives two new Sthanams Hn Rr. with 151 
and 99 cents respectively by giving a different interpretation to the Slokam in Parija- 
tam. We think that, of these, the Komala Ri with 99 cents is correct. If we add to 
this the Chathursruti Ri (204 cents) which is obtained by another interpretation, the 
system of the author of Parijatam will be more or less correct. However, it is clear 
that the Srutis of Karnatic Music are not these. Though he does not definitely say 
that these Srutis occur in Hindustani Music, others are sure they are used only as such. 
So they do not suit Karnatic music. 

14. Fox Strongwiys gives 22 Srutis in the octave after the system of Sarnga 
Dev, but he gives the^/or Hindustani music. Therefore, they will not suit South 
Indian music nor is it the system of Sarnga Dev. 

15. -Cliliiiisiafiii Hiidsllar gives the Swarams used by the WestemerSi tbelr 
names as well as measuremenu. They are based on the system of f, f Ae.p recom- 
mended for those who have no ear for music. 

Farther, as the result of many researches on Snids, he finds a good dei| gC 
confusion between ancient works and their pracdcal use'at present and concludes llml 
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it is safe not to interfere in the matter. However, he says that the matter can be easily 
decided by making reference to the Veena in use in South India. But he does not give 
any correct measurements for the same. 

1 6 . The enharmonic scale of the Westerners will not suit South Indian music 
as that is also based upon the principle of J, and t 

17. Sarnga Dev, the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram, gives the right method 
of deriving 22 Srutis in the octave. Rven while change of Gramam is made, his Srutis 
stand the test, lie has also indicated the key, namely, the system ol Sa-Pa and Sa- 
Ma. He gives 13 Vadi .Swarams by the Sa-Pa series, and 9 Sam Vadi Swarams by the 
Sa-Ma series. But the intervals .Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma in use in modern music do not 
satisfy his rule. Nor are they obtained by the process of J, J and a used by some 
of the Indian writers and a few of the Western Musicians like Pythagoras, They are 
not mentioned at all in Sarnga Dev s book. We do not think it right to refute it by an 
argument not mentioned in his book. 

18. When we study the comparative 'I able which gives the different opinions 
of the advocates of the Dwavimsati Srutis, we do not see any uniformity either in their 
measurements or cents calculations. So we see clearly that they are not after Sarnga 
Dev. It also shows clearly that the Karnatic system of .Srutis is one which is entirely 
different from them. 

The opinions of some writers who say that the ^ Dwavimsati Srutis 
win not suit modern Ganam. 

We may conclude from the previous chapters that Dwavimsati Srutis will not 
suit modern Ganam. This is further supported by the following writers. 

Introduction to the study of Indian Music, by £. Clements. P. 8a. 

** The author showed more perspicacity than the Karnatic writers, appropriating the 
Shuddh notes of the Ratnakar to the Kafi scale, and designating the Madras ''Shuddh” notes 
“ purva" but no scientific terminology could be expected of any writer who adhered to Saranga* 
devar's system. Nowadays, among the practical musicians of Western India, theSangit Ratnakar 
is looked upon as belonging to a bygone age, although no qnc is able to say what it is which m.tkes 
its theories inapplicable to modern practice. Professional musicians 'have constructed their own 
system ; needless to say, they differ widely one from another." 

The above extract shows that professional musicians have invented different 
systems of their own in accordance with their own traditions, and so they differ 
wide^ from one another. This is the truth. Those who make pew compositions after 
poetising ancient Geetams certainly do add a few beautiful Swarams which have been 
traditionally used. This becomes Desikam, violating the rules of Margam. Others 
who hear it, can not but object to them. Rut* the succeeding generations are not 
cognisant of the reason for the new introduction. They only justify it by tradition. 
Only those who learn it by rote, without enquiring into the why of iti belong 
to this cla^. Only these people are petted and patroniicd , to a large extent. 
On.thie other hand, those really good musicians who try to 6nd out the cause of the 
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new Swarams are sorely perplexed and stranded like the proverbial logician, who 
wanted to find out whether the ghee, supported the vessel made of plantain leaf or the 
vessel supported the ghee, and the man who lost the bran in his mouth as well as 
the fire he wanted to light by blowing it ! All this results from want of a clear 
knowledge of the Dwavimsati Srutis. If others point it out to them they will pooh- 
pooh them hy saying ail this is found in our old basket!" Musicians of Western 
India have distinctly stated that Dwavimsati Srutis would not suit modern music. But 
they do not state their reasons. But if a musician of South India would realise the 
incongruity between modern practice and the Dwavimsati system to the same extent 
as they have done, he would be abie to pitch upon the real reason. When the question 
is asked of the Southern musicians, they merely harp upon the minuteness and .subtlety 
of their Srutis, give a few wrong measurements and practically demonstrate their folly 
by singing something ! i his is no answer for the question. One reason for this 
perplexity is the fact that not one among the writers, who have adopted the system of 
Batnakarami says anything clearly about Srutis. Instead of studying and interpreting 
each separate w'ork independently, they try to bring about an uniformity among 
different writers. That this has been the cause of such variety of opinions may be 
seen from the following extract. 

Dr. P. R. Bhandarkar. B.A.. L.M.S, 

“ It is a great relief. Ii<r.\cver, to liiid at least one sceptic in Captain Day " who says : - 

" The translation must, of course, be more or les.s hypothetical ; andrs it is so entirely 
difi'erent in character and style to all modern Indian music, and airs heard now in India which are 
said to be very ancient, its correctness appears to be doubtful.” 

Here we find that he puts down the want of uniformity between modern 
music and the Srutis mentioned in ancient works to the translation, and says that the 
correctness of the Srutis seems to be doubtful because the writings declare that the 
Kagams now heard are very ancient. This i.s no doubt true. We have noted already 
that the system of Srutis found in ancient works did not suit modern requirements. It 
is sure that they cannot suit if there is no uniformity in the Swarams except Athara Sa 
and Tara Sa. We see here that practice contradicts what is found in books. The 
following extracts show that Sa is the foundation of all Swarams. and that the series 
of Swarams in harmony with Sa can never be obtained from the Dwavimsati series. 

Introduction to the study of Indian Music, by E. Clements. P. 5. 

** Now the modern system of tuning throughout India has Shadj as the principal drone 
accompanied by Pancham or liadhyam. Not only this but Shadj and Pancham are regarded as 
H.\ed notes which may never become Vikrit,” or in other words, sharpened or flattened, and 
Shadj has acquired the privilege of being regarded as the basis of all scales. All Jatis, tberefbre, 
start from Shadj, and all the scales of all tlie Kagas. 

It is clear therefore, first that the modern Srutis and the ancient Srutis moat differ in 
many cases, and secondly that there are no longer strings ofShoddh notes from which to 
construct Jatis and acaiea of Ragaa.’’ 



We aU know how an instrument is tuned. Having the ground note Athara 
ISa we get the Pa from it and then Tara Sa and from Tara Sa we arrive at Ma. Then 
we proceed by Sa«Pa and Sa-Ma and obtain all the chief Swarams. All Ragas start 
from Athara Sa. He says that Aroganam and Avarohanam of these Ragas and Swara- 
jatis are quite contrary to the ancient Dwavimsati Srutis. This point should be noted. 
We have pointed out before in the previous Table that with the exception of the Sa 
used in modem Ganam no other Swarams agree with the Dwavimsati Srutis. When 
Pa itself is in discord we need not speak about the other Swarams derived by the Sa- 
Pa system. The minutest difference, when it gathers force, becomes as large as the 
hill Maha Meru. The Ma also is in discord. IfMaand Pa are not in concord with 
Athara knd Tara Sa the result will be excruciating. We know the difference in taste 
between milk with which a plantain fruit is mixed and milk with salt in it. Ma and Pa 
which are not concords will make Sa unbearable just like the devil which spoils the 
life. If the Sapta Swarams are discordant, we need not describe their painful effect 
upon the ear. How could a series of sounds wanting in regular measurements 
produce harmony ? 

Introduction to the study of Indian Music, by E. Clements. P, XIV. 

** When asked whether he (the head of one institution who finds the tempered harmonium 
an excellent means of teaching beginners *the scale’,) follows the teaching of Sarangadev, the 
author of the Sangit Ratnakar, he replies : ** He (Sarangadev) is not really an old authority ; we 
go back to the Sama Veda ; we are of opinion that Sarangadev is wrong in many respects, and 
we reckon our Srutis downwards instead of upwards.*" To go back to the Sama Veda is a happy 
inspiration, as that work, so far as it touches the question of scales, deals in pure generalities.** 

We see here that the author is of opinion that Saranga Dev is not really an ' 
old authority, that he commits errors in many places, and that therefore we must adopt 
the Srutis of Sama Veda. He further says that even the Srutis of Sama Veda are not 
minute as it deals in pure generalities. We have noted before (page 99) that Sama 
Vedam was organised into a system by Ravana, that his Ganam was after the 
system that was in use in Southern India, and that it took the name of Sama Vedam 
only after particular Swarams were added to it by Havana. We have also noted in 
page 105, the opinion of Kunte that through the systems of the North and South India 
and Hindustani music varied widely, yet the music of the Dravida country or the 
South was most useful for reciting Vedas. 

The following extract shows that the enharmonic scale of the Westerners and 
that of the Kamatic music differ from each other. 

The Music of Hindustan by Pox Strangways P, xai. 

'* The enhsrmooic seems to be opposed in principfe to the Carnatic system**. 

So we find that the two systems are different from what Fox Strangways says. 
The Srutis of Northern India,* those of Hindustani music and those used by Western 
musicians are different from those of Kamatic music and from one another. 
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Two important points which might help us in arriving at the Srutis of 

Kamatic Music. 

Noble readers ! Many eminent musicians'have written about, and given their 
criticism on Srutis, that have bejen in use for the last 2400 years from the age of 
Pythagoras. We have seen that even today opinions vary as regards this subject. 
We have placed before you a few of those theories and pointed out how they contradict 
one another and how they are different from the systems of Sarnga Dev. Pythagoras 
and Ahobilar. Table 50 gives one the full idea of the subject. 

From all this it appears that if a new system, based upon all that has gone 
before, could be evolved which has equal and uniform measurements, then that system 
will certainly help us in determining the Srutis in use in South Indian music. While 
trying to unify the many systems that were different and arrive at the truth, 1 came 
across a few ideas which were contained in an ancient Tamil literary work. Phis 
work i.s considered one of the best and most ancient of Tamil works on music and one 
that could throw considerable light upon the controversy as regards Srutis. Moreover 
it has the sanction of Shastras and gives a system of Srutis which might help in recit- 
ing the Sama Vedam. With the grace of learned sages I came across those ideas which 
1 give below. 

X. I hold that the system, of Srutis of Saranga Dev is the right one for 
determining the Srutis in use in Indian Music, and that no one could improve on this * 
system. 

In other words the series should proceed upwards from Athara Sa gradually 
with equal intervals admitting of no other Swarams in the middle. 

3. Secondly, because Western Musicians as well as writers on Indian Music 
unanimously declare that Sa-Pa is { and Sa-Ma is }, these two series must be approxi- 
mately taken to be and { respectively. 

According to modern writers while proceeding by f or Sa-Pa system, we 
finish the series a little over the octave, and while proceeding by ; or Sa-Ma, we finish 
a little below the octave. This must never be. The measurements must be so accu- 
rate that the series must end exactly with the octave, neither more nor less. Then we 
shall arrive at the Srutis in use in South Indian music, and all doubts about Srutis 
will entirely vanish. 

If we have the above facts in mind, we shall be able to find out how 
many Srutis there are in the Sthayi, with their respective measurements 

Unless we adopt the system of Sarnga Dev, the Srutis cannot be changed for 
the purpose of Grahaswaram nor will they suit Kamatic music. 
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If wc do not proceed by the approximate rtieasurements of Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma 
the Srutis will not suit Karnatic music. I'heroforc we should adapt the system of 
Sarnga Dev along with the mysterious key for tuning instruments given by him, and 
the system of if and J. By the latter we do not mean the one recommended for those 
who have no ear lor music, but the minute and correct Sa-P.\ and Sa-Ma series. 

Before vve airive at the right method of detLTi\iining Srutis by the above two 
methods, we shall do well to .see what works on laai-Tamil say, which were in use 
among the ramilians, the most ancient of the inhabitants of India and the most renown- 
ed in South Indian Musi('. 


y,L Xy 

end of part 2. > 
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IUrunamirtha Iagaram 


FIRST BOOK. 

THIRD PART. 


The Srutis of South Indian Music according to Isai Tamil. 


INTRODUCTION. 

have noted before that the music of ancient renowned India was in the highest 
state of efficiency at one time, and that when it began to deteriorate, the 
scientific works of the period also were despised on the score of impracti- 
^ cability when compared with modern requirements. 

We have also noted in the Second Pari that though many writers have 
taken the greatest pains to interpret ancient musical works correctly and restore them 
to their original eminence, yet they have not determined the Srutis after the system of 
Samga Dev but according to their own fancy. 

We were, therefore, naturally led to enquire whether South Indian Music which 
was held to be highly efficient and scientific could have any literaiy support from ancient 
Tamil works. Though we may not fuUy succeed in our espectations in this respect, 
we are surci at least, of certain points which are found very useful for South Indian 
Music 
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To add to this, we must understand that some of the standard Sanskrit works 
on music only contain those points found in South Indian music. We shall see clearly 
later on how the “ Chathurdandiprakasika” of Venkatamahi, the musical works of 
Singarachariar and the Ragam:ilika” of Maha Vydianatha Iyer treat of South 
Indian music only. All works treating on South Indian Ragas and the 72 Melakartas 
contradict the ideas contained in the “ Sangeeta Ratnakaram” of Sarnga Dev. We 
should not be led away by the fact that these works are in Sanskrit. Telugu and other 
languages. Just as we do not find any resemblance between the Ganam of Northern 
India and the *' Ratnakaram” of Sarnga Dev, so also there is no resemblance between 
the mysical works of South India written in Sanskrit, Telugu and Tamil and “ San- 
gecta Ratnakaram.” But men of understanding will know t:iat there is unanimity 
between some of the Sanskrit works of South India and the music thereof. It is but 
the law of nature that a child which is just able to creep should attempt to walk, that a 
man who is able to walk should attempt to ily and that a man should'Ibve his wife more 
than the mother who gave birth to him and brought him up. Just as a man loves to 
describe the virtues of his mother in a foreign language though he is imperfect in it, the 
mysteries of South Indian music were written in a foreign language. 

Those who looked upon music as a great acquisition and a lucrative 
one, kept it ns a sealed book and stood guard over it like so many 
bhiitams for fear it should be known to others. Moreover, those who wrote works on 
music pretended to help others but in reality they kept the key to the mysteries hidden 
in such a way that others might be in endless doubt. 

Many thousand Keertanams of Theagaraja Iyer who flourished at Trivadi 
anjore) about 60 or 70 years ago, have been destroyed by fire because those who 
I arnt them up were unwilling to teach it to others and at the same were indifferent 
fUi reducing them to Swara notation. When they are advised to reduce at least the 
r. mnants to notation they decline because they are afraid to commit themselves. From 
this, there is reason to conclude that many ancient works gradually became defunct 
Ik cause they kept them as sealed book without imparting the knowledge in them to 
others. 

We have noted before that the First Sangam which patroni.sed the three 
Angams of Tamil (lyal, Isai and Natakam) for 4000 years at the time of the first Ooli 
ti.e., about 8000 years from now) along with its kings, scholars and musical works 
were destroyed by the sea. After their destruction even the small remnants of deterio- 
rated musical works were brought to nought by the Buddhists and the Jains. Even 
those works, which remained after this, came to an end because they could not be put 
into practical use as there was no one to interpret the mysteries contained therein and 
they disappeared like the host of Ravana before the bombs of Rama having been eaten 
away by the little insect Ramabhanam* Only a few points noted down by practical 
musician ^ here and there survive so as to render traditional music possible and practi- 
cable. 
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It is a matter for deep regret that we are not in a position to undcrsiand Indian 
music as it was from the earliest times. However some of the /laiustuns of it come to 
light through a few lines of Silappadikaram" written by Ilankovadig.!), the bn)thcr of 
Senguttuvan who ruled over the Tamil Chera country in aiv. ient time^ \.v. ahiuil iSoo 
years ago, by the commentary on them by Adyarkiinallar and by ihe work ot jayan- 
kondan. the Kavi Chakravarti, who wrote an annotation on the saniiv V\’c r<’ad a few 
lines there about the singing, dancing and skill in Yal of Malliavi, and the musical 
genius (in playing the Val) of the hero Kovala. 

If we compare ail these facts, we are led to believe that miisir was ir a high 
state of efficiency at that age and must have been in a far eminent stall- many thousand 
years before that time. It goes without saying that the three Angams of the language, 
namely, lyal, Isai and Natakam, flourished when the Sangam existed .st .S:.iilh Madura, 
that many of those are not in use at present and thai the cause of it was tli. ir de^lriie- 
tion by the sea. However, we are able to lay our hands on sonu- 'f tin m, nann ly, 
the names of the works, the instruments and their description .and ilie number nl Kagas 
in use through the words of the author, its commentator as well as the annotator men- 
tioned above. 

The very fact that the scholars of the first Ooli and the suvi-reigns considered 
their language the first part, music the second part, and Natakam the third, naming 
them lyal Tamil, Isai Tamil and Nataka iainil respectively and improved tlum by 
devising rules of grammar for the same, proves that Music was held to hi- very high at 
that time. If wc notice the pro.sody. which, i.s one of the sub-divisions of lyal '1 amil, 
we find that all the parts thereof viz. Letters, Syllables, Seer, Thalai. Adi. Thodai. Koon, 
Ethugai and Monai are so arranged as to satisfy the rules of music The Uagam and 
Thalam are so arranged that sweet Swarams may not sound f)nt of their Sthanam, 
and that Thalam as well as the coherence of the subject may not be lost. The result of 
this has been the production of the different kinds of /W/ such as Venpah, AsinappiMh, 
Kalippah and Vanjippah and its varieties I'halisai. I'hurai and Vhruttham. 

We may clearly understand that such productions based upon prosody and 
music are easily capable of being learnt by heart, are easily explainable to others and 
they are easily protected from the admixture of foreign element. 1 he /ittfis which c'lre 
the chief parts of lyal Tamil become Puns when sung to Music or Isai i'amil. 'i'hougb 
the term pan is a common name for Ragam and Swaram, it means Pa/ts sung to music. 
The Puns and the Vachanams, when used with their respective Abinayam (gestures), 
became Nataka Tamil. We know that attempt at poetry can be made only when we 
are proficient in reading and writing. 

It was only alter Pahs were made, that Isai Tamil or Music, which helped in re- 
citing them, came into existence. After the advent of Vachanants, Pahs and Puns. 

or gestures which brought out their meaning, came. Abinayam, because 
of its dancing and gestures, became Natakam, These three hamsams of the language 
are as necessary for a man as his Sthoola, Sookshma and Karana Sareerams. Having 
this in view, our ancestors made the three hamsams of the language into one and called 
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it Muttamil. They have devised rules of grammar also unifying the three into one. 
Ahatyam is considered to be its Muthal Nool. There are also others who dealt with 
each of them separately and wrote grammars for them whose works^pear to be very 
comprehensive and striking. But after their destruction by the sea, smaller works, 
which gave their purport in a condensed form, came into existence. We do not find 
in any language any grammar that deals with the language. Pahs^ j>um and Natakam in 
such an exhaustive manner. From this we conclude that a literary work which dealt 
with Tsai Tamil or Sangeetam. and with Nataka Tamil or Bharatam, could never have 
been written for the first time in any other language. These two literary produc- 
tions had attained high efficiency in the Tamil language from ancient times ; hence 
tlie traditional name Muttamil for the three hamsaws. This name was not given to it 
yesterday or the day before. It seems to have been in use during the time of Ahastya. 
the author of * Ahathyam' and even before his time. Nor do we find the combination 
of these three words in any other language. 

From these ancient works it is clear that although our ancestors were wanting 
in the requirements of modern civilisation such as steam engines, telegraphs, aeroplanes 
improved manners and customs, foods, drinks, I- 0 .lJ*s, documents, registration offices, 
courts of law, rules of procedure, time bar. and the recognition of pauperism, yet they 
were scholars in the Tamil language, worshipping God by their puns and singing and 
dancing belbre Him, and their sovereigns w^ere noted (or their mercy, justice, truthful- 
ness, patience, humility, love and other virtues. 

They showed themselves the very embodiment of truthfulness, being bound 
by their words, in the midst of many trials and troubles. A promissory note written 
in four lines on .i palmyra leaf four inches long bound them much surer than any regis- 
tered document ot the present day, for a period of seven succeeding generations. They 
made large transactions with no more living witness than fire which is easily put out 
after the fuel is burnt. Documents for gifts and sales were made only with the 
sprinkling of a handful o\ water which is easily sucked by the dry ground! 

These three Angams of Tamil which were so helpful to one who aimed at 
attaining Mukti were also sources of abuse. When music which was helpful for the 
salvation of the soul was used for inferior purposes, it was but natural that it should 
degenerate into means of livelihood. , Those who used it for such mean purposes 
would never care for its higher uses. When it lost prestige to such an extent, it 
naturally followed that it was seldom made use of and gradually stifled altogether. 
We know how the gold lace of the turban rests on the head and how the same 
ill the shoe rests on the fooi. Such has been the state of music patronised by crowned 
heads in ancient times and by the poor at the modern day. 

We see the eminence of music as one of the finest of arts when we enquire into 
it. That the civilisation of a country and its inhabitants is proportionate to their 
attainments in music is accepted by learned men. When we apply this test to the 
Tamilians we find^that they were very highly civilised at a very e^rly stage of their 
existence. It is said that the ancient inhabitants of South Madura were using 12,000 
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Ragas with i 4 , 49, 84 and even 103 Moorchanas in place of seven Moorcbanas of the 
seven Swarams, and were using Veenas with 17, 27, 100 and even 1000 strings. Their 
science of music was also proportionately of a high order. 

There are some verses in Silappadikaram regarding music, which, though a 
small part of a long story, describe to perfection an important hamsam of irusic. This 
is a matter for gratification. Not only are those verses difficult, to understand, but 
some of the words used there are not found in any modern work. Many precious 
words have gone out of use altogether. It is also difficult to understand the measure- 
ments of Ragas which were then in use. Moreover the commentators have made use 
of certain arguments well known in those days thinking that people who came 1000 
years after them would understand them equally well. So they merely give the 
headings which only puzzle us. If they had been a little more explicit all the chief 
hamsama of music would have been brought to light. In spite of all this, even the 
little that we obtain from there are far superior to the opinions about Srutis expressed 
at the present day. 

The grand expression 22 Srutis " is also found there. But when we go into 
the system of the change of Alagus of the 22 Srutis and the innumerable Moorchanas 
obtained while they change their Graham, the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram is thrown 
into the shade. We have given below only those extracts from Silappadikaram of 
whose interpretation we were quite sure. The others have been omitted. However, 
we have examined thoroughly the system of determining the Srutis and the change of 
Graham. We have not made any original statements but only have made the road 
easy for all so that the meaning can be clearly understood. We know we have omitted 
many important extracts. If scholars could see the importance of such omissions and 
point them out to us we are sure to include them in the second edition. 

There is a slight difference between the opinions of Adyarkunallar, the 
commentator* and Kavichakravarti Jayankondan, the annotator, as regards a few points. 
The latter seems to have flourished about a hundred years before Adyarkunallur, and 
he deals with principles of ancient music more minutely It is plain that Adyarku- 
nallar based his opinions on those of Jayankondan. We have first dealt with only such 
matters which appear clear to us with the help of the commentaries and annotations of 
these two authors. Later on we have elucidated the mystic portion of their writings 
so that they may be clearly understood by all. One might ask why we give two 
interpretations, one according to what is written and one after elucidating the mysteries. 
We have done it, so that we may not mystify our readers still more. 

It will be a matter for gratification when we realise that the principles given 
in this work written 1800 years ago are the principles that have been in use in our 
Kamatic music. The same system seems to have been in vogue at the time of the 
author of Tholkaupiam and in the previous age. The 12 Swarams of the Sthayf and 
its more minute quarter tones appear to have been carried to the countries to the east 
of India, namely, Malaya, Siam, Anam, China and Japan, and to the countries to the 
west, such as Persia, Arabia, ^gypt, Asiatic Turkey and Greece. Though these 
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countries copied it from India, so long as they were ignorant of the mystery of the 
Vattapalai and the right system of proceeding by the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma series, it was no 
wonder that they all erred. As years rolled on, though the system of Karnatic music 
was lost, yet it has been preserved to a certain extent, no doubt mixed with Desikam, 
by means of music that has been traditionally handed down. 

We may arrive at the truth by comparing music which is pure without the 
admixture of strange sounds and music which is so mixed. The beauty of Karnatic 
music is, that when its Ragas are sung without mixture according to the strict rules of 
Aroganam and Avaroganam they appear to be so varied and different. We have to 
dwell at length upon this ancient system as it will help us in eliminating the admixture 
of alien element and making Karnatic music pure. 

The contents of Book II will be 

fi) Rules to enable all people with musical ear to sing the Karnatic Ragas 
pure and free from admixture. 

(ii) Rules by which errors in the existing Ragas may be easily rectified 

(iii) Rules for making a Ragam with a given Aroganam and Avaroganam and 
for composing Gheetams, Varhams and Keertanams in the said Ragam. 

We request our Tamil readers to try their best to bring to light those ancient 
gems of literature which are lying hidden and neglected. The 1 amils owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to Mahamahopadhyaya V. Saminatha Iyer who has published this ancient 
literary work Silappadikaram which throws such considerable light upon many an 
ancient principle. 

This part contains the following 

I. The ancient musical system which gives the Swarams and 
Srutis in use in Isai Tamil. 

1. The measurement of the Swarams as found in Isai Tamil practised by the 
ancient Tamilians. 

2. The opinion of ancient Tamil works as regards the Srutis used in South 
Indian music. 

3. How J4 Palais generate from the Ayapalai. 

4. How Sempalai and other allied Palais (seven in all) generate. 

5. The seven Palais derived from Kodipalai. 

6. The three Sthayis, Mandaram, Madhyam and Tharam. 

7. The Vattapalai used in Isai Tamil. 

8. The 12 Palais which generate from Vattapalai while Graham is changed 
and their cycles. (Proceeding clock-wise to the right.) 

9. The twelve cycles of Vattapalai, proceeding counter-clock-wise or to the 
left. 

10. Regarding the four Yals, (Palai, Marutham, Kurinchi and Neythal) in 
use in ancient times in South India. 

la (a) How four different kinds of Pmi$ generate from the four great /ifnt. 

I ^ 1 
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II.— The description of some of the Kalais in use in Isai Tamil 
which the ancient Tamils were proficient in. 

1. Kinds of Yal. 

2. Some important points which the Tamils observed in the act of playing 

the Yal. 

3. A summary of the Abinayams (gestures) in use in South India. 

4. Instruments of percussion in South India. 

5. A summary of the Thalam in use in South India. 

6. The system of Alati or Raga Alapanam. 

III. — The number of the Ragas in use in the ancient Tamil Country. 

1. The Ragas used in the ancient Tamil Country. 

2. The 103 puns mentioned by the Sage Pinkala. 

3. The Puns used in Tbevaram. 

4. The Raganga Ragas and puns of the Tamil country given in the chapter 
on Ragaviveka in Sangeeta Ratnakaram. 

5. Some* Ragas and their description given in the work of Bharata. 

6. The Puns found in the dictionary published by Mr. Ramanathan. 

7. The names of the Tamil Puns found in Soodamoni Nikandu. 

8. The names of the Tamil Puns foUndin the Bharata Shastram of Arabittt 

Navalar. 

9. The Ragas found in Abithana Chinfamoni. 

10. The Ragas found in Paripadal. 

11. Some points regarding the system of calculating Alagii which was in use 
in South Indian Music. 

12. The minute mathematical system of the Tamils. 

1 3 . The distinguished Tamil scholars. 

14. How the doubt about Srutis rose owing to certain mysteries in Isai Tamil. 

IVr-The mystery in the works on Srutis of South Indian music 

and the key to it. 

1. The system of determining the main Swarams. 

2. The description of Inai Swaram. 

3. How Kilai Swarams generate. 

4. What is called Pahai Swaram. 

5. All about Natpu Swaram. 

6* About Pahki''String. 

7. The clearing of these mysteries. 

8. The 12 Swarams obuined by the Sa-Pa series after clearing the doubfc^ 

9. The 12 Swarams obtained by the Sa-Ma series after clearing the doubt 

10. How the Swarams of the Sa-Ga series harmonise. 

11. How the Swarams of the Sa-Ri series harmonise. 
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10. About the Alagus of the Swarams. 

13. How the 22 Alagus will never complete a Rasi Cycle. 

14. To say that there are Dwavimsati Srutis in the Sthayi is wrong. 

15. If there be 22 Srutis in the octave according to V'attapalai, they will never 
satisfy the principle of Vadi and Samvadi. 

16. The system of Dwavimsati Srutis mentioned by the author of Sangeeta 
Ratnakaram will not satisfy the principle of Vadi and Sam Vadi nor will it have correct 
measurements. 

17. The right system of Alagus which satisfies the principle of Vadi and Sam 

Vadi. 

18. How the 22 Srutis were used in the octave. 

19. If the 22 Srutis occur succesively in a Rasi Mandalam, the Sapta 
Swarams cannot be accounted for by the Vattapalai according to the rule that Oolai 
must proceed from Tharam, Rural from Oolai and so on. 

20. The system followed by the Tamils in singing Grahaswaram. 

21. The astronomical consistency of the Swarams used in Isai-Tamil. 

22. The consistency of the Swarams found in the 'Paripadal' of Nallanduvanar 
who flourished in the period of the last Sangam before the age of Ilankovadigal. 

23. Quotations in support of the statement that there were some mysteries 
in the Isai-Tamil used by the ancient Tamilians. 

24. How the music was confined to 22 Srutis. 

25. The system of Ayapalai. 

26. The Yals and their parts used in ancient times. 

27. The Swaram that generates from the four kinds of Yal. 

28. How four Jatis generated from each Yal when once the doubt was cleared. 

29. The cycle showing the generation of the four Jatis from the four kinds of 

Yal. 

30. The six mother Ragas used by the Tamils. 

31. How the ancient Tamils had six Alagus or Srutis for Kaikilai Tharam. 

32. Some arguments in support of the fact that modem Ganam with 22 
Srutis closely follows the custom of the ancient Tamils where they left out 2 Srutis out 
of the 24 of the Dha-Ga Series of the Vattapalai. 

33. General remarks on Swarams and Srutis. 

34. Establishment of the theory of 24 Srutis in the Sthayi. 


^ ■ 
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I. THE UCSIT 8T8TEI OF 8f UiU ID nUTI8 DD D I8U-TiIIl. 

z. The measurement of the Swarams of Isai-Tamil practised 
by the ancient Tamils. 

Some of the statements found in Silappadikaram prove that the Tamil liter- 
ature of the ancient times was very extensive, where the author describes the singing of 
Mathavi and her skill in playing the Yal. We find only Very little said about music. 
But the commentators on the work have suited their work to the music which was 
then in use. But as the ancient system is now found nowhere, it is difficult even to 
understand them. Yet the folowing extract shows one of the ancient hamsami of music. 
Annotation on Silapadikaram Page 3x. 

** msarfiu looPscrr uMUirCpig. tagioooi igcdbd mooirOpiriDiih 
usbdBI 9nit fiuoDQiGiudi^ U|^ tuiriri^to OMoaCkiOLifraBr 
(fpcsrsBT Gioirsno ucuojm (iPtfgim iA.-G(gcBr(ir|iLj^ 

GcudrfiQi i^oDMJcmr^Su uom® miro Gp^Gurrd) ** 

He says in this stanza that “ bees which gather honey from different kinds of 
flowdrs on the hill side make each a different kind of sweet sound. In the same way 
when many Sararams with different sounds are tried and when Sancharam is made 
with such of them as are harmonious only, then we get what is called the pun which 
is sweet corresponding to the collected honey of the bees." 

Annotation on Silapadikaram Page 7^ 

** (^wr^irgi Q^fLjiiOtu y# ei# i BmiluSi S0p0g§SiuiSl ptkQpmp 

0wd9 umrmiimi0Mhgu utli^ ugLjAug0i mmai0 

Here he says that the breath which ranges as far as the Afoolaikaram is 
brought upwards by an effort and a sound is produced according to ones own will. 
This sound when doubled generates sweet Ragams." Here by Moolaikaram he means 
the heart which is in the middle of the Arukonachakram or central Modam. Of the 
three Moolams at the bottom, the centre and the top, as breath works between the top 
and the central moolam, we must hold that sound generates from here. The sounds 
of the Mandara Sthayi are produced in the space between the top of the lungs and the 
bottom of the throat, those of the Madhya Sthayi between the throat and the bottom of 
the tongue and those of'the Tara Sthajri between the uvula and the nose. It is clear 
that the sounds of the different Sthayis are in the ratio of one, two and four for the 
Mapdaram, Madhya and Tara respectively. The Tara Sthayi comprises those sounds 
above Ni, while according to ancient ideas, is the completion of the Sapta Swarams, 
Sttappadikaram, Achiarkpravai Pago sog. 

OMouqS o f • la u p g oOpQsdAP'd 

ifmSar ? 

Gu4r (g«nb 

•An*# « Aw W0<i 

dfnink 
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SilappadUnram. Oorkankathai Page 341. 

''aPaiAup/J Qiumffi QtaQ^mm^mu uili. sr(i^^^<^ir«u tSpm^ih ^gm (jg^MrOki 

wdfitk ” 

In the above lines he points out how the seven Swarams generate from the 
Kural. The seven Swarams proceed from the seven letters. These seven Swarams 
are the basis of all music. In the Isai Nool of Ahatya written in ancient times they 
were known as Ah, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni, Ah. Next he .proceeds to give the 
system by which the seven Swarms are sung as well as their calculations. 

SUappadikaram, Arangetukathai Page 90. 

opfioj ^goSififP GiuAfi^ sirtoiS 
Q®ljus (!p€BBriro9nr g)Aj 

uokrtnroDio (ip^a9nr aakrGcssrs^ 
j^abrggBiaDtn (ip/idxudr pnrG^Gih Gug(j}iB^ 
suofaranu ulIl-odl. lugipGiod; ** 

SUappadikaram, Arangetukathai Page 91. 

•muD 

cr|p|9uj ^a<9ciP Giudr^^ smS 
G^uui Gail^ (jpenritoIPnr ” 

Qmglru^ ^gmgiin uirU)mnunti, f^ggiin 

Qig/Q^uknr^mhum^th ^mwir^uir^ttmhri^ih glm^ggrdo mifidsirQw gfitm ggtiLf 

urSct 

ML 

** cucdbranuuiluaDi-. iug|pGiod) GaoruA’’ 

iJL.umu^guLfM 0 /im glmfld^u Omuff; crikSar? mdimiru umrmRfygii jfig.tatmriur^tSlm, mimrmtuHBpis 
IBatararir^ Q^ms, 

41/ii^f^m^. g^d Gm umrshr vjwgQtam immm/ia. 

uSsiPcurdiS Gailunrck ” 

^miQg/gMM 9r(d^gp gltfi(gg§ogm mwQ^^gQmrms, 

He says in these lines that each of these Swarams must bt arranged so that 
it might harmonise with Pa or Kural with Hi. We know from experience that Hi or 
Pa perfectly harmonises with Kural or Sa. The sweetnees of the concord will be in 
proportion to the harmony of this Pa with Sa. He does not say here that this Pa 
sounds at | the length oi the wire. We have no reason to . suppose that the ancients 
were unware of this measurement. Our ancestors who were cognisant of even the 
minutest things in relation to music had the ability to name the order of the Sthayi and 
sing atop on harmonious strings, ^o they say that one must have such a cultivated ear 
so as to appreciate the complete concord of the Swarams Kural and Hi or Sa and Pa. 

It is not easy to indicate a sweet sound which could be minutely appreciated 
by the ear by means of wire and calculations by the levelling rod. The internal ear as 

... — - - . ' « 
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well at the nerve which differentiates auditory impressions are very subtle. T|^e 
appreciation of sounds must be in proportion to the subtlety of the auditory organ. 
The first sound should be so appreciated and the Pa to it should be determined. Then 
if this Pa were made the Sa and if we proceed by the same process of- fifths we obtain 
the 12 Swarams. These 12 Swarams are a gradually ascending series and are as con- 
cordant with one another as Sa is to Pa, They stand in the same relation with one 
another as that of the husband and wife of a family with perfect concord. The Pancha- 
mam is the Mathursthanam for all Swarams just as the Mathursthanami the primal 
cause of man, is the genitive cause of all human beings with a body. Though the male 
is the originative cause of all living being it is but a comprehensive Sookskma hamsam. 
Though the first Swaram Sa comprehends in itself the Sapta Swarams, yet they obtain 
their shape only with the help of the Hi or the Panchamam. The relationship of 
Puthiran, Mithran and Chatru came by the concordant relation of Sa with Pa, and not 
by the individual existence of Sa like the Brahma. Therefore the seven Swarams must 
arrange themselves in the relation of Sa to Pa. 

We must observe why our ancestors who were such expert mathematicians 
who dealt with integers up to 32 places and decimals down to many places, should 
have omitted to mention any measurement for determining these Swarams. They 
knew very well that even if there was the minutest difference in the Sa-Pa relation other 
Swarams could never be derived. They put the seal of Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma on the Sapta 
Swarams just as weights and measures are so sealed, that there might not be even the 
difference of a grain. 

Even this seal is not measured or weighed but should be appreciated by the 
ear. It follows, therefore, that one must possess a highly advanced musical ear so 
that when one has once understood the harmony of Sa-Pa might apply the same test 
to all other Swarams. 

We shall see that this standard has been used in different places at differenl 
times. We shall see in many places that Swarams in a Yal were arranged on the same 
principle, and the same recommended ; that Yals were tuned on the same principle. 
The Swarams from Kural, the primary Swaram, to Hi formed the Mandhara Sthayi, then 
they proceeded Upwards from Hi as Kural. Here we find that Kural is the first 
Swaram of the Mandhara Sthayi, and the Hi (which was fixed as the Kural) the first 
Swanim of the Madhya Sthayi. Here we shall hnd that the concord Sa to Ma is deri- 
ved from the harmonious Sa to Pa. In the same way we shall find that they made 
their Ganam with no difference between the ascending series Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma and Pa, 
Dha, Ni, Sa, Ri, and in descending between Ri, Sa, Ni, Dha, Pa and Sa, Ni, Dha, Pa, 
Ma, for all SWarams were based on the principle of Sa-Pa. This may be seen from the 
following extracts and the cycles which will help in the elucidation thereof. 

a. The opinion from ancient Tamil literature as regards the Srutis 
In use in South Indian Music. 

Ilankovidigal mentions the Unit requisites of a musician who is a skilfiil 
player on the Yal as well as a teacher. The extract (an Ahaval) noted below, though 
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very shorti gives in detail the method of determining the Swarams used by the Tami- 
lians in the ancient Isai Tamil. Though the ancient poems as well as prose literature 
are rather hard to understand, we have quoted the extracts below as they contain very 
rare ideas. 

SUappadikaram, Arangetukathai Page pa, 93. 

‘*n8r|p <2ffm(tpcopi OMbcM 

unta) Ocuehnp. 

•KbsnimSj) AJkf unc(jp 
OushoDutiJip ^oe9(ir LisS(ip 

OuNiiiiMn BffuuSf) oDsi^tar Ocsdrari 
«n«i4ta us«(ipm GuirpL|«Di-.^ 

ffta^ aforfld i^mk 

lalL-sir omdiOc iVtanqh 
jliir^tai lu^cds L_aidi«ui9j> Oar 
Oaitor lAjwPdpb (tap 

<hMi> ^ipdSsiP enmiSla 

MaLp mnSp Oaa uirkoiuinu 
0a0 m0 ujir« cutriiftCBCu 
Gijai<!pcB>ip qA/^ QupfifS crfmrs 
Q9wafi aj(5ikjiTSw Qtumi 
cufra^ ^M^iSdr 

(ipdr«ir/^€ir cucoaGiu ^pmijpmuiSp f^M^mb 
{fiPjpjl cuirAu Qiu^hjd 
Qairi^. Qu)|pQ« uatsoQ^um 
Ii9.i StJif OadroPi 

«PaRRffiijn!i L|CB>LJU6Br oAsiQipi GairdbiL.mil 
AuiripGiDp unrk) iSu(!p«Dp GiAiSiui 
^(pdrGiiip Gairt9L aMU(ipc»p GiocAu 
ajciVfiM Gio«9a|0 #iiin Gudbcvmb 
GuircSiuA Gair^p L|cuaDiA GiuirapiL.die” 

The above extract gives the fourteen Kovais of Ayapalaip haw they are deriv- 
ed, their names, the Swarams that are obtained on the right and the left from Yal and 
Kural respectively. The following is the commentary of Adyarkunallar on the same. 

3. How the X4 Palais are derived from Ayapalai. 

sGffip Gaihjpcapd GailraM 

GoGgip LMrki Gaidbng.p" 

mmu^, ^lfuuu9%Muinu Smp u0^jiiQswmm, QswwMIsf Omju Qpm A^wjju Qutkn$.k4^fiu ^tm 
Q fimL J u ufLASkjMurA^miM0 a>pu 40 K-//rr««Nr«r, OMiuflw, ugaiMsjrlw, QwAmffi£iut/%m 

af(giiUftM, Garisi^Sv, siwAlkiffN, QuomaIl. gtAmagJk^ 

j d/iki dnr/«raf« Qmmrs. 

i 

I 
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He says here that Ayapalai is the first of the chief four Palais (i) Ayapalai 
(a) Thirikonapalai, (3) Sathurapalai and (4) Vattapalai. 

There are two kinds, the first commences with Tharam as Kural (Sa) and the 
other with Oolai (or Ma) as Kural. Each of these is capable of seven Palais> thus 
accounting for the 14 Palais in allj The Swarams of these two series have the same 
concord with one another as Sa has to Pa. Their detail might be seen in the following 
Table. For these 14 Moorchanas, the first seven have seven names commencing with 
Sempalai, and the second seven, the names beginning with Arumpalai. The Swarams 
of the two series are in the relation of Sa to Pa. 

Therefore, the Kural (Sa) derived from Oolai (Ma) gives us the seven Palais 
from Sempalai. 

The Oolai (Ma) derived from Tharam (Ni) gives us another seven Palais from 
Kodipalai. 

Silappadikaram, Venirkathai Page aoa. 

iScn^iijrr lainS CaircoAmuj 

uSmcuirius 

(gl^) utumsK lAf J8nrM/«M.iu g)u tLm(^ mutdOhr 0 Wt 

iMWsd MiLifJQiums, 

The 14 Swarams are from Ni of the Mandhara Sthayi to Dha of the Tara 

Sthayi. 

(h.ircBrni iqCaL.irdnni 

£BitlOL.irdr| 94 — 

qLl(h-ffdrn 4 aL.irciriDiih 

Q^irsfirono 

QP0P i90uu0irOu tLm^ f^gmgtud muidOm^ Qmiri0CHjnKQ00^ tSpdgd 

eilip. Qmmm, 

When Oolai becomes kural (Ma becomes Sa) in the Sakotayal and if Ga 
(Kaikilai) is made Ni (Tharam) the series Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa, Ri, Ga will result. 

Again, when Oolai or Ma is made into Kural or Sa the series will be Sa, Ri, 
Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni. 

When Ma (Oolai) commences on Ni (Tharam) the series will be Ni, Sa, Ri, Ga, 
Ma, Pa, Dha. 

The different series, then, are:— 

Ni Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha 

Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Ri Ga 

Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni. 

These series will clearly demonstnile the meaning of the stansa commencing 
with the words 
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When Thuttham !s taken as Kural ••• 

Padumalaipalai. 

When Kaikilai is taken as Kural •• 

Sevalipalai 

When Oolai is taken as Kural 

Arumpalai 

When Hi is taken as Kural ^ 

Kodipalai. 

When Vilari is taken as Kural 

Vilaripalai. 

When Tharam is taken as Kara! ... 

Mirsempalai. 
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Id this Chakaram we have shown how the seven Palais are derived from the 
series Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Ri Ga and Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni which are obtained by 
the Sa-Pa system taking Oolai (or Ma) as the Rural (Sa). Wh'en we deal later on with 
Vattapalai we may see how these Swarams are concordant by the Sa-Pa system. We 
must remember that when Oolai is taken as Rural, and Tharam as Oolai which in its 
turn is taken as Rural, they are all after the Sa-Pa system. When Tharam becomes 
Oolai and when this Oolai is taken as Rural, he calls it Rodipalai. 

In the above Table, each of the seven Palais commencing from Sempalai 
(where Rural stands for Sa) proceeds from Rural towards the right side and becomes a 
Moorchana. Each of these Moorchanas receives a separate name according to the 
Swaram from which it commences. For example. 

The Sa which commences from Sa is Sempalai. 

The Sa „ „ „ Ri is Padumalaipalai. 

The Sa „ „ „ Ga is Sevvalipalai. 

The Sa „ „ „ Ma is Arumpalai. 

The Sa „ „ „ Pa is Rodipalai. 

The Sa „ „ „ Dha is Vilaripalai. 

The Sa „ „ „ Ni is Merchempalai. 

These names become different in the second Chakaram. They are purposely 

given different names there, inasmuch as they occur on doubled Swarams firom Sa-Pa. 

Moreover, we shall see from the Tables of Palais to be given later on that these 
have different names when they proceed by the Sa-Pa system towards the right, and 
by the Sa-Ma system towards the left. These different names depend upon the place 
where Sa commences in the various strings of Swarams such as Sa-Pa, Ma-Sa, Pa-8a, 
Ni-Ma in the four kinds of Yal. This fact may be clearly seen from the Tables below. 
^^0 \uf(0 ttjir« ojiriHCCB>cu 
GiJO<ipsD|P Gujp|9iS crfH«rrgi«*’ 

This means, ** without changing the general way beginning from Tharam.” 
Godisu^ ly^toLiir twGujssrft 

irivujs, sosiMr 0/iMrtfu uGisSwu usSmi/is, ufSwiyts, 0# w (§iMM 

jf0ikNrSMd0 sftkf 

**When Raikilai becomes Rural we get Padumalaipalai, when Thuttham 
becomes Rural Sevvalipalai, and when Rural is Rural we get Arumpalai when these 
changes are made.” 

** For Arumpalai the wire becomes doubled.’* 

M ^pskorpcir ommOm ^pmpmaiSp fiHfoii 
ohtAu Gni^uG 

Qgm^. atarfl GiopGoio urteGiuos 
A-Ap (UdtM iUmadih" 


•f 
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oroirLij?, ^irinh 0#4U(r«i QMirif.uufffm^i£, eSarfi^ffeoirs tSmrfiuuirtBoiijih^ (gmirs 

Qtap QMJWt9»MjiMiu, gefi itinhL9ffil.t^^^ i6lBo§niAuS^ii^mi-^^wiUf guut^^ *muM0 u0 

uir^ SUMSQeotkjomrj^, 

** As before, Ko'dipalai results when Tharam becomes Kural, Vilaripalai, when 
Vilari becomes Kural and Merchampalai when Hi becomes Kural. Merchampalai has 
double the pitch of Hi. Thus the 14 Kovaipalais result. 

** gtesKina L|68>L.ajo5r euSsssrcmpA GftiT€nrL.(riajj/' 

mmru^f (Isirmmj uir^ SfsoitS^ih, utarsKfiar/s> fS^uSgptJIffLLif.^^ ^jrA^jrm)irOiu jf(gti 

uir9nmfii, .gl0fl^fwffOiu Qi^^^ihuirtioiifih Ouire^, ^eoA'trjsear ^ffnoirsM^iiuir^KS^ 

•.mffi Quiufith, tassQiar ^jrMirsu u(ilu>fBo^(gs mssB^ar QuiL'^ti, ^aeons^ 

Qudj^ih, ^irjriii Qsirtfjjuirtiits^^ Quuj^ih, tSmif^^aeatrm §Slm‘iRuuirUos(g tSmrifi 

Qunujf/ih ufft^uudiOtMkfimiir^, 

” Just like Arumpalai where Kural is Kural which resulted from these four- 
teen Kovaipalais and the doubling of sounds, and Merchempalai (where Hi is Kural) 
the other five Palais also are sounded. Sempalai is sounded when Oolai becomes 
Kural (thus Oolai comes to the aid), Padumalaipaiai is sounded when Kaikilai becomes 
Kural (here Kaikilai comes to the aid), Sevvalipalai is sounded when Thuttham becomes 
Kural (here Thuttham comes to the help), Kodipalai is sounded when Tharam becomes 
Kural (here Tharam comes to the help), and Vilaripalai sounds when Vilari becomes 
Kural. (Here Vilari comes to the help.) 

From the above extracts we see, that although each Palai has seven strings, the 
eighth Swaram which is the octave of the commencing Swaram must also be included 
in the ascending series like Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni and Sa. 


k 
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6. The Mandhara, Madhya and Tara Sthayis. 

Sllappadikaranif Aranketukitlul P. 93* 

** otor tep" 

ir«ru^, Qumri^p^iu QuwQ/k^JtsuuL^ 0mtk90iampmmm» 

SLdl9lhut$.l 

He says that this should be added to the 14 Kovais which include the place 
for women.” 

Cmco iiflD|pu9«P i|pA 

cuiM^n laaiSjp Gnbuirta} lumufii/’ 

iTflruji, a.flijp Qpjgfi OMiMr g^jufiiuirs vq^, mtSmi 

O^iMJirUminu Q^ms. 

He says here, there are four soft sounds from Oolai up to Kaikilai, middling 
sounds seven and hard sounds three. 

From this we are able to conclude that when Oolai commences as the Kural 
we have four Swarams up to Oolai which takes the place of Tharam (Sa Ri Ga Ma) 
for the Maiidara Sthayi (soft sounds), the seven Swarams from Oolai which takes the 
place of Tharam op to IGiikilai for the Madhya Sthayi (Middling sounds) and the three 
Swarams Pa, Dha* Ni above Oolai which . commences in Tharam up to Tharam 
which commences in Kaikilai for the Thara Sthayi (hard sounds). 

sua^Qf 0u)o9(Qq^ aofia Gioio^omo 
GuscSiui L|oic»m OaiirfliL.sk,’’ 

f)uuojufM» mtSmiuOmSfiM ^wgffiwmLnju.wSmfi |Bat#d«.jRPLNrOa^ 

Q«wwir(fl a# uuflM-w OmL^iruf§fih, umrmfitmtM Qp^wortSm 0 «r(yiAjvii 

vQf^jpdmmrrw g)— # Q#4 lnu mmfwo luir^^AugaOiMV^Mwrjy. Qmmt^ OuraAud 

Qmir^^ i^wmutQiuirQtormM, 

Here he says that an expert in the playing of the Yal should be one who 
must be able to discriminate and adjust the different bard, soft and middling sounds so 
that the sweet harmony of the strings and the sounds may not be impaired and who 
could compose music by arranging these harmonious sounds. 

Soft. Middling;. Hard. 

Mandharam. Madhyam Taram 

Ni, Sa, Ri, Ga Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa, Rt, Ga Ma, Pa, Dha 
Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni Sa, Ri, Ga 

Here, we find that the four Swarams Ni Sa Ri and Ga of the top line belong 
to the lower Sthayi, the seven Swarams Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Ri and Ga to the Middle 
Sthayi and the three Swarams Ma Pa and Dha to the uppbv Sthayi* In the bottom 
line the four Swarams Ma Pa Dha and Ni, as are in use at j^resent, belong to the 
Mandhara Sthayi, the seven Swarams Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha and Ni to the Middle Sthayi 
and the three Swarams Sa Ri and Ga to the Tara Sthayi. These are the hard^ 
and middling sounds. 
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7. The Vattapalai which was in use in Isai-Tamil. 

From the calculations of the Vattapalai we understand that there were feur 
Palais, Ayapalai, Sathurapalai, Thirikonapalai and Vattapalai. and that the calculation 
oftheSrutisofeachof them was also given. Looking at the calculations of the 
Ayapalai, we find they resemble.titese of the Vattapalai. But we also find that Madavi 
played her Sakotayal tuning it on the prindple of Sa<Pa and that this was the favourite 
music of women in those days. We have already noted the Sruti system of the SakoU- 
Yal. Apart from this he mentions how Vattapalai is arrived at, the order of its 
Swarsuns, the Srutis for each of the Awarams and the minuter Swarams derived from 
them. Particulars about Thirikonapalai and Sathurapalai will be given later on. But 
we are sure that the order of the Swarams of Ayapalai and the particulars about Vatta- 
palai are enough to determine the state of ancient South Indian music. This Vattapalai 
is illustrated in the form of a Rasimandalam. To those who have a knowledge of Astro- 
logy the Saptasthanams which are arrived at' by computing the Sthanams seven by 
seven omitting the Rasi in which the Swaram occurs, the Kendrasthanams, 
the Sthanams for Mathru, Putthira, Kalathira and Pithur and the use of the 
Swarams for the respective Sthanams will be clearly . known. These have been clearly 
set forth in the form of Tables. If one of the Chakarams could be studied and under- 
stood, the others will be quite easy. But as the matter conteined in them are not in 
use at the present time, we have tlMught it well to give them separately. 

SUsppadikaniDi Aychiarkunvai p, 405. 

s9l.^c»P 

aMi4for'iqsB|p«9«P o^onP pngOwm 
O«wfoi0.iu OuwOf." 

urtM arorQ mmauuM ; ^puCiLmtn, mtlLMurtMum. 

**1i)‘*^ ^POairoRno oiiluOioomli 
umu assir^io unfoo 

There are four kinds of Palai Ayypalai, Sathurapalai, Thirikonapalai and 
Vattapalai. 

Jimp0Jr oa'i I'lurSo mgufjp : 

“sm' i- Otoshus Mfo» 

OusOfi^ l o d k L - m 

" onanimi Octrafoi. Ops^oalui #4ln$B 
OumB — OMsm^ 

‘9ul9tmJp. OaiarfnjrM <j p < r i L 
ni§jpa>l>Oii tatkLMfmp mm'* 
wdrM# m7't iln rtw wiil r t.wi> mgiii 

tidwBwdr t 
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This says that a circle must be drawn whose diameter is one span (about lo 
inches) and it should be divided into four great sections arcordiiig..to.. the cardinal 
points of the compass and the four sections should be divided into 12 equal compart- 
ments. 

vnfi sucolSl. intra 
Gojj^ffiT 6i9L.i£s8r 

sSgrr^ tt9LlL.ooL-.GQj GasasGoj 

Gttjffirit^^ L06HrL.Q)Qm68r Gpm” 

vmufi Qsirm^0p uara^fMrt^ffG^Sar 

0^90 f^pjpMk aOifitiru^§arit/g^ 

If the 12 Kasis be distributed to the 12 compartments, seven of them would 
indicate the seven sounds. 

i£l.u LocvQifiDtL-dr Fojib 
Gonippflift ^truGmsG iSartAooQj-uirit^dB 
(fju LfiasQiiTiLis SUhi^ 
i6ffGo)jp0 Goihuirku Gatr *’ 

s^L^sii, Msiif jpmtfw, tSmOmm 

These seven sounds would occur on the following .seven signs of the Zodiac 
Idapam, Karkatakam, Simham, Thulam, Thanusu, Kumbam and Meenam. 

iStooGuo Gaifcooi 

vSoa^ flUSO|ptt|Lo o9c8>L.fRcv^ ^siFil| 

LiMTSttri LAciraPaj oVsrriPtt^ 

laASsol.^ 0an(p lAMro^pft GsaoiGcv " 

This also illustrates the above. The Mathirais of these seven strings or sounds 
are indicated by what is quoted below. 

0«iF BgihifmpRm Mr/i0mgmmr ; — 

** 6^/^# airsir^ ^toir^pcir |9ff^L.siti 
^oogojs Q|ooipi9ofl aa6ir^.fi9fiOffajs 
fiSorfiGiuoiPctr ^saGmsBri Gaadr^ 

aciriPGait aotom^ pcuit *’ 

BfmdOsBtirs. ; 0 f jiir f^dlpd ^ ; 

ja>^ik9^0iA; «Mi4Gtor JpS^i§miQmwmrM. 

QppBSifQ(gm0tu mgik^ p9iim \ MiMS0Qu(g(gii ; mmpmifid 

In the above he says that Oohi generates from Tharam, Kural from Oolai, Hi 
from Kural, Thuttham from Hi, Vilari from Thuttham and Katkilai from Vihri. Of 
these the first string is Tharam. We need not dilate on thia» the others might be 
easily understood.'* 


In accordsnce with the above Seotrams and their annotation, we nuy make 
the following Chakaram and divide it into 13 compartments for the 12 signs of the Zodiac 
commencing with Mesbam and ending with Meenam. Within these 12 compartments, 
we should arrange the sapta swaiams thus: — 

(See next pige) 
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Kural 

(Sa) and Hi 

(Pa) in Rishabam 

or the 

2nd compartment. 

Thuttham (Ri) and Vilari 

(Dha) in Katakam 

»» 

4th 

», 

Kaikilai 

(Ga) and Tharam 

(Ni) in Simham 


5th 

ff 

Oolai 

(Ma) and Kural 

(Sa) in Thulam 

»> 

7th 

>f 

Hi 

(Pa) and Thuttham 

(Ri) in Thanusu 

ff 

9th 


Vilari 

(Dha) and Kaikilai 

(Ga) in Kumbam 

,* 

nth 

ft 

Tharam 

(Ni) and Oolai 

(Ma) in Meenam 

ft 

1 3 th 

ff 


Of these Kural has 4 Alagusi Thuttham 4, Kaikilai 3, Oolai 2, Hi 4, Vilari 3 and 
Tharam 2 or in all there are 22 Alagus. 

Here the author says that Oolai will be derived from Tharam, in the 12th 
compartment or if we take the seventh place from there, this Oolai Will be derived from 
Thulam, that Kural will be derived from Rishabam (2nd compartment) which is the 
seventh place from Thulam that Thuttham from Hi will be derived from Thanusu (9th 
compartment) which is the seventh place from Rishabam, that Vilari from Thuttham 
will be derived from Katakam which is the seventh place from Thanusu, and that Kai-* 
kilai from Vilari will be derived from Kumbam ! which is the seventh place from 
Katakam. 

In the 12th compartment at the sign of Meenam, Oolai generates from Tharam 
and Kural from Oolai. This is the first bom*among sounds. 

The Chakaram for Vattapalai also gives clearly the Swarams and their respec- 
tive Alagus. 

When we notice the Chakaram we find that Swarams occur in places which 
proceed by sevens;, These proceed also by the Sa-Pa system. The first Swaram and 
its derived Swaram in the seventh place will stand in the relation of Kalathiram to 
each other. If the first Swaram.be i, the Kalathira Swaram will be if If a Sthayi 
comes to an end on the first Swaram after a. cycle, the end Swaram will be double the 
original Swaram, whereas a concordant Swaram will stand in the relation of 1 to if 
The Swarams with the latter ratio will be as harmonious as the harmony between 
Sakti and Sivam, husband and wife. In Astrology, the seventh from the original 
Sthanam, is considered the Kalathira Sthanam, but here as Athara Shadjam is taken to 
be o, if we proceed by sevens omitting the original Sthanam we shall obtain, as in 
Astrology, all the Swarams of a Ragam, their relation as Chathru and Mithni, Kala- 
thira and Puthira, Mathur and Pithii* and their respective uses. It will enable us to 
discord all the Chathru Swarams and include the M ithru Swarams. Of these more 
ater on. 
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8. The za Palais derived from Vattapalai while changing Grahams 
and their Chakarams. 

Silappadikaram, Arangetukathai Page 93 

ai6sra»Loii9]p fiuv uiradp 

GiadrfiauMdjp £ffei9ar uirs(ip 

Gio'ijaiBSar sgiaiSip enaa^BSar Gairdrciri 
asaa^ftiT Giuir^s^ unacipiD Gutripqcai.^ 

^cfriPa 

uCL-asr arniliGa ^Snriqs 
uj^ajaakr i.aj6haiiS|p Gair 

prTff utrs(j^ ^ira^ar uiTa(ip 
GibitsG Qjflkr£%n Gairdrar iSpu 
(ip6Br^iTL^rrS(^u) tS^CBmu u(Ta(!pLb 
cuir^ Gu3drijO(0it qcuajrr ” 

6 rcBr^0 aiC.L.uuir^iiS^ mtSi/f ^r#i& 

QufijD ^ji«mt^€tiOeo ^gtomsu^ih^ gjuuirfMiSgk Qp09>i 0gmwadj Qio«iM«S>P0tft e/iLq Qu/bp »ir§m 
«ri.«uaMMyui, ^fjr isgiiiSw ^fn^gsOsireSQgo g»mmQ%ggtuwm Sjpi000, 0frgi0wmm*4Mgmug93^0i, 
0190 ^90 ^ggowsufiA uaarapL. gSmrifitiSQfb jimtBmA Jff 009 gmjgai 0 p, ^uui^jj ugk 

sgB(^irpfiif1ssu, um€S(^ un^iLfut iSpm(^th,' uirtii»tt9||ir0, Q 0 ggmmr 0 O(ffgir 0 ni umggRggi^Q 

iMiuu, ugmsm j 0 rpj(piQpm(ff 0 p^m mggmgioirOijgmmQmmM, g)Afa9c.^j7/# 0 gg iggikt^m Jlb 0 Mi 
( 3 sgfgo 0 0 ggQi 9 gk(ffir. 

According to the above Sootrams, one of the two Alagus of Tharam which 
belongs to the hard Sthayi, from the last Sthanam of Vattapalai, added on to the two 
out of the four Alagus of Kural (in the soft Sthayi) from the first Sthanam of this same 
Palai — when these Alagus are converted into Kaikilai in the Thara stnn|^, the Tharam 
becomes Kaikilai. When the single Alagu left out in the same string when added on 
to the old Vilari, the same Vilari becomes the string for Thuttham. In the same 
manner the twelve palais are dealt with. From these twelve palais are derived the 91 
and 12 Puns or 103 Puns in all. Here the Andarakole of the Thara string is taken as 
Tharam. 

This is also confirmed by the Sootram 

^clrar(!p5 lil.s 

From the above words we conclude that when we place Ma with 2 Alagus 
the fourth Alagu of SA,.the Sa becomes Ma. 

Ga should be placed in the second Alagu of Sa- The first and second Alagus 
of Sa along with the twenty second Alagu of Ni become the three Alagus of 

After this, the first or the twenty first Alagu of Ni when added onto the ChM 
Alagus of Dha, becomes four. Ri should be placed on the first Alagu of Ni or tin 
twenty firstplace. 
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After the four Alagus of Ri, in other words, under Pa the 17th place, Sa should 
be located. 

In the same manner the Pa with four Srutis from Ma located after the fourth 
Alagu of Sa, should be placed on the Ri which occurs as the 8th Sruti. 

Above that, the Dha with 3 Srutis should come after Ga in the i ith place or 
the third from Ri. 

The Ni with 2 Srutis should come under M A the jjtb which is two Srutis 
above Ga. 

Now we find that the seven Swarams Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni or Ma, 
Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa, Ri and Ga commence from the Swarams with the following Alagus— 
Sa4, Ri« Gai, Ma, Pa«, Dha, and Ni,. In the same manner the seven Swarams Ma, Ga, 
Ri, Sa, Ni, Dha and Pa commence from the fourth Sruti of Sa* These seven are called 
the Seven Primary Palais. Their names will be mentioned hereafter. 

Moreover, the Ri which occurs on the first Alagu of Sa, the Sa on the second 
Alagu, the Ni on the second Alagu the Pa on the first Alagu, and the Ma on the 
second Alagu— these five are called the secondary Palais. 

Thus he accounts for the 12 palais — seven primary and five secondary. These 
twelve palais are obtained while proceeding towards the right. The 12 palais obtained 
while proceeding towards the left, their Alagus, their names, and the seven palais 
derived from each of the seven primary palais will be mentioned in the chakarams that 
follow. 


JA 



The 12 Palais of the Vattapalai. 

The Chakaram showing the Vattapalai proceeding towards the right. 



When Kural is taken as Kural it is Sempalai. (proceeding towards the right) 


















^Vhcn iCdikilfti is t3.lccn as ICufaI it is ScvvAlipalAi. (proceeding towards the right) 






When Hi is taken as Rural it is Kodippalai. (proceeding towards the rihgt) 
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9. The za Palais derived from Vattapalai proceeding to the left. 

Silappadikaram, Venirkathai p. aoa. 

** £gd)arr uSoiPajrniii daili-SBrdr.” 

(g)-«k) igffeii(^ 0 wirs j^^ggenirs ^ir 90 ^gQmms, 

This means '' She commenced from Rural, and then proceeded with Hi as 

Rural.** 

gM? miLuuug^ SluQfimfi fiifiii s^gpiQm(fr, 

.Next he goes to show how Vattapalai proceeds towards the left. 

(3Csr(j9A ^upun0 Geugsirai 

fiOsu saMtarifSar luga^a — Gani^-uSaaL-ujgih 
Gsundm oFarMio (kopuoxh 
#Sdva)ff iFiirai " 

adr^tAm, (Isgifjjuffho S/bs (ggA QStutnujp O^iiurtm 

Sl/gtMeo, ^ffgSpuirfigfih 0rg0fiO€ortkjp'tjb gUfsnuwmQ^t ^irj^JSKieoiSAp 

wm* gSMa9^ OuiOcu/pl., tSmA ^gwgtuu u^ul^touuw^mjtrii, g)ihQpm0(Iitj, 0i00ii (ggeoiriujp QsA 
mijfiuugftoiuirii, ^geowtu^ 0f(ffiufrtsouugth, mtsdOhr (ggeoffiuji QtDjtO^ihugtsiHugii, 0itfih (^gwa 

IU0I tiBmifiuuirtttittJinjb, . am jfk^gmiMfi HQ smg(SQmnma. pngggmSm 0fi 

pgsQsghop pggQumpjp* 

Hmmifiik ^gff(ipit ^draj^ uL.g ** 

•rmgpi^ CSpQg gSfiiuirQmm&, Qu^thuirttifanmr^th Qppa^Qp^ ^P9fSpmxBi ugmfggii 

tSps^. 0impggm Qguaugltoa^tl tSpdfgik ummm ug 9 nnugifif tggsggsw, 0^iR, , sffipgguif . 

^p^Qdi QtumgSmm. iSpofti MCaSm ik.mg Qu(i^^tgirp 9 Bm sfm^mp mdp m^dmwkrQ 

Qswmrs, 

He says ** omitting Kodipalai where Oolai is Rural, when we proceed towards 
the left, we get Sempalai where Rural is taken as Rural. Of these, when half of Rural 
and one of Tharam become the branch Swarams at the end of the Second, and when one 
of the Alagus of Tharam is added on to Vilari, Vilari becomes Rural and produces 
Padumalaipalai. In the same manner when Thuttham becomes Rural, it is Sevvali- 
palai. When Hi becomes Rural, it is Arumpalai ; when Raikilai becomes Rural, it is 
Merchempalai. When Tharam becomes Rural, it is Vilaripalai. Thus you see that the 
live Antharams are omitted and the others taken. The authority for taking the 
Antharam of the Thara string as Tharam is the Sootram, *' pmmQpk pggQpk pmm\fiiuuL^g'' 
The X03 puns generate from these Seven primary palais. Of these the pum derived 
from Sempalai are as follows Palaiyal, Nagaragam, Agari, Thodi, Goudi, Gandharam, 
Chenthurithi, Oothayagiri and others. Others may be found it in the same way. We 
omit them for the sake of being brief.’* • 

Here he gives the result of Vattapalai proceeding by the left. We noticed 
before the Vattapalai proceeding by the right and their chakrams. Both are based on 
the same principle. We should note here (i)the Rural appearing in Oolai in the Rasi 
Meenam (2) the Rural from Rishabam (3) the Rural from I'hulam and (4) the Rural 
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appearing in Thanusu. When we draw the attention to their importance we mean that 
they obtain a large number of concordant Swarams. They proceed by left and right 
When they proceed from the 12th rasi as Sa, Rii Ga and Ma in the order of Meenam, 
Mesham, Riahabam, Mithunam and Kadagam they go towards the right, 
when the Rural in Rishabam proceeds in the order of Mesham, Meenam, Kumbam and 
Maharam it goes towards the left. We noted the Swarams by the Sa-Pa system 
towards the right. Now proceeding left by the Sa-Ma system, we obtain (1) 
Serapalai in Rishabham when Rural appears in Rural (2) Vilaripalai in Meenam when 
Rural appears in Tharam (3) Padumalaipalai when Rural appears in Rumbaro or Vilari, 
(4) Arumpalai when Rural appears in Hi which is in Thanusu (5) Rodipalai when Rural 
appears in Oolai in Thulam (6i Mirsempalai when Rural appears in Raikilai which is 



f 

I 

I 




in Simhtm, (7) Sewalipalaf when Kural appears in Thuttham which is in Kadagam 
and (8) Sempalai when Kural is taken as Kural. In the same manner the Swarams of 
Arumpalai when lit becomes Kural among the palais which change their places may be 
seen in the following chakaram. 

It is said there " (^rmmnu gjtfimnud QmLumm It means that she first played in 
Kural as the commencing Swaram and then made Hi the first. In other words she 
commenced from Kural in Rishabam and then made Hi into Kural. The four Swarams 
Sa, Ri, Ga and Dha commencing from Rishabam become Pa, Dha, Ni and Sa when 
they are taken in the Mandara .Stliayi. 1'he seven Swarams Sa, Ri> Ga, Ma, Pai 
Dha and Ni from Thanusu to Thanusu become the Madbyasthayi. The three Swarams 
Pa, Dha and Ni become Sa, Ri and Ga and belong to Thara Sthayi. When Hi becomes 
Kural it appears to be Panchama Sruti# and when Oolai in Thulam becomes Kural, it 
appears to be Madhya Sruti. In other words, the Saranai string should be tuned to 
Pa of the Anusaranai string and Ma. 

He says that the abovementioned Vattapalai proceeding towards the left is 
made use of in the Val. This seems to have been used in Sakotayal, a very favourite 
Ganam of women. Its important hamsam wilLbe given later on. 

The twelve palais are thus generated while proceeding towards the left. The 
seven primary palais Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa, Ri, Ga derived from the fourth Sruti of Sa 
and the five s^ondary palais derived from its other Srutis will be given in a table 
later on. 

When we proceed left 'we go by five Rasis at each step which stand in the 
relation of Sa-Ma. For example, Thanusu from Rishabam is the fifth rasi or Hi in 
Kural ; Thulam from Meenam is the fifth or Kural in Oolai ; Rishabam is fifth from' 
Thulam ; Kadagam from Thanusu is fifth ; Kumbam from Kadagam is fifth. So this 
process towards the left forms the descending scale or Avaroganam or Sa*Ma series. 




The 12 Palais of the Vattapalai. 

The Chakaram showing the Vattapalai proceeding ^ awards the left. 







When ICi. ' * ' taken as Kural it is Sempalai. (proceeding towards the left) 









When Kaikilai is taken as Kural it is Mirsempalai. (proceeding towards the left) 











AVhen Hi is taken as ICural it is Arumpalai. (proceeding towards the left) 








When Tharani is taken as Kural it is Vilaripalai. (proceeding towards the left) 
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tewai^s t^ left is for the use of Yal. and the progression towards the left is for that 
^ Kulal (flute). We shall see later on the four primary palais derived from the 
Vattapalai proceeding towards the left which was used for the Yal and the chakarams 
giving the particulars about them. 
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10. The four kinds of Yal — Palai, Manitham, Kurinji and Neythal — 
in use in South India in aticient fiiAes. 

SilappSdiksnuo, Venirkathai Page aos. 

“ •irj)Ou(§uiu«AiaBUB rni/i sircir^u) 

(jrjxjd^paVA uckOossBriluSdiA " 

We have noted before that there were four kinds of Palai — namely (i) Aya- 
palai (2) Vattapalai, (3) Thirikonapalai (4) Chatfaurapalai— in ancient times. No parti- 

culars are given about either Thirikonapalai or Chathurapalai. It will be out of place ' 
togiOe measurements for something about which no particulars have been given. 
Of these, he ascribe 14 Palais for Ayapalai, the first 7 palais from Kodipalai where 
Tharam becomes Rural and 7 palais from Sempalai where Rural is taken as Rural. 
They have been given in the previous table. He ascribes 1 2 palais for the fourth, 
namely, Vattapalai— 7 primary palais from Rural and 5 Secondary palais. From these 
seven primary palais obtained by proceeding left, he derives the four Yals which are 
obtained as follows ; — 

When Tharam becomes Rural it is Palai Yal, when Rural becomes Hi it is 
Marutha Yal, when Oelai becomes Rural it is Rurinji Yal and when Hi becomes 
Thuttham it is Neythal Yal. There is reason to believe that these are the primary puns. 

Tb explain these Palais further, 

(i) In the following Chakram, Palai Yal is derived when Oolai appears in 
Tharam proceeding towards.the left. In other words, proceeding towards the left from 
Simham to the fifth rasi Meenam we get Palai Yal where I'haram becomes Rural. 

(ii) Rural appears in Oolai. In other words, Rural occurs in Thulam, the 
fifth rasi from Meenam proceeding on the left side. This he calls Kurinji Yal where 
Oolai becomes Rural. 

(iii) Marutha Yal is obtained when Rural becomes Hi in the fifth Rasi 
(Riahapam) from Thulam (proceeding on the left) where Oolai takes the place of Rural. 

(iv) Neythal Yal is obtained when Hi takes the place of Thuttham in 

Thanusu, the fifth rasi to the left from Marutha Yal (Rishabam) where Rural takes the 
place of Hi. ' - 

Specially noting the above observations, we have reason to suppose that when 
Oolai appearing in Thulam becomes Rural towards the right side he intends it to be 
Kodipalai. It proceeds fircmi Thulam up to Simham towards the right as Sa, Ri, Ga, 
Ma, Dha and Ni. 

Now when we proceed from Simham towards the left by fifths we get the 
Swarams in Meenam, Thulam, Rishabam and Thanusu and gasiam is made taking these 
Swarams aa Rural. In other words when Rural eommencM h) these Rasis the!iUagiis 
are not odd but even in Meenam' (a, 2) in Thulam '(s« 4), in, .Riahab|Utt (4, 4) iiid in 
Thanusu (4, 4). But in other rests they are ftd^ aa fthd. ( 31 ^ ll,. So-W see 

that he eniitB the Rasis with odd Alagus and takea ohly thoM with even mies. These ^ 
he cMla the four Primary Pmu. 




(i) These four are the UMSt iaportant among the ■ seven primary palais. 
When Oolai appears in Tharam it is Palai Yal. In this Pslai Yal> Tharam becomes 
KUml. - ^ - 

Kttrii^ Yai is ohhuiMl i^^raI tppi^ ,in 
(iii) Marndm Yd is «btaiiM4 vbeii III i^ear^in fCMWi. 

(fo)^Nqrthal Yal resultiiihcii nh 
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1 

These are the four primary Puns, Each of these is capable of producing 
seven other puns. These are as follows 

In the four Rasis Rishabam, Thulam, Thanusii and Meenam the four primary 
puns generate. As for the others the following quotation will explain. 

Silappadikaram, Achiarkuravai Page 405 406. 

** gluuir^ tjQfi uirUa tSpsQiL. 

urra^flD^ cuinniSCtujiT GorremiDl 
mienirajrr^ 2 ICB)|pft£Lh — 

, Cuj^£)ih a^GfTiP i?3snajaiA GeuiB^emipujntLi 

Gffnd).*' 

gji ajrtiLS/D uirten iSps(gt£lL^fi£is ggfiniLo nnm^ lair^jSma ^ujpfih] mss 

Oha^Hfui sSmiSiLith Qpmjpi uiir^fimff Qujp/ti ; P.mf^tLfth fifrnQpui glffsarQ lanfifimti Qujpui ; glsi/Dj/fti 
^ssiirtb Sm/Djp Qsiouir^ ; (^neSIp uirs^mjfiL^ih gjefiuSjh uirs/sm^n^ihottriaQs mssQ^ 

m^mifi sSmrift ^nir QsiirmmpsQlsitaai(d Qshss^ uISfuifevuu/rteoujirth. 

gtmmirQfifiSss uir%^s^ui iS/its^ii. LS/DS(gis;s:T^> JSifivA 0irG«u(^u) (y>^evirsu lSI/ds^is. 

jfmw iSps^mjpt : — 

0 irm Qsihuir^ ; ^neoiruj^ u(Siu>tei>uutrU \> ; mssQ^ ^seoviufi Qssimtfiu 

uBfsi ] tLmifi(§twirtujp ; g)0ff(^jr«vtrujjf; (2sin$.uuirt80 ; eSm^^n&xrujjfi sSmiBuuir^ ; ^nffih (gif 

siBtujfi QisfiQsihua^ Otueor siirmQfimjD(S(U srcLpuff^iL/i' sskriS Qs^rms. 


Sb^fm surmQfimp Oujck(^i0 ; OlupQs opsynns 9ifisQs Q firs9^(gsQsi 

g^OfimputrQvmrsQsffws'^ 

“ From this Palaiyal Seven Palais will be derived. 

Where the Palai is formed in this string, Kural, Thuttham and Hi have 4 
Mathirais each ; Kaikilai and Vilari 3 Mathirais each ; Oolai and Tharam two each. 
Of these when Kural takes the place of Kural it is' Sempalai ; of these when parts 
of Kural and Hi are added on to Kaikilai, Vilari and Tharam, Padumalaipalai is obtain- 
ed, Thuttham becoming Kural, In this' manner the seven Primary Palais are obtained. 
In the process of their formation the seven changed Kurals (as opposed to standard 
Kurals) will occur first. This is how they are obtained : — 

When Kural stands for Kural we obtain Sempalai ; when Thuttham becomes 
Kural it is Padumalaipalai ; Sevvalipalai is obtained when Kaikilai becomes Kural ; when 
Oolai becomes Kural it is Arumpalai; when Hi becomes Kural we get Kodipalai, 
Vilaripalai is obtained when Vilari becomes Kural and when Tharam becomes Kural 
it is Mersempalai. He says these Seven palais are obtained by Paran Murat or 
from the right side because they proceed westwards or towards the right. When it 
proceeds eastwards it is towards the left. 


1 



The foor kinds of Tal in nso in Sontk India in aneiont timoa. 
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How the Seven Palais are derived. The Chakaram showing how 
they generate towards right and left. 


N M When Tharain takes the part of 
Oolai ete. 

D 0 When Vilari taken the part of Kai- 
kilni ete. 

P R When Hi trikes 1 he jmrt of Thuttham 
etc. 

M S When ()c)li taken the part of 
Knral ('tc. 

G N W hen Kaikilai take.s the part of 
Tharam etc: 

R D When Thuttham taken the part of 
Vilari etc. 

-S— P When Knral takes the part of Hi 


R D When Tluitlhnm takes the part of 
Vilari etc. 

G N When Kaikilai takes the part of 
Tharain etc. 

M S Wh«^n Ooli taken the part of Rural 
etc. 

P R Wlien Iti takes the part of 
Thuttham etc. 

D G W hen Vilari takes tlio partXaikilai 
etc. 

N M Wiien Tharain takes the part of 
Onli etc. 

In the above Chakaram we may see the Alagiis proceeding towards the left 
marked 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2 and i as well as the Alagus proceeding towards the right marked 
I, 2. 3, 4. 5, 6 and 7. Here the change of graham of the Sapta Swarams according to 
the rules of Vattapalai may bo clearly seen where they should occur as 4, 4, 3, 2, 41 3, 
2 or 22. 

In each of the second lines we may see that when two out of the four of the 
Alagus of Rural and two of Hi are added on to the 3, 2, and 3, 2 of the Swarams Ga, 
Mai Diia, and Ni, these four Swarams obtain 4, 3 and 4, 3 Alagus respectively and 
Kural and Hi lose two of their Alagus and have only 2 and 2 left. In the same way if 
two out of the lour Alagus of the Swarams which stand in the relation of Kural to Hi 
be tacked on to Swarams with less Alagus the third line ol Swarams will result The 
system of change of Alagus is clearly shown here. 

This is how the four different kinds of Yal obtain a different order of Alagus 
in each case. 

This is as follows 

In Marutha Yal where Kural becomes Hi the alagus are 4, 4, 3, 2, 4, 3, 2. 

In Kurinji Yal where Oolai becomes Kural the Alagus are 2, 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3. 

In Neyihal Val where Hi becomes Kural, the Alagus are 4, 3, 2, 4, 4. 3, 2. 

In Palai Yal where Tharam becomes Kural, the Alagus arc 2, 4, 4, 3, 2, 4, 3. 

He says that from each of these yals seven palais are obtained. They may be 
clearly seen from the following chakarams. 
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The Alagu system of Manitha Yal where Kural becohies Hi. 









The Alagu system of Kurinji Yal where Oolai becomes Kural. 













Yal where Hi becomes Kural. 
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The above chakarams give the Alagus for each of the Saptaswarams Sa, Ri, 
Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni and their Alagus while they change their graham. We find 
they commence from the seven Swarams in the order of 4. 4. 3, He gives 

direction by which two of the Alagus of two Swarams which have four Alagus by the 
Sa-Pa series are to be added on one each to the four Swarams which have only three 
and two Alagus each. In this process all the Swarams will have more or less Alagus 
by the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series. We shall see later on how Swarams with three 
Alagus each were used in Karnatic music. On the whole we see that whichever of 
the seven Swarams of an octave be taken as the standard they must go in the order of 
4, 4, 3, 2, 4, 3, 2. Of these, two of the Swarams obtained by the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma 
series should be sung with three Srutis each. 

J'he two chakarams proceeding by the right and left resemble each other. 
As lib names of the Ragas sung in them have been given we can definitely 
name the Ragams. Kut we shall understand from the calculations of Alagus to be 
given later on that the Ptnis which were derived from these Palais are now used as 
Ragas with different names. 

To these same Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma scries, Sarnga Dev, the author of 
Sangeeta Katnakaram. attributes 13 and 9 Srutis respectively. In his work on music 
he says that between the commencing or the Vadi Swaram, and the end or the Samvadf 
Swaram, there must he 12 Srutis by the Sa-Pa scries and «S Srutis by the Sa-Ma senes. 
The 13 Srutis by the Sa-Pa series and the 9 Srutis by the Sa-Ma series make 22 in 
all. He says there distinctly that a Sthayi ends with 22 Srutis and they are so 
arranged that they might form a gradually ascending serie.s without admitting any 
other possible Swaram between. It should be observed the same is said of the 
Swarams of the Palai sy.-item. 

zo (a) How the four different kinds of Puns are derived from each 
of the four Primary Puns. 

We have noted before how the four kinds of Yal are derived from Vattapalai, 
how each of them is capable of giving birth to seven palais and how their Alagus sys- 
tem is arranged. Ir is clear that they are the four primary Puns. I'he meaning of the 
Sootram 

sffpGujifuiucribrsgBfti) ' 

ua(^G^p$9iu3.uotoQonr€BruuGGio ** 

that each of these puns are capable of producing four jathis seems to be thus clear. He 
names these four jathis Ahanilaii Puranilai, Ai ugial and Perugial and also mentions 
the standard or Kural Swarams for the commencement of each and the succeeding 
Swstams. From the line " uij&uG^'siOidi udaGWariuiuGOio" we conclude that the Thiran 
or the Ragas with sis swarams that generate from these are tQ be called puns. The 
extensiveness of the Isai Tamil used ili those days' :and the Duruva Vakayams that 
are a key to the brief understanding of them are also mentioned there. Though it 
is bard to make them out fully yet we might gather some idea about them from the 
quotations that- follow. 




Sil«ppftdikaram, Ventrkathal Pai^e ao3. 

iRiCT-M. aL€»^(ip^ coirs6M (tpoHpvS (gscMn 
cuirsQjib f§vA (gsQ) 
ia«£ka 'D^^dpLo Mpfla) ta(jSji(Sp 
ia( 94 ajdr io0^(ipia GU(jjAu6&r ioj(/i(ip 
Kfrd)cuflasa air^iq i&cuiaGup (kw &6 *' 

jDoA tumifi (gtmQp^do Qu(^Qujm i^/ha 

•fiBr0iA SswAmp. 

gl-sr. QpmmmdlA^ QfimflQuj^ A.«ijp0fiiNrtti 9sin^j^a%n jtmiffto ».mifi^reoinud 

musdOhr (greoriu QutfiQ^uuir^K u^^iorsm^iht (^gd> (§gwiriu j|f0GaicHr ia(^wirsQ/ii, 

(ggA 0waiaiirii0 ^vgio^gMiu i^mtRuu0%» Qu(glBiiu§k ui(^Mrst^w gjdQ^ffdiBiMJULlL^ 

Qup Qm^sQ QiuarpmurM-^ . 

He says that the four Maruthams, namely Aganilai Mariitham. Puranilai 
Marutham, Arugial Marutham and Perugial Marutham stand in the relation of Nira- 
nirai to the four Swarams Oolai to Oolai and Kural to KuraL 

** Of these, as we have {stated before, when Oolai is taken as Kural it is 
Kodipalai or Aganilai Marutham, when Kaikilai becomes Kural it is Mersempalui or 
Puranilai Marutham, when Kural is taken as Kural it is Sempalai or Arugial Marutham, 
when Kural becomes Tharam and in its turn Tharam becomes Kural it is Vilaripalai or 
Perugial Marutham. All these four primary puns are of complete concord.*’ 

In the Chakaram for Vattapalai given below the tour kinds of Kurinji Yal are 
mentioned. It commences in Thulam and ends in the Kasis Kumbam Rishabam and 
Simham. 

(1) In other words when Oolai is Kural it is Kodipalai. This is Aganilai 
Marutham. 

(2) When Kural appears in Kaikilai in Kumbam which is the fourth Kasi 
from the previous one we get Mersempalai. This is Puranilai Marutham. 

(3) When Kural is taken as Kural, it is Sempalai or Arugial Marutham. 

(4) When Kural is Tharam and after that Tharam is Kural it is Vilaripalai 
or Perugial Marutham. 

So we 0^ that for the four kinds of Yal there were four kinds of jathis in use. 
li that he recommends that t^ Swarams Sa. Ga, Pa and Ni should be sounded 
after the standard grahaswsram ai^ go on to different Ragas. 

lithe above Swatws be ^ Grahaswarams and the ganam made accQf^ 
ding to them timy will never Im m tte mother Swarams but begin anci 

end very smoothly and in perfM coneditL 
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As these four are possible in every kind of Yal he says there are four jathis. 
In these Ma and Dha are of the same concordant relation as between Sa and Ga. 
When two Swarams stand in the relation of Sa and Ga. if the first Swaram commences 
as Sai he calls it Puranilai Mariitham, Again Oa Pa has the same relation as Dha and 
Sa. The concord between Ga and. Pa is rather doubtful here. If these have one 
Alagu les» and if Kaikilai in Magaram has two Alagus then alone these will coincide 
with the Alagus in the rasis Magaram and Rishabam. If one Alagu is added we get 
the relation of Sa-Ga. Of these more anon. 


Hmr Uit bar dltlanat Uidt of Pms ora dtrivcd traoi ouh ol tka bar Prinari Pons. 


I'he string has matliiras. 


When Kural commences as Kural he calls it Arugial Marutham. In this 
Marutham Pa Ni stand in the relation of Sa-Ga. Here also there is an Alagu less in 
Tharam. When Vilaripalai which appears in Simham is Kural we get Perugial Maru- 
tham. In the same manner the other Yals also occur in fours. 

To the four Swarams beginning from Oolai and Kural and ending with Kural 
the four Maruthams from Aganilai to Perugial stand in the relation of Niranirai. 
When Kural in rhulara becomes Aganilai Marutham, the Hi in llishabam 
which is the seventh Rasi from it becomes Arugial Marutham. When the Tharam in 
Simham becomes Perugial Marutham, Kaikilai becomes Puranilai Maruth,'im. 

In the same way to the Aganilai Marutham which appears in Kural. the Swa- 
rams which occur in R.isis i. 5. « and 1 1 become the lour jathis. In the same manner, 
in the four kinds ol Yal, the four jathis will commence in the Rasis 1, 5, 8 and 11. 

Silappadikaram, Venirkathai, Arumpathavoorai. 

Aganilai Marutham. 

“ ^IPSIDUI U(UJ(T^06Br 

cuPempCiu,'' 

uirca 

QiRds un« liuit aiefcrssBrii.” The string has lO matliiras. 

Puranilai Marutham. 

^ip6B>L0 

^06UfT 

oSctTiP uSsfPfBcrop 

uirtl® Sm^C. GuiTlLi6B>S 

CcTTiTiTifirT GtTrT^iR Strings i6. 

Arugial Marutham. 

a^erriP CBPanjpojrr QidSrit^ 

^rra i 8 Mgs>$i} iPenpCaj.'' 

uirtl^ Guo6irG(fl}€fT 

Ours cir®tu 0^ir|^.’’ Strings i(>- 

Perugial Marutham. 

QuwA ^irku 
ujftina)i lEjnaiSar ^ffL.19. 
ificnjp ^€B)|p i^ipoDU) GuoGidcbt Ginir^u 

0#flr ufil® iD^fiBTiT Caacu G€UA<ipeBr 

G^rr^cup uam «rrfeu 

Gaj^a9 cuftp %immm Gs^cua^ 

GfftT^fiBcrfttrku* Gfftr^ lOiu/' Strings 32. 


uirtl® 


Strings 16. 


gl^m uirtl^ 


Strings j 6 * 


0#ir ufilP 
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Silappadikaram Venirkathai. Arumpathavoorai Page 31. 

“ itruiumA^ikji^, m, 0, a., 0, ^r, 0W, 

g), a. Smw tLmiruiS^u(g(gih, /ttrr^^tLQi^iimjpuM ; a.aD^^ ^irai i5^/Di0iA ; 0/jVik 
iil^0tf ; g«rf?tt/ar a®airf> iSjDs^ih ; tSmiRafil, iS/)i0ii. 

... ... QmtmQQiumujgi'' 

The strings for Agantlai Marutham are Oolai. Hi, Vilari. Oolai, Kaikilai, 
Kura), Oolai, Kural, Tharanii Hi, Tharam, Thuttham, Hi. Oolai &c., &c. We need not 
dilate on this. Oolai will appear in Tharam, Kural in Oolai, Hi in Kural, Thuttham 
in Hi, Vilari in Thuttham and Kaikilai in Vilari. 

fie gives the Swarams for the four jathis, just as he mentioned that seven 
Palais are derived from each of the four primary puns. 

Agantlai is Kural which appears in Thulam. When it becomes Kural, 
Kaikilai becomes its Puranilai. When Kural is taken as Kural, it is Arugial. Vilari- 
palai, where 1 ‘harara becomes Kural, is Perugial. When we go into this deeper, 
we see it is only the system of singing Grahaswaram where Oolai becomes Kural, 
Kaikilai becomes Kural, and Kural and Tharam in their turn are taken as Kural. The 
commentators speek of Oolai appearing in I haram, Kural appearing in Oolai, Ili 
appearing in Kural, Thuttham in Ili. Vilari in Thuttham, and Kaikilai appearing in 
Vilari. fhey represent them by the Tamil letters 4.-M-0^.0-^r.0.>if.^.jD-a . 
But their proper order should be 

1. According to this system for Aganilai Marutham, Oolai will appear in 
Tharam, Kural in Oolai, Hi in Kural, Thuttham in Ili, Vilari in Thuttham, and Kaikilai 
in Vilari. 

3. For Puranilai Marutham, Tharam will appear in Kaikilai, Oolai in Tharam 
Thuttham in Oolai, Vilari in Thuttham, Kaikilai in Vilari and Tharam in Kaikilai. 

3. Por Arugial Marutham, Kural will appear in Kural, Ili in Kural, Thuttham 
in Ili, Vilari in Thuttham, Kaikilai in Vilari and TWam in Kaikilai. 

4. P'or Perugia] Marutham, Tharam appears in. Simham. Oolai in Tharam, 
Kural in Oolai, Hi in Kural, Thuttham in Hi, Vilari in Thuttban^ and Kaikilai in Vilari. 

Moreover it is distinctly seen that many ragas generate from each of the palais. 
The which generate from Sempalaiare, Palayal,Nagaragam, Agari, Thodi,Goudi, 
Gandharam, Chenthurithi and Uthayagiri. He further adds that this is only an indi- 
cation and the ragas may be multiplied but for brevity’s sake they are omitted. This 
enables us to conclude that there are ragas, Swarams and their Alagu system for the 
other primary also. 

Silappadikarjim Oorkankathai. Page 343. 

iMkrmwmMmm : ufla), 0^^, Q#dMii|^)OftMriruor. 

Qu00..vrorfod. 

•MA ; Ou00.^d O#disi||Vd0u 

Lf^.(laMrfOMd ; j|r00-Pmd ; Ou00-fs^. 
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There are four ^11115;— Palai. Kurinjt, Marutham and Sevvaii. The ragas 
pertaining to these are for Palai; Seirkodigam for Arugu; Nagaragam for 

Perugu ; ChenUm for Kurinji ; MandUam for Arugu ; Art for Perugu ; Agari for 
Marutham ; SayavdarkoUi for Arugu ; Kinnaram for Perugu ; Vclavali for Sevvali ; 
Sriragam for Arugu ; .SuMdifti for Perugu. The Ragas for the other puns may be 
imagined in the same way. 


The four Jathia derived from the four kinds 


Agamlau 

Paiai 

Marutham 

Kurinji 

Neythal 


Puranilai, ... Aruginl* 

Oevali ... Seerkodigam 

Agari ... Sayavelarkolli 

Chenthu ... Mandilam 

Velavali ... Sriragam 


of Yal. 

Pnugiai 

Nagaragam. 

Kinnaram. 

Ari. 

Sandhi 


Of these he mentions 16 strings for Aganilai. Puranilai and Arugial, but 32 
for Perugial. These appear to have been arranged for the three Sthayis, hard, 
middling and soft. He also mentions, moreover, how from each of the Yals the four 
Jathis, Aganilai Marutham, Puranilai Manithain, Arugial Marutham and Perugial 
Marutham are derived. 


I. The jathis and puna derived from Marutha Yal 
where Kural is Hi. 
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Pumnilai. 

Agari. 
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Arugial, 

iSayavelarkolli. 
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Pmigial. 

Khmarani. 


MAROTU TIL 


Hi in Rural ... Thuttham in Hi Vilari in Thuttham ... Katkilai in Vilari. 

Tharam in Kaikilai ... Oolai in Tharam Kural in Oolai. 


K, I: I, T; 
Sa, Pa: Pa Ri; 


T, V: V, K. K, T« 
Rii Dha : Oha, pA : Ga* Ni : 



t 0: 

Ni, Ma: 


O. K ; 
Ma, Sa: 
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Kamil— Pnnuillki. 

Tharam in Kaikilai ... Oolai in Tharam ... Kurai in Oolai Hi in Kural. 

Thuttham in Hi ... Vilari in Thuttham... Kaikilai in Vilari.,.. 

K, T: T, O: O, K: K. I : I, T: T. V: V, K: 

Ga, Nt; Ni, Ma : Ma, Sa: Sa. Pa: Pa, Ri: Kt, Dha: Dha, Ga: 

K, T, 0, K, I, T, V. 

6a, Ni, Ha, Sa, Pa, Rl, Dha. 

Thanusu— Aragial. 

Thuttham in I li ... Vilari in Thuttham ... Kaikilai in -Vilari ... Tharam in Kaikilai. 

Oolai in Tharam ... Kural in Oolai ... Hi in Kural 

I. T: T, V: V. K, K, T: T, 0: O. K : K, 1: 

Pa. Ki : Ri, Dha; Dha, Ga: Ga. Ni: Ni, Ma: Ma, Sa: Sa, Pa: 

I, T, V, K, T, 0, K. 

Pa, Ri, Dha, 6a, Ni, Ma, Sa. 

Meaiiam— PeniKlal. 

Oolai in Tharam ... Kural in Oolai ... Hi in Kural ... Thuttham in Hi. 

Vilari in Thuttham ... Kaikilai in Vilari ... Tharam in Kaikilai. 

T. O: O. K: K. I: 1, T: T. V: V. K: K. T: 

Ni, Ma; Ma. Sa; Sa, Pa: Pa, Ri ; Ri. Dha;Oha, Ga: Ga, Ni : 

T, 0, K, I, T, V, K. 

Ni, Ma, Sa, Pa, Rl, Dha, 6a. 

II. The Jathis and puns derived from Kurinji Yal 
where Oolai is Kural. 

S 4 S S 4 4 3 








KUIliUI TIL 
fUmr-ktu^ 

Kural in Oolai ... Hi in KunI ... Thutthun in Hi ... Vilari inThuthan 

Kaikilai in Vilari ... Tharam in Kaikilai !!.. CMai in Tharam. 

O, K: K, I: I, T: T, V: V, K: K. T: T, O: 

Ma, Sa: Sa, Pa; Pa, Ri; Ri, Dka: Dha, Ga: Ga, Ni: Ni,,Ka: 

«, K, I, T, ¥, K, T. 

Ma, 8a, Fk, n, 0ka,8a, M, 


Kuilaa-Pnullal. 

Tharam in Kaikilai ... Oolai in Tharam ... Kural in Oolai ... Hi in Kural 

Thuttham in Hi ... Vilari in Tbuttham ... Kaikilai in Vilari. 

K, T: T, O: O. K: K, I: I, T: T, V: V, K: 

Ga. Ni : Ni, Ma : Ma, Sa ; , Sa, Pa : Pa, Ri : Ri, Dha ; Dha Ga : 

K, T, I, I, .V. 

da, Ifi, Ha, 8a, Pa, B, Dka. 

UatekaiK-Insial. 

Hi in Kural ... Thuttham in Hi ... Vilari in Thuttham ... Kaikilai in Vilari. 

Tharam in Kaikilai ... Oolai in Tharam ... Kural in Oolai. 

K, 1: 1, T: T, V: V, K; K, T: T, O: 0, K: 

Sa, Pa: Pa, Ri; Ri, Oha;Dha«Ga: Gu^ Mi: Ni, Ma: Ma, Sa: 

K, I, I, Y, i, T, D. 

8a, Pa, lli ika,aa.lll,Ha. 


tbikm-~Hn0L 

Oolai in Tharam ... Kural in Oolai ... Hi in Kural ... Thuttkam in Hi. 
Vilari in Thuttham ... Kaikilai iq Vilari ... Tharam in Kaikilai. 

T, 0: O, K: K, 1: I, T: T, V: V, K: K, Ti 
Ml, Ma: Ma, Sa: Sa, Pa : Pa, Ri ; . Ri, Dha : Dha, Ga : Ga, Ni: 
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III. The Jathis and the puns derived from Ne3rthal Yal where Hi is Kurat. 


4 I I « « < I 


n 

11 

IB 


Ql 

D 

B 

□ 

Jathi. ^ 

Pun. 

s 

4 

D 

E 

4 

4 

3 

D 

Aganilai. 

Neythal. 

o 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

B 

... 

... 

□ 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

Puranilai. 

Valavali. 

□ 

n 

8 

2 

4 

3 

3 

4 

... 

... 


4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 1 

3 

AruKial. 

Seeragam. 

Q 

3 

4 


1 

B 

B 


... 

... 

D 

B 

D 

In 

B 

B 



Peragial. 

S^nthi. 


MBYTlIiL TAL 
hmuhh— ifuflti. 

Thuttham in Hi ... Vilari in .Thuttham ... KaikUai in Vilari ... Tharam in Kaikilai. 

Oolai in Tharam ... Kural in Oolai ... Hi in Rural. 

I, T: T, Vj V, K: K, T; T, O: O, K: K, I: 

Pai Ri: Ri, D ha Oha, Ga : Ga, Nr: NiiMa: Ma>Sa.' Sa« Pa: 

I, T, V, K, T, 0 , I. 

n, Oh m. 18, Bfc 


Oolai in Tharam 
Vilari in Thuttham 


Kural in Oolai 
Kaikilai in Vilari 



... Hi in Rural 

... Tharam in Kaikilai. 


Thuttham in Hi. 


T, O: O, K: K, I: I, Ts T, V: V, K: K, T: 
Ni, Ma: Ma, Sa: Sa, Pa-: Pa, Ri: Ri. IhiA: Dha, Ga: Ga;Ni: 

T, «, I, I, f, I. t 

m. ih, ii. ift, u, flk 








Vilari in Tbutthaai ... Knikilai in Vtteri ... Thanm in KiUkilai ... Oolni in Thmm. 
KunlinOnUi ... IliinKunl ... Tbutthanin Hi. 


1. V: V, K: K. T: T, b: O, K: K, 1 : I, T: 
Ri, Dha : Dha, Ga : Ga, Ni . Ni, Ma : Ma, Sa : Sa, Pa ;,Pa, Ri : 

T, V, K. T, 0. E. I. 

U, Dha, Om NI, 8ft, Pk. 


HmhuB— Piragiftl. 

Kurai in Oolai ... Hi in Rural ... Thuttham in Hi ... Vilari in Thuttham 

Kaikilai in Vilari ... Tharam in Kaikilai ... Oolai in Tharam. 


0, K: K, I; I, T: T, V: V, K : K. T: 
Ma, Sa : Sa, Pa: Pa, Ki: Ri, Dha: Dha, Ga : Ga, Ni: 

0, I, I, T, V, I, T. 

Hft, 8ft, Fft, W, Dhft, Oft, Ni. 


T, O: 
Ni, Ma : 


IV. JatUis and Puns derived Trom Palai Yal where 
TharahOL is Kurai. 

I « 4 I S « ft 


N 


S 


B 


M 


Jathi. 


Aganiliii. 

PuiBQiUit 

Anigial. 

Pmgiiils 


Pun. 


Palni.- 

Davali. 

Xodigaak 

Naftangaaa. 


Mill TIL. 


Qelsi in Thaian Xaral ia Oolai ' lUjhiKund. ... 
VOsisri in 1>than ... KsiUiai to 






KamamMIui flaimuB ; FM Me— TkM Put— The Sntti utiNlif to Ini Turil. 


T, O: O, K: K, I: I, T: T, V: V, K: K, T: 
Ni, Ma : Ma, Sa : Sa, Pa : Pai Ri : Ri, Dha : Dha, Ga : Ga, Ni ; 

T, 0, K, I, T, V, K. 

NI, Ma, 8a, Pa, RI, Dha, 6a. 


KadaRam— Pwanllal. 

Vilari in Thuttham Kaikilai in Vilari ... Tharam in Kaikilai. ... Oolai in Tharam. 

Rural In Oolai ... Hi in Rural ... Thuttham in Hi. 

T, V: V, R: R. T: T, O : O, R: R, I : I. T: 

Ri, Oha ; Dha, Ga: Ga, Ni: Ni, Ma : Ma, Sa .- Sa, Pa: Pa, Ri: 

T, V, K, T, 0, K, I. 

RI, Dha, Ga, NI, Ma, Sa, Pa. 


Thnlam— Arugial. 

Rural in Oolai ... Hi in Rural ... Thuttham in Hi ... Vilari in Thuttham. 

Raikilai in Vilari ... Tharam in Raikilai ... Oolai in Tharam. 

O, R: R, I: 1, T: T, V: V, R: R, T: T, O: 

Ma, Sa: Sa, Pa: Pa. Ri: Ri, Dha: Dha Ga : Ga, Ni : Ni, Ma: 

0, K, I, T, ¥, K, T. 

Ma, 8a, Pa, RI, Dha, Ga, NI. 


Makaram— Paniglal. 

Raikilai in Vilari ... Tharam in Raikilai ... Oo4i in 'I'haram ... Rural in Oolai. 
Hi in Rural . ... Thuttham in Hi ... Vilari in Thuttham. 

V, R: R, T: T, O : O, R: R, 1 : 1, T: T, V: 

Dha, Ga:. Ga, Ni: Ni, Ma: Ma, Sa : Sa, Pa: Pa, Ri ; Ri, Dha: 

Y. K, T, 0, K, I, T. 

Dha, 6a, NI, Ma, Sa, Pa, Ri. 

When we notice the Alagii system of the four kinds of Puns derived from the 
above said four kinds of Yal, we find that they differ from each other in their Alagus 
and become different Ragams. The order of their occurrence and other particulars 
about them are given clearly in the following Table. 




■t* Om IMr tfOiMrt Ui* «l Pm m taint IMi «Mll «( tin iMr Mmrr riM. 


The commencing Swarams, the Alagu system and the names of the 
i6 Puns derived from the four kinds of Yal. 


Four kinds 
of Yal. 

1 

Four kinds 
of Jathi. 

][ 

S 

R 

G 

M 


1) 


Ragam. 

Marnthayal ... 

S 

A^nilai 

S 

4 

4 

3 

2 

B 


1 

Marutham. 

II 


PiiniTiilai 

a 

3 

2 

4 


1 

2 

. . ... 

B 

Agsri. 

II 


Aru^nnl 

1 i» 

1 

2 

4 

3 



fl 

1 

Sayavelarkollai. 

.. 

1 

IVrn;;iHl 

! N j 
1 1 

4 

3 

2 

4 

i 


■ 

Kinnaram. 

Kurinjiyal ... 

i 

AjL>aiiilai 

1 

M 

2 

4 

3 

2 

h 

4 

3 

Knriiyi. 

II 


Piimiiilfii 

1) 

4 

3 

2 

1 4 I 

1 

3 

2 

4 

(llientbu. 

If 


Aru^ial 

s 

2 

' 4 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

4 

3 

Mandilam 



P(M‘iigial 

<i 

4 

' 3. 

.2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

Hari. 

Neythalyal ... 

P 

Aganilai 

f*' 

4 

3 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

.Ni*ythal 


1 

1 

1 Pnranilai 

1 

N 


2 

4 

3 

2 

4 

4 

Valavali. 

If 


Arufifia) 

R 

4 

4 

1 3 

2 

4 

3 

2 

Sriragaih. 

«« 


Pprugial 

8 

3 

2 



[~T 

4 

3 

2 

4 

Sandhi. 

Palaiyal 

X 

Aganilai .... 

N 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

4 

3 

Palais 

I* 


Pitranilai 

R 

4 

3 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

Dfivali. 

If 


Arogial 

M 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2 ’ 

4 

4 

SoerkoUgam. 

II 


Pprugial 

D 

B 

B 

B 

B 


3 

2 

Nagaimgam. 


The above Table, gives the four kinds ef Yal. the commencing Swanuns for 
each of them, the commehcing Swarams for the four Jathis derived from them and their 
names corresponding to the commencing Swarams. If these i6 different /«i» be taken 
to be Mother.RagamS, we will find that seven different Ragams are derived from each 
of them. So there will be 16x7 or iia Ragams. But the Alagu system for them 
should be changing in accordance with the Sootram. 

urs^g aaiiAkMOinska etc.” 
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Sarnga Dev mentions that the Gramams should have the following Alagus 

Shadja Gramam 4* 31 2, 4, 4t 3t 2. 

Madhyma Gramam 4, 3, 2, 4, 3» 4, 2. 

Gandhara Gramam 3, 2, 4, 3, 3» 3, 4. 

Of these the Alagus far Shadja Gramam resemble those of Neythal Yal 
(4, 3f 2, 4, 4, 3, 2) commencing from Pa in Vattapalai in accordance with the stanza 
'' (gZM (gfMTs (gamuts mr900rm " (she played with Kitral as Rural first and 

then with Hi as Rural.) In the same way the Madhyma Gramam may stand far 
Kurinji Yal with 4, 3, 2, 4, 3, 4, 2 Alagus, and the Gandhara Gramam for Palai Y'al 
with Alagus arranged 4i 4, 3. 2. 4, 3, 2. But in Madhyma Gramam Pa has 3 Alagus 
and Dha 4< This is contrary to the order of 4, 3, 2. Moreover this will not occcur 
in the 112 Ragams derived from the above 16 puns. In the same manner the Gandhara 
Gramam with 3, 2, 4, 3, 3, 3, 4 Alagus is also wrong and will not agree with the system 
above. Again, the Gandhara Gramam of Sarnga Dev is contrary to the common rule 
where Sa-Pa should be 1 3 Srutis and Sa-Ma 9. The Alagus for the first four Srutis 
are 3 + 2 + 4+3 or 12 and 3-f3 + 4=io. 

We shall see from the succeeding table that the Alagu system of the three 
Gramams of Sarnga Dev cannot possibly be derived from the Alagus of the 16 Jathis 
given above. There seems to have been a doubt about these 2 Gramams even during 
the life-time of Sarnga Dev and the third, he says, was banished to the celestial regional 

From this we are forced to think that he had his doubts about the system of 
Alagus of the four kinds of Yal— Marutham, Kurinji, Neythal and Palai— in use in 
ancient Tamil literature. 

He has said before that seven out of the 13 Palais are priniary and that from 
each Of these seven Palais are derived. It is clear from the Sootram ** 
jppM that four are primary puns from each of which four Jathis are derived 

and from the Sootram uirjbuQ jSpgfiih umrQmmmruu90iM it is possible that seven Puns 
are derived from each of the 16 puns or there are 112 Puns in all. How these Puns 
are derived is shown in the following Table along with Alagus for each of them. 



How tht tMr different kinds of Puns tre derived hm eteh off the fenr Prlairy Pons. 
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PS 4tt«iSI 

DR P 43Si44 3 

N G 334334 4 

SM 43 34334 

RP 4 433433 

GD 34433 4 3 

MN 3344334 


Hnlldiil-PiiiilW WkmTItfialtlmi. 
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■kmlkittltaliKiiil' 
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NS 3443343 

S R 3344334 
R G. 4 3 3 4 4 3 3 

GM 3433443 
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4 3 3 4 3 3 4 
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WfeMfOrill ItlM 
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4 3 2 4 4 3 2 
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Hfv til fur MtaMt Uili ft Pun an teiiii hm ml it tli tar Priuarf Pm. 


In the above pages we see only a portion of the Isai Tamil practised by the 
ancient Tamilians. We see there that the three Sthayis, Mandhara, Madhya and Thara 
(soft Middling and hard) proceed upwards in the ratio of i to 2; that an expert 
musician is expected to discriminate the concordant relation between the Kural and the 
Hi stringSi and that the Swarams Of the Yal should be determined by the Sa-Pa system. 
We further see that out of the 14 Swarams thus obtained, the 7 between Ma to Ga 
were made the Madhya Sthayi. the four between Sa to Ma the Mandhara Sthayi and 
the three Swarams Ri Ga and Ma, the Thara Sthayi and that Grahaswarams were 
sung in these and other ragams derived from them also. I'his is known as Ayapalai. 
This seems to have been sung in half Swarams and to have been the favourite ganam 
of women. 

He then proceeds to speak of Vattapalai with 22 Aiagus. He describes how 
these occur in the 12 different Rasis commencing from Mcsham with different Aiagus 
and as concordant Swarams. He shows how these Swarams occur in every seventh 
rasi proceeding by the right in the Sa-Pa series, and in every fifth place proceeding by 
the left in the Sa-Ma series. In addition to this how the Aiagus change while proceed- 
ing towards right and left according to the change of Grahaswaram is shown. 

The seven primary palais and the five secondary ones derived from the 13 
main palais are also mentioned there. From these seven primary palais, the four Yals 
— Maruthaffli Kurinji, Neythal and Palai— are derived from the Swarams Sa, Ma, Pa 
and Ni. From each of these Yals the four Jathis— Aganilai, Puranilai, Arugial and Peru- 
gial — are derived from the Swarams Sa, Ga. Pa and Ni. The sytem of Aiagus for each 
of them, their order of occurrence and their names are mentioned. The seven Puns 
that could be derived from each of these 16 Jathis are also given. 

All these, namely, the chief hamsams of Srutis. their change of graham and the 
system of deriving ragams from them, distinctly indicate the eminence of the music of 
the Tamilians. We see there that a ragam was sung with 22 Aiagus. 

When we made enquiries about the names of such ragas and their scales we 
fortunately came across the Swarams and Alagu system for the 16 Puns derived from 
the lour kinds of Yal. Thus we obtain the order of Swarams for the 113 Puns. But 
we are unable to ascribe to each separate order of Swarams its respective name. How- 
ever we have to congratulate giiraelves that we have been incidentally able to gather 
so much about music from a work which treats about Kovalan. We may come across 
differences of opinion of commentaUta. These differences only go to prove the 
excellence of the music of the age. We llgve quoted below only those ideas that could 
be derived from their annotatioos. Some of the bidden ideas in them will be dealt with 
later on. 

Our beloved readers will be naturally curious to know whether the ancient 
Tamilians were really so highly proficient in music, whether lour kinds of Yal really 
existed and the mode of playing on them. Their rules for producing sweet music from 
the Yal were quite commensurate with the knowlh^ge they had attained as regards 
swarams and their concordant relationship. These will be noted in their due course. 
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Beloved readers ! though it is highly difficult to know the kinds of Yal and 
Ragas used by the ancient Tamiliansi yet we shall quote below a few Sootrams from 
Silappadikaram that may be of help to us in detennrining them. SlTappadikaram con- 
tains many minute hamsams of Isai Tamil. Some of the Tamil works which sprang up 
after Silappadikaram contain some points on the main principles of Isai Tamil. We have 
not thought it worth while to quote them here as they do nbt treat on the fundamental 
principles of music, naniely. ‘Srutisi formation of Ragas;. change, of graham s and the 
systems'of Alagu. Ilankovadigal, the author of Silappadikaram .^mentions in his work 
the important hamsams of music. Annotators of their i)eriod have tried their best to 
elucidate'their ideas with the help of many quotations from various rare literary works 
of the period on Lsai Tamil. However they have only indicated many points by men- 
tioning the opening lines of particular Sootrams without explaining them. But for this 
imperfection we could have known much more about the music of the first Ooli. 

There was a Tamil literary Sangam which was carried on for 4.400 years in 
destroyed Lemuria or South Madura at the close of the first Ooli. At the time of 
Nilandaruthiruvil Pandya, one of its rulers. Tholkaupiam, the illustrious work on 
grammar, was placed before the Sangam for the review of Athankotasani. a disciple of 
Ahastya. In this great work he makes mention of four kinds of Yal in connection with 
the products of four different kinds of soil. Ilankovadigal, on the other hand, mentions 
how these four kinds of Yal generate from Vattapalai, how four Jathis. are derivM from 
each of these Yals and other important relative hamsams. Again, Jayankondan, the 
prince of poets, as well as Adyafkunallar. who lived long after Ilankoyadigal, have, in 
their commentaries, spoken about many rare points on Isai Tamil. We find that 
modern Karnatic music satisfies all the principles laid down by them, but owing to the 
interference of people with no ear for music many a mixture or desikam has been in- 
troduced in Karnatic music. We find here that Isai Tamil or Music has been in an 
exalted state for nearly 12,000 years. We think it highly important that we should 
understand the many hidden mysteries indicated therein as well as the Kalais in use in 
the Isai Tamil of those days. However as these points are of but secondary importance 
when compared with our subject of Srutis, we have not made much of them but only 
quoted a few Sootrams from Silappadikaram and the annotations thereon. Those who 
want to know more about them in detail are referred to Silappadikaram. 
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n.-TIIK DKSCIIPTIOI OF 1 PKI UUIS (UTS I 8C1EKB) II BU II iSU TUIL 

nfiici TD uciuT Tinu nil mm. 

We have hitherto spoken about the system of Srutis in use in ancient Isai- 
Tamil practised by the 'ramiliaiis> the Palais to the right and left that are the results of 
the change of Grahaswaram, the Puns that generate from each of these# the four kinds 
of Yal— Marutham, Kurinji, Neythal and Palai — the four Jathis that generate from 
each of the above — Aganilai, Puranilai, Arugial and Perugial and their system of 
Alagus. 

We find that, in keeping with the extensiveness of Isai Tamil, they had Yals 
where the 49 different graces were produced, that they sang them in different Thalams 
to suit, that they had an extensive system of Thalam which suited their vocal music to 
perfection, that they were proficient in dancing which suited their singing, that they 
were masters of Abinayam or gestures which were a perfect exposition of the ideas 
contained therein and that each of these has been exhaustively dealt with. Though our 
chief duty is to speak about Srutis, yet we want to prove clearly that the knowledge in 
Srutis of the Ancient Tamilians was only commensurate with their proficiency, from 
ancient times, in other Kalais of Isai Tamil, that they did not borrow anything from 
others and that, on the other hand, others borrowed from them. 

I.~The kinds Of Yal. 

Here be speaks of the Yals in use at the hrst Ooli and the number of strings 
each of them had. 

Silappadikaram Ooraipayiram P. s- 

apsioaiiroo^ oi^poiosdki.n) aMjt Guppji. 

^ (gosod ^^iopu 

140MM omoril LJindsia 

nirdMOiA Oufuaip# 

Oomnidpiop OsiAoNT^ OpdAn 

lapoop mpa^pmp ileoipsiirslr 

psnomu seldnDi 

m§p ipt Oodrel 

pdkOmr tihil pdrm 

mdK(kmp mtpmU neadftu 

0m I’ai* uu«iO>* 
wr fll rti Hii » ■< »> ■ 9u0 
■li* Quib0 Qn00m» Mt*#M 
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Karnnimirtha Sai^aram ; First M— Third Part - The Sratii aocordind to Isai Tamil. 


Silappadikaram Aranketukathai. P. 8x. 

'' luttjfi itrwmmbMuu(Sih ; jfmm Quifliufifi, utmtiLJir^, ^dmirt^vutr^y Q^mOstriLi^iuirQi^um* 
gimmi /i/r jyik Qu(^ii uirskmuo ; g^uirtkmkMjrtlr ; erm$afr ? 

<<GuiPujfr|p iSoIrfiDi uiAirg aGAaL.(ipL. 08 r 
liTGurr^u|0 GffisiGmnG Q 9 u\S^n-fni{Gun€^isi 
LDCBrsQlis ^(giaiTiTu eMair&.Ujp Oftiru^nGsor 
L^OBTfiOt (jpovrQoj l 9 (p ** 

erm(i!^ jrirseSm, gi/urwmmts mbi^ Qsirm^iJSi-fi^u Qu^vutt^p^ 

tMB ujirifip^u ufiQarQfiUi, ^Omiri^ujB^fip^u Q^iLGsirili^ tjQ^ijOsBmmruuQih** 

In the above lines he says that the four Yals such as Periyal etc., had 21,17, 16 
and 7 strings respectively. It appears that these were huge Yals like Perungalam or 
Periyal with 1000 strings in ancient times. Tlie V'al with 21 strings seems to have been 
known ns Periyal hrst, like the Yal with 1000 strings. Many ancient works conlirm the 
existence of different kinds of Yal. 

Of these Senkotyal seems to have been made of reddish wood and fitted with 
seven strings, four main strings and three side ones. This exactly resembles the 
modern Veena. As the top of the Meru was in appearance like the Yali, an ancient 
animal now extincti the name Yal seems to have been given to it. In modern times it 
is made of jack wood. In Sanskrit it is known as Veena. In Thirukural written by 
I'hiruvalluva Nayanar who lived 2000 years ago, it is said lui^ 

srdrul 10118^4 Gai jiCaflui^Qii *’ (Only those w^ho cannot appreciate the sweetness 

of the talk of their little children will go in raptures over the music produced by the 
flute and the Yal.) This distinctly proves that the Sanskrit word Veena could never 
have been in use theni and that Sanskrit words in music were of a later introduction. 

On pages 518 and 519 of the book written by Knlladar, some seven or eight 
hundred years ago, he makes mention of four Yals named Periyal, Thoombiiru Yal, 
Keechaka Yal and Marutthuva Yal He commences his ahaval with the words oii.GiAiif 
Aiifigi.dr’' (according to the rules prescribed for Isai Tamil by Sans- 
krit works). This distinctly shows that many of the instruments used in ancient Isai 
Tamil had become obsolete owing to want of patronage and the remnants were bolster- 
ed up by the works in Sanskrit of great men like Bharata and Sarnga Dev. The names of 
the Yal as given by Kalladar clearly prove their Tamil origin. The stanza 
ju osBToift itgiapu L{iui£a«irnairi uiitfiik aivFGupijk GaiG^S aiiiMis Gijf mug ** 

shows that the Periyal with 1000 strings was one of those instruments used by the 
ancient Tamilians in Lemuria or South Madura. As it has become obsolete, only the 
name remains now. But no reference is made to it either, in the writings of Bharata 
(5 century A, D ) or those of Sarnga Dev ( 1 3 century A. D.) based upon those of Bharata. 

But similar yals seem to have been used in the Tamil country^eveh in later times. We 
find these instruments used at the modern day under different names but not in the 
north. The Senkoti Yal used in thousands in the Chera and Chola country and Mysore 
at the present day is known as the Veena. These are very rare in the north. 

- - ■ ■ - ■ M 
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We have been constrained to give here the description of the Yals given in 
Kalladam so as to compare it with the description of the four kinds of Yal in use among 
the ancient 7 'amilians. 

Kalladam Z3th Ahaval p. 90 

^(5<!paiu 3 it.fi 

iU6srL|({^^ ^eiTL9fi0)ffLj unsoBisBr 

6i|jpo9G^ 

LnrT^QirT Scsipen^ ** 

This stanza refers to where the God Somasundra sent a message to Cheraman 
Perumal on behalf of Panapalthirar. This Cheraman Perumal was the friend of 
Sundaramooiti, one (if the three leaders of Saivaitism. I he age of Smidaramoorti is 
9th cent. A. I). riiereAiru, ilie author of Kalladam who makes mention of Cheraman 
must have lived after him and eould not possibly belong to the age of the Sangams. 

Kalladam. Moolam and Oorai p. 518, 519. 

suL-Giarr^ 6U[pA(gL. 

6STG^jl6Qr Getimi^dsr 

Mpu^itp jSffiliV- itigcuw (gei'uSgajiH 

^^!Qi60)miq G>iiG€0)L0igi» Gurpip^ir 

iufTu9.iiiii rfiewfpGufT^i 

Ga&rri^. ^n^pfi 

u 9 ( 3 l 66 Vf» l£ 6 Sri» 1 >j 7 l» 

6 Ufra 9 ij^ G^ili^. i 9 |pLJL|u 

\SpsSu ^osipus^ Gugfiu 

eugiPoju u^iuGarr GuiPajg|p 

ifi^eorirGag 6tT6srug eoT€oP(tpftiL l|o;iLu.” 

Narada Yal. 

'J‘his was 32 finger breadths broad, 84 finger-breadths long ; it was triangular 
in form and had 1000 strings and bells. I'his was placed on the ground and played by 
the hands so as to produce 1008 difi’erent nadams. The three sides of the triangle 
must imply the three Sthayis— -Mandara, Madhya and riiara—where the Swarams 
gradually proceed upwards while the length of the strings proportionately decreases, 
as we have noticed before 'I he strings of the Mandara Sthayi will be long and thick. 
As the length of the wire increases the sound will decrease. Ihit as the length and 
thickness decrease the sounds will be of an increased pitch. The 1000 strings as well 
as their shape mentioned here remind us of the Kinnair of the Italians. This seems to 
have been the instrument at the first Ooli, but seems to have become obsolete in the 
second. 


I 
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Kalla4«m P. 519. 

" ^ 

mai»j0p uMM-OT 

tuk^ OcOoMoiq tatua^aC 9H0f 
Gmdiua {HB00ih» iAi 

ttJDiuriiti amdtcdbr L.lM^SMftfA mLa-0 
QjindrcflA) ta0ia Qai\00uiL-0 9^0tak 

Thoombutu Y*l- 

Its dimensions were 12 finger«breadths in circumference) 94 finger-breadths 
in len^b with 9 strings. It was played resting on the shoulder and feet. 

Kalladam p. 519. 

** cr^OaJor Ck|i_uL|Ouj) GptAru^ib ^sAiSiir 
pt>0fi Hin ^ipiiiAuj 

Amu <«uf*us|p Atoruji-cii (Spio).’’ 


Keechaka Yal. 

Its length was 80 finger-breadths. Its body was very heavy. It had too 
strings. This seems to have had the shape and characteristics of Narada Yal. 

KaUadan p. 919. 

** ifisnpu^ «ulL.^gi (ipujfiiiP 
aiTuu Q^peop ksuili •if.uusnio^ 
pitsmo pnpiti igeS'Oup 

o9L.Asa^ seuAA 11S1.AA (pcnm^aiL) 

L|pa9ir«ir gtKuPaS’ir (os^n 
uriDu^ ^Dcnrip-sDo tutor^gluSii cwamtijg 
lo^^gteuu GuuAGumiA anesA 
ggiHaais seuAAififisr gPen^uu 

•ffsir(jpn(gt ((ppom (ipai^ui Gunpp 
(jpcsPaurg oeS'u^Lcb ^•u>' oPtui^^ 

OpcuAn entai«U(Sit 0m90m9 iiSfiap^.” 

Marutthuva Yal, 

Its shape was circular like the moon. It was covered with hare's skin on the 
top surface. Its length was 26 finger-breadths. It had only a single string and was 
played by the ends of the fingers of the left hand so as to produce 63 Isais. This is also 
called Deva' Yal. 

When we notice the shape and formation of the four kinds of. Yal, the Narada 
Yal with lodo strings and the Keechaka Yal with 100 strings do not in any way 
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resemble the modem Yal. But it is natural to conclude that the modem Thoomburu 
Yal, Manitthuva Yali Sakota Yal, Magadi Yal, Katchabi Yal and other like instiu- 
ments must have developed from the Narida Yal. Any how it should be noted that 
the modern Senkoti Yal has also a place there. Those who have had years of practice 
on stringed instruments are of opi{iion that Swarams played on one and the same string 
with different frets sound far sweeter than the same Swarams played on a number of 
distinct strings. One who has really understood and realised the sweetness and dignity 
of the Yal is on the threshold of understanding Nada Brahmam. Our ancestors who 
had realised this have been in the habit of constructing costly as well as cheap instru- 
ments to suit their own needs and tastes and called them by different names. This 
may be seen from the Table given below. 

Gangamuttu Pillai of Tinnevelly, a distinguished scholar of Alavai Kshetram 
or Ootaramadura, has published a bookrcalled Natanadi Vadhya Ranjanam " in 1898. 
He says it has been based on the Bharata Sastras in Sanskrit, Dravidian and Andra 
languages. He gives there 3s different kinds of stringed instruments and those who 
respectively used them. Though the words used there appear to be mixtures, yet 
many ancient Yals are mentioned there. Those who intended to keep music as a sealed 
book had them written and sung in Telugu so that others might not have the chance of 
knowing them. Are there not among us musicians even now who purposely pronounce 
the aksharams (letters) of their Pallavis a little indistinctly so that others might not 
understand them ? Music which was kept as a hidden mystery is at this day published 
in different ways, in Sanskrit and other foreign languages, undergoing a daily change. 

We must understand that the names of the Ragas, Thalams and Abinayam 
(gestures) used by the ancient Tamilians as well as the names of instruments on which 
they played, have been mutilated and changed and used in foreign languages with 
different names. Moreover, many who have Tamil as their mother-tongue prefer 
writing the beautiful language with mixture from strange languages to writing it pure. 
This is one of the causes for the deterioration of the beautiful Tamil language, which 
is purity itself. These people not only have murdered the language but the process 
is going on every day. We know that many Kalais flourished in ancient South Madura 
of which Isai-Tamil was one. The result cf these mutilations has been to claim that 
all ancient Kalais were written in their own tongue, and to add many words to the old 
Tamil language so much so that people have doubts at the present day as to the priority 
of languages. So it is very difficult to know now what is what seeing that the language 
is neither this nor that. The foreign language that borrows a word from Tamil, re- 
moves the head and legs of the same and tacks on a tail to it and calls it its own and boasts 
that that is the prior language I Owing to these degenerate days, the names of the 
instruments used by the ancient Tamilians, the names of their Ragas and other voca- 
bulary of Isai-Tamil have not only been changed, but the changes made permanent by 
being written down in books and sown broad-cast by means of Purana Kathas f Works 
on Isai-Tamil written at such a period are diflicult to be recognised osring to mixtures. 
The names of the instruments given below appear to have been used in the 49 provin- 
ces of ancient Lemuria as they are connected with great men of yore. 
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Natanadi Vadhya Ranjanam Page m. 

The 32 different kinds'of Veena and other stringed inMfufnents along 
with the names of those who used them. 


I. 

Brahma 

.. Andam 

17. Soorya 

.. Naveetbam. 

2 , 

Vishnu 

.. Pindam. 

18. Viyalan 

.. Vallahi Yal. 

3- 

Rudhira 

.. Sarasaram. 

19. Sukiran 

.. Vathini. 

4- 

Gowri 

.. Rudrika. 

20. Narada 

.. Magadi Yal(j?/f»ihr/Ai) 

5- 

Kali 

.. Gandhari. 

2i. Thoomburu 

.. KsL\ 2 i\ 2 X\{Magadi) 

6. 

Lakshmi 

.. Saraiigi. 

22. Visvavasu 

.. Praharati. 

7- 

Sarasvati 

.. Katchabi {KalavatL) 

23. Puthan 

.. Vidhyavadi. 

8. 

'tndra 

.. Chithram. 

24. Arambai 

.. Ekaveena. 

9. 

Kuperan 

.. Athichithram. 

25. Thilotthama 

.. Narayani. 

10. 

Varuna 

.. Kinnari. 

26. Menakai 

.. Vani. 

1 1. 

Vayu 

.. Thikuchikayal. 

27. Jayandan 

.. Sathusoom. 

12. 

Agni 

.. Kolavali. 

28. Agavooku 

.. Nirmati. 

*3* 

Nama 

.. Asthakoormam. 

29. Chitrasena 

.. Dharmavati 

14* 

Nirudi 

.. Viiraiiyal. 

30. Hanumar 

.. Hanumatham. 

»5* 

Athisheda 

.. Vipanchakam. 

31. Ravana 

.. Ravanesvaram 

16. 

Chandra 

.. Sara-Veena. 

32. Oorvasi 

.. Laguvatchi, 


The above list shows that those who used the particular instruments were 
kings and their ranis • some sages and dancing girls. The names Indra, Kupera, 
Varuna, Vayu, Agni, Naraa, Niruthi, Alhishedan. Chandra and Soorya appear to be 
those of some of the rulers of different provinces in South India. It will be absurd to 
say that the sun and the moon and the wind and the fire played on instruments ! It 
will be going against nature to imagine anything long after the 49 provinces and the 
Kalais in them have been destroyed. This is the cleverness of those who write 
Puranas ! These writers of Puranas, seeing that the rulers of Kishkinda in Mysore, 
namely, Vali, Sugrevan, Maruthi and others, had banners with the emblem of a mon- 
key, made the rulers themselves monkeys by tacking on a tail to them'! So here 
also they do not expressly say that they were rulers of these provinces, but give them 
names with something cut off! It is but the work of these writers to cut off a portion 
of a name or tack on a syllable to the already existing name for purposes of mutilation! 
Descriptions such as Vayu, the Prince of North-West, Varuna, the prince of West, 
Niruthi, the prince of South West, Yama, the prince of the South, Indra, the prince of the 
East, Chandra, the prince of North-East, Kupera, the prince of the North, and Agni, 
the prince of South East in ancient writings and . expressions like Vayuputhiran, 
Varunakulam, Sooryakulam, Indrakulam, Chandravamsam and Agnikulam compel us 
to believe that these were human beings who had descendants. There is reason to 
believe that they ruled over the 49 provinces of Lemuria, each according to his share, 
and ruled over South India after the destruction of their original kingdom. There are 
many facts to show that these Kings were Tamilians. When South Madura was sub- 
merged, it is said that the seven sages escaped in a boat along with Satyavarada, the 

m I % 
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Dravidian King, and settled in the Northern country. This makes us believe that the 
sages were also Tamilians. The number seven seems to be peculiarl)' that of the 
Tamil Country, for we hear of seven Kings, Sages, Maruthus, Women, Siranjeevis, 
Islands, Jsais, and Thalams. 

It is said that Brahma, Vishnu and Siva carry on the work of creation, pre- 
servation and destruction in all created world This work corresponds to the Moor- 
chanas of the Seven Swarams, the 12 palais derived from them, the 12 primary and the 
5 secondary palais derived from the 12 main palais and the four kinds of Yal. So there 
is reason to think that all created world serve as their Yal. But in reality we . believe 
they represent the shape of the Yals used by them respectively. To correspond to this, 
we find that Sarasvati, the incarnation of Sakti, used the Yal called Katchabi, Lakshmi, 
the Yal called Sarangi, and Gowri, the Yal named Rudrika. These three Yals used by 
. them and the puns sung to them will be found later on to have been developments one 
upon another, 

Sarnga Dev, who lived in the 13th century, says that he based his work upon 
those of Baharata, Madangar, Keerthitharar, Kambalar, Asvadavar, Anjaneyar, Abinava- 
guptar and Somesvarar who lived before him. Of these the dale of Dharata the first 
of them is 5th century. I'he work of Bharata was taken to France and published in 
the French tongue in 1888. Mat hangar and others seem to have lived after Bharata. 
From this we may conclude that these should have written their works at the time 
when the music of South India was in a retrograde state. Sarnga Dev who based his 
work on the above gives a list of instruments commencing from the 520th page of San- 
geeta Ratnakaram. Here he gives the names of instruments with different numbers of 
.strings, and the names of their particular owners. They are as follows 

Sangeeta Ratnakaram p. 520. 

Visvavasu ... Brahadi Veena. Naradha ... Magadi. 

Thoomburu ... Kalavati. . Sarasvati ... Katchabi. 


Instrument with 1 string. ... Eka Thanthri. Seven strings. 

,. 2 strings. ... Nakula. Nine strings. 

„ 3 strings. ... Anvarthum or Juntra. 21 strings ... Maltha Kokilam 

Kinnari 1 1 Pinahi 1 partly made of 

Alapini j b Pragadi. Nisanga Veena J bamboo. 

Very little information is given here as regards particulars about instruments, 
the number of strings used therein and those who used them. 

This work of Sarnga Dev was evidently written at a time when the music of 
India had degenerated. This is further supported by the fact that Doulabad, the place 
of Sarnga Dev, was one which very rarely came into contact with Karnatic music, and 
the time was as recent as 700 years ago. So those who came after Sarnga Dey fell into 
the same error as he did and they fulfilled the truth of the verse of the Bible, '* if a blind 
man leads the blind, both will fall into the ditch." From the calculations of those who 
interpreted Sarnga Dev We came to the conclusion before that the 22 Srutis of Sarnga 
Dev became a stumbling block and a rock of offence’’ to those who followed him with- 
out practically helping them in any way. Of this, more anon. 


Alajini } 
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We read in I'hiruvilayadal Puranam that Paramasivam overcame Kmanatha, 
the expert in Veena from the north, b}' putting on the garb of a wood cutter and h}' 
singing the Ragam Snfhari, and that the ruling Sovereign at the time was Varaguna 
Pandya. It is further said that Sivan is eternally listening to the music on the Veena of 
Kambalar and Asvaclarar, the great experts, and keeps them with him always. Krom 
this we are able to conclude that Sivan was a great musical expert who conducted the 
Tamil Sangam as its first president and who was the patron of MitUamiL It is said 
when he sang the Sathari Kagam, all his hearers became petrified by losing their 
consciousness and that even dead trees began to shoot tender leaves and buds. In ac- 
cordance with the rules followed by Paramasivam in playing and singing that Pagam, 
there are many ham.sams and rules for perfect playing and singing laid down in ancient 
v^Qrks on Isai Tamil. The rules are as perfect as the different kinds of Yal used by 
the Tamilians. Many words which are found there are no doubt extinct now. How- 
ever there were many rules laid down for the Yal. But now even the name Yal has 
disappeared and the word Vrcita has taken its place. 'I'o add to this, all lh(‘ rules laid 
down for playing the Yal are now printed in Sanskrit and the Tamils arc taught those 
rules I However some ol the rules for playing the Yal as used by the ancient 1 ami- 
lians are given below for information. 

a. Some important rules observed by the Tamilians in playing the Yal 

We have noticed till now the different kinds of Yal used by the ancient 
Tamilians in South Madura and the system of Alagu for the Swarams used in their 
ganam. We shall now enquire into the rules for holding the instrument, for tuning it 
and for playing the gamakams. Seeing that the Yal was of great help in concentrating 
their mind on devotion to God, they made much of it and called it '' 

(the beautiful and sweet Yal leading towards the deity), beautified it 
with garlands of sweet flowers, in accordance with the words ** OanilqLfu lixul 
and looked upon it as a God. Even at the present day we say that the Yal is 
a living instrument while others are dumb instruments. The Yal is the only instru- 
ment which could be played so as to bring out the distinct sounds of the long and short 
letters as pronounced by man. The extracts given below, though inadequate as re- 
gards giving full informatTOH, yet they show the proficiency of the ancient Tamilians in 
Yal playing. 

Silappadikaram, Venirkathai p. aoi. 

The rule for playing the Yal is given below. 

L6L.iR<B>^ 
ujd)€^ujm uiRicuj^ 

Q^aj6U0 ffircdrp 
GioiuGup Qjonri&j GmGeuirG 
cuiriuf u9l-.6i«9 

UHfjaSoi fiSiftiu loinlG^d) at-Gcsr " 
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amu^^mr/Ss. tSitiuih-Q^miuraiH^ 

^SitiLik implies devotion. 

e£ifeua€B>su OAmlQuirG 

u9L.i68>s iBirdroffndr *’ 

ID-ilr , mMmsmuu u^rmsiuirmd Qs(ttLi^mt£im*Qiu /iitm ^seoirm 

Q>umm, Qu(g€Sgw 9lfi*0 affjrQflu^ioir ; firarfinr ? 

'Flic four fingers of the right hand (omitting the third finger) should be placed 
on the lines while the Matagam should be played by the four fingers of the left. 

6Td)0)iT tt9drfl9tj 

Qu^eSird) u^itodc lun^iL ** 

gr€Br(fffftMtSldr, iDirL^sih^^s^AsQ^aSI. jjf^ Qfidrmh j(L./i90io. 

Here he explains what u/gtms means, that is the fr)ur lingers to the exclusion 
of the third fingcT. By u)(rt-«£i he mcMns the plectrum. 

<< GaiauoDft lurriruOu uj ^( tCaj A.Ljp 
Geuixjanc dii^ui eSa§sfi luj^ibs ” 

Q'^tiugns ^gui-i ^fi/rof SLL^Oiaikgg Q^tiuMS §Smsrz,j^mui£imfi 

4 ^uli tat^fims tSpi^ — Jifitaf »j-ii Sites Sjeair^jisz 

ptt utetmiAu ^^iffstiitStrilmsiSp la^fmtOtDttaOtnkt, 

or these Osaumt means playing in lo.vv tones without producing any charm, 
-giuLf means playing too loud, sifiiti means making the strings vibrate loud,«u-ii means 
being submerged while sounding along with its sixth or umm ttiin. 

This is further supported by the stnnxa' quoted from Panchabaratheeain, 

®#*W, ». 

*' jl^oPoDs ai|^ gdt|9'iiS«B9^^^0au» u«r«iu 

OmAatita^ fimmS (2®iiis »^0 luaiiuOu 

uMirsrfku oitai iojp4i£^ a.l- 

tdroigaiff® fifft cu^Gsuor amlif ®Ojr.'’ 

tnku^^/HOtemrs, ®j. u^* ut.laidi. 

It is said that Narada published the work on Isai 'I'amil called Panchabara- 
theeam. This makes us believe that Narada was music master to the Tamilians of 
South Madura. The above stanza shows that Swarams which do not occur in the 
Sa>Pa or the Sa-Ma series will spoil the music, that Swarams with either more or less 
Mathiras than the standard and Swarams which sound out of the line have the sameelTect. 
We shall see later on that each of the points is of great importance and contains 
some of the mjrsterious ideas of Isai-Tamil. 

SUappadlkaram, Venlrkatbai p. sot. 

** QoikNM 0 u4mb u iii 8 g| 9mn 
tSStuS OoMTSM Oiu<lnA0d LfoMUil.’' 

** g^ihMuosu u 9 «u ptiuSpk ^aooA^h.** 

« Jt^OMSi^ u9«i 0iif3itm Mt0t 

aiosfi^K 9 MK 1 iSoMdai.” 
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Oi-L. GiAomuffi fi^efTiLiS^OBT 

ourTOjeujfair ouffirsi LD^Lp4i£u96B>ffu 

«rari«L^^0 ^oar/r. (8irar(gu) iLirs{§ppjg^trfi LSips(^ui ; crcBr&Br ? 

These four are caused by mistake in the wood. 

ifiiPCeu ffipip Gaj^ osPouioiui^^ij 

uiTiPCeu ifijpip G^iuladu unj^L.^GArT 

GoBsriPGa) Gffinuema ujirituGuirG AuL. uo^'irei^ifijppd) 

GaiPCoBTIT uma 9lrf)(]iLDUJft (§UuG0 ^jp||968)L.GaJ." crdr^ir. 

Si — jD^O^/r<ivA)uu<JLL. U€DS /Bjnhij girjgr^ih LfSffio.-x) ,is^ti eSirensssmu u iSi^ppfiiQpms, 

In order to avoid these four discordant strings the wood must be of proper 

choice 

Silappadikaram, Kanalvari p. 177 178. 

UL.^£)Ll*L|A^ff GA(Lpi»GArTlll9.fiil L^^O)IT^8SBTiB|i) 

€B)LD^^L.i&Aokr inosBTLriAOfPiT GAnb'uiLCuird; GugsruGuiu^u 

GftrrG u^rroRiPat (!>iriaL|Gui6BT 

Sip.pitin^aj ujiT^6B)ftu9jp G(jr|^^ 

G0/djnJULmU>-^ii.§np, wsytirLfiivr/i^ . QsirLL(dp'ULSle\> Loec/r iDirleoenuj jtfosHis^ • 

The Yal was decorated with a garland on the Kodu, before being played. 
'^€Sipio98^'eiJoiBrG urrojii)^ u^rraa) 

^^uQstRiPa GarrilG 

«r«r( 2 ^ir ^jt^moMdHiffjyjro ; [s^i-Q.iMk'\ locsvuimaFIfr — seSujireanr loa&flir. upptr G«/ri) irfftStLi eimumt 
\uirrt^jpiuL{ism ; 

This is quoted from Chintamoni. msmwsM implies that the Yal was decorated 
like a bride, uppir, and isjrik^ are the |:arls ol the Yal. 

GanGi. grrosrfl iBiriaGu 
miTL.A GLD6ormj(jjia qjs^auSobt 

mmup^wfis. uaptiOOtu^gnih Q0ujmdS(^00p 9u.Qui€k ia> 

0l09ar0 (Biir/s/O — sutuipmtBxj momuSafldrffink ^irtwjff. 

OpiTQfij/ shows that Yal was worshipped as it was the resting place of the goddess 
murAO implies that it was received from the hand of Vayanthamalai. 

Silappadikaram, Ooraipaiyiram p. 4. 

Qu(^As&}u>/r^0f Quifliuirifi ; jfjp QMirtiif.tarpmroi um9A(i^irg0ih 
um9di(s #4rggv(A SfjQupfirQmf>p 
0kiAwjfi ; ctcMbt ? 

Of these Perunkalam is Periyai. The measurement oh'ts Kodu is 12 spans 
©f its Vanar one span and of its patthar 12 spans. It has nails, belly &c., in proportion.. 
It has 1000 koles. 

! 
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** ^u 9 ir 

CidSsot ujiDiuq Giriruufiir GairenGcu 
/|€vr€i|ili GftrrLlio.€m 
Ccu6Bru 

aucBsriTffg G^^^G^aar GRea^^gstH qcuauir," 

The following stanza describes how the Tamilians sung thr Kcertanams in 
praise of the deity avoiding all discordant Swarams, giving dm- importance to the 
Jeevaswarams, and with due Thalams, so that they might be blessed with everything good 
and delivered from all that is evil. It also de.scribes how the Kulnl (fliiie) and the Yal 
blended harmoniously with their vocal music and how the Mridangam which was known 
as Thannumai kept time with them all. It is difficult to conic across a combination of 
these three instruments at the present day. 

Silappadikaram, Aranketukathai p. loo. 

4 iPuj^ Gurrej^uj i^gcu iSiua 
ojiTDii} nolbrGio ojiPoDJuSjp unL.u 
uni^uj ojfrg^ 

Sk.19.uj Gerr^fioirin 

ujnG^ ujtr^eu;.^^ 

^OTgS22l€B)La ^aGsu ^swregrognmu 

\Sd(eu^ rfisBTjp^ 

sk.i9.i66OT /miiiiB ** 

9 tBiLi€o QuirffSoj Sffev Sih;S, ^(TffdQa€Kf{^ih 
G«u«r(f4 Q^djiuuirueo ^jiekn^ 9 mu^ih uin^Qpjekp^irjisi, 

9 i 8 tuwQufrpSltu iirwiiis Qpamujtp^ pirmsSiuatf Quireofta^Oup ^mpirm imsQmmr 

fiiipiTiD, PuffjiijSjfmL^ffwpir mrffth irGlffirp^gk piir nQipA flP**P GftLvLfw, ijjfaoa/ 

Slsmar(S Qupfii ai^us.' 

uirt^tu mirjrpjipfipSm s^pSsQmrwti'ir ^ipfku^ OpiLmuj uirumpSImr 

S^jpi aLif Slm^k'ir Sjh^th M(^ 9 SpQ^w 9 c(rQiptkp^trjpi, 

• jg)i« 0 a 9 afir eieuPiSKiaaris) gjm^ppmGtbir 
‘ Stirp^ luffQjfi* miiQtupjStir vuir^uunuJSit^Mmpt^Kjpi* 

amQ^t iSl^jbjpimifiaj^ \uwfpirsfn'.irm iSt^pjptmi^u uwi^^ih Oarara. 

• p^fffumiP Smp^ ppQm ’ Qiumufi ujn^ujrt^vS^ •}ifiOiu ptmggmtMJwQpt 
tpppm SmpQpma, 

• ptMg/pm>tPu, iSAwifi Smpfi QfiifiQm* Qiumujfi ipppmm S(gpSM iSmmufiQiu 
SmpQpmm, 

‘ fim^pp pfuA fiiffmm' Qiumupt QfiyQma^ mjpUmjp mw^Skjp wl^ 

«tar pimtppppi QtuAppii «0a9 Qiumpmw0, 

** Qur«Au and /f#cu iim mmnSw^^ih mfippsaSp lhtl, ” means the two songs 
in praise of God were sung so that all good may result and all evil disappear. 
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These two lines imply that they were sung fulfilling all the strict rules of 
Thalanu Varam is of two kinds, one with a single Mathira and the other with two 
Mathiras. The next two lines mean the instruments which sound harmoniously together 
at the end of the song in praise of the deity. When asked how they sounded, he says 
that the Kulal and the Yal blended faultlessly together. This means the voice and the 
instruments were in perfect concord. The next lines mean tjiat the Thannumai or 
Mridangam was in concord with the Yal, the Kudamula with the Thannumai, and the 
Amandrikai with the Kudamula. 

Silappadikara Aroompathavoorai p. 3 a. 

Qiudrgpiih uflirtori 

uirtf, uajmQ ^uu€ar9mOuj luirffigpitiuiri^* Quirip Qufr(ffk : — Swib 

tBjpfSpth unuisiQ means she sang the pun Mercliampalai (where Tharam 

is Kural) vocally and was so charmed she repeated the same playing it on the Val. 

The importance of the harmonious combination of Nilam (Swarams) Kalam (the instru- 
ment) and Gantam (the human voice) is also seen from the following Sootram from 
Chollagathyam, 

scmri. iod) 0 )g) 1601OU& ainluA 
a^€Si Smum Ganduu giingi 
GuiT(|^€U((} £cu^oo/nj qmiTuu 

(ippuu,i smtn^ppfrQeo uirt^QiumeniM Q^tkjir^nj umr^tnriLur 

This distinctly shows that the ancients were in the habit of singing the Puiis 
first vocally and then perform the same on the YhI. We have seen how the sellers of 
cheap toy Kinnaries in the streets sing Anna, Anna and Renga, Renga and then exactly 
reproduce them on their toy instrument. This shows that all Isai and words that 
could be produced by the human voice can be faithfully reproduced in the Yal, that it 
would be very sweet and that other instrumental music are imperfect and unattractive. 
Niiam means the seven Swarams of the Yal, Ka/am the particular Yal and Gauiivn the 
human voice. He emphasises the fact that the beauty of Isai-Tamil consists in singing 
the Swarams at their exact Sthanams- We are very glad to hear that this is a 
Sootram of Ahatyar. We hear there are a few more here and there. 

His Muthal Nool on the subject of lyal, Isai and Natakam, it is clear, speaks 
of very minute things. 

Silappodikaram, Aroompathavoorai Page 35. 

There are eight kinds of Isai. Of these the first is Papnal. 

I. AJCuftCDftu Gu 0 c$ 0 ^ #iDia 90 ^ 

GalIG 

uj0irtTiua ^terGsrrcfr (ipi9.uuA 
to0i9|^ uoferonr 

JC ^ 


Some important roles observed by the Ttmlllans in playing the Yal. 


The second is Parivattanai* 

2. uiPajiI L-&8iffuS^ ^ndsst 

iB6S)L.u9dT ([pi 9 .€f Ip 
sucuaomm euenruLip^ 

uS'L.aemft aSgo^ enPemiumj 
G^g€ 0 >L.Gujg(B C^rrsirjj^i^ifi G^gsnrcjrf 
iTi 6 S)i_GiijgG G^gsnriDi isuj^^ 

I'lic third is Araythal. 

3* Geusoru ^esimeuffa ienuiSp 

' j^ir 6 W(!p^ corTA 6i93sBs?mj^ Gal 1.G 
ii99sQBruS uuG^G GalLGis 

^ntrdfi (ipsmipiqiT) ^loiSp GAilGifti 
(^ggui L 0 evPii^(f. GAilGi) 

o9sfTiPiL|(ii AlssresrtpA GauGia 
oSerriP omAA^ftn aS^^ii|«<PA GalIGib 
^ cfTag /sg^uj 

The fourth is Thaivaral. 

4 . SB)/|suff GsusiTugy A^fpiDiin arBso 

cmioujiDi iD(mruQ£|p Q€im0^ 

G^gsmuGujgG uilGil) ul.it^ ^nr^iq 
if)en>L-GujgG G^rrsmsS^ ojouli iftemi. \jSmfi 
GiurrsunA OAojj^uSesr suluSmsi Gojit^^a 
IG gip gffujsmiDi iSojeuir 

Ig iSemrouj G^svu '* 

The fifth is C’helavu. 

5 . GAsuGeuoru uGbU^sm Gaojada ^itG^ 
un%u umQessr ^pGio AuL.Gio^ 
ir>(Td) 6 iJ 68 )A u9L.ps) iBiupjspfri? 

uSiiJAA(tp IT)€0)L^iq GlAtij^UJ SUOmA^^tTlijU 

u^Gg) ngufisu) uneniPiq ifiiu^qiL 

G^nuiTiSAi eSetim^aGaiv euaiQaj " 

The Sixth is Vilayattii. 

6. a^^niuntl Guniruai eSfia^A ankoa 
^6(T«i9(u eusDAuS Gssr^suemA Gujipgfiui 
iA 6 fTQl?ttj /SADAUJ prr jGiAsnru ” 

rile Seventh is Kaiyool. 

7 * ** S8>«m G|pdrufii stfiso 

GiumioPu^ ^iTfiOi i£enru((p0 Acmeuui,^ 
Ga^sif^p 0 (j!iAfia meiPmfi 
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iReB>L.(68a) /fiAutrs 

isrrrpu^ G^iTciTUjg €U€sruL|iA OMgiam^ 
urripuL-^ G^rroiriDiLb 

The eighth is Kuroompokku. 

8. 2)6fT6fTjp agfercwMifl 2ierT0is 

;SCfT6fTrr^iT£aj 6iji.<oPkt)u mobtita# 

GAirehojeor Geu^cumn ^iaGuita " 

^eD€uQuj^»)tnh ff9ir(6 ^Sfi^mautSp Ou^^lo. 

We omit further detail for the sake of brevity. 

Here the quotation from the third Araiythal pngQpih pihi£lp dstiQih 

etc ’* implies that the Swarams should be obtained by the Sa-Pa system, and the 
concordant Swarams should ie determined from Kural. 

Silappadikaram, Aroompathavoorai P. 25. 

I- «aj/r(f;f^ (Varthal) is the work of the second finger. 

2. Qit^ppeo (Vadithal) is the examination of the string both inside and outside 
by the second and the third finger. 

3. (Onthal; is making the strings vibrate and find out whether the 
sound belongs to the soft or hard or middling sound. 

4. e-/p^#eu (Oralthal) means examining the stings alternately and with two 
strings between. 

5. (Oruttal) is twisting the strings by the second finger or by the 
second finger and the third fiinger or by the two third fingers. 

6. G^(j3LlL. GCU6OTUS GAuqi» ArrBso 
(Ljd^Lll^ 6U06U G^(T6BrG{p lAjpg) 

GeuiT6OT|p^ umlGificoL. Giurrc^p GisiTAjeor 
inrajii)^ lEirGsu ojnuSsum 
eud)GcumT uuSjpioiisi al 1G^0 ujmi9fSUm 
ij0LlGL.n^iB GAiueoAiqiL 

GcuLi.^ GAfTomG eSfi\^p 

€rmw 0 ii, ajreBsrGQiiij^^l «idbrft. 

The above is a quotation from Jsai-Tamil Sixteenth Padalam, Karanavote. 

The different sounds made by the Yal are given in Sootram 1441 in Pingala 
Nigandu Page 176, 177. 

A6i9^^d) Aiflcmm ALcu%a uj^i»Ad> 

1D1CS)6U^^M ^CUUHJ ef^insiA 
Gcuiha^ 

A%8T^^ |P|pAIA%V AlpiilA CU0ff)|p 

•' eSesia^^ Gsoaffiesioi lunipiscio Guitcoa ” 


Some important rules observed by the Tamllians in playing the Yal. 


(S)-^.) ujir^isjrthQuir€ai*iiSm Qutun — «u)€nu>, alouSso. ffleo 

taSihioM, ^(TlLl^w, stkism), ^t^iasov, « 43 :l'««a>, jtfffppw, 

'J'he names of the sounds of the Yal are: — Kalithal, Summai, Kampala!, 
Alungal, Silaithal, Thuvaithal. Silambal, Irangal, Imilthal. Vimmal, Irattal, Vankal, 
Kanaithal. Thalangai, Karangal. ^'arattah Isaitthal. 

These seem to represent the various Gamakams olThe Yal and other minute 

details. 

In addition to this ho gives the defects of the wood solceled for Yal and the 
four kinds of playing that distiirh ‘he concord of sweet sounds. 

Again, when we coiiipare tht‘ Yal system of the tim»‘ of llankovadigal and 
tho.se which come after him we find there is a gradual deU*rit'ration. 

Kor example, the rules for playing the N’al which e xisted dutiiig his lime aie 
for superior to those that were in use in later times. Fhe samt‘ as regards Gamakams. 
Those of the days of tlie .sage Pingala are far more varied. I’hert* were* no Sanskrit 
words relating to musi(' found in Isai-Tamil. These seem to have been a later intro- 
duction. The Tarnilians of the past four ov live hundred yeai s are using Sanskrit 
words mainly in South Indian music. 

Silappadikaram, Aroompathavoorai P. 33. 

^l&G^nif. i£UJI&i£ * 674i^u$^(5‘<s (^«Br6ori7iju/rtfuj pmutfm (Jani3a>&juSear Qtiijr.Q>i^uiu(r%»fu uwn>Q^oci)yjlil, 
QsiretDsuujfrQuj ^Qsfri^iLiren!^ vaK\\i&o>Betou.iu u^^nrenmu irsQ jp/S68)miLifTt!v OsiW jfiien^ujfrp 

ut^ KiTgji ^affiihuiiTi~^,<ienpiL{irui9ij^p^.iQ^a)UiinsiLfih^nunui,s>iJSn^ih a,. tonkin 1 

urns il’ca; LSI^ntfitunp ihfriotSi^/ '‘hnioiSharu^io ^.aDi^(t/>pw ail, amutr tuns 

§.!iGflu ’’ .!> etb^tfiBa-nesi uubpQpui, *’ qjs6'oS''{uGi|>«OvV> eu^ruMA 

il^Giu etoss82ani9£i3ina,neBr A<n9.u^'u) 8fkir, uetos. MliSIm ^tfiseiflGm Qun(t^spu 

unnp^s (gffov (1(10 tun ^ suul! tnnihunQai §)tiifl it^ato&out^w Qp/huu. .^ffniiibj^j ^tns 

Qtunnp^ opmpQujiij ixsynp ihpioLfs^iriLiib ^^gnl.Aj^ ^sn>sGiunnp^p ^^cOTenu>u.//i9«^> ^ 

evirsojih ;iysei^Qu>eBr toi/t QppGt nssijih u>ibp i^(yssiiw ifipav 'hjrioi^ lo/hpuantmipun^ (^gJv ibgihGu 

QfiPffI Qfit^eniDnsOifih jifsi&'h50u>(^^(^th Lin,'iii%eou>(/^pQpio ^(^klHjmioQbpQpth QuQ^8tumui(f^p(jpQtL€Bi ihnJ\ 
QiSDss snfiuQu^^ihuems^ taS'hBniS-i^’toQup sieSetf QiosSiJi ^-toOiomn jjpuh (y>€us»s ^i s^t^th (^mpa)touSiG»> 
^fftrtuiffi uffu^u iSIsarenrir lonpfismff (^sopipfip usar^smuun'Q^^ui.'yoaetiSsmr ^uueKr^nsnr jjjeaftpnsuunt^ 
QsQtfittIpp uasar p fiesreiriTuj jj il it tfpnQ&rcnrioiitJinih,* 

The above extract gives (1) how the Yal ought u> be held while playing, 
(2) the four ditferent discordant .sounds that may spoil music, (3) the method of testing 
whether the Swarams satisfy the rules of the Sa-Pa system and (4) how to find out the 
four Jathis for the standard Swa ram and determine what Swarams in the three Sthayis- 
hard, soft and middling-will be concordant with it. 

Here means tuning and aptums g}ujssu> the three Sthayis. 

In ancient times the Yal and the Kulal seem to have been considered to be 
fitting accompaniments to vocal music. He gives the diHerent kinds of wood with which 
the Kulal may be constructed, the ge of the particular wood, the defects generally 
found in wood, the measurements of the Kulal and of the holes thereon. 
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Silappadikaram Arangetukathai P. 8a, 83. 

“ mvsOiuu 

niiiiSu.m ; OgutArsuvtL, 0#i»4r/rifl9 S(^4fSireStQujttr ^ijiMrth 

cjorOnv v 

Kiilal is an instrument. It is [generally made of the bamboo, sandalwood, 
brass, rosewood or black wood. 

uiti»^G9i» OK^fuatro^P-yni^IpcurTiLj 
adBranr s^icuis^ AGSi^fimSesiOia eanGmsBr^ir 
ualBrasBr«a>iaiB^ iyrd;oiJd)Geua(T urriT^s " 

« 7 tfarj 7 pirmsSik. (ifii.QpS/b tL/pptLih, Q^eirseMih iPjifiuith, tj^iu Jipiounrth- 

QpiiQmQutr i^fiQjf JjiLiih^ Oa/6Mr«eoio a.o9^, u>ffu> eruQuir i^^ih i 6 jb(fiui. ^^sfisopfis 

sffeSl QsisjsireSI ^iparth QMPtrm‘uu(dth; s^iasreSI QeutoarOiQLMku^ Qu0 4rfD^-0^£»>. 

®fioa/ S&dpfip Qu 0 s pktmnk^ trp^ asrpjpi uxuisiBpk ibirpuiliA)ttotuff uurp 

diiffBr f&&)pfd»ir «<nr j^eirmunifui Qa<^jo iSppujQ^JItkfi ^ Lj^L^fru^ui^sm Qutffuj ipppmp Otnilif. 

90 Lf0L^PsffPiof^a^ ^0^ Sifi 3 SQ€\nutrp iSeirp^&i Qup^ifiu(d0w 

Qsiummujfiik^ ^aiupwm(d Q^^p^Sm j^sossMrmmsiuffear oisjQujf^ QsiuuBih ; erearSsgr ? 

To make the Kulal of the bamboo is best. 1 0 make it of brass is middling, 
and of the rest, so so. The bamboo lasts long. Brass is strong and wood is invariably 
good. This is why tliey choose the Sandalwood, or Rose or Blackwood at the modern 
day. Kalai means Kulal. When the choice ol vwd is made it should not be a big- 
tree on a raised mound exposed to the four winds of heaven as the Natham will not be 
good in such wood. But it should be of a tree grown in a protected place neither 
young not very old, grown quite straight and stout, dried in the shade, .split and .sawn 
and then constructed at the end of a year according to prescribed rules. 

I'his is indicated in the stanza. 

G^aihi^ftsir 

Louj4imir€8)U) iSship U)ir^^€ir-u)UjiiiAaGLo 
(jppfi luiAifionil (tp^ptl-ljg 

^l^ptfiGcuir gir€nri9L|p Gm^sir^ ’* , 

6rcr(9 ffPstSBr. tSmri^JiSMmmrih I imrih S)0Ujp mppmrof nvpomff tSgw, 

^hiii9(BdSlL^^^ QndmifiBiiSii 9# urfi tamfipppfis •mL.kfi QmmtMppnQw ^Smt# umrtmH 
Qfispmp W6C(^«(A Qm§/liups pSt^uuBii, criarinr ? 

Next he proceeds to give the measurements of the Kulal. 

The length should be 20 finger-breadths, the circumference 4^ finger breadths. 
When the holes are made they should be of the dimension of the half of a grain qf rice; 
the Kulal should have a band made of brass. Tiie left end should be closed and the 
right end left open. 
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airkua^iiT^ sippeiTq 

a^cufi9ff ^cuenffiLiiT aesrsu^coiTiLi-Gin^co^ 
gpftmuevre^ Gad)eoiP# fpriniSt. inrruj 
QjBsnoKuGLo^ euBi^ujGifiem ** 

ttm(ffMfS€Slar, j^oB^^^iLgireSeosMtmti : «0|f«rc^ ^uQpm^fitk jjffmrQ 

imQQp/feiiMuJiSiLG ^ihQfi^so oiirius^^ oihirtuifiiSgpi iSjrtArG isO 

tSff€Slgiiih trLi9^^.^iiSL^uu(Siuii. ^tirjp/ Qiugkjpi ^•Mmp vifigpiih 

tmpuu^ih, jj^arsmfitir j^gou.uuffuLf ^0 ^irwoseoth QsirtkmuufSiA, 

Then he gives the measurement of the holes. The total length of the reed is 
20 finger breadths. The holes should commence after two finger breadths. From 
this seven inches length should be marked. After two more finger breadths are 
marked, we shall have nine finger breadths. Fight holes must come in the nine finger 
breadths. Omitting the first hole, music should be played in the seven holes by seven 
fingers. The distance between holes should be one finger breadth. 

^($6i9ad)a gsS&S (ip^d)6UfTGuj^ 
ic^QJi flSIsnGujLlG 

GatTtifTA uiruGu^u iRoirgsiyi^niLi 
Gaitcu^Gaoj €UKS\u^0m SuWi*' 

^^onaSiujih nm^iSL^p^ ^^tuiriu Qsiri^ jfjibnmj QppfimffQujtkjpf isQ Qpmttfi^p 
«rg98Rr«/Lb vQp^JTMUfi/S mtr9ds. fjQfi dBirsoinum : j^t^mmsuSp Qu^tSlaff/th 9p/ ^jrgit isB topmp 
0 )CBrjv c9irjiftf mieossuSp QuQ^eSffQwirjfiip mam^eSiegpth VQp am^ f 

The seven fingers are : three in the left omitting the first finger and the last 
finger, four in the right omitting the first finger only. 

** cuaHrsuir oj^Gacr^iriDi 
AihnrGoj^ csPsBTjp o90^A6fTH095iTujnil 
ip.L.^€BnQi arroir^eucu Giodir^iTa'T Gonrcir 
SkJL.Lorr(j^ GiD6Br(tp3a}ajiTiLi eneu^lB 

ermcffrirswSmr, gf^miiBoj^^ ^m^tSpd^iMrpi i i9ps(sih. cr(i^;p^ 

IP, A, lA, u, f, mmu 0 r. lairpfimffuu'Spfip Qpirifiw O^iuuj gfmipptwGmr 

tSpd(gfih, tjjfim^ujirQiftr : ^L.uth, mwipnih, lapfiiDih, u^unh, mpmpii, (BL.wp 

Qtamum, ^ppiQmumrmm iSpi^^ii. frdrSnr ? 

How sound is produced in these seven holes is given. They generate by the 
names of letters : the letters are Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni. When these seven 
letters are arranged and played according to Matthiras the seven Isais will generate, and 
these are Shadjam, Itapam, Gandharara, Madhymam, Panchamam, Dhaivatam and 
Nishadam. From these pwis are derived. 

Gojsdr GpGip jp^/isp (j^esno 
suAjrt^ AcdbrohP^iL oocu^Ajk— G^jisuiPuj 
Gsu^^rqi Opscira ifiaipflidTCkfr ucdbnjpi^^ 

AIP(!P#ci)irs mW' 
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The Names of the Seven Isais, Shadjam, .itapam etc., are given in the 
commentary on the above stanza. liut they are not found in the staTTZa* itself. So we 
find that during the age of Adyarkunallar, and even four or five hundred years before 
his time, works on music were written in Sanskrit and Sanskrit words largely used in 
Isai Tamil. But there was no Sanskrit literature in the time of llankovadigal. 

3. A few remarks on the Abinaya Shastram of South India. 

Abinayam has three subdivisions : — (f) to dance according to the strict rules 
of Thalam in accordance with the singing of the master (3) to sing in conjunction with 
the master (3) and to show gestures by the head, hands and eyes to suit the ideas 
contained in the pint. Of these, the gestures of the head arc of nineteen varieties, of 
the eyes 36, of the joint hands 15 and the combination of joint and disjoint hands 33. 
To add to these there are the varieties of gestures by the body — Angamt Oopangam 
and PnUlnyangniu. With the aid of these the nine Rasams as well as the actions, 
words, possessions and times of all the world can be easily expounded and explained. 
We find that our ancestors were in the habit ot dancing in front of God and were in 
raptures by singing sweet songs, by dancing exquisitely and by making gestures which 
appealed to the innermost heart. At tfie same time we must not forget that those who 
devotedly worshipped God with the help of Bhavatn, Jhalnm and Ragam were great 
Emperors of the world, sovereign lulers and Rishis. Those great men of the world 
who realise the degeneration of music, which is now solely in the hands of inferior 
people, are despising it just as they despise the artificial pith turban. 

Though much is said in Silappadikaram as regards Abinayam, we have quoted 
here only what is most imporlani. I hose who want to know about it in detail are 
referred to the book itself. We deal here with the difierent kinds of dancing, and their 
rules, the rules for the fourteen kiiids of gestures which should be avoided, the nine 
kinds of taste and the 24 kinds of gestures commonly known in dancing. 

Silappadikaram* Aranketukathai P. 63, 

The (/nnit/icafions 0/ /hr Daunftg Afus/rr. 

ud)eu 6 d)ft 4 » 

ufiQ& ir(TL.gi2lih uitlIGiu QairilCBib 
sSfiiTinesst Ga»ndTC0)«uS€Br 
urTL-Q2](b un^>L(^ 

‘dk.19.aj Gni^uScBT mirfexj 

iS^BsoBrojoa G^rr^^siqib 

Ga.tcotl. ak.^^ai0 sirSaja 

Aiui^L. G^ajji6V)« mftnr^Odib 

bUfTu^ Jk.api.u9p mftn^SUiib 

iSmip. C9iu^6B)a» 
mnL.bb C^L^oPdi iSokrifii^ip 
j^ffORaj.qib 6U'f\qib fi 

ujiri.jp a68>iDifi^ oiirtffrum psirG^Gib*' 
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k few renerks on the Ahlnaya Shastmin ef Sonth Mia. 


Sl(S^9n/g^irQu ua)««o«ijul1c. d9foi 

^jfiuLfdshr^ (7#7uqMriri««vio j/wtStu (^ 0 /. QsiKSlQsffili^iScs^ss Qi^i^ 

«^<A j)fi 4k./gjpss^d(gfitu uirilQss^th wir^Qujmswfiw sk.j00^w 

^mifidiu uirtlfSih ^ir«rc'«0to ^irmristaBm €utfiaus^ ^fd^ms^ih ^ikSp^i^tar Qufi 

WiJ^mLju jfsdsL/gfiii LipsA.pjff (TfipsoiruSar tSstfip^iUt^/sfiij iStAri^ iSkmiudo aifipms Qpirffifimm 
Qiutat^ Q0ir&)mjULLL. KirmrOkmiLfth ^ffkSmsp^mQMiraBrL^ Jk^jg^uirilgDt^iufiis^ SsQ^uSlup 

SIS sM-.ssfiuj9sd Qsfusms surgssfiit^iL Lis/rtoffiti stffffssfitucss Ostupmos SLmiL.ssfiu^C LjsiriD^ti 
LlpSA.0Sf SsQfitHuSSt ^S^S:}ft£lL^pS iSsifilUSSIli SjtSsiL> SsQpHt^pfi 

^smmss^SS^ iffiss^SSih sSffsurput^it^^ SfSDutip 

jjIS Ouir^uL/fiBBjr. 

an . ji(gsisoMd 4^00(rsifar: — simss^^pSt H*^ds^ps\ OsipfiaSeo, Quirs/aSiudi; sufiss^pSt 
safidsirifiss^SSl eSOnirpi^psi QpSlsms^pQpmu ueu 

smsiu, S)flra; sSMs ^sissflp saeks. 

The master must know the rules of the two kinds of daneinj^ ; he must 
know the particular gestures to be avoided in the different kinds; he must know the 
songs pertaining to the eleven kinds of dancing beginning from Allyam up to Kodii- 
koti. He must conduct these dances in such a way that the dancing, singing and 
Thalam might satisfy the rules of Pindi. Pinayal. Klirkai and Tholirkai ; he must see 
that rules of each of these do not run into one another; he must see that dancing 
is not sacrificed to the gestures, nor gestures sacriHced to the dancing. 

The opposite kinds of dances are the following t—Vasaikoothu. Pugalkoo- 
thu ; Vathial. Poduvial ; Varikoothu, V'arichandikoothu ; Sandikoothu, Vinodnkoothu : 
Aryam, 'lamil ; lyalpukoothu and Desikam. These may be found in books that deal 
with them extensively. 

The pairs of Sandikoothu and VinotiakooHm are 

«a . Si-ssirmsBr: — sSQunpQfui t 

amfik Si.^ss^ a^^iSiGLoor 

6Brft^^uJ6iT (^iriOsw" 
fUBosii gsrsSthiu 
sSiP^ ku.ii36B>su 
GmiuGuj ujo^isuj miTL.a» 

Gmdr^u ua;puGa. Gmarm^ir l)cuqjit" 

amup^w 9inusm swipians sirs 0s si.0Qpmuu9is. S^tpsk , — 

Gaii« Qunaus •SS MnpQpCJks GiAi& 4 iik|||iaig| 

MsmQism cpsmsuu(kih. Qtsu^ss\filp s^sssssSar, OuyiissisSfiiSmr, gimns Si^d 

mssmupfi QujQsssSIkr, jfSMrkssQtsmr Ssfp^puufliw, jfsssssnuwm, Jiffspis, sirupih, s9^^ 
sSs Otsmum^ 

Smidikoo/hu is the dancing by the husband in a meek and mild manner. 

Chokam means Pure dancing. It is of 108 different kinds. Meykootim is of 
j kinds ; Desu Vadugu. Singahvu. These are called Meykoothn because they are 


k. 


1 
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Mcytholirkoothu. As*'they are connected with Agnclunm they are railed Agamarmm. 
There are three diflerent kinds of Agachuvai — Rasnthnm^ Thamnikg,mt and Sadve^m, 

Kunanooludayar says 

Sayanthanooluday ar says 

ftODOUiirr osraGiaSBru uGGio 

ai^jnuiak-^fioifi S(^^stDM mssirtLi^ a/wiou0 0#(u 

(S^coa/, stiitL-ih, Mjfovih, Qisai^, Qgirputtmm mmuir, 

g^€apjpnir : 

§110001 €taiu£i «<ru)(y)Lo Q^m/Su^ih Quir(i^irsa (§ffmiu<^^iuiLimr uniLt^nm €i(^miQffgfnh croNf 
ij^jfgpitA ^ufi^uQjgiiih €Mi39eBiriijgir(Sl^jp. 

Abimyakoothu are the dififeient kinds of koothit where the gestures are made 
by the hands in accordance with the ideas contained in the song. 

Naiakakoothu is in connection with the story of the play. 

Vmodakooflut is of six kinds: — Knmvni, KaUnadHniy Kvdakoolth 
yokii and Tlmpamu 

Aw/r?z»ni is a combined dancing by seven, eight or nine persci.s with love or 
victory as subjects and with Kuravai Chefytd for song. 

^0S8)sii Giueirug) sLiDiw 

GaiLiGjsniT G^iu/i 

GiDiu^A Sn-IDI ifioj^iSj) Gpsvu’* trdira^airmsSlsir, 00000/, wifliaL^ 
^0 jy/’/L/ ; ^ODO/ wigtuf/ i^oor® Qmirmrs, 

acFjii.* Qiomtujo stpitiud^pfi. §u4aiki&G^^u^ Gio/d sirilj^uui^ih, 

ftirconoioigl OjffaG«dru|^ uirff(i^ih uainuQpQfi^^irmrmipmp 

0§i{OURC8»fti Qiumru^ Q0ttmp uiroDoi 

^csrgprto Qtu§ku/fQ^(6 fjQj^muir^Qpmi^, 

€m^dsLAO^tiruir^mk, Qutf^tad/iwomr ‘gff§k(» mmtsuu^th, jfmm 

jurMtfip Md^OOsfms. 
cO40ii»u000J«rit. frdr8nr ? 

This shows that Kummi was one of the an(/Hm 8 of Vtmkoothn ; how it was 
might be easily understood. 

KalimUam means -Kalaikoot/m ; Kitdakoodnt is one of the fourteen abovemen** 
tioned ; Noku is a kind of full of minuteness and full of tricks. Tkorpavm is 
doll made of skin. 

Others make out there are seven kinds of kmK\n, along with 
In other words it is called or Frisfeitoofliit. Vasai is of two kinds, 

Vaihiifal and PtAhuviytU* 1 hey are found in previous works. Others give out seven 
koothtu including the dance when one is under the influence of any God. 
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€ljpSU€B>S« 0 |»rci>ff ^ 

ojiru. €a^^p 9 st €9r«^^4)r ” €rmf^it(i mii(^49r, 

12 . The rules for these are. 

13. gjmi/b^aSlMsmmmmsnirmim, 

jtfDisimft lAMiih QCMiau uir|((ipih 
ifGffflhr QMDAiu . 

iB^or^ dPLiufii 

G^fr)^€u <111(5 Ocusiru." 

13. SL^^irmar : — tSJsir/fsaiL^^ (^/ttShum, 

crorfhir ? 

The different kinds of koothu are A'entikoothu. X'asaikoothu and 
Vinodhakoothu. 

UMfiuiOA GtusbuAl u«5ib sako 

G<u<b||P <U<8)ffGaj eSkStBiT^ 1011(510,'’ €rmr(ffaFms 9 sBr. 

#iai(piDxii, lORj^ G^GiS(ip losiisBi 0Liuii9^iM 
Gio|^L.i <k.(Diio GMiiPi 
udiAiaoA u45Qj(!pJ) aitlIl. 

6Ud>€U €U<8>tfGuJCRtl uGGio«*’ 

<iaiQ9c8>cu jiii<n^^ csPaj^tSsBr sun^io/' ^ 

d9G>B(T^i 9k.fim GMufi 9mu^B 
GeuHafi a^eniogcmi." 

: Qsiri^^Q^l^ Qm9^(gih (9j|p/#fuii>iir«r(|^ aumn^Gujir^ 

jpv«L^O^«ru^rtf. 

13. flffioiOcrff^ ^«ui(9^ucfiG9G Qu(r0a : f)«jr — ^wiflmu; 

0Lf mjmB^ii ; QppmurOfu tMtmm M uutlu Ganl^iAwi^u 

uflBL. maJt^wiOpBrjp Q^irdonCnjiLL. ^B^^^mnrBtu uiriLlids^d^g ^^pumtiu m(gpmm^ 

Quf(^ikpuLimri^jiifll, (^ir(i^puL^mtrk^ 09 ii^-mkBuuwiLBs^di^ mfmi 

JidSMiuiht 0#irwi MroviA, Mf); Q^pQum oAm ; irdriiv ? 

This kind of Koothu is performed when sovereigns with banners and cars and 
rulers of the Kurunilam enjoy themselves after ihcir victories over their enemies. 

These koothus should observe the rules of Vilaku songs to be sung 
in respect of the King, in respect of the array and in respect of the town. The angams 
of these various vilakus must blend, together. 

The parts of ViUku are 14 -Porul, Yoni, Virudhi, Sandi, Suvai, jathi, 
Kurippu, Sathuvam, Abinayam, Sbl, Solvagai. Vanham, Van and Setham. 

Quilrua 

fSiuflrgi0ikM 

imAmj^ OmMm Q w iHwiw i 
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Qgfifi (tpeniltui-^ G^cns^ 
uSsnffiu Q$u<Ht<adP ^rfGir ^tpOiLiGu.” aAqgtxmA^. 

^A/injvMr : — Quir0titrir€u^/ ^^mauuHui ; ^ 

. Of these Poriil is of four kinds. 

** ^pioGu(7((^ oPtisruiA cSGu gsr iBirrir^ii) 

^ipifiuG Qun^Q&imiF OffuiS^anr srsofa^tfiatQsir. 

gimaj §pri‘ 9L.t9.iLfi£ as^iimwp Quiuff Qaifitu'Jiti- ^moi s(rL.«i 0 , iSjrsjremu 

iSosiraiinLf tSlasBosiiru), .j^L>*QuiTBaiu Qui. airu) ; ;.r«8F8FW? 

When these four oet ur separately or in a Natakam they have 

dirt’erent names. They are Natakam, Prah iranapraharanam. Praharanam and Angam. 
Mathivanar says. 

^6s>6ij/imL, 'T>m_aic L9jra»!7 eissruLSa anm 
Loiiiai Gu^ewGjp 

Gxirr^iu fB6Bffia2n G®G0.” erasra^i m^sui68Br@(|}U), 

Cheyityanar says. 

ar68)6Uiq 

(jpSB){p(lp6ir (lp0BTQ(0 (g)^lb " 

“ ^{pUlGUff^jJ efPAu l£^0fflT *\ €T.*V4a/ /j, 

^pthGurT ii^en eu.T69rfl«iT ^rr^Gojor .r)6S>[p'J " 

<9j|pGm]p 0iHa loa^gub*’ c7»B7tt/fi> Qa.iesr^n Q9\jSpfivj^n ^m>«/ 

ir.itar(j^Ui bfiL^aoluiaB^vpPa^ 

Giofrof? 9irm0 BLaosuuSHi, A.mr(20nrtk » eirtNrG,«irir Ouir^tirQ^^^ujjg 

Ocoirm u.mmrQpitk Qun^tmQiop Q^^iupgu’^t tL wQtrwm p%eo^^» fjUfeowQpirir Quir^wmQLtp 

Q^iup^ QtMB^SDmi ; adr^ ? 

These four are Natakams. 

Yotii is of four kinds : — 

Making the story rest upon something that really exists with a rich man as 
hero ; making the story rest upon something that really exists with a poor man as hero; 
making the story rest upon something that does not exist with a poor man for a hero. 

** &.efTG6(TiTj) ^dreTTA xBwQsoitp Sdowm 
(tpchGevraip id)€osi i^ebOeuffjp 
GiDcrrcna GojacsP €r§k(yaia^§ir^ 

^0pfi 9Bdr0amMuu$lik, Jimm anjtfimgi, u»t0iQium tSmm. 

afp^aifiujirmjf JipiiQuir(gprirsp Qpiimi (Afcrfli.# pHmgtrm W 0 «i/^. Qu§(gir Qur^. 

arf« distvQu uawS^J p%ni 9 vm «M06fLNr«rj» mwMh QuW(gmtmm sir(ipMgirQu t^Udr p^ttmgws 

a.ppm 9L.m Qug^prwmi C)M#rw 

•ouutlL. gwioama uggfi JH^p QpmpdB^^fkfik Quratu tSfifim 

Qug(gdr 9^0^ jH aLpQtgmd Qswdrm. 
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SS^^AMMuu^iA. jfmm dfimth^ tStfiopsihf M(gijui 3 , Mtrmf, 
jpm cr(^flD«uucl(- fmtAdsuuL^u. tSp^u U0«i0Q#iLi^ Qphrpjp 

Quirimfi, *(guuMifi ^iturpjpi (jppwoirius Qu(glBp pm^tL Qui(^ Quwfik^ 

S 0 IJUQPP/S Sjtu^ Marmirmifi SQguuQfipwtriu sfiv «fiu pirf^jn 

(tppfi tShtrmgi dunimfi, ^djpp QMmujp MtnuuuCL^ Our^fcff* QuinflilQd 

MLjttSiLidi ^pfiu QufrdSQ&ijfi 0«f«ar® QuwiL A.Mr® ' C)«M( ggijv 

Virtidhi is of four kinds. They are Sathuvathi* Arapadi, Kaisiki and Barathi. 
Of these Sathuvathi represents Aram as Porul with godlike men for heroes. A apadi 
represents Porul as Porul with mighty men for heroes. Kaisiki makes Kamam into 
Porul and has lustful men for heroes. Barata makes the dancing master the hero and 
represents the daubing man and woman as Porul. 

Of these the last one or Baratti Virutti has no alien subject or alien Peru! for 
'hero like the other three Viruthis but makes Porul the subject* 

Saudi is of five kinds : — Mugham, Prathimugham, Karuppam, Vilaivu and 
Thooythal. Of these, Mugham represents the seed sprouting up from ground that had 
been ploughed by the seven kinds of Yoke. Karuppam represents the ear of corn 
nearly ripe containing the corn in itself. Vilaivu represents the fully ripened corn. 
Thooythal represents the harvest of the, ripened corn# threshing and winnowing it and 
then taking it home for consumption. These hve are some of the angams of Natyam. 
Silappadikaram, Arangetukathai P. 66-67. 

Suvai or. taste is of 9 kinds. They are 

1. Veera Chuvai Abinayam. 5. Inba Chuvai Abinayam. 

2. Baya Chuvai ,, 6. Avala Chuvai „ 

3. llipu Chuvai „ ! 7. Nahei Chuvai ,, 

4. Arputha Chuvai j 8. Naduvu Nilai Chuvai „ 

9. Rudhira Chuvai Abinayam. 

1. Veera Chuvai Abinayam. • 

*^c3ffA»68)6u ujfi^aujih 

M( 5 AidP,S AoligBlin 

i 9 i 9 .^P Air 0 di Aif I# 0iutt9n 

^ohrQcnrsir Qtj)|p OfirdifiunA u««M 0 ir 
GujcdbriRfdi iSpcM 

sohrgai Oiociru actr GpirOir*’’ 

2. Baya Chuvai Abinayam. 

JiA# cue 9 Atti iostt|ifa Airte 
0iuff(Mi4ttj Q|L.u>M aMiAu Afcuiq 
uMudiifttj Bok§nb M)ibAu sMCiraiifa 

fiyi«Di.6BHAa|fb smOsj^ inniljttiA 
uffi^ aisi«(!P i0€Mu«to 
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3 . llipu Chuvai Abinayam. 

** araffsatia lAutaqdii cn&o 

(i9<Mii?(U •ahram GiauSoimpia 
OianM^iu ipsift 

OanMji uniaosiM^ OOTaraPma unamAUi 
Owlt^ar Oowinj Gitfiufik O^nQsir." 

4 . Arputha Chuvai Abinayam 

" tA^aiiri 

Om^Gairt aiaatJUA Qmkkp aaauis 
OuMbibiMSii (SaPAilliuA atfam-u 

O^^iu ^ama^^aiib a9^/|^fll tficnnO^iir 
appojiAA) L)(u(u tranpi^or Oviinj." 

5 . Inba Chuvai Abinayam. 

** MU Aiaffaiuili M%i>^ 
flrcii«h m9.o| 4 Opn^fitAi 

MiPans awA/i AaDuAcfluli M^itrOua 
^oitr (jpnaj^ ^oifftatr Ai^iauaii 
ufoAtp ^•n iMpuilr iwtSa^ 

MoApaa iSpojifa «aD(_6iSi9.| jiaaOv," 

<5. Avala Chuvai Abinayam. 

'* JIANU^ pa9nuj StnCi^S^ 

••AtoOiund qaniAAp mtkmii unlPuiib 
ajffifkUi lAaDuoiib ai 4 )A^iu Ovwa^ib 
nSlUbaDuiqib \i0pfiiu Qmiim 
ila»pa»a u^pai AAam^Ai Jartfuiib 
’Ouffan|N94r (jjiafiiiib qmii00tKii mnmA.” 

;. Nahei Chuvai Abinayam. 

' **jm*iS araSiu imtiKNi anku 
liJaaauQ aaaauA ii*pAiMa u|aai.iuc 

OmiIi^u 4 pa|pa. 

aPilO^ M^atOuirS aPwffCMBO qapuus 
Ofibaui \SfiiKitii OaioOf ^CuOpiir 
aapuiSAi iiaiaj onibApaa Gv 4 ru." 

8. Naduvanilai Chuvai Abinayam. 

'* aatlMi Mh) iQaiinio uiAmi* 

OmiIlm i-^ai OMihaacB^ ’UirilAM 
upbM Qo^dP >M|^ 

Mil# IdJu itlwiidi 
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^aiBm a)CBL.«MAtt|4 ^tktOmtK ojibuibuhlI 
lACir^^ •jjmiAU) uxtrOuird 
•mAbOuutO LjOirMf mfiitCjiUfh 

tSmiM Oiriinj L|«><ut.’' 

9- Rudhira Chuvai Abinayam. 

The Sootram Ter this Abinayam is net found in any copy. But the 
characteristics of the same may be understood from the following stanza ; — 

mmatutBuiu* pg iSifidffi f)ivta). OmiiiuiWkt, 

** ODaiSooottJZ cuiTi{juip.«Mi celi^suaiir OMhstSint 
Oizih^hMua Ottfff Osu^ehrOL.jfkj|ffiii ” sr«u^0jiMw.f«, 
Sttappadlkaram, Arangetukathal p, M. 

Abinayam means gestures They are of 34 different kinds. They are as 

follows 

I. The gestures of a man in a temper .13. The gestures of a dead man 

(OoigalrOMib) (Oo^^irdt). 

a. The gestures oi a man in doubt or 14. ' The gestures of one soaked in rain 

suspicion (oeiif OuinubutMmtit), 

3. The gestures of a lazy man 1 5. The gestures of one seaked in dew 

(denkM^dt). (iMd/t^rtMkulOurdr), 

4* The gestures of one in raptures id. The gestures of one exposed to the 

(at/l^0nbf, sun {Qmd^yitttiiuCQuntt), 

5. The gestures of one who' is pleased 1;. The gestures of one' ashamed ef 

(B.o 4 (l#n 4 ).' himself («rwr(^> 9 gnh). 

& The gestures of a Jealous man i9. The gestures el one in grief 

( 4 fiy 4 «r#oN. 9 Mrih). (m^ 0 Q 40 l(f 4 b), 

f. The gestures of a man who is joyful 19. The gestures of one with an eyobore 

The gestures of one posseeeed with aa TbogesturM of one with a bead- 

God acM UfiOmoMmi/U 


9. Thegeeturesofone whoiaebeatad 


acbo (#«N 9 sfwddtP<bX 

ai. Tbagaaturoaofooelnaflt 

UifAd^ika:Aunb)b 


10. Tbegeaturesofono'wbo la subjem as. TbegeatureeofapblegaMtiemaa 

to another (UMduCOtAb), 

11. Tbe features of one in ay. 

la. Tbe gesturm (d otM out of Maep 14. Tbe fsotONe ofapoiaoBadaMa 
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1. The gestures of a man in a temper. 

osroSaiuu) €i9oiTiaL|ifa sit%u 
Qiing innlh^l 

MftoudPd 

SCb^OBT CMChOftOuMTd flD«L)0R>L.^ 
lAC&roBr OflurtoOiatr L.iriuft^CHrif CsnondA) ” 

2. The gestures of a man in doubt or suspicion. 

GuffiLiii 9 di offilAj q«uGeun 
ODOMJ (SPj>^(9 €Bro 9 auj (tpoonuiSoir 
ourriy-uj 6i|iDiijL| iaojim^oj 
L| 0)fi&Kh Quorr 

OoiLoD«a|io €MAfi€Si9 Gssiofis 
lOOOjpA^OfA \Sp€l\ 

3. The gestures of a lazy man. 

iAi^tt 9 ofoFattJih AJ saku 

Gaai^Qiuad ucuGonil L.neS\Ba A|€8>L.eB>ijsiM 
ip^ (!p^GairG 

oaacaf ifsiri^ uja|piiimi9.l 
\Smf^ iS^Kfie dgnHp GocuGcua 
i-srfM MO)OJ aaihik^OBr Goeiry/* 

4. The gestures of one in raptures. 

^ ooiP^G^ csraFnujk «)poili oaku 
GuaoiP^jlinou Giuaoiftua oPotrosxAiMk 

Acf GoaHflft /la^itgii ^eaUitAio 
Goad)Gcua(B oaih^janfa 

ffoPsoai ««DL.A«oibrO(g^ ^oAuosxau^io 

GulPooo (uaoail Guorfoaa GoaeaGcu.” 

S* The gestuies of one who is pleased. 

o.AiitQ^a oaoFaoj (ipooai^k Aako 
fttik^oSP ^a^uj ockriocu 0«ouoBHo(q 
ifioSP^ osPuuitrp Q^ctrca ^ooL^iniq 
iP^M offAoirp (jpowLcviOA a(CS>i.cAiAii| 
ifi^Aoooui^ Gopfilk «aoBr(!p(o iSpof 
Gioa^^ osroDioip pohOp/’ 

6. The gestures of a jealous man. 

^ BMOL-Giua oaaffay 

(SP^OoaG Moaiilikp eFowGur^ 0 OOL 4 Aioiqk 
a ik 9 iu suaaiii Gaatf^u A)fAStt| 


f 

i 




AMiouirs 

uunmb sir^ 0«i^«P ii|«ML.imMq4i 
Miirm OiM94^(ips (!p«M_«iMq 
QiA«^«nll LfcnAi^ «9(ti2MMJiM OiMumli 
GuncS'iq OuMbu Ouir04aOiM|^ tfutui,*' 

7- The gestures of a man who is joyful. 

" j^uGuiail LtsNrtiO^ sgr«9ku lAutaiS^ 
osiru (usisMUii 

0u(§<s4|p SMOM-cniAU^ 
umu4i 4 tuifi <3&wai»tiP u|«m-ssmau( 

011^^ Qm^0une9 a^uoDiauj 
Oio^aonO L|«nrA4^ sotscu (5«8 >l.<biau{4i 
cwifascfr a«il4 fsSrp (J/pr«inMl^ L|ssL.«»uttt 
iHudbOs^ q«o«i4 ung-oi Onku" 

8' The gestures of one possessed with God. 

M G^iiioi (3^00(9 «ra9s(Uig 0«Ln]9j|> 
sbmAI •A)A« (ipa»L.ssHou4 

u)ig.^0^n Ocoiaffiu fiM»i-siNAUi 44 

V9-0fi M0CU(ipi B«n4i4iu 

GflUlu (!p«dPG MUf 

Gudtgi Oioetru a^udiqWM O/niOf." 

g. The gestures of one who is cheated. 

" oroffsu wrig.|p 

LMbQutsir ^jbAu Mtufi o{SBi_«mA<q 
atiBoGMit4c ausqu «uni| 9sniiias4A 
^•Biuuacir Olwiu su<s>4a9«M«DUHi)u> 

Ousw eS^«0^^pB»e 
«|aH-4»i«M OiM^i ANromoutio 

suwdiAu 

OuMffttJ O^sbu alTiil* Msaad.'* i|A^ trQfi yrnrdsorrfsgsi. 

10 . The gestures of one who is subject to another. 

** #4s» # a | L.ih lrIOus «va9nu4 OfM4t 
jp4«a^ usdfli ipmn f fc umamib 
oaaAa owoi-^jl tufim 
dpi4-## HiS# •«» 

. Onima vem iptmte ikmm^ 

OMbu Oub#4cOi«i|^ gowid,** 
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II. The. gehturee of ene in sleep. 

“ i6di<i(gf mtfiwui atiM 
Onr^^ sMr^ f 90 L|<ni- 
iMttItaib •i^uen- iSiup^ai 

m«dlju airppai uir^.'* 

IS. The gestures of ene out of sleep. 

fl w rtt Oy sgreffstti iAuimS 
OeiRiir^ ^gstob(|i«inl Ljie 9 u 4 (jpiMLiqK 
anfa^oj (!pn(jp 4 aergiAu cmljali 
Q uMTibAu ^<>14 Oun^^aiiii CcnorOA).’* 

1 j. The gestures of a dead man. 

** 0*^0^ «ir« 9 iuu^ QeiljLiifa enku 
lu^jw <ute(SP u>t^kIiL| umisfiiih 
•19.^^ iSesuiliLMSth 0cui9.^giu Cijne.^aLJ 
(hjirAga<Kf* QjoDucnuM^u) atanliLi 

OiotM^ ai«g Qkoiiteoioifis a)6BL.flMoU4io 
Geiehnoarf O^chpi •(SiooiP 
jpahreMMSp g«>«i ^essil 4 ^ anOp ” 

14. The gestures of one soaked in rain 

** ui«B)|pGui{)UJLJ uil<k-ir '' i^muiih sa^S 
c^pe ofom-iu utoDL-ODiouj 

GioihauT sG4c([pi < a"V tsuho ui-a^snp 
GuMu^ehi Gi-n 9 i£iu .. ,GpnG qeHrnpse 
GuarsAjuS uis^sv'* ■ ■.■,■. ■v sshreaiRo 
d?sAi 9 ai 4 '£,»>'!^'.;;j 2 l ;< ' pGfa 9 U^eDi-cnuHqiii 

GnsGAi^Ll '.■ ...'^■.,4 ojODi-amoiqu) ‘ 

sMi^ udtGoatoV ■..(ORc.oMAiii (ipi9.ttjg 
•«rQ)seto Lji|j>(g (ipstoOL-.” 

1 5. The gestures of one soaked in dew. 

** utfi^/ituCi U1IOL.S ese 9 iuuio uaf 
«BrGg«*^p«i_fl0iAU4 MrintuG iBkoapuiq^ 
G«aj)|p«n 44 ^eoe^pfil uppiA cuai^utu 
Qunfta>«i «9«n|ppfiiiA:L|4^0iNf ct)«DueotMi|kA 

<!*>■ iipeApfii 

lAdraresai iSpckj lAaMhpesit .GcswOw." 

i& The gestures of one exposed to the sun. 

** mJifiCi OuRjp^sir adO^ mnfimu 
Gua^e Mfi lAuikfli aateg 



A tw fimarki m tkt iMii|a SlMitm if Siith IiHi. 


OffffiPttjir Mp Gujijpu 
G^f^jLiT iCorp A)U(DQyi) Giucarcvk 
fi€Mf atksBU umirAp QtMtmipih 
uuAp GpAu udm^mnA G/|i?Gg/' 

1 7. The gestures of one ashamed of himself. 

^ aiTOT (jppG(g areSiuu ain^ 

iaitn9.iu dpadfiA (Isfn$.uj smuiamAi 
G«i1l- GojrrsfRu^iii i|pA« 

GioirLli9.aa Gadru oioatHfifi G^Gur." 

18. I'he gestures of one in grief. 

sBr€i 9 attito aij^ui^ 

GufT(i}^^ ijAd>cuirij q<dk« fl9l€B>L.maiqg 
OatfitAp Gairirili^ (fpi8LiL|ki 

aii.iTiii^ aSujiTei^iBi ^{Oitoudj gi2tujiTci|io 
tt|^uj Afliqia emoug 

dPiPP Gpdru eiimnAjtfi G^Gff.'' 

19. The gestures of one with an cyr sore- 

** adaO^ Q^pO((g aftsffihojib anLt^ 
ardaoAu scdbroxifir^ atefiaPap Gpfi^paah 
oiMkp i^tujtGpnG arntg^iu dpadpi 
GsucrrsiflsDL. Qairi^dr eP^p^ iniadpA 
GpsheiP^lp gcuMT Gpctf^ptorn G«a6nGcu," 

20. The gestures of one with a head-ache. 

** p&aGsir aaePihiu^ anpfi 

dPbmio ptsoamiL Gc5>L.«i>tagifa 

Gsiri8.uj ai90«ea«U4k pennAp GcuGarrO 
Gu^aSff iipfiisu} at^Afi 

GttjffMAu adaGf^ \ 5 pa^ 

Guxiru GiFkGai^ Mcusut/' 

2 1 . 'I'he gestures of one in a tit. 

m^pfiphiMLGi^nmtSfMJ dP«s>fLs 9 
d^^pfipth GatglaG G%fimnd 3 dt 
mipttib GomSfiSO sh.^ la^Ha 
S\psa l<§d Gm dpailpfiliii 
u«M ^ttugio GpnmL.\uaph 

maMa da io^Gwfi antAaota 
gist AshGtirG qit^k# iuataaaii\A 
Gpaia Gpdfu tpafa^ GptrGi/' 
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22. The gestures of a phlegmatic man. 

“ ## eBrd9ii)Uj,g Qsu^S 

uj U($suff autofronOuQiT (h|p^^oui 
i 8 ff (SufToonsu 

GajuS^i^ ^ipSUHA GAjabrL.gi 2 ! 
dPP^iM dPPoviDi (!po 8 > 0 jk^fi 2 lis 

^aftosr t5pei|(9 9((pfi€atn qouAir’' 

23* The gestures of a man with extreme heat. 

Gcujl 9 oorci 9 isujie ei 9 iPi^i« ftirka^ 

«eB>L.ijL 9 i 6 .^ ^OBTODmiMiii ^irsdp 
GuiiPuS ssrdroBr G 6 uLe 8 )LoGiuiT i^LsniUotjih 
GoUij^fiJ^ l£uLli«(ipiL GOUhlSlU 6 ) 9 ^lL|lD 
l(j^€nr GfiULleDsiq ifiaiLurr 
GiDrT(j^iEiAnko iqcBBrni^SBriT G«(TonG<u.’’ 

24. The gestures of a poisoned man. 

Gftfr^uj Giofr^uSjp sk.G|pu 9 iQ) 

QMfvSp U€BPjfi| 68 >ff OulhuSUIIS 
lArriii^iT Ganai^Gujfr 

iPcorGfrr oiS^iuukqeurrsir GufTei 9 iiJU> umu^iiiih 
iR 0 *€dbi Gf-rroSrgt) ssro^tsuj Giosoru’* 

G^rr^e^oj 6 uoBr||! 9 iMU> ai^^oucor s^€frGcu 6 sP(p 

Goit^^u GuiT(jjii» 0 Qj^ McnriTuu" criBr«; 0 ii>. 
Silappadikaram. Aroompathavoorai P. 8. 

(y)#^gpfGu>«ru^— crwfuri sr^iru uwtLPsm^ih 

crwmr 0 #ffPg) mm0 «r(;i^#^rG«o miIljjucLl, fftm^smCLh^d m.^uir9s^ih 

mwmfuumrs^ih, ^rmriis^th aQ^tumm0 giup 

Q#fw, 0ifiQ^irw, jSim*dQ^irWf mL.QsirM§om0p^ O#f^ 0 OiM 8 r^ Qsird>§ouuLiL.mi^p 

j^§iLt9,dOMtlt^ OcG^r^uia Sgtiu Sp^pmiti Qu^iBiCj^mm 

pijurs 9,(gmirm tuffi Sp(SMm Spipfid sffitfMmm sffidmoiih md,€0(^ §uui^ Sspip tL(^m^di 
iu 90 LHjrL^ 0 ih liin^0ih mmrt^uui^ir0iM g,moiui0 wLdBpuif^ QstlQuiriQ^^dQsfm’ 0m^udp 

mtmf^pwp B/Siu/Sd0 G## mf9pp0ih upmpd (S^p Sjik^p0ih jidm(gtBmtfim 

Jiud^L.^0ih §bm^tSmRrifigi Opwm(ffpui^ Omup^ik Q^ufi/9u,p0 
ms^prffid) Piifi^Qupd QgiL^ ttcufu^tu jjf^ pd* pmagpmtd M(gpSfSBmtL^ik pfdki 

QpgfiMmri^QpmiLju pfiifl^^Qigmpmivjf*' 

The words " Qfipdm^'" sum up the characteristics of a 

Dancing Master. He must be able to dance the different kinds of Koothus, sing all 
songs, all Isaias. he must know all the rules of sounds indicated by Tamil letters to 
the exclusion of Sanskrit letters, all puns, the two kinds of . Thalams. the seven 
kinds of Thookus. and their varieties ; he must know the varieties of sol—Iyalsol, 
Thirisol, Thisaichol and Vadasol. he must know the doubling of the founds of letters ; 
he must be able to combine the Yal. the Kulal and the human voice so as to please 
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the audience ; he must be able to manage a combination of instruments so that they 
may blend together harmoniously, one instrument not drowning another. He must be 
able to manage the Mridangam and other percussion instruments and must be a 
cunning hand at playing. 

Stlappadlkaram, Aroompathavoorai P. 5. 

** MtkM 

MQfiQumrjpi Q^rwtoLMJuir Smp jitmrQ mmsuuiLt^ jfss utummut 

utli. LifiKu,istar^ui tStos^jfui^SM^sr^ QsirMswili^ 

(S(ffsd OL.i^ uirilCDs^tD m^jgnk 

j/rwsgfigw mffiOiu OpAuj a/fiijp jfssLp^ih uirtl Qfh pwmnss^th pirarTsafim aiifiOuj miip jri^i 
pihtjOpmji$. SsQfdSIt^p^u i^tmuudo et^pma Q/nr^pmaQujmrgfith jfip awmOflmi^ii 

mafimrapfid Oarakrt^ c.jliru(rtl«DL- tufikfi ^ad SLpfia^L^p^d auaai^aafiiunad Qatupasa mirffdafi 
iSp aargdafiiurad Qatupaaa aumi^afi^jh m^ptriag/iui npdtk.pfidi 

jfaSmiu Saffiwut^iia ^aSariu Sa(i^L,0^ Sajfiiriagtia (ggaomid aL^^ia mi^d aL^ppath ptailld 
tSgmiapui^ia Qaggppmdtw ^L^wgMtugpQiempmgjpi '* 

The words ** ^^aiaoad a^pfdm ^i^^aauMpmgaitm " also give the 

characteristics that should be found in an ellicient master of dancing. He must know 
the rules of the two kinds of Ahakootu, namely Desikain and Margain ; he must he 
able to combine the rules of Purakootu as well as Vilakuruppu ; he must know the 
songs relating to the eleven kinds of Koothus from Allyam to Kodiikoti ; he must have 
studied from the literature the Achyakooru relating to these Koothus ; he must be able 
to adjust the Thalams and the fhooku.s ; he must be able to discriminate 
between the rules of Ahakoothu and Purakoothu and see that they do not get mixed ; 
he must be able to direct the dancing so that it may not be sacriftred to the gestures 
and vice versa fpnd he must see that Kuravaikootu and Varikooiu do not overlap 
each other. 

The above extracts show the extensiveness of ancient Isai Tamil and the high 
proficiency of the Tamilians in them. We see that they cultivated the harmonious 
combination of the Kulal, the Yal and the human voice so that they might not overlap 
one another and sound as one so as to please the hearers. We find that the percussion 
instruments, as well as the dancing which was performed in correct I'halam blended 
harmoniously with the instruments and the voices. Further details about Abinayam 
may be found in Silappadikaram. 

It is said that when Kali Devi, the expert dancer, was going round challenging 
any one to beat her in the art, Nataraja met her at Chidambaram and put her to 
shame by dancing the Oortavathandavam. The 93 varieties of that particular dancing 
are inscribed in the Eastern wall of the temple. Details of this may be seen from page 
82 of the Anthaeological Department G. O. No. 920 of 1913-14 <hted 4tb August 1914. 

We have freaaon to believe that in many of the amaams of inatruments, in the 
number of the Ragaa,and in the system of their generation much curtailing has been done 
the names changed and the truth subverted. The fact that the extensive Adi Thivaka^ 
ram, the work of the sage Thivakara. was curtailed by his son the sage Pingala, and 
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called Pingalandai Nrgiindu, and that Tholkaiipiaiii was the outcome of the eiirlailing' 
of Perahatyams of the sage A hast ya show that rmiailing ol ancient literature was 
very commop. The extensiveness of the literature of the first Ooh may be better 
imagined than described ! 

Beloved Keaders ! VVe read often that the ancient pcojile of South India were 
very rich, endowed with long life, of ex<*elleiU and rare (iiialitie*^. very devotional and 
were also great experts in Muttumil — lyal, Isai and Natakam. We shall now proceed 
to enquire how tar they wero efficient in tlu* use nf percussion instruments and in 
Ihalain. 

4. The percussion instruments in use in South India. 

riie t<.ll(»wini; Sootrams pn»vc that the ancieiil lamilians were equally 
elhcient in making percussion instruments to suit different occasions and the dances 
just as they were experts in darn ing. 

Silapadikaram Arangetukathai P. 86. 

Qtiiaaru^ (tp0i?\aaSm 

tenant jngui-in : — Qurfi&at ui^sih, , fi.ysm*, tnji^ariL, , suites)*, 

^sofi r,, SniMrijijoD/ , jgu>(^sw, yMwrfwo) , 

<»«rdy^A’^tibq, ikl*ir.vnitf &i,co<u€»tjri^ utrsih, 

Qu^a)u«n^/r Q^fuM auiLi— creorSevr ? 

" jfir^ means that they used soft peicussion instruments. A list 

of them is given. 

CuiPcma ui-j; iqCBftcoft 

Aut9.60)a> 

ft6«t68g)l6B)ia ipL-ITlf^ 

(^(pQajrrQ) cutknuj 

Giamesifk (tpgCjF a>6i^o9(B dfiiaLi 
(^^ircnii) #liDiu€ogD 

Lon#^ lp^6KiPflf9La oS'cCeuiDi utTAis 

Gguni»a!h ^i9.Qu0ub ucmpGiuasr 
yGcumr ^esrGir " 

^air(npt7o4if0tfBr. ^a>ULi!P(tp^6g, q{pctpip(^, MpuM,P(!PIP<^k ustOTcsBtcnia (tp^eg, 

ISirefer (tpipeg, «n%t)(tp^ %i Ijeuaisn iO)ih. 

^SQpifimin^m : — Qfidr 
UL^Sih 0i-(y>5pir OafAr«9«B)A/. 

jfsuLf/pds(^^iuirm^ : — Q/>^Q^wmm Qp^MfStar. 

HPQp^nmm Qjut^mR aQaSiLirm seatruumjD np0«Skum, 

: — Qp/hsk./ruuL.frp QAiu^pump* Qpp^rtSmr 
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UAVARroDu QfitfiGifmar : — Q^m Q^iratat it/rag(gth. jfGowujirmtm q^smt 

^(Bmua fiJlh^^tuartSmfu. 

9rmtQfitfimir^e8r : — mitLiump ; 4 ^ 1 ^ mt^^msuutnp. 

sw%n( 7 pifi^trQi€ar : — Qfi €9 Qiump^. 

f)ad7 g)mpjp/m iLpptrih Qmun ; jg0#i9i.^0uj s(^€SsLi.QtKi\taih parutiip 

eureir uppmrQtamjpi Ouujffffu9pgn. ^*S(ji^€S ueo SL.pfip^ih u^idppnseoggpuh ur.i_«>v 9 i(i^ppntBi u..iarQt« 
iSpppMrgnii Optfi^sQm-dsiwoirih i 9 pppe\)ir^ih jS)#8ar mrmQps^^tL^kpmurjpr. 

^eofSms 9fmugt ^&Qeoarp ^m^tm-ULfan^p pn pgnit p Qupp Quiuk, 

4^m^fiQujt^gpiiL ^(SsgnsQtiJtgfigpfUi j^L..imo-9 Qujoffgft Qi^ns^ii ; ^pp^ 
^^l^pOpn^u Quirirpp^iiren 4^9t^SlQium joi QuujoiraSppi ; (^(^idmsuiirs tuimt^ppuaurp (^hUidoosQium jpi 
QuujjrffMSpjpi ; MmsSSaoujsmr jgfL^stnsujffp QsuipgiSar g)usms Oujorpt Quujjnrii9p.(0f. 

sff^. 90fi^p Ouir£i/th f^9mtuu^€9t^ppiTpgMfp st 4 .mM Qa'inr <>;> OumjriniSpjpf," 

Mulavu is of seven kinds: — Ahamulavii. Ahapiirarmilavu, Piiranuilavii. 
Purappuramiilavu, Pannamai Mnlavu, Non-Miilavn and Kalai Mulavu. ()l 

Ahamulavu comprises the best instnimcnts sut h as Macihalain, .Saliika. 
Idakai, Karadikai. IVTikai, Padagam and Kudainula. 

Ahapttrakantvi I — I he middling class of insiiumeuts such a*' rhanuuiini. 
Thakkai and Thakunichain. 

Puramnlavu : — The inferior kinds of Kanaparai. 

Pinaktint'A : — inslrumenls like Neythaiparai nol mentioned hchu. 

Mnhv^i : — The fo\ir kinds of Vcera Mulavu ineu!i«»iK »l 1 clou 
namely, Murasu, Nisalam. Thudumai and Thiinilai. 

Non Mitinvii ; — 'I his i . Nal Parai indicating the Naligais ( f the <l.iy. 

Kniai Mulavu : — The same as the riiiidi referred to in the Soi*tram 

Madhalam is derived from Madhu. the sound made by the in irumenl and 
Thalnm which means hnsc. the basis of all instruments. As it is used in all <l.mces and 
as all songs and Mulavus are derived from this it is also called Maufttu^/faw, the four 
faced. 

.Sn//y^f/ is so called from the sound it makes. I be words Avauji, Kudukai 
and Af/i/vi/mean the same. It is called Avaiiji because it is covered wiil» tin* skin ol 
the All or the Core. As its shape is like that of a gonrd it is called kudukm ; as it is 
chiefly worked on the left side by the left hand it is called AA/X’o/ (lelt hand^. 

Karadifrai is so called because it makes the noise of the hear or karadi- 

The above lines show there were seven kinds of Mulavu or perc ussion instru- 
ments. These are (i) Ahamulavu (3) Ahapuramulavu (3) Piiramulavu (4) Purappiira- 
mulavu (5) Punnamai Mulavu (6) Non Mulavu and (7) Kalaimulavu. We must under- 
stood these were constructed and used so as to .suit the four kinds of soil — Palai. 
Marutham. Kurinji and Neythal— the three divisions of the day Morning, Night and 
Neon, the different kinds of Rasams indicating victory, c'ourage. pleasure and pain, and 
the dilferent kinds of dancing. 
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5. The Thalam in use in South India. 

Silappadikaram, Aranketukathai p. 73. 

The word Pani, implies Thalam. 

GaniKB momaiMa Sfra iAon€i| 

GmmlL-u u|C6BriTuuAi uironP 

€far(ffjrirs€Sm. 

jg)«DA/ Quiunsm ; Jims a ; 

jyao# tairjgflmt ; ajiffi/i ® i ®irair® a. ; 

a/ifci/, srardQsgmrs, 

These are the names of the Matthiras. Kotu is half Matthira and its sign a. 

Asai means a full Matthira and its symbol sr. Thookit means two Matthiras and its 
symbol a.. Alaim is three Matthiras, its symbol being /. 

The function of each of these is given in the following stanza 

saffiH GarrilGL. Giufta 
ojAiriB .4irAGa ujotGou ujiriu^m ” 

am(ffgirseSlgk, ^(j^imrjpi : 

Sfpmumfi ^giQm Q»Qb ^mp Qujvuwr.j u> mf^^evmsQsgms. 

iTs^irm-Qp^toffsu ufi^jpi loir^firnffd^mi^uj 

Q^nmm igirpu^^g^ ^KmQpih unLi.Qu>mu«vQiu> gnii^tir unlL.OiMirum ■ 

^ih ^gmrOmffiRiijQwgnummiui, QojgifiujQwtirumsiiih, unmUQppwvs ctmt unmii 

a?(y«i©u.»# ufiO^0 ufftn^tSspuAs^ui QppmatL- rnwg QppBoniiSm^ih ^sss^pfip(Sifitu Om.dks, 

Slppgwiimafim i^p^p^s^, padii^p^i(g, dsttSp 

Smui^pprs($, sifiBpjfiBi'S, Qif(Sk^sQst^uuLlL, mQp ^i^^^Giixorc ; 

Koitu means pressing the sound, Asai means making it rise. Thookn means 
lifting it up and Aiavu means holding it on for the time of three Matthiras. 

The forty-one kinds of Thalams commencing from Ekathalam with half a 
Matthira up to Parvatilochanam with 16 Matthiras belong to Purakootu. Aran Mattam 
Ettan mattam, Thalavorial, Thaninilai vorial. the eleven kinds of Pani beginning from 
the first to the Eighth Kootu Pani, Muthal Nadai and Varam belong to Aha Kootu. 

Thooku implies the seven kinds :—Senthooku, Mathalithooku, Thunibut- 
thooku, Kovilthooku, Nivaputthooku, Kalaltooku and Nedunthooku. 

GffiiiAr^ Lo^ku 
(iptfAr ficsiPq iBfTjpliT GaituS 
ko,^n leekiuGu ujidIit a^itOcu 
G uj^tpAr GaGffimri G«€iiiD ®4 qcoAiir " 

mmdffrsfSm, 

«jfiu Qmmujp Qpp Q^WMaumlL, urilGtf prm(p»k jri^ia pmSp 

ma^m Qisfimnu s/ou-tu i^pdm^p^QppMtSmQt Ofoms,'* 

^ ..IS 



Th« system of Alatl or Rt|t AltRuiim. 


QiifiuStk'' impWefi a combination of Koothu, Song. Thalam, Thooku, 
Ahakoottu and Purakoothu. 

Silappadikaram, Aroompathavoorai P. 9. 

mifiiOuj ^uut^ luitffiuuifuggih, 

s^u^uirL.gfUi KL.iQmfDiM^ QmLJ}u«U(j^s Qs^tS 

sireKT^^irp Qsjfmir^ss wdii»i^^iL>tir p mtip/*' 

^*^pSd implies that the master should be an expert in re- 
producing in the Yal the recognised songs, to the harmonious combination of the^kulal 
and the human voice, so as to charm the audience with his music and he must also be 
able to use the percussion instruments tq suit the whole combination. 

We see from the above extracts that in ancient times the forty one different 
Thalams from Ekathalam with half the Matthira up toParvalilochanam with 16 Matthiras 
were in use so as to suit Keethangam, Nirutthangam and Upangain and that the 108 
kinds of Thalams taught by sage Ahatya to Raja Sekara Pandya were used in Gheetams 
and Dancing, lo those accustomed only to Ekathalam these will appear like the 
capers of a mad man! The angams of Thalams, their Prastharas and their, Chollu- 
kattus prove the pre-eminent state of South Indian music. The best of South Indian 
music can only be seen in Pallavis and dancing and not in mere verbal explanation or 
singing. The art of Abinayam was advanced proportionately lo this superior art of 
Thalam. 

6. The system of Alati or Raga Alapanam. 

We arc all acquainted with what is called Alati or Alapanam. The following 
extracts show some of the divisions ol it as well as the letters which arc generally 
emphasised in an Alapanam. 

Silappadikaram, Arangetukathai p. 85. 

The following shows how Alati is made. 

0jl®Qai6BrjB undaiOff 
Garr^aSiair cueoa ’* 

QpppuwtS t£lt^0S 9W0^mp i0fLfu«<8/ Q^pm^tu 

Qpw^id Q^iuujuu^ik. jfmi 

ut^hmQ^mjp Qumk Qupni, mQfmruj 90Qp(^040* uirgBmd^^wrQfimuriu 

a| 8 * #s«rt^aiPa|Sd. uiiSav ai.^jiual»«|fd. Qpfg^ 

Qmmj0ik Qpm^fip^Ommtpni uiru.uu9ii, aiilLS ip 

MSarM, Oium f^pjpC «ii:i.i«rM 

Mpm^BamWi^p udiiO«r^ mmisuu^m. 

When the singing commences the sound of tf (M) should be commenced. Then 
as the singer proceeds he may use the long sound of it as Ma. The Alapanam is either 
Atchu or Parana!. When it is made with the short M (lib) it is Atchu and when it is 
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made with the long M (toir) it is Paranai. Atchu generally goes with Thalam and 
Paranai with dancing. Alati proceeds* Thenna, Thena and then both together, Thenna 
Thena. These arc of three kinds, Kattnlati, Niravalati^ and Punnalati. Of these, 
Kattalati 'goes with Atchu, and Niravalati with Paranai. Punnalati will go in 
accordance with the Pun. 

The words ** imply that the singer must 

commeiice the Nadam with the short sound u> (M) and then proceed to the long sounds. 

It is the custom to commence the jeevaswaram or Athara Sa with the sound 
ivl as gamakam and then proceed as I'ha-a-a-am or Na-a-a>am or Thunam. It is to be 
n* ted ih.it the sound M is taken a? the first sound which proceeds from the genitive 
place of all sound and which is given prominence in Pranava and other Mantrams and 
which is l/,iind in Karnatic mirsic even at present. If we again note the rules of the 
li tters that are used in Alati after the commencing sound M, no literature could have 
given such minute details as the rules of Isai 'I'amil have given. 

deadSi GftnL.rr 

iKfifT^^iT Qcujp tfi/RiTSsr^/irr eBPsbjj^ajiiim 
svjiretr^^ ojnQu^dir |pi| 9 .*' 

hfmusi girnggiui u1PaK7^f«^iui«iBDr 

Qutmufi fr.jv. 

0irmm ; jjf.iS) ■..fr I 4^ m, tm, m. 

QmjQiuQf^^trQiu ufiQmtl wdjmfth, ndj^ih, ^d/m/QiAmr QpmQ/p(tp^fim(y uidmir 

QujQf^siimdr miauQu(s^, n^joi. glia (ymma QiaujuSgi/tlr^ii ladtaSmta 

; ni^mna « i«ra.ji^)U ; piiaSmia Qupii, gmnmria Qpmpit§k 

4iiar^fi(uiriLu Qiumjfna uamQMrmjpuh Quajfffrih, 

Here he gives another rule as regards Alati. Five short sounds, s.,«r 
and 9 (a, \, u. e and n) and give long sounds », m, v and 5> (Ah ee, 00, eh and oh) 
are to be used in Alati. Among the 18 consonants only three, namely Ma, Na and 
Tha (tf, «,#) are allowed here. Of these three consonants Ma belong to Suttham, 
Na to Saralakam and Tiia to Tumi). Variations may also occur* So ,Nadkm which 
commence.s from the genitive organ becomes Alati and then is called Isai and Pun. 

The above extracts show that only 1.1 sounds are alloweil in Alati, namely 
long short and five vowels f^fi fl. «•. and and three consonants (m, eand#). 
Others are forbidden. ^ We know that at the present day that^the end sounds oi words 
which are sung are always either the long or the short vowels given above and that 
the indication of the Rugam is made by the sounds only, that Sarali Varisai is generally 
practised with these sounds and that in Rags Aiapanims we use the pathams pik, aik 
and Si. When Thanam is played .in Mudhymakalam we use the aounds Thanam, 
Tha-B-M-na-n-u-m-m-m. The fact that only 3 consonants are allowed in Alati as well 
us the sootram “ tadapad pMmw9 aak(fsa " prove without doubt that the rules 

of ancient Isai Tamil used many thousands of years ago are still being used in 
Karnatic music. 


The syaten of AltU or Ra^a iUtpantm. 


6:13 


unQeuiT uterji uenrGaBreor^iT 

GuseurriT Gu^iBjiiroBr Gu:^l1l.(tsq)iL — ufroiir 
GiuG^^or (ip^corT o^^^iTiiTOBr^u) ucAeoRtf^u 
uG^^ODusajfrip uafarGosBr^iDiiL'^uiTiT *' 

u<u j^ijbuirss^u,(»m QuiuBirii. Qu(t^i^irm OmLi^ 

^oif ^ UMQmtk ^ OutugBaS^B^' Qu^i^Btar Quk^CmB^iBBt ; 
Go0#u> «ir40M (y)i0ui o..^(giih u.a>^i« ^teuay QuimBSmmi. QiRmaj^mLi.u.Bmim : 

ntS^w^ siinS^th, (^z^cuie, «.04J.®, 0 Bd^ BtmaSm^," 

/sai is so called because it Jias to bi‘ harmoniously joined with many fifth, 
i^un is so called (u«ir=:make) because it is the combined result of the eight organs of 
voice production as well as of the eight-different kinds of adjustment of these chords. 
The eight organs of voice produrtion are, the chest, the throat, the tongue, the nostrils, 
the top portion of the mouth, the lips, the teeth and the head. The eight functions 
formed by the adjustment of the above are, ICaduthal, Padnthnl. Nalythal, Kumbithami 
Kudilam, Oli, Ooruttu, Thakku. 

Sllappadikara Aroompathavoorai p S. 

f)a»#GiL(r«r mm^uB u&. mm^Q^tku^ C)aft#ui^iu 

a>dr umfH^^mumn (y)/rgiio, Qpmpmm^ih (piiaa/if Smpmith (gmpi^ii aad 

a/iA QisaPa^tf hmwofQtamgffti u 0 Q^p 0 uBut^^gpiutfiik^ jifBuik 

0BBB m\L0 mm^0 Sptk sMmflufiO0 Q^BdrfimmiM QiuBkfiiBp. 

The music master must be able to understand the hidden meaning of the 
author and must be able to determine the principle of Alati of the poet by the eleven 
kinds of songs and must be able to reproduce the bcMiuty of the I halam, Alati etc. of 
the poet by his own clever exposition. 

The above rules of Alati show that there were two kinds of it, one with the 
short sound and the other with the long one, respectively called Alchu and Paranai. 
Atchu is Alati with the short sound JT with Thalam, whereas Paranai is Alati with 
long sound and goes with dancing. The former of these is called Kntfalathi and the 
latter Niravalathi. He says both the lung and the short sounds may be combined and 
sung Thenna and Thenu. rannainti is closely associated with the Pun and sung 
sweetly so as to bring out the idea in it and the exposition thereof is made very clear 
with the help of the eight Perunthanams and the eight Kiriyais given above. 

Some important points as regards singing to the accompaniment of the Yal are 
also given here just as rules for Alapanam are laid down. The chief points to be 
remembered in connection with Alapanam are, the Ragam should be selected so as to 
suit the Seer, Adii and thesubslance ufthe/^nAxchosen from Venpah.AsIriappah, Kalippah 
or Vanchipah ; tlie Swarams in Aroganam and Avaroganam for the said ragam should 
tiien be determined ; of these the perfect and the imperfect Swarams and their relation 
should be made out : the distribution of these Swarams in the three Sthayis— -bard. 
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soft and middling— should then be decided and then the special charm of the different 
Swarams. The words Qfimpmm and seem to imply th^ commencing Swa- 
rams, the order of Swarams and the end Swarams of the four kinds of Puns derived 
from the four^kinds of Yal. The words and 0 ch>^ seem to imply Swarams with 
even number of Alagus as four or odd number of Alagus like three. 

Silappadikaram, Kanalvari Aroompathavoorai p. 29. 

eSetiKium uonresiP^rr uirossriT.*’ 

Silappadikaram, Kanalvari, Aroompathavoorai p. 191. 

<< !U%nujiT oSernP ^Lbuirku." 

Jayankondan, the Prince of Poets, says that the Vilaripun referred to was 
,sung by those who were in a merciful mood. This shows that the different kinds of 
puns derived from the Yals were sung to suit the different rasams. When Swarams 
change the ideas also change. Fhe ancient Tamilians strictly adhered to Thalam in 
singing Kagas, but it is now very rare. But the custom is found at the present day 
only among those who play the Nagasuram. 

Again one who composes PuJis must be able, he says, to insert the particular 
sound out of the seven sounds (Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha & Ni) on which the Thalam falls 
into a composition of his own or existing pahs. We find at the modern day that many 
Annavis, dancing masters and Nattuvans have followed this principle in their Vara- 
nams, Thanams and Chitta Swarams. Others have copied them. 

The above Sootrams distinctly show that the ancient I'amilians were experts 
in Alati or Raga Alapanam and that they had very minute rules on the same. This 
shows the extensiveness ot the ancient system of Alati and the existence of 12000 
Ragas to suit the difi'erent ideas of the singer. We hnd that even as 200 years ago 
musical experts were able to give the exposition of a ragam for ten consecutive 
days and even more. On the face of this some socalled Vidwans who arc able to sing 
a few Keertanams only (and that with a good deal ot desikam) and who are completely 
ignorant of the system of Alapanam deny completely the existence of Alapanam in 
ancient days and say that the system was in practice only 40 or 50 years ago. This 
only shows their crass ignorance of composing ragas out of given Swarams and their 
Prastharam. 
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III. THE lUIBER OF RA6AS USED II THE ilCIEIT TAIIL COUITRT. 

We have now dealt with the Sruti system of the ancient Tamil country, the 
four kinds of Yal» the four jathis derived from these yals, the 2 12 puns derived from the 
16 puns the Yals (instruments) used in singing them, the minute gamakams of these 
instruments, Abinayam or gestures, Thalam and Alati or Raga Alapanam. It is clear 
that the I'amilians who were well acquainted with all Sciences connected with music 
used a very large number of Ragas. As we have been unable to obtain the full work 
treating on Isai Tamil we have Just gathered together a few important points scattered 
here and there. 

I. The Ragas used in the Tamil Country in Ancient days. 

The following extracts prove the existence of 1 1901 Isais in ancient times. 
Sillappadikaram, Arangetukathai P. S9- 

** ^ir gK^jrdsuuilL. 

The number of Isais in ancient times seems to be 1 1991. 
a.tt9(3tt9fT GioiuajaT 

Guuj ^lii 

G^irateG lEofatL. ucsraif 0(ru9(riii 

GcnOTL-an fPiujppkV Ganftnaja^Gcvrrii aL.Ga0/’ 

Qsrms. 

The above lines seem to indicate the existence of 1 1 ,992 ancient Isais. Fur- 
ther calculations show that there were 12000 in all. As some of the lines relating to the 
calculations are missing in the stanza we cannot be definite about it. As the 12000 are 
said to be Isais ths 103 puns should be the mother Ragas. But if the mother Ragas 
are fixed to be 103 the Jannya Ragas should certainly be more then 12000. We should 
not imagine that this number is an exaggeration. Just as we have Aroganams and 
Avaroganams for 1000 Ragas at the present day books, we can certainly imagine the 
existence of 12000 in ancient times. Just as musicians of the modern day are acquain- 
ted with, say, a 100 Ragas out of the 1000, and with only 10 specially out of the too, so 
it is not beyond the limits of probability to suppose that there existed 12000 Ragas at 
first, afterwards it became 6000 and then reduced to a 1000. The ages of men in the 
ancient days and the amsams of musical instruments have gradually declined. So it 
is not surprising that this also should follow the general decline. It is traditionally 
said that there was a work called " Gouri katagam’’ treating about the 12000 Ragas 
derived according to the system of seven Palais from the twelve, and another called 
** Hanumath KaUgam" dealing with 6000 Ragas derived in the same way, and another 
known as Vyasakatagam" dealing with only 1000 of those Ragas* Just as 12000 
became 6000 and afterwards 1000, many of the important amsams of music have 
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gradually declined and disappeared altogether. From what is given in Silappadikaram 
we can be sure that they disappeared altogether. 

As the superior and extensive systems of the first Ooli gradually declined in 
the later period there is now a contradiction between the science of music and what is 
actually practised. However, later writers only copied what had gone before, and still 
later writers committed to writing what they actually knew only. Thus in course of 
time the once eminent music deteriorated just as the wooden pestle by constant use 
dwindled into a handle for the chisel." It was only at this stage the " Bharatam " of 
Bharata and the " Sangeeta Ratnakaram ’’ of Sarnga Dev appeared on the scene. Many 
later works seem to have been written with Ratnakaram " as the basis. This truth is 
clearly seen from Silappadikaram. Different writers have given different views without 
knowing this ancient truth and the mystery of modern practice. Many of the rules of 
Karnatic Music are still a mystery. 

We shall see later on that the Raga Alapanam and Prastfiaram was quite in 
proportion to the eminence they had attained in Srutis and Swarams. 

All these facts presuppose the existence of an infinite number of Puns. We 
have noted a few important points already about the generation of the four Yals from 
Vattapalaii their Swarams, the four Jathis derived from each of the Yals and the 
Swarams pertaining to them. 

Where he makes mention of the number of the puns he says that there were 
103 puns in all (91 + 12) derived from the twelve palais. But he does not give parti- 
culars. However we have a Sootram of the sage Pingala who was nearly a contempo- 
rary of his. 'I'his Sootram front Pingalandai Nigandu, No. 280. which says ** utmggfi 
fipspih"' enables us to conclude that many Ragas generate from each of the 
Yals. Its meaning is from each of the four Yals seven palais are derived as well as 
the 21 Ragas used in ancient times, with imperfect number of Swarams, such as six 
(pun lyal), five (Thiram) and four (Thirathiram). The names of the 103 puns derived 
from the four kinds of Yal of his time— Palai, Kurinji, Marutham and Sevvali— are as 
below* 

2. The Names of the 103 Puns. 

Pingala Nigandu P. z7o, 171. 

1375 . nir^mmsu u€mmff€6r Quujk. 

unku ajj^Giuair 

airdxus^a ojir^rr n»fr|pQu0ib uaibrOm. 

afWMMiu umKoJim 

The names of the four kinds of Puns are:— Palai, Kurinji, Marutham and 

Sevvali. 

1376 . fippfdAr Quiuh. 

Jigira Qair^rp (fpiOtjqi 
ojirair uirSbxuir^pjt 



Tka Ni 


•r Um IM Put. 


687. 


uirUoiuir^^ fipMfim Quajff — (^jgimstS, ^#iriBr. 

The names of the Thirams of the Palai Yal are :'-Aragam, Nerthiram, Oorupu, 
Kurungali, Asan. 

1377. Quojir. 

es)iK6UGtTi4i arriE^trinh u(Su»8a) ifi^GcanCB 
cuiSiTuqu u0»g iD0(pia# G^is^ip 
iSdiQJGDS GiulLGibi fi^Oosr, 

(®-«) S/S^iun^pfippfiear Quiuir — «DCMri£, srmprsih, ljQiaSk. u> 0 flr, jjfii9(rL/L^, u^^gih, ^ffpgn 
O^ifipth. 

The names of the Thirams of the Kurinji Yal are: — Naivalam, (ihandaranii 
Padumalai, Marul, Ayirpii. Panjuram, Aratu, Chenthiram. 

1378. lo^ptuaifipjSppfiglr Quiuir. 

iD(j^^ uj(T|pa>^ 

(®-^ ) ^Q^pfuirifipfippfjfir Qutuir — mM, QsiLfipiit. 

The names ol the Thirams of the Marutha Yal are Navir, VaiJugu, Vanchi, 
Seythiram. 

1379. Q*^^ifiujiri^p^ppfia^ Ouuja. 

Gi>nfiip\b Gu. u ft (ip^BsuGujcm 

(iingui0 G^(ii6ui.^' ihcuunip^ fipGssf, 

(i^uuitt •• (JibA ^pih, Quiua^pui^ a^ng,niH, Qp*l\)tga. 

I he names ol the Thirams of the Sevvali Yal an -Nerthiram, Pcyarthiram, 
Sathari, Mullai. 

1380. Qu(^a>uaarfgd/fir 

{DnS^ pGsrs^GSiCu uSsuipiDiil urr^ion^ 

Gai^iaokr L.e6^iijrTi^ uajiH iX)(5^ajntj> 

C^€U ^n6(P ftgnAih 

gga iBaupmC 
ffguj Gojcrnr Gsin^oe^ 

^ckarggft^ Gadjojy^ Gmengrreif) #0rTa>0 
9k f iiS«»QJUj0 ®idiid Gu([^ihucdbr 

(f)^.) Qu(gikjmrmAm 9ms -uw^iKuwjfi, Qsijn, ismu.vSiiuWffi, QumA, is(gpujgifi, QpmpsdH, 
S(^^sgwsiit srsfWMih, (gfi^iugip, 4^swd1, ggiuGmmiiQsrffutS^ Bmmiwsis, Qs4im(fl, 
Oumrswgfi, Bgwsiht ss$, 4 ^ 16. 

T he different kinds of the Perum Pun are :— 

Palai Yalt Chenthu, MandaliyaL RowH, Marutha Yal. Devathali, Ninipat 
thunga Ragamt Nagaragam, Kurinji Yal, Aaari, Sayavelarkolli, Kinnaragam, Servitia 
Mousali, Sriragam and Sandhi, 16 in all. 
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1381. mmstSm Qutuir. 

0ITA miH^iToiP uaes)L. 

LDOBrgDM CoiBiT^lpu) ajirtri^. 

GuiPdj oiijririi^. ^irujiP Ui^loiL 

^iriTL.iD 

CifiA ffnaiii jElAA 

G^ffiTA ormiSfimeu 

u9(f}ufflib urr^su Gu^oru. 

) Qutua — «Lli.uira)L-, ^lipireiHuirtDL., utm-pw, Qitir 

fipth, huffing, Quiftuj4uffir(^, u^a^uuh, #(S)^. (s^futffrsii, Qtom 

^ssairsui, QstrwaS^ffirt^ , stritpirinh, 9diiMtn^, Qp^irsBtHf «0j9«/r«4/r/rLb. 20. 

The names of the I'hirams of the Paiaiyal are : — Nattapadai. Andalipadai, 
Andi, Mandal, Nerthiram, Varadi, Feriyavaradi, Sayari. Panchamam. Thiradam, 
Alungu, Thanasi, Somaragani, Meharagam, Thekkaragam, Kollivaradi, Gandharam, 
Sikandi, Desakiri, Sruti (iandharam, 20 in all. 

1382. ^aosuStir QuUJff, 

U(r 00 )L.llJ(i) ^fTfifP U)A)SlP 

«rrn^rr00 Gaem$. 

£(Pu0 arffiAu^iL u,^0iL 
GiQft 00aai Ca^n&P 

GsOTOUTCBBrih UIT6B>L. ^(T^SlWAiKTai 

ni0ft iA(i^6fTu^iB ^aa girsiA 
fi^eS\iLi 6Uff0i9. eS^^GB 

qiPng ggiuoorfl i&Ll. nna 
ifigiTina jiP €i 9 aj 0 |ps 
^aa ffiT€u«a 
aj0iiiiR6B)^ Gujobto^odou (tpuu^ 

ifiiras auaouiT. 

AimsdStir Ouujif — /fclL_u(rc»c., Jl>s0irafi, tSu^^, Mfmpngikt 

Qsmi^, 9.0 ujQiH, utpih u^^gu>, Quisgirss Qspirwfi^ 

Qsmurmth, uirmL^, (j^ir^iistasio, utfiipsasirsih, 

tSipmrih^ jfjgpfig u^fuaut, nwgirujatH, miLi^girsik, grtpiM, 

32. 

The names of the Thirams of the Kurinji Yal are Nattapadai. Andali. 
Malahariy Vipanji, Gandharam. Cberundi, Koudi, 0 (»dayakiri, Panchuram, Palam. 
Panchuram.'Meha Raga Kurinji, Kedali. Kurinji, Gouvanam, Padai,Soorthunga Ragam, 
Nagam, Marul, Palandakaragam, Thivvyavaradi, Muthirntha Vindalam, Anudra Pancha- 
mam, Thamilkuchari. Arutpuri, 'Narayani, Natta Ragam, Ramakiri. Vyalakuhnji, 
Panchamam, Thakannadi, Savaga Kurinji, Anandai — 32 in all. 


The Nunes of the lOS Puns. 
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1383. mm^saStir Ouu.«r. 

Gftirae^ ujiriPiu 

isrraG^iTSBP ^rr^rroP uSis^efTik ^ii 9 ipGfiU€iiiTGd&iT^ 6 ^ 
irnsiL 

Gs6(r#^a0 laniDr?!^ arra^ am»£u^Lb 

6 T 6 Br£i 9 rDfii u^^lDt iA((^^tun^^ 

(®-ir.) ia 0 /giLiirjfi^fi(D^ QimsuStar Quujiir — jgsQsfiPf QsireoeS, nirsQ^irtBfit sir^ir^fi, 

^ariA, /giAl jfi(}m*air irQsir , sni^irjni, uitss^, U(f$#iMi>, Mr 

f^sth. Qsmf9sii, 9siriin/ui, ^rirw, sir<iQuiu>. 16 . 

The names ol the I’hiram of Marutha Yal .ire . — 

Thakesi. Kolli, Aryakucliari, Nagadoni. Sathali. indalam. lamil Velarkolli, 
Gandharam, Kocirntha Panchamam. Pakali, riialiliala Pancliainain. Malliiinga Kagam, 
Kousikam. Seekamaram. Sara). Sant;imam — 16 in all. 

1384 . Q^miAifiujirifi^fip^^snsQ9§Br Quiuir . — 

grpoftirt^. (LirnPuj GeucfTir Gmsois^ 

ttSuj(B€8)^ ujrr^Li^i» airer^ 

GftrrmeB)L.ft^iP IcuesP ujnoDm ^ireair 
urreosP isriLlL-ii) ({^^%u 

jrr^iTiP onugsum GujcsroSongu ^ 

□^^£00 Gj^eu^^ \un^fi 0 p GLoenru, 

Qutui — ^tudMrw QmitbvtM, 

ojiTi^^iiAirgifl, QmirmtrmL,iQS , §m«sfi^ tLirmta, #fflrir, uirmH. ninli^th, #ejp, 

<^r^ir(fl, «DUi7AitA. mir^^i, ^ 1$. 

1 he names of the Thiran of the Sevvali Yal are: — Kurandi, Aryavelarkolli* 
Thanukanji. lyanlhai. Yalpathangali, Kondaikiri, Seevani. Yamai. Salar, Pani, Nattam, 
Thanu. Miillai, Sathari, Mhairavam. Kanji — 16 in all. 

\3S5- Quujn . — ^ 

^rruu ucBBri9.tpio aDuui«h S(f^ 
uGmSai ttSoDcuiiripia ^dna ^ip^^enr. 

Quiui^^rguummi^^ih, muii^mmir^9, u^iel^ gihfipmggih #r^je(^eirjr 

mmsuu^ih. 


The names of the other Thirams are : — 

Tharapandiram, Payulkanji, and Padumalai. These three are of loj kinds* 
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The list-of the Z03 punt used in Ping^ndni. 

Of these 16 belong to Perumpum. These are 


(1) Palai Yal. 

(t) Chendu. 

(a) Mandali Yal. 
(4) Pouri< 

In Marutha Yal. 


(6) Devathali. 

(7) Nirupathunga Raganii 

(8) Nagaragam. 

(a) Kurinji Yal. 

(10) Asari. 


(11) Sayavelar Kelli. 
(18) Kinna Ragam. 
(IS) Sewali. 

(14) . Mousali. 

(15) Seeragan. 

(15) Sandi. 


(1) Thakaragam. 
(t) Anthalipadai. 
(S) 4ndi. 

(4) Mandal. 

(5) Nerthiram. 


(1) Thakesi. 

(8) Kolli. 

(8) Aryakutcheri. 

(4) Nagadoni. 


28 BaloBi ta Palai Yal Thlraa. 

(6) Varadi. {(11) Alungu. 

( 7 ) Periya Varadi. (12) Thanasi. 

(8) Sayari. (18) Sotnaraga 


(0) Panchamam. 
!(10) Thiradam. 


(11) Alungu. 

(12) Thanasi. 

(18) Somaragam. 
(14) Megaragam 
(16) Thukaragam. 


15 Balaai ta Maratha.Yal TMtaa. 


(18) Kollivaradi. 

(17) Gandharam. 

(18) Sikandi. 

(18) Thesakiri. 

(80) Srutigandharam. 


(5) Sathali. (8) Koorntha Pancha-(18) Keusikam. 

mam. 

(8) Indalam. (10) Pakali. (14) Seekamaram. 

(7) Tamil Velarkolli. (1^ Thatlhala (16) Saral. 

I'anchamam. 

(8) Gandharam. (18) Matbungaragam. (18) Sangimam. 


(1) Nattapadai. 

(8) Andali. 

(8) Malahari. 

(4) VipamL 
16 ) Gandharam. 

(8) Cherunthi. 

(7) Keudi. 

!i 8) Oodayagiri. 

8) Panchuram 
10) Palam Panchuram. 
II) Meba Raga Kurinji. 


(1) Kurandi. 
(8) Aiya Veil 


32 Bsleal to Kariail Yal Tbiiaa. 

1(18) Kethali. 
j(l3) Kurinji. 

{(l4) Kouvanam. 

(16) l*adai. 

( 16 ) Soorthungaragam. 

( 17 ) Nagam. 

Ki 8) Marul. 

Ki8) Palamthakaragam. 
pO) Thivya Varadi. 
pi) Muthirntha Vindalam. 
p8) Anudra Panchamam. 

18 Baleal.ta Sanall Yal lUnu. 


[8) Aiya Velarkolli. 
8 ) Tbanukanji. 

[4) lyandaf. 


(6) Yal Pathangali. 
(S) Kondaikiri. 

(7) Seevani. . 

(8) Yamai. . 


(8) Salar. 

(10) Pani. 

( 11 ) •Nattam. 
(18) Thanu. 


(1) Thanpandihun. 


8 Briaii|.te olhsc.THMas. 

I (8) Fsyuikanji. 


(38) Tamil 'Kutchari. 
(84) Arul Puri. 

(86) Narayani. 

(88) Nataragam. 

(87) Ramakiri. 

(88) Viyalakurinji. 
(88) Panchamam. 

(80) Thakanathi. 

(81) Savaka Kuriiyi. 
(88) Amindei. 


(18) Mullai. 

(14) Satbari. ' 
( 18 ) Bhairayam. 

(18) KaiiiL 


(8) Ftdnmahu. 
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3. The Puns used in Thevanm. 


1. Pun Gsndhsnun. 
r „ KoDi. 

S. » PyanthaiGandharam. 

4. „ Sethari. 

5. X Palamthaka Ragam. 
S. „ Pal •mpancburam. 

' 7. M Indalam. 

8. » Seekamanun. 


8- Pun Kurinji. 

10. Natapadai. 

11. „ Thakesi. 

19. „ V^ala Kurinji. 

18. I, Tniruviragam. 

14. ,, Mebaraga Kurinji. 

15. ., Yal Mun. 

16. „ Senthuruthi. 


17. Pun Nata Ragan. 

IS. n S^ali. 

19. „ Gandhan Psncba- 

90. n Kouaikan. (man. 

91. „ Pancbaman. 

99. „ Punneemai. 

93. „ Kolli Kowranam. 

94. „ Andali KurbyL 


The Puns mentioned in Thirumuraiksnde Purenem. 

Thirumuraikanda Puranain p. 5. 

Gmcbarilt- O^easOiuilM nli-touja 

tBAtfimmuitp eili-hinuina 

udroiuipS ^isfir sijuahaaPdi ^pdioaijiiT 

(jpctrerPui OsmPNkrd — Si9 

Oiaet^^ #ss^ aSiuRip^^ fiiam 
uraAis^ OuMtair uir«9ffabt(l 

anthdoPai 

^a9d)L|s^ sniof^^dr fMtrima^ard df«hn_eMA^^ii, — «* 

snSfiri undu iftuisn^aii suuhai^ 
embk^eme ^fidt(gki (udrcanlL. inm00^ 

OediieeMBS i9Nln-aiJ9 0»di«|^0iuniir‘'(gMl9«e»k 

sa*/Mif u^su^^cir stli-hn^pdr <gid0ii. —*0 

0siid>a9i4 answidi satds ^j d A sanewas 
OndiaMIfal* uaddid^ MdidsDsOa* 

OsaAhuiScgP OmnditgiSt Gwrdru^ 

L|d>fisdsssu LjpMeDiAd 0sa«tr(9sili Ouaj^^. -hm) 


j|6#i'«Pi GM«ir(2|dd eRds 

dP^^au un^t d jpd Oea«liO( 9 «iin 0 m|^^ 

skd*# dsdssaaiaii OeadMdd^ sailiM9K*r 

^^BdOpaesedOmS nl i - hw ua -hmi 

^dbujaanb uMMidsai nluhsM 

saidSuaetia* 0 t 00 UkiL. esnut^ twu ^ n p l i 

idie^maO* Hpm^ ittkojim 9mf$0amt09 

ddbujpis d wh L jr e <~«B 

* ^ • ■■ ■■ ■■■■■.. -J v" -• ' — ; - - 
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ob-pAu SLlL.jnr «^^irahr(2 OaffA>oi9i£ 
tencMDS ^oir(g« 

CaiDu»iU6Dft uSffdbrL-Pftj vSeKdhmgO^n iikQafiu 
Qufissimun (^iS\u0p 

9^(S(S^ soit^p u^mA0Bi asp|^p«iiL.p 
aoBTcjijap IpkiIu upcbl-s^ iMi9cHmi»ps<p 
fiAdSft MipMoDiAi 4poArL.P(5iB &.fiiiAo8>p 

GojfroBr^njai aauip^SS 0»pdr((i;ftiJ Gup|^®4. — m. 

fi.|^ci9«8)pA gfiS^aOaif 

uppfiiu Qaisa^fia GsRoor^ii^ft ftokj^suupp 

tappeSeaa u9pdbrL.ps^^ fipujofonpu u^^0aa 

appeSeoa Gmdf((tjaS tuffor^ennA sSf^faaui^pnn. —mi 


Thevara Paof of Tkiin^Mia Sambiatluir. 


1. Nattd Padai 

... 8 

Katalai. 

11. Nataragam ... ' ... 

2 

Katalai. 

2. Thaka Ragam 

... 7 

If 

12. Sevvali 

1 

II 

3. Palamthakuragam 

... 3 

If 

13. Gandhara Panchamam ... 

3 

II 

4. Thakesi 

... 2 

If 

14. Kolli 

4 

II 

5. Kurinji 

... 5 

If 

15. Kousikam 

2 

II 

6. Vyala Kurinji 

... 6 

II 

16. Panchamam 

1 

II 

7. Meharaga Kurinji 

... 2 

M 

17. Sathari 

9 

fi 

8. Indalam 

... 4 

i| 

18. Puraneermai 

1 

fi 

9. Seekamaram 

... 2 

t, 

19. Andali 

1 

II 

10. Pyandai Gandharam 

... 3 

»» 





Thevara 

Pms of 

Thinmavakarasa. 



20- Nerisai 2 Katalai. 

1 21- Kurunthugai 1 Katalai. \ 22. Thantagam 1 Katalai 


ThevaralPoas of SHdaranoortl. 



23. Indalam 

... 2 

Katalai.i 31. Natapadai 

2 

Katalai. 

24. Thakaragam 

... 2 

M • 

32. Puraneermai 

2 

H 

25. Nataragam 

... 2 

1 

S3. Seekamaram 

1 

It 

25. Kolli ... ^ ... 

... 3 


34. Kurinji 

2 

H 

27- Palampanchuram 

... 2 


35. Chepthuruthi 

1 

|l 

28. Thakesi 

... 6 

” 1 

36. Kousikam ' 

2 

I, 

22. Gandharam 

... 2 

.1 . ! 

37. Panchamam 

1 

I, 

30. Gandhara Panchamam 

... 1 

,1 ! 





The names of the Ragas given above indicate that they have undergone a pro- 
cess of change in course of time according to circumstances. Wci find a difference in 
names and numbers of the Kagas given by the sage Pingala uid those used in Thevaram. 
We also find that a great number of Kagas mentioned in Sangeeta :Ratnakaram of a 
later date are an adaptation of the l*uns of the Tamil country. For example, out of the 
jt ** Raganga Ragas'* mentioned by him, 21 are either Ragas of the ancient Tamil country 
or their sub-divisions and even the Upanga Bashanga Ragas" are Tamil ones. The 
following list will clearly show it. 



Tht BifiBfi Ka|tt ■tfrtlMiiA li tilt elUH^ M Silit Ylf tka iB SiB|^ latatkanuB. 


4. The Raganga Ragas mentioned in the chapter on Raga Viveka in 

Sangeeta Ratnakaram. 


Q) Suddha Sathari. 
ca) Sbadjagnunam. 

(3) Suddoa Kaisikam. 

(4) Pinna Kaisika Madhy- 

mam. 

(6) Pinna tbanam. 

(6) Pinna Kaisikam. 

(7) Kouda Kaisika Madhy- 

mam. 

(8) Kouda Panchamam. 

(9) Kouda Kaisikam. 


(10) Vesara Shadavam. 

(11) PoU. 

(13) Halava Panchamam. 
03) Rupa Sathari. 

(14) Pammana Panchamam. 

(16) Nartha Ragaro Nata 
06) Shadja Kaisikam. 

(17) Madhyma gramam. 

(18) Malava Kaisikam. 

(19) Suddha Shadavam. 
(30) Pinna Shadjam. 

(31) Daka Kaisikam. 


(31) Pinna Panchamam. 
(33) Pancbama Shadavam. 


(33) Daka. 

(34) Indolam. 

(35) Suddha Kaisika 

Madhymam. 

(36) Rebaguptam. 

(37) Gandhara Panchamam. 

(38) Kakupa. 

(39) Savveeram. 

(30) Suddha Panchamam. 


(1) Velavali. 


(1) Koundali. 

(3) Thiravidi. 

(3) Dakshana Kutchari. 

(4) Dravida Kutchari. 

(5) Mega Ragam. 


The Bhashaagas la tbs Jaaaya Rtgas. 

I (3) Pinjari. | (3) Natta. 


Tbs UpMgM* 

I (6) Soma Rsjgam. 

I (7) Daka Kaisika Dravida 
Bhasha. 

(8) Sathari. 

(9) Gandhari. 

(14) Pallavi. 


(10) Daka Kaishika Vipasha 

Dravida. 

(11) Indala Basha. 

(13) Nirupapatharagam. 

(18) Natta. 


The names of the Tamil Puns found in Ratnakaram. 

(1) Daka Vibasha Devara Varthani. (3) Malava Kaisika Devara Varthani. 
(3) Pinna Shadja Vibasha Devara Varthani. 

1. Kamada Bangalam. I 5 . Suddha Panchamam. I 8. Mega Ragam. 

3. Dravidi. (Dakshana Bhashangam). 9. Soma Ragam. 


3. Dravidi. 

3. Dakshana Kutchari. 

4. Dravida Kutchari. 

34* Indalam. 

33. Daka. 

1. Suddha Sathari. 

18. Rupa Sathari. 

3. Suddha Kousikam. 

4. Pinna Kousika Madby- 

mam. 

6 . Pinna Kousikam. 


3. Daka Kaisikam. 

I 7. Dravidi Basha. 

16. Nata Rmm. 

8. Kouda Panchamam. 

13. Malava Panchamam. 

14. Pammana Panchamam. 

y. Kouda Kousika. 
Madhymam. 

9. Kouda Kousikam. 

16. Shadja Kousikam. 


(Dakshanathia 
I Bhasha) 

I 31. Pinna Panchamam. 

33. Panchama Shadasam. 
37. Gandara Panehamam. 
30. Suddha Panchamam. 

18. Malava Kousikam. 

36* Suddha Kousika 
Madhymam. 

81. Daka Kousikam. 


The above list of Kagas indicates that the 103 Puns are really Ragas according 
to the Sootnm by which the 103 puna are made up of 91 and 12 derived from the 12 
Palais. Some of these are Mother Ragas and others Jannya Ragas. Again, the terms 
^ Karnataka Bhaabanga Ragam”, *‘Dravida Bbashanga Ragam'* and " Dakshana 
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Bhashanga Ragam’’ are only the names of the Puns of the Tamil country. The Same is 
the case with the names Kamatakam'* ** Dravidi** Dakshinakutchari” Dravidakut- 
chari’’ ** Karnataka Bangalam*'. Again the names ** Dakavibasha T heevara Varthini”, 
Malava Kaishika Devara Varthini*' ** Pinna Shadja Vibasha Thevara Varthini*' are but 
the names of Tamil Ragas used in Thevara Puns. 

We know that the Thevara Puns of the Tamil country are the production of 
Manikavasagar of the 4th century* Appar and Sambandar of the ;th century and Sun- 
dara Moorti of the 9th century. But the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram lived in the 
13th century and his work was written about 1247 A. D. So it is clear that he has 
copied some ragas of the Tamil country and a few of the Bhashanga and Desanga Ragas. 
The name ** Daka" is a corruption of the Tamil name Thaka'. The term Deka 
Vibhasha Devara Varthani" implies the H'haka ragam used in singing Thevaram. We 
find many another corruption like ‘ Daka' for 'Thaka', *Natai' for * Nata' (the first letter 
elongated), *Rupa Sathari' and *Suddha Sathari' for * Sathari* (with an additional word 
at the beginning,) ‘ Bhairavi’ ‘ Indolam'* * Kuranji' for ‘Vairavam’ 'Indolam' and 'Kurinji’ 
*Danyausi' for * Thanasi' (with additional letters) and *Nirupatharagam' for 'Nirupa- 
thunga Ragam* (change of letter in the middle). 

On the whole, it is clear that Samga Dev lived in the 13th century posterior 
to Ilankovidagal (ist century), Bharata (5th century), the authors of Thevaram (9th to 
the nth century). Jayankondan, the prince of poets (nth century) and Adyarkunallar 
(13th century). 1 he expression Daka Vibhasha Thevara Varthani” clearly shows 
that he wrote his work after the appearance of Thevarams, putting together a number 
of amsams of Karnatic music. . It is clear, then, that works on Isai Tamil existed many 
thousand years before the time of Bharata and Sarnga Dev, that many of them had been 
destroyed during their time and that subsequent works on music had been written 
without the writters really grasping the ideas about Srutis contained in them. 

The following is a quotation from a work named ” Vethagama Oonmai" (pages 
22 and 23) ascribed to Maraithiruvan Swami Virudai Sivagnana Yogi. 

1 / *gu) amumpfim uirpturw Optgk 

fifu (flamiskppir^ffKsirmm girsw) SQ^uirtniiSuRmirpf Qpwmfttu umtsmr (grsu) 

uflir 17, 70, umftf.pii 13, LMmig.ppfipth 4 * cr«r jjma^a9§k mmrmm^tugA 

wrimmsuuQih, glipmp miu.Qtog^fiiugt QpmpQtu ^ih^gmrih, (pggip 

gu) vmpQutugfii mipii^Qmpmg, gld.(F«i(^ufSw« 0 tp JifigSm Qu(g§gigi^ pig 

uig, uiimgtSgih umrsmirOiu Ji^sost/gp QpgpgggSisppig Quwmpm, 

g)ijQur(i^^ gm^ppjpi^ Qppi) Arm^ui gm9pg^»rmg^fii» utk 

pisigg^fik^l. gUt^girgpfiw^h ggpgMii-2. 

mmsM^ Ompimmgg^ih 1 4^ 31 ggggmggwmgmwm jtm^p ggggmm uggpjrigQikjgmM 

mjjgms ggsmsmgmuu^p^ Jfipfik pg pgpimmriggm s^mnuggsiis^fii (Skguumg) MpppigL^puuC 
ig^^Qmpgg, lapp gL,puuC, 9 mrmm. pimggmi QmgMg 

mkrp ggmrmsggMmskiii 1. isiorcu mmim G^oiis 

crorjv Qlnu^lI® Jtmm Qpmgg^fii) uAsk ^imuutL4kS(giOmrp£t, 

0#iLiaii#ffiLi4 gLfiui^p siififfifii^sii mgOumr&tggS0dii 30 46 



8mm ligiB ui UNlr parttMOm awkloMi bi ikt w«pk tt lIUtfitiL 
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MM^/7 6 (#i«irff7M;) Omppmifimtu ((3tgli^0fiih0m0) 

mm0^ 6 mkiL^msmirMQ(w f^kmQtmrui 36 1 ^00iOt£mih 30 73 Oiatrmmhri 

0 irfi0fss^«fssirm SfanmirM^^iA miJSmifitSw MdsuuiL^mmrtBr, 6, tS, 1630^ 
OmiisLjuiO m^ij QtamiiM^ui 


" There are seven Palais (Melakarta— Raganga Ragain) obtained by the change 
of Muthal Isai (Suddha Swaram) and Veetisai (Vikruti Swaram) and there are 103 Puns 
(Ragas) derived from the Seven Palais. These Puns are of four kinds, Puns 17, Pun 
lyal 7O1 PunThiram 12, and Pun Thirathiram 4. These lour kinds arc known among the 
Scholars of Sanskrit as Sampooranam, Shadavami Dudavam and Chathurtham (Suran- 
daram) respectively. T'hese seven Palais are like so many oceans capable of producing 
thousands of waves of Puns according to the dignity of the musical genius. 

In Sangeeta Rutnakaram, held to be the pioneer work on Music, the author has 
indicated 31 Raganga Ragas (t in Pun 1 haka Ragam, Tin Indulam, 1 in Nataragam, 2 
in Sathari, 7 in Panchamam, 9 in Kousikam and 10 oilier dilTerent kinds) which have 
been sub-divided into Raganga, Bliashanga, Kiriyanga and Oopanga ragas and hundreds 
of Jannya Ragas (Kilai Funs) have also been extensively dealt with by him. Other 
Puns have also been mentioned as derived from ihe Jannya Ragas. Moreover the 
Jannya Ragas derived from the Raganga Ragas, Thakaragam and Kousikam 
have been named Thaka V^ibsha Thevara Varthani and Malava Kousika 
Thevara Varthani— thus showing they were puns in Thevarams. Rama Matya, who 
wrote an interpretation for this work, speaks about 20 Melams and 45 jannya Ragas 
in his ** Swara Mela Kala Nithi’*. 

Next, he proceeded to derive 6 chakarams from the 7 palais with Oolai 
(Suddha Ma) as commencing Swaram, and 6 chakaranis with Vetuoolai in Merchem- 
palai (Prathi Ma) as commencing Swaram, He thus accounted for the 72 Melams, 
(Poorva Melam 36 and Ootara Meiam 36) and the hundreds of jannya Ragas derived 
from them. All this has been extensively dealt with in his Sanskrit work. The 
Melams mentioned by Venkata Mahi (1620 A. D.) arc of a like nature.'' 

5. Some Ragas and their particulars mentioned in the work of Bharata. 

As the author of Sangeeta Katnakaram based his work on that of Bharata, we 
might like to hear what the latter says on the subject. 

We shall do welb in this connection, to note what is said in pages 141, 142 and 
143 of ** Mathirga Vilasam ” written by the Pandit Mandala Kandithar where be gives 
the substance of the Bharata Shastra. 

Mste* a.^i^j|kufdar. gfiiatfi 

tfgrmbmr Jii0i0 OmMmjs QuaAsgrwA rn^Bmpm. 
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£iiti) ui«%adic urM^iriis gitnrsms§fi9S^(^^ tSunm^M 

siis^th tSuft^ir g^ffirsms 0 fleS(^^ ^Jl^iuaa^i Siinrsiiis^Qp§irL.iriiS§9r, 

^u 0 ^iHDs«figtih Qffiri/M>s 0 fl^th 21 22 §lifsih 

t^ilgiirfiiuirs smth o(if. uijgfim Bffffi^amr Pcu/r atrkpvffpmpi «ll. Bt^m 

uiirsa QairwfiiB(ffirsmr. jpjp ^paipfieo 

a(^fiam ufi^g/iu), ^iSliiS^) lAgpit^jriri) uirL.uu(SBBrpm. \appmm 

Qairkaapfieo uiri^uu(SiBtirpm. 

St^irp anipasikiam mpmtpfSism iapfiggii, t^iL^tL topfiuo u^autiaB 

amiiHppfipfnSI(^sBmrptBr, 

1. u^aiDih iopfiiAih carggfith ^0aai!ssir ^fihujih Brnsirpui erdrgfiih ffaiEistarsQsir(ds(gu>, 

2 . g^tiggio iftapumsiir tSffsrapoopiLfih Qaarpe fapgnpu^tc ^pup papmpn^to afftlBu. 

3 . siripirj! •Ba^npiism mptupth iS'upath uujtrasii erargpui jraii 

saRw uiTi^uufliih- 

4 fituttm aup 4, 3i 2, 4. 4. 3, 2 timp tt/0iA. 

*' Swaranis generated from Sama \^?dam. Gramams were derived from the 
Swarams. Jathis were derived from Gramams and Itagas from Jathis. The Hagasare 
named in diflferent ways to suit different countries. 

The Bhashanga Kagas were derived from Grama hagas. the Vibhasha Uagas 
from Bhashanga hagas and Antharabhasha liagas from N'ibhasha liagas. 

Kagani is the result ol the Sapta Swarams, the three gramams, the 21 
Moorchanas and the 22 Srutis. • 

There are Seven Swarams commencing from Sa. There are 2 gramas— 
Shadjama and Macihyma, Others speak of a Gandhara gramam also. But it does not 
exist in this world. 

The 14 Srutis and the 14 Moorchanas are sung by mortals in this world. 
Others belong to celestial music. 

Ni and Ga belong to the high Sthayi, Ui and Dha to the Neecha Sthayi and 
Sa, Ma and Pa to Swaritham. 

1. The two Swarams Pa and Ma are responsible for Asya Kasam and 
Singara Kasam. 

2. The Swarams Sa and Ki for Veera Ra.sam, Koudra Kasam and Arputha 

Rasam. 

3. Ga and Ni for Karima Kasam. Diia for Peepathsam and Payanaka 

Rasams. 

4. The Sapta Swarams from Sa have Srutis in the order of 4, 3, 2, 4. 4, 3, 2. 

I shall next proceed to give the origin of the 36 Ragas- 

1. Bhairavam. 3. .Nalam, 5. Koudamalavam. 

2. Panchamam. 4. Mallaram. 6. Deshasam. 

These Six Ragas are known all over the world. I shall give the Ragas 
derived from each of them. 


k : d 



Some Ra^ and their partlenlan mentleiied In the work et Bharata. 
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1 . 

B. 

3 . 

4. 

5. 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5 . 

1. 

2 . 


I. From Bhairavam. 
Vangapalam 
Kunahari 
Mathyamathi 

Vasanthakam 
Thanniyasi I 

Seeragam j 

II. From Panohamam. 
Lalita 
Kutchan 

Thasi 

Viradi I 

Ramakiriyai j 


III. From Natam. 

1. Natanarayanam 

2. Poorvagandharam 
3 - Salagam 

4. Karnatakam 

0. Ketharam 

IV. From Mallaram. 

1. Mega Mai lari kai 

2. Malavam 

3 . Kousigam 

4 . Prathimanjari 

5 . Asaveri 


V. From Keudamalavam. 

1. Indolam 

2. Thiruguna 

3 . Thali 

4 . Koudi 

5 . Kolakalam 

YI. From Deihasam. 

1. Poopali 
2 Arapalam 

3 . Kamothi 
•1. Thorinam 
5 . Velavali 


I shall now mention the Ragas found in very ancient works. 
Bhairavam 3. Indolam 5. Mega Natham 

Malava Kousikam 4. Theepakam 6. Srec Ragam 


ICach of the above has five Sthree Ragas. 


I. Bhairavam. 

1. Bhairavi 

2. Nata Bhairavi 

3. Mala Sri 

4. Padamanjari 

5. Lalitai 


2. Malavakousikam. 

1 . Vichitrai 

2 . Pavini 

3 . Maravani 

4. Kamakiri 

5 . Koorshari 


3. Indolam- 

1. Vyravali 

2. Parathodi 
3 * Desakiyai 

4 . Chanavarigai 

5 . Mathavi 


4. Theepakam. 5. Mega Natham 6 Sree Ragam 

1. Thanasari 1. Kaladigai I. Vangali 

2. Vasantha 2. Kouri 2. Mcgasali 

3. Karnadi 3. Kakiipa 3 Mothaga 

4- Vyradi 4. Vipavari 4. Sama 

5. Mathugari 5, Koudi .5. Asaveri 

The different Ragas to be sung in the six different seasons are also noted. 

1 - Thi'cpakani, in the months of Masi 4. Mnlavakousikniih in Avani and 

and* Panguni. Puratasi. 

2- Mtgattafltam, in the months of 5. Bhairavam in Aypasi and Karthikai. 

Chithirai and Vaigasi. 

3. !Sr€erttgamt in the months of Ani 6. hidolanh in Margali and Thai, 
and Adi. 

We see from the above that Sarnga Dev has closely followed Bharata in some 
parts. Further he says that these are the summary of what is found in Bharata 
Shastra. The following important points are to be noted here : 
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I. Me says that Svvarams originated from Sama Vedam. From this it does 
not follow that Rig Vedam l.as no Swarams. The two Vedams were chanted alike. 
Devotees <if Rig Veda were in tlie habit of chanting in the five .Swarams Dha, Ni, Sa, 
Ri and (iA. Hut Ravana added the two Swarams Pa and Ma above Ga and below 
Diia, according to Kainatie music and completed the Octave by the seven Swarams 
Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa, Ri, Ga and Ma. lie further developed the half Swarams proceeding 
from the Sapta Swarams as well as many another concordant Swaram derived from 
them and sang many difl'erent Sagais in many charming Ragas. Others have been 
following his example. Ravana was the first to use the Sapta Swarams and the Vikriili 
Svvarams derived from them in the Sania Veda. Hut the Swarams used by him were 
in existence in the Karnalic music long before his time. 

We read in ancient Tamil literature that Ahatya conquered Ravana, who 
aimed at conquering the Tamil country by his Ciandarvam or Music, and prevented 
him from setting foot there. Ancient kings were in the habit of deciding a battle by 
a single combat between the best of the heroes on either side so that lives may not 
be needlessly lost and that the country may not become cursed. In the same manner 
there seems to have been a contest in music belwi‘cn Ahatya and Ravana in which the 
former was victorious. The following lines show tliat lor this reason Ravana left the 
Tamil country. 

Mathurakanji, the Sixth of the Pattupattu Edited by Maruthanar of Mangudi P. 183. 
GgfsOToasuip Guojif'uj iii6ar€9r((^iii nyuL^ip 
G(njair(ip^ aL.6qL. GioujCurr^j^ii) ” 

(0-dr) girirmimlitar/i turrmrir^ui^ QuirdQm utfimio 

iSI^Oesr ^reireimuutKdd QiDsSm 

* uir€mi^(u€S(^fi ,<$iSltpnairdj(k^ Bpui^d d(L.^(g)if.’ 

awgflth /td9^irdStgfiujff ” 

“ O ! thou peerless one who is considered only second to Ahastya, the ancient, 
the unapproachable and strong who drove Ravana from the Tamil country” 

This shows how Pandya of the first Sangam worked along with Ahastya in 
making researches into the Tamil literature.’’ This is quoted from the annotation of 
Natchinarkinyar. 

Tholkftupiam, Chirapupaytram, Annotation by Natchinarkinyar. 

gjrtrmmSfBrd *i^(gQii0irp gstrUpms 

tStodB " vmgpuh jffituuuBOmpjB, 

" He beat Ravana by music from Pothiyil and routed the Rakshasas that they 
might not approach.*' 

From this, the following facts are established. When the Pandyas were ruling 
over the Tamil country, Ravana who invaded the Tamil country with his AsurahSi 
challenged any one there to compete with him in Music, the incomparable art. Then 
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Ahastya, the well-known expert in Muttamil in the Sabha of Pandya, defeated him in 
the art. It is also proved that that the Tamil country was noted for its Isai-Tamil 
even before the age of Havana. 

i 

G;ieiT^ G^sbt^ G^ib^ost 

^eBr^G^iB^enr — ** 

I'he above words which have been in use from very ancient times show that 
they were sung either by a rhennavan or I^andyan or for the purpose of commemorat- 
ing a Pandya King- In the rules for Alati it is said that it i.s sung to the same words 
Thenna, Thena etc. We have noticed that Sama Vedam became separate from Kig 
Vedam only from the time of Havana. I he fact that Swarams originated from Sama- 
Veda is mentioned only to prove that they originated from Vedas. We must under- 
stand that the art of Music, a portion of Isai Tamil used by the ancient Tamilians, 
was in a very advanced state even before the age of Sama Vedam. 

2 , It is said that gramams were <lerived from Swarams. He accepts the 
Shadja and the Madhyma Gramams and says that the (iandhara (iramam does not 
belong to this earth. But in Vattapalai four kinds of Gramam are mentioned — Shadja, 
Madhyma, Panchama and Thara Gramams. There is no doubt that Thara Gramam is 
the same as Gandhara Grama?n. Four kinds of Yal are also mentioned there The 
order of Swarams mentioned in page (473) for the four Yals corresponds to tlie Gramams. 
As he gives the Alagu system of Srutis to be 3, 2. 4, 4, 3, 2 it is the Alagu system 
for the Neytha! Yal generally commenced from Panchamam. When Sa commences 
from Pa, we may have doubts about calling it Shadja Gramam. But the words " 
(^ge^ra (she tinst began Kural as Kural and then Hi a.s 

Kural) indicate that they made ganam with the four Swarams Sa, Ui, Ga, Ma from 
Kural as Mandara Sthayi, and the Sapta Swarams Pa, Diia, Ni, Sa, Ki, Ga, Ma or 
Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Oha, Ni as the Madhya Sthayi. Wc call this the Panchama Sruti 
at the present day. 

We know from experience that a singer first takes his lowest possible note as 
.Sa, then tries his pitch for two Octaves, and then he sings from Pa of the first 
sthayi and takes it to be S A. This he calls Shadja Gramam. In the same Madhyma 
Gramam should be said in Kurinji Yal. These are clearly seen in Vattapalai. 
Perhaps he said that Gandhara Gramam was not in use in this earth but only in the 
celestial regions as there were some doubts in the process I We fear that this state- 
ment was made because there was some difficulty in understanding these Alagu 
systems mentioned in ancient Isai Tamil and their order. Even now we have 
the custom of disposing of the stamping which a man had received in his body for a 
monetary consideration and giving him a passport to heaven so that he might be received 
with open arms by people who are there. This also seems to be suspicious like the 
above. Such doubts have arisen because the superior system of ganam by 
grahaswaram of the I'amils had become obsolete in later days. 
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3. ft is said that Jathis are derived from gramams. We have already given 

the exposition of the line ** isirar(gih" on page (^91) When he says 

gramams are derived from swarams and Jathis from gramam. the two ideas are the 
same. 

4. He says Ragams are derived from Jathis. This very much corresponds 
to the rule of the Tamilians by which the 1 12 puns are derived from the 16 puns from 
the four Jathis of the four kinds of Yal according to the Sootram. 

TnipGu(j3Ui upferecgiiL iKiroBr^m 
urr|pu(B U0OTQ«5Br68rijuGCm/' 

5. lie says further that Bhasha Ragas are derived from the Grama Ragas. 
Vibhasha Ragas from the Bhasha Ragas and Anlhara Bhasha Ragas from the Vibhasha 
Ragas. 'I'his leads us to conclude (1) that Grama Ragas stand for the four kinds of 
Yal (2) that Bhasha Ragas arc the puns of the four Jathis derived from the four great 
puns (3) that Vibhasha Ragas are the 112 puns derived from the 16 kinds of puns and 
that (4) the Anthara Bhasha Ragas are the Jannya Ragas from the 112 Puns. We 
are glad that these are based upon the system of the music of the ancient Tamilians. 

But as there is no definite system of calculations for the Gandhara Gramam he says it 
is found only in the celestial regions ! In the same way the Alagu system of the 
Madhyma Gramam is also imperfect. 

6. Though he makes mention of Sapta Swarams, three gramams, 21 Moorcha- 
nas. 22 Srutis and the fact that Ragams are generated from them, he does not appear 
to give the particulars how the 22 Srutis are derived. But he says that 14 Srutis and 
14 Moorchanas arc in use on this earth, and the rest in the celestial regions. We may 
think that the 14 Srutis are of the 22. But it is not so. By the 14 he means the r4 
Swarasthanams of the two octave.s which form the (‘ompass of the human voice. For, 
though three Sthayis — Mandara. Madhya and Thara or soft, middling and hard— are 
mentioned in works on Isai ramil yet only the Swarams of two Sthayis or 14 Kovais 
were generally possible for the human voice. It is difficult to make a sancharam in all 
the three Sthayis, in other words it is impossible to make a sancharam from Sa, the 
first Swaram of ths soft Sthayi, up to Taram, the limit of the hard Sthayi. 

7. He next goes on to give the respective Swarams for the different kinds of 

rasnfn or taste. He says that Diia is used for representing tear and grief. The words 
'• {/f) u«^<a^(g)<r ’* are interpreted by Jayan-Kondan, the Kavi Chakravarti, to 

mean the pun sung by those in grief. The word * ®jr»«6v ’ means “ to weep to be 
melted to tears ’* or •' to be in grief Again he gives the Swarams Ga and Ni for 
Kanina rasam, (or grace). We have already seen that Ga and Ni are concordant 
Swarams. that Tharam appears in Kaikilai and that in Thara or Gandhara gramam 
both Tharam and Gandharam are harmonious Swarams. Puns which commence with 
these Swarams are very sweet and have a tendency to melt even a stone. These two 
Swarams generally occur as Vadi and Samvadi. We have noted before that Thara 
Gramam was Palai Yal. The excellence of this Palai Yal is seen from the following 
Sdotram found in page 41 of Ouir(^ 9 girp^uu€m^ written by Mudathamakanniar, one of 
the scholars of the last Sangam. 

be ^ « 
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** seftaufr uanuiSL. am3aiPa8r 
Lanoa^SM Guiuiri^ lOija^aBr un&i) " 

tu^BitsQtBrp 4ar«i/r ^iimsaS^ U€DL.sstoiis^s mstS^tiui^ 
j08Rr Sdr^ Quiuirs(gti i^sti^sSssBiu uirl»»ivtrmifi*' tiarjfii Q^ireotSlnS^dBayit, 

" The charm of the Palai Yal is such that even the boldest of highway robbers 
when they listen to it are induced to give up their murderous intentions and throw 
away their arms." 

The Same idea is contained in page 08 of Sirupanatupadai, the third out of the 
Pattupattus composed by Nattattanar of Idaikaiiiiattn Nallur. 

6B)ITiQJ6fTLD U^L^I^UJ UItSsU ” 

(S)'flr) s<-lc.u<rflDL. Qjjgrgpiih uair Qupjr u/rSn) '' A7ga k> 

He says here that the Pun railed Natta Padai is a Palai which is a perfection 
of sweetness. 

The above, authors, we know, arc among the scholars of the last Sangain which 
lasted for 2000 years before Christ. It is said that even at that early age the Palai 
Yal (where riiaram is takt?n as Kural) was in use. that Tharam was sung as Graha* 
swaram and that it had the tendency to melt even the heart ol an enemy. In the same 
manner, we find that each Swaram and each Pun had its different taste and that they 
were used at seasonable times by the Tamilians. The age of these must be long 
anterior to the time of Pharata of the 5lh t entury, at least a thousand or two thousand 
years before him. 

8. If we notice the six mother Kagas and their Jannya Ragas we find that 
Bhairavam. Panehamam, Nadam, or Nattai. I'hanyasi (Thanasi), Seeragam (.Sriragam;, 
Nata Narayanam (Narayanam), KTilchari, Poorvagandharam. Karnatam. Mega Mallari* 
kai (Maga Ragain). Kousikam, Iiitholam, Viradi (Varadi) Kondi and Velavali were 
Ragas of the period of the sage Pingala. VVe see distinctly that he wrote his work 
after the period of proficiency in music of the Tamilians inasmuch as many of the 
Puns used by them are found here, 

9. Bharata first makes mention of the six Mother Ragas and their Jannya 
Ragas before speaking about his 36 Ragas. lie says that tho.se are also in number. 
Of those the five Mother Kagas. namely, (1) Bhairavam. (2) Malavakousikam, (3) Indo- 
1 am, (4) Mega Nathara, (Mega Kagam; and (5) Sriragam (Seeragam) are ancient Kagas 
found in Tamil works. The other Mother Kagas, .such a.s Bhairavi. Kurshari, 
Danasari, Karnati and Koudi are also Ragas used by the ancient Tamilians. It is to be 
particularly noted that the five out of these Six Mother Ragas, — Meganatham, 
Seeragam, Kousikam, Vairavam and I ndolam— mentioned in ancient works long before 
the age of Bharata, are Ragas mentioned in Isai Tamil and used by the ancient 
Tamiliai>s. These are the same which are mentioned by Bharata as found in ancient 
shastras. If Bharata. the pioneer among musical writers, makes such a statement, others 
who came after him cannot but endorse him. 
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10. It is al.«io to l)t* noted that the six anrit*nt Mother kagas mentioned by 
Bharata are set apart to be sung during the six seasons ol the year. This clearly 
proves that, because there were Tamil Kagas of antiquity, the I'amilians of yore 
divided the year into six seasons and had the system of singing kagas and jannya 
Ragas to suit each of the seasons of the year. 

In short when we note the chief amsams of music as given by Bharata, wc 
come to the conclusion that they had been used in Isai ramil and that the Puns were 
used in the same, but rinding some difference in the gramams of Isai Tamil and their 
alagus he was landed in the region of doubt. We shall riind mon* of this later on. 
Because Sarnga Dev mentions ' Thevara Varthini ' it is clear that he lived after the 
age of Thevararns, and, inasmuch Bharata does not make mention (;1 Fhevarams, he 
lived before that period. It is generally said that Mnnickavasakar. the author ot 
Thiruvachakam, lived about the 4tli c:emury A. I). But 5th century A.D. is the age 
of Bharata. 

6. Names of the Puns found in the Dictionary edited by 
Mr. Ramanathan 

The Thirams of the Palai Pun are 5. (P. 483) 

1. I hakaragam 5. (iandhara Panclmmam 5. Gandharam 

2. Ner F hi ram 4- Sf>maragam 

Venba 

(3if)iT;f9)fu arriii^rTir 

The Thirams of the Palai Yal are 5. (P. 483). 

1, Aragam .3. Oorupu 5. Nerlhiram 

2. Asan 4. Kurungali 

The Thirams of the Palai Yal arc 21 |P. 483 ). 


1. Andali. 

H. Periya V'arach 

16. Megaragam- 

2. Thakaragam. 

y. .Sayari.. 

IG Thukaragam. 

3. Padai. 

10. Paiichamam 

17. Kollivaradi. 

4. Andhi. 

11. T'hiradam. 

18. Gandharam. 

5. Maiitral. 

12. Alungu. 

12. .Sikandi. 

C. Nerthiram. 

13. Thanasi. 

20. Fhesakari. 

7. Varadi. 

14. .Somaragam 

2L. Sruti Gandharam 


The Thirams of the Marutha Ynl are 16 

(P- 495)* 

1* Thakesi. 

G., Indalam. 

11. Thatthala Paiichamam. 

2. Kolli. 

7. T amil Velaler Kolli. 

12. Mathunga Ragam. 

3. Aryakutchari. 

4. Nagadoni. 

8. Gandharam. 

13. Kousikam. 

0. Koorntha Pancliumam 

14. Seekamaram. 

5. Saratliali. 

10. Pakkali. 

1.1. .Saral. 

16. Sangimam. 
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The Thirams of the Kurinji Yal are 3a. 


1. Andali. 

2. Natta Padai. 

3. Malahari. 

4. Vipaiiji. 

5. Gandharam. 

6. Serunthi. 

7. Koudi. 

8. Oothayagiri. 

9 . Panchuram. 

10. Old Panchuram. 


11. Mega Kaga Kurinji. 

12. Kcthali. 

13. Kurinji. 

14. Kouvanam. 

16. Padai. 

16. Soorthunga Ragani. 

17. Nagam. 

18. Marul. 

19. Old I'haka Kagain. 

20. I'hivya Varadi. 

21. Muthirntha Vindalam. 


(P. 457). 

22. Aiindra Panchamam 

23. Tamil Kutchari. 

24. Arulpuri* 

25. Narayani. 

26. Nat la Ragam. 

27. Kamakiriya. 

28. Vyala Kurinji. 

29. Panchamam. 

30 I'hakanathi. 

31. Savagakurinji. 

32. Anandci. 


7 . Names of the Tamil Puns found in Soodamani Nigan iu. 

The Thirams of the Palai Yal arc 5. 

1. Aragam. j- Nerthiram. 3. Oorupu. 4. Knrung.jli .> . 


1 . Naivalam. 

2. Gandharam. 

3 . Padumalai. 


1. Navir. 


1. Ncr;hiram. 


The Thirams of the Kurinji Yil arc 8. 

i. Marul. 7. 

5. Ayiipu. 8 Alnclicnthiram. 

6. Pam huram. 


The Thirams of the Marutha '/al arc 4. 
2. Padu. 3 . Kurinji 

The Thirams of the Mullai Yal arc 4. 
2. Peyarthiram. 3. Yamei 

The Thirams of the Neythal Yal arc 
1. Thiravil Yal. 2. V'ilari. 


1 Pyundie. 


4. .Sathari. 


8 . Names of the Tamil Puns mentioned in Dhrtiata Shastra 
of Arabattha Navalar. 

It appears that the ancient works on Music in Tamil ( untained rare things and 
were written exhaustively. If we see a difference in music between the period of 
Jayankondan, the Kavi Chakravarti, and that of Adyarkunallar— an interval ot not more 
than 100 years — need we ask about the differences existing now ? The names of 
Ragas used by the ancients are found in Thevaram and Thiruvachagam and it is very 
likely they are some of the ancient Ragas. Yet the names of the Ragas of the age of 
Pingala are not found there to any large extent. The names of many of the later 
Ragas do not correspond to the names of the ancient ones. 

Though we hear that the names of the Puns used in Thevaram and 
1 hiruvachakam and the Swarams and rules regarding them are in existence, it is very 
difficult to lay our hands on them. Perhaps they are destroyed. 
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In the small book ' Dharatam * written by Arabattha Navalar who lived 
200 years ago the names of somr of tho and their Swarams are given. I'hough 
he says that his work is an abbreviation from the Biiaratam of Ahatya we hnd that 
many other opinions also arc mixed in it. However there is a correspondence between 
the names of modern Ragas and those given by him. The following is a list of them* 

Bharata Shattram Ragavial Pages 99 « loo, loi. xo2, 103, X04. 

€8HJir6i9*SU01t/| GSiUUeS (lifnlODL. 
onupa9 cb)U0q 9 airerra 

oougaS lufraa^ onugaS lugf iP 
agiloDL. angina aniloDL. Ca^nrr 

agiluL- apao) anilonL. ^uirenio 

Lo^iP uL-to^ aiPI grrain 
g^oB Lo(](0g^ assP^ g^ggP 
g^aosB LPajgsL-io 

\Seofaofi Cania aapgu). 

10 Qiaiiipin OaiTLSan suaa^aio ^iRira 
suaipiO guaapta cSg 
guaiii^u) uinarrorio fiudmdbu,^ uj(!P® 

OaoTorin Qapng OaoTEtr (Eggirojoar 
OsGiTonb yiigu Oaororib innefTsu 
Qa€fT6fTi6i'«circsrL. GaGirgn® anion 
GaoTciT GagfTOT lomun 
lonensu Gaefreir loducor Ga€fr#es>a 
laneTTAia lanencu gnaa 
a^ojiToriP uj((p^ ad>ttjnoidP yiP 

20 adaunoniP yneu a&ojnarfi Gtonaem 
aAivuiTORfl anm a^iunorf 
a^iuncaiP Gp^ a^iunsorf) aihiSg 
aAaunsnbP anus aafaru^ jiB^niasoiiP 
amoGun^ luai^cu anioGun^ ^iLu 
anioGuirjjP ilcu anioGun ^luiP 
amaGun^ auMiQ-* ua^ata 

airApnll Gptt anipnf^ j^iPiu 
anipirfi aA^g anApnf^ iMpiu 
airApgf^ uirototo. aanrA^ asAbaia 

30 anOaiiP a^p airGaiiP Gana 
airGcyfl Gojin.' airOaif* 

M^gpaiP Gpai laOoftfMP aiasu 
iaG0^ uMfpai laO^M^ 
taG 0 |Mrf> ainorf Osjirt 
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^ooreBPiuiT^ jlirujff (tpaniP 

^^4^ Oia«a0 a0LL€B>L.« 

sJtiwif ^ilk'so €y00€(P 
AHrnofP ouffffiiP tkpuisi 

40 ouffirofP airftdbcug cujnroiPGuj ags 
cugnofP AULiiiijB cugaoiP ffffiaciP 
GuaiTftOBr GiAnGMdr GiDiiaoor lat-o® 
mf uffou G^v^n^isoP 

jgtiRC^genu) euo9cB>ji u9«V66\a 

lAcunffii) G^ni^uffg iA&aioi9 
f^aC^gofP uj0ffa9 ^GuiPoaP loeuggiA 
ufiQf andi4^ 

•^® unguag ggiuarf 
iiQi«ft€Tr GuenofT uMuftl^ unt^. 

50 Gugi6i4aj Gm €m£9^ Uffm 
miSifeS iir#^ 

«0GagcfP ^jtffGfiu ofraojotP 
Gfiuefrrr mPGiu al^ujoiruo^/Puj laguj^ 
is ®Qj€fP G«€TriP«ijnr Ljrffcuib 
gnosiftu) i9iTil./|g gouan gmu) 

#n0 aiT^L. airg.ujsiA iSuga 
fL^oj iqojgG^ou ^iPomuj 

ag^ anioi i^iPoouj aggniumi 
0fa>VL) ag^ ggiai i?iPaatu 
60 JfiPuj j^mui Si§t 

jg^ggioi 49f^»uj ag« ag^ia 
ft.Gff(BP OuaroiFi^l (ugii)uf* 

*(ggoja Qiik0 Qusn^fi 

Giaa GuotoiP Gum oVg^ 
sn\S ftdroBTLjii cowooruib Agi$ 
cu^oafLi i 9 ^ai atpasu iSfiaoiu 
aahtdpau iSfmu Ggcngga^ if gGu> 
cucdbromiugQ SiIid uan 

JHhafi GjigirfHkjg Ngdbttijf 

70 afiMgg uom* ^oM^G |g 
Niiftfii ugm0 *09 cuoMui 
iMGPgiti^ un^ toSipsA 
•^if O«0 a^tlif OmtoiP 

74 uw laai^GP umiiLMM o^ifrG«. 
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I'he names of the Ragas given in the above stanzas are ; — 


Bhairavi. 

Vasanta Bhairavi. 
Nattai Bhairavi. 
ChandrakaBhairavi. 
Chalaka Bhairavi. 
Ananda Bhairavi. 
Agiri Nattai. 

Sarnga Nattai. 
Kathara Nattai. 
Chala Nattai. 
Bhupalam. 

Manjari. 

Fadamanjari. 

Sri Ragam. 

Ranjani. 

Manoranjani. 

Sri Ranjani. 

.Sruti Ranjani. 
Soolini. 

Deva Manohari 
Kamala Manohari. 
Mathava Manohari. 
Eesa Manohari. 
Sarasvati Manohari. 
Thannyasi. 

Suddha Thannyasi. 
Maruva Thannyasi. 
Saya Tharangini. 
Muhari. 

Kurinji. 

Mahara Kurinji. 
Nattai Kurinji. 
Koorchari. 

Kunthala Varali. 
Varali. 

Punnaga Varali. 
Pandu Varali. 
Nagasura Varali. 
Naga Varali. 

Suba Panthu Varali. 
Ramali. 


Svara Sindu. 
Bilahari 

Somasundaram. 

Vasantam. 

(}opika Vasantam. 
Sri Naga Vasantam. 
Suddha Vasantam. 
Veera Vasantan. 
Bangalam. 
Vanaspati. 

Yamuna. 

Koulam. 

Kethara Koulam. 
Narayana Koulam. 
Poorva Koulam 
Malava Koulam. 
Kannada Koulam. 
Saya Koulam. 

Nanda Palani. 
Navaroju. 

Johini. 

Indolam. 

Ilalitai. 

llalita Panchami. 
Suruti Malavam. 
Thodi. 

Ramakali. 

Andoli* 

Aravi. 

Perani. 

Malaram. 
Senapathi. 

Desatchi. 

Sakuli. 

Oothayabanu. 
Narayani. 

Mangala Boulam. 
Malahari. 

Padi. 

Vehavahini. 

Poorana Sootri. 


Mangala Kousikai. 
Malavam. 

Malava Sriragam. 
Desi Kalyani. 
Yamuna Kalyani. 
Poori Kalyani. 
Poorva Kalyani. 
Mohana Kalyani. 
Sama Kalyani. 
Ameeru Kalyani. 
Desi Kalyani. 
Gambeera Kalyani. 
Sama Kandam. 
Chintamoni. 
Kambodi. 

Neela Kambodi. 
Hari Kambodi. 
Yathukula Kambodi 
Kuniba Kambodi. 
Sanjoli. 

Chitra V^elavali. 
Velavali. 
Madhyamapati. 
Keeranavali. 

Kouri. 

Kandaravam. 
Sarangam. 
Pirntharava Sarangam 
Saru Kamada „ 
Pipasu. 

Oothaya Chandirkai 
Devakiriya. 

Natha Namakiriya. 
Narayanakiriya. 
Natha Ramakiriya. 
Guntakiriya. 

Sindu Ramakiriya. 
Naga Nadam. 
Oosani. 

Samantham. 

Neelambari 


Mega Viranji. 
Pallathi* 

Kamaju. 

Kaisikam. 

Gandhari. 
Devagandhari. 
Soorya Kandari. 
f'handra Kandari. 
Oothaya Kandari. 
Pandi. 

Kalanithi- 

Kalingam. 

Saveri. 

Suddha Saveri. 

Soka Saveri. 

A saveri. 

Sahana. 

Manohari. 

Kapi. 

Kapi Kannadam* 
Kannadam. 

Varuna Piriya. 
Karakara Piriya. 
Shanmuga Piriya. 
Sourashtiram. 
Simha Haram. 
Durham, 
llamsa Doni. 
Sarasvati. 
Shankaraparanam. 

Deerashan karapara- 
nam. 

Suranavali. 

Moni Rangu 
Manji. 

Karnatakam* 

Churuti. 

Chenchuruti. 
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Mohanam. Sayntavi. Sujavaniihi 

Jagan Mohanam. Noothanachandrika. Thujavauthy 

Atana. Keethi Koulam. Pouli. 

Biakadam. Maynmnlava Koulam. Mesa Puuli. 

The Chief Ragas. 

oSiTQ# y^uiTiSfTii 

6 bn^GaiT euaao# 

U^€0fi uSiiG^nOfTLfi UU.LD^ (fiPGu.) 

!T>(T 0 aajQmr iMilomL. ouaifjlii) 

GucfTorfi InnAih uiusir^rrin 
GAfifTotf^ arriK Afrif^ .^frusGurr^ 

G^6UA GjiandvfiP u^ncira? 

^itGojiP djifi ^rrjfUAi G^rri^. 

^iPomojCou ^fTOuaf* oo>u 0 o 9 
Sficsidj StuB^dst osPujajiGajii 
GL-rrorng^uj isaGouLL u.(ra ^aDa^^anou 
(£%uGiJiDi ^BsuaDin Gis^uuG iJaoAGdj. 


The t'ollowiiiji' is a list of the chief Ragas he mentn*n ao- vr ; ^ 


Mega Viranji. 

I'aiamanjari. 

Kouli. 

1 )esi. 

Kurinji. 

Xarayani. 

Gandhan. 

Sara Ilgam. 

Bhupalam. 

Nattai. 

Kamhodi 

riiodi. 

Kaisikam. 

X'asantham. 

llalitai. 

Ramakiriya. 

V^arali. 

INiuli. 

Devakirya. 

Velavali. 

\ralahari. 

Seeragam. 

Deshachari. 

Bhairavi. 

Ballathi 

Bangalam. 

Malavi. 

< iundakiriya. 

Indolam’ 

Koortchari. 

Saveri. 

Thannyasi. 


He says that he based his work on that of Bharata and that it was a summary 
of the same. We may sec some kind of resemblance helweeii the Ragas used during 
the time of this writer, who lived about 200 years ago. and those u?>cd during the lime 
of Sarnga Dev. But there is a vast difference in the names of the I’.tmil Ragas of the 
period of the Sage Pingala who lived before him. So it i> clear that these names 
came into use after the period when foreign names were h:diitMally given to Tamil 
Ragas. Among his list of chief Ragas the following are Ragas used by the ancient 
Tamilians Megaviranji, Kurinji. Kaisikam, Varali. Indolam. Xarayani, Nattai, 
Seeragatn. Bangalam. Kuorchari. Gandhari. Kouli. Velavali. Bhairavi and I'hanniyasi. 
Because the ancient works treating about the 12.000 ancient Isai.s used by the 
Tamilians in the first Ooli. the order of their Swarams and the system of singing them 
have been lost, he mixes a number of foreign names used by writers of foreign 
languages and says that it is a summary of the work of Ahastya. From this we must not 
suppose that the Ragas he mentions were in existence at the time of Ahastya. Though 
it is out of place to give a list of his Ragas here, yet we give it In order to convince 
readers that the 1 amilians who learnt foreign tongues gave foreign names to the Ragas 
they were singing and wrote musical works in foreign languages. This was the reason 
why ail isai Tamil came to be written in foreign tongues in course of time. 


Ragupti 

Kouli. 

Parasu 

.Mandah. 
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It we note carefully (i; the names of ancient Ra^as used in the time of the 
sage Pingala who lived immediately after the period of the third Sangam, ( 2 ) the name 
of those mentioned by Bharata as belonging to ancient times, ( 3 ) the names of those 
of the period of Bharata, ( 4 ) the names of those mentioned in Sangeetha Ratnakaram 
based on the work of Bharata, ( 5 ) the names of those in use at the time of Arabattha 
Navalar, and (6) the names of those at the present day we shall be able to conclude that 
South Indian Music, and works relating to it even as early as the first Ooli. w^ere very 
extensive, that during the time of the Second Sangam they were comparatively less ex- 
tensive, that at the period of tlie third they became much more small like the 
middle portifni of the Oodukai, that after the period of the tiitd Sangam and during the 
time of Bharata ( 5 th century A. D.) foreign words were introduced and works written 
which had dnubts abotrt Srutis, that mure extensive works were written during the 
time of Sarnga Dev ( 13 th centuryj and that the ancient Isai Tamil and its lakshanams 
are being written in a foreign language and used at the present time. We find that 
as no definite knowledge of Srutis existed after the third Sangam these gradually dis- 
appeared. 

9. Ragas found in Abithana Chintamani. 

The chief Ragas Page 639 640. 


1. Mega Viranchi. 

9. Padamanjari. 

17. Kouli. 

25. Desi. 

2. Kurinji. 

10. Narayani. j 

18. Gandhari. 

26. Sarangam. 

3 . Bhupalum. 

11. Nattai. 

19. Kambodi. 

27. rhodi. 

4 . Kaisikam. 

12. Vasantam. 

20. Ilalitai. 

28. Kamakiriya. 

5. Varali. 

13. Pouli. 

21. Devakiriya. 

29. Velavali. 

6. Malahari. 

14. Seeragam. 

22. De.sakshari. 

30. Bhairavi. 

7. Pallathi 

15. Bangalam. 

23. Malavi. 

31. Guntakiriya. 

8. Indolam. 

16. Koorchari. 

24. Saveri. 

1 32. Thannyasi. 

These are also found in the list of Arabattha Navalii/. 



The Male and 

Female Ragas. 


Male Ragas 

Female Ragas. | 

Male Ragas. 

Female Ragas. 

Bhairavi 

Devakiriyai. j 

Vasantam 

Ramakiri^^a. 


-Mega Viranji ■ 


Varali. 


Kurinji. 


Kaisikam. 

Bhupalam 

Vclavali. 

Malavi 

Guntakiriya. 


.Malahari. 


Narayani. 


Pouli. 


Koorchari. 

Seeragam 

Indolam. 

Bangalam 

Thannyasi. 


Pallathi. 


Kambodi. 


Saveri. 


Kouli. 

Padamanjari 

Dcsi. 

Nattai 

Deshakshari. 


Ilalitai* 


Gandharam. 


Thodi. 


Sarangam. 



Ragas found in Abithana Chintamani. 




Thukka Ragas. 

1. Agiri- 


2- Kantaravam. 

Joyful Ragas. 

1. Kambodi. 

Vlfar Ragam. 

1. Nattai. 

Ragas of the Spring 

1. Kambodi- 

Season. 


Ragas of the evening 

1. Kalyani. 


2. Kapi. 

Yama Ragam. 

1. Agiri. 

Morning Ragas. 

1. Indolam. 


2. Ramakali. 

Noonday Ragas. 

1. Sarangam. 


3. Neelambari. 

4. Biyakatai. 

5. Punnaga Varali. 

6. Varali. 

2. Thannyasi. 

3. Saveri. 

2. Asaveri. 

3 . I'hannyasi. 

3. Kannadam. 

4. Kambodi. 


3 . Deshakshari. 

4. Nattai. 

5 Bhupalam. 

2. Deshakshari. 



With the exception of Aijiri. Indolam. Ramakali, Sarangani and Bhupal m 
others may be sung at all times. 


Rajifa.s perUuniiig to diffcri'nt Pahs. 
For Vettba — Shankaraparananii 
.. Ahaval — Thodi 

Panthuvarali. 

„ Bhairavi. 

M Thntisai — Thodi. 


For P;r/////mm-Kalyani. Kambodi, Madhya* 
mavatii 

OoA# — Sourashtiram, 

Dfvartvn— Bhupalam, 

PHlai AVii'/— Kethara Koulam, 

,» Parani-- Kandarvam. 


The names of the above Ragas clearly show that they have been either chang- 
ed in a foreign language or given an entirely new name in a foreign language and then 
brought into use. In the modern time we speak of 72 Mother Ragas and their Jannya 
Ragas, and 1008 such are in use along with their Swarams in Aroganam and Avaroga- 
nam. Besides these we find from a Telugu workthat there are three Mela ms- Brahma 
Vishnu and Rudra— or Mother Ragas, with 4624. 20oand 72 Ragas in them respectively. 
But theauthor seems to be from a family of vidwans in Isai Tamil in Tinnevelly. Accord- 
ing to him. Brahma Mclam has 4624 Mother Raga.s. There is a work in Telugu in the 
Tanjorc Palace library Sarasvati Mahal— which gives the rules for Lakshanam as well 
as names for a 1000 of the above-mentioned Mother Ragas. It appears the author was 
a native of the Tamil country belonging to the Vellala community. But his work is in 
Telugu. The details about these will be given in the Part which treats about Ragas. 


All the above facts enable us to conclude that the ramilians were experts in 
laai Tamil or Music from very early times, and that they were in the habit of singing 
different puns to the accompaniment of different instruments to suit the various seasons, 
•ccasionsi circumstances and the soil, so as to bring out the nine different tastes in their 
religious devotions, in the Sabhas of the Kings and in their dances on different occa- 
sions. The fact that the diflferent kinds of superior Pahs satisfy the chief rules of seer, 
adi, Ethugai, Monai and Matthirai shows that they have been sung with different 
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Thalams and with difterent puns from time immemorial. 7 'he Ahavals given below 
show that even the common Aliaval Pahs were sung along with the Puns. These 
Aahavals are taken from the 70 Paripadals of the Iasi Sangam long^.betore the age of 
llankovadigal. From the preface to Irayanar Ahaporiil written by Nakeeranar we see 
that numerous Paripadals existed in South Madura also the seat of the First Sangam. So 
we should conclude that similar padals were in existence from the time of the First 
Sangam long before the first Ooli and that they were sung in different Ragas. 


10. Ragas found in Paripadal. 

Paripadal, the fifth of the Eight Thogais. 

Gu^rrcBT^iriipoQcu 

jcQfihy fatteannup Lorru$gsii 

^erruu^ 

fanguiT (tpi^ifir 

Lorrai GusiuGiurrG (jprreinPiii 
Gisrr^ ([l^uSGirrTG ,y:}(T6B8RiU G;f.L66S>uj 
Gffiij^rr Gaimatl qaip 

qanai^/l uiouiiiiijB 

LS^i&aeuiT ucuuui. 

mcuiTis^ G 1 smuan. 1 T ai.i£i5i u rTiGi;a^ 

qaG^rroiir lurra^vS^ 

asPa^Gnirr osPaiprr Gt^^obt 

u9a|piTiR6or(jT/ ir'I l-ojobt inmrui (ipujii^ 

GujiT6ir(^^ (fiLlL.ou ghoiajemir lAmTiSip 
i5i9.iD^,5 amhu Gamairu^ 
uSooroor o6^6oroBrGfffT i^-t^cSPir fi\uwu 
Gout^-uL. Gajni 9 .afr€ar t-i^-GujirG 
uouuL. aji?? 

a)sa(jj cii€oai 

liGou G^im^oj uo)m.!a^ ^ -ir^GuO.C!_!Ta .1. 
fSoBT GaiiihaDLi)iL|iri dSfiraacip ^,mi9|piDi:f 
li^sor jpomomieq^ amu^ii ^(na^g^^fT 
(SoBT ag^^fiuiih oudoraDifiiM . 

iSoor GihiroBraDiaiii ^rrcu.aaicn 

(Com ®iP(Pdpi^ ouajbraa^ipih ^om^uen 

ifioBT G^ippdp loaoudp liPgaiT’T 



round In Ptripadtl. 


ifioBT fit(j^oj(ip GutireS^iqiatT siriu^SGtr 
iS^BT eij(5^Q2l Gu)(TGsa(ip 

(ip^ ii)Qj6L(iL iS|pOM 
Gialo L^triTiB^rfi^ i^iPiH^GiAou^ ffircffjpour 
Geii'^^jrT^ GffOiGouniu ^ojirGairt^. GujnGuii 
GffouGfi>;mn (^ujnGain^. rfiosrG.^OBr lOiuiTGarTi^uRRn 
iS6BrG(g)aT iDiujirGafTt^L iiiiT;^^) 
i6€BiG(g)€Br (DIojiTGArTt^ ajrrRso! 

(fiocvG^OBT (DtaiirGAm^L GiurroBr^OTiDi 

aj0o)9^l_ .^GUQfBTU^ 

Gloa) eusul.a^ uniaq 
urribL|G^rr(j^ ljitlol^ ,ipL9.GioouoBr yau>L| 

^ciiBrurrmLi ^koGuseuai urn^q ^OD.p^koiUOBr 
urru)L( anij^G^tTiu uALAyenraDOu 

Garri^Gm /rr}a£6n>0Ujai uiriLq 

«Giii6B><.ij ajooriRi^iu aGui.^ 

GarrGoB)U)q0 GaLoonu^igib GouibeiDijoqiK /loibroDiAq 

(^6tT6iJ^ q68)L.£B).li uVg\>6U^ u9RbuGjJ 

Gurrp tr| GurTfpiDi(T> ((5'i9(Pgfij 

Lfi.T.oG/^ Lonpp c^SsoGuj 

u>rr|p(^^ (3 u9iA)it Ga6tf,i^ JcuGgfnmb 

Goupfloiooii) ii^o^pai GunpiDitfinu Gus^Goor 

ineBraGarr ^ouPcoraGacor eui9.€^GAj sS^%uGuj 

GarroiP^f^ «<f^(i^aoo)a lutTojiDon^ Gioorf^omaj 

'i^aaou'T itnfiesfstni, acnreoBpffooj 

GufTOBTScPr: q^.wjjD’O. lonffu 

^oorosPp GnrroorgS^aj (^^€0)irii9^ip^ n^iDa>u 

UJ6WS3T ^i^uufP lunoj^ncy 

^ato^p ^p.'b^ r^€S)pa'- G);rnos)ou 

aifiOTG^ uo^oor GeuiOt ;^rnouoo)6iu 

ifiomG® rroorG^ ^cocr^i. to^uaonp 

ai^^qano p ua^u; U6v4'%9^ 

ujrT0U(ipi« aL.Lou'^^ ujfTpCDi i.Ga,iu 

arr^vouipa asi'^^oi i^arp(ipib 

Lodiouapou GldiuGouidi G^SI GuujGuit 

LL.djoui9 G^iq iGoj'^ow ^(tgucuit 

Q^mp^CDa ttJ60>iD^uS ^sTioniKG^iTiM ^Gaj 

tUCUOAl GffiU <UlT0(T(Stt iGiU 

jjAiffM GaxiOuiT^i^Ll au^dP 
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fti .aidk (^cirGfiuyffsar^ll uoiKii 


AniTiDc^' A^ip Gusj^Bsu Q\uj)fi 

rS6S)jpat%si i^LQCon.i ^esrGcu 
^amsBBroiiin 

uoffsi^iS/sKiQurTuir (poorGsu 
ujl9.lL|6B)rp irACff^ OilG^ Gj^rG^rr 
GiBGeuebiir ajGa^a$<?i) GojuGufieor ^gsrGeu 
oijfT60)A Giunei^yu L{6m0iL{ 

G^^rT60)& lunfT^oesr icasoTiS^ jl$S5ril.G^(T-Tu)i7 
i^L.6oriS6OT eiiir i Gl£' 60 T ueu(irG/F{T.;pGufT6OT .pgniG^j 
ifiiicTCrujcuira Garr 'wcmipimh GurTguiii^fTiT Cun68rr,€Br 
Gin^s^fiooifi Geurug^a e^ojcocsio^ f^nvSesf 
<,ii^i^€ma irtaeri^ (j^^^es^eu Gacju 
Icujp a6\^^^ GTff^(jpanaa aiT>f^crr 
6Ufr:;^%o euehoiP^ip .i^cn^pG^niDiiL 

«n9GGarTii9.u Gui€Bros)s0 

fi^oc^ear ^rr.^! a 

arTitijOb'> 9 (i» ^gDTiDifSew ,3:^101 Gunirifi^H. ;.; 
a«Q)^R^ aL-iTUU6mL_ G-noGu 
aiTfTi£ 60 )ip Gurriu^ lucotsst 
T>«-TOip.!i 68WiQiiiL;5ma !Ti6cPdJL£i:’i» G.’snG.ii 
Ga^K'a Gaetfti apjp ffc'bir'icT 
Uuj^j^u unG;/' uiTilL«iDn.t> G^trGuj 
JjDfii,® QndsiGp iL|ilij 

^ipiG^fT gyg#'jj i^GSiL. GiunGij 
uS^iSpu lS(5Gu IT0 Gis^a^ 

G/|n (i3Gu.il gis/icoor ff^ssriDiTt G^itGuj 
jj^Ssm ujrr^si^ GS(inn^ 0 m rSesr%ST^ 
li)6^eof)^ ^sorenP eu^uG oj^enruaj 
\S^SS^[LGS><^ ujg^a 

Gag68T(ip^^''iT qa^gSUm ucuGoj, 

sr QmiLu (^(i^Gathiru us^aiirmrtr ii9uu(gm^Q^ ^VxMi«r 

^^(^Qiitsaru^uu.^ 

G«a6U0A uRilG. d^anaiqifiail. udbrG,fd fjuili. 

Here the servant maid assures the lady of the lime of the eomiii^^ of the 

chieftain. 

Kesavanar Pattu. The Isai by the same author. The Pun is Nar Thiram. 

I hese padals were gatiiered from very old palmyra leaf writings relating on 
Medicine by M.R.Ry. Oolaganatha Pillai Avl, son of Mr. I^kshmana Pillai, Palace 
physician of raiijore and Tamil Pandit. Kalyanasundram High School. 



Some remarks as regards the Caloalatlon ef Alagas which arc said to liivc hcoii ased in the music of South India. 


It appears that there were man}* just like the Paripadals above c(Uuted 
where the composer was one and he who set it to a was ani»ther. I he name of the 
Ragam is given. In some cases the composer of the stan:ea has sot it to music himself. 
This means that ail ancient poetry was capable of being sung to l^agas. This poetry 
reflects in a remarkable degree an excellence, pregnancy <»f meaning and devotion not 
found anywhere else. There are many reasons to suppose that this sweel and excel lent 
lamil and the different arts and Sciences writter. in it have clegmerale*! owing to the 
mistake of the Tamilians themselves. We see at the preseiit day the parents of chil- 
dren, who have become ungrateful when they grew up. being supported by strangers. 
In the same way after the destruction of the ancient l amil province and the three San- 
gams, the literature lias been saved to a certain extent and parronised and comnu nt.iries 
written on it by Aryans and other strangers who had appreciated its excellence. Kven 
here only those works on grammar, and th“se written in pn^se have betni prcservcrl 
while other ancient works have ail dis.ijip. are.f altogether. N'et we sec here and there 
the traditional Tamil Music of the |>criod ol the coninieiitators. If lhe\ had onlvctjllec- 
ted together the diflerent tunsmrs of I aiv.il mii.sic i'l use at the tune there will lx- no 
doubt that the Seienec ul Tamil Music will be far superior to that of any oilier Music 
in the world. 

II. Some remarks as regards the Calculation of Alagus which arc 
said to have been used in the music of South India. 

T'hoiigh it is thousands of years sim e the works on l.sai l amil have been des- 
troyed yet Karnatic music is held in eminence by all. because it is the most scientifii: as 
well as most practical. It we notice the four kinds of N’al mentioned in .Silappadikaram 
the four jathis of putts ami their sy.siem of alagu we l-nd that it beats all ni'Mlern musi- 
cal systems so far as its seience is concerned. When we (’'(mpare the Sontrams of this 
excellent Isai Tamil we dnd some contradictor} statements here and there, chiefly in 
the system of .Magus. 

\yhere he derives the Swarams by the Sa-P.\ series (proc<'edii‘g by fifths; on 
the right and the Sa-Ma .series (proceeding by huirths; on llic left, he maki.s mention 
also of the Swarams with a less number of Alagus Where S.\-I*a (by li tbs) is i t iiml 
Sa-Ma (by fourths) is y. .some swarams have only u, and some 1 1 instead of l y \ his 
doubt occurs in many places It is this that led many peoj)Ie to say that there were 22 
Srutis in the octave. Those who did not understand its real meaning wrote their theo- 
ries in different ways. We are one of those who declare that the theory of 22 srutis in 
the octave will never suit the modern ganam and we can as.surc the advocates of the 
Owavimsati Srutis that such a thing never existed. 

Let us take the system of .Magus of Sarnga Dev who is f onsidered a very 
ancient authority on music. His system is 4. 3. 2. 4. 4. J- 2. Here if we notice the 
swarams with the 13 Srutis by the Sa-Pa .series fhv fifths) we find that Sa to Pa = 
3. 2. 4. 4=13* to Dha=2. 4. 4. 3=13. (;a to Ni=:4, 4. 3, 2=13. Ma to Sa=4, 3, 2, 4= 
13, while Pa to Ri =3. 2. 4. 3= 12. Dha to Ga=2, 4. 2-ti and Nr to Ma=4. 3. 2, 4 = 
13. This is the Alagu system of Neythal VaJ. The same difficulty occurs in the Sa-Ma 
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serif's rby fourths). Instead of Sa-Ma=9, wc f^^ct diflerent numbers, e. g. Sa to Ma 
= 3. 2. 4=9. ki to Pa = 2,4, 4= 10. (iA to l)iiA~4. 4. 3= 1 1 and Ma to Ni = 4,3, 2 = 9. We 
have noted already in pages 491 to 495 that while change of graham is made the Alagus 
will also change inconfbrmity with it. I herc the an ount of the Alagus is also different. 
VVIkmc the .Swarams ought to be 13 by the Sa-Pa series (fifths) it is wrong to get 12 
and 1 1. In the same manner the Swarams of the Sa-M a series (fourths) which should 
proceed by gs go by los and 1 is. Calculations should aim at greater preciseness. 

“ @«(P 67 aT 5 P(jJ (R0LillS6Dr 

CfUUS e. 08 BriT 0 l 9 € 8 r " 

This stanza .says that the music master should have such a trained ear as to 
understand the pertert combination ol the Swarams Sa and P.i. The ancient Tamilians 
who fixed such a rule can never admit Sa Pa lo be 13 at one time and 12 and ii at 
other times. It any body uses them who will admit that they are just ? Is it right to 
have 10 and 1 1 in place ol 9 P Wh<» will not declare that these are wrong ? Can they 
not see that such an Alagu system is wrong ? 

12. The minute Arithmetical Calculations of the ancient Tamilians. 

We see indications in different places that the ancient Tamilians had a very 
minute system of Arithmetical calculations. We have the expression " 90 ^ « 

“ I shall not yield even an Immi (i/> 150400)”. The Tamilians are 
even at the present day in the habit of asking a man who wants to be very precise 
in his dealings, “ What? Are you calculating down lo the ver^* Immi ?” 

If one is asked to divide i equally among three persons, this is how one pro- 
ceeds 

Three kal.s (quarters) make three quarters, remainder one kal or quarter. 

Three Mahan is (/„) make .Mimdani, remainder Mahani, or yV 

Three Kanis (A) make .Makani, remainder Half Ma 

Three Half kanis make kani Araikani, remainder Araik .i.i (2 Munthiris) and 
so on. 

Two Munthiris are the Again, when asked to divide two equally 

among three he proceeds thus 

Three halves are equal to remainder J. 

Three eighths form § and the remainder is | (2^ Ma). 

Three Makanis form two Makanis, remainder a kani. 

Three Munthiris form Araikani Muntbiri, remainder Munthiri (one keel 
Munthiri equals 21 Immis.) 

Twenty one divided among three gives 7 each. 

So we see that the I amilians are in the habit of doing sums even now 
mentally without jolting down the items either on palmyra leaf or paper as Kalay 



The minate Arithmetical Calculations of the ancient Tamlllane. 


Maganii Kani, Araikani. Keel Arayarikal, Mukani, Munthiri, Immi or seven. We see 
that they had Tables to divide numbers like 3. 5, 7, 1 1, 13 and 17 and their products. 


1/S,S338S4S, 3099730,0000000 

Therthugal 

6* 

make 

I Nunmanal. 

1/35751 14,6613880,0000000 

Nunmaual 

100 


„ Vellam. 

1/35751,1466188,8000000 

\>llam 

60 

•« 

„ Kuralvalaipidi 

1/595,8594436,4800000 

Kuralvalaipidi 40 

.. 

„ Kathirmunai. 

1/14,8963110,9130000 

Kathirmunai 

20 


,, Sindhai. 

1/7448155,5456000 

Sindhai 

•4 

f » 

Nagavindam. 

1/539011,1104000 

Nagavindam 

17 


., Vindam. 

1/31994.7719000 

Vindam 

7 

.. 

„ Baham. 

1/4470,6816000 

liaham 

6 


• „ Bat.dham. 

1/745,1136000 

Bandham 

5 

1 , 

Gunam. 

1/149,0337900 

Gunam 

9 

.. 

Anil. 

1/16,5580800 

Anil 

7 


Mummi. 

1/9,3654400 

Mummi 

11 

>1 

Immi. 

1/9150400 

Immi 

21 


„ Keel Munthiri 

1/109400 

Keelmunthiri 

320 


„ Mel Munthiri. 

1/390 

Melmunthiri 

320 

•1 

One. 


We may say with certainty that such minute calculations were used in the 
dealing of precious stones, measurement of ground and in astronomy. Although such 
an elaborate system is not in use at present yet we cannot say that they are not 
altogether in use. Many a villager whom we treat with contempt as belonging to the 
Karnatic times is an expert in this ancient arithmetical system- We may think that 
such a minute and elaborate system is unnecessary at the present day when such things 
as monthly payments, daily wages, cubic contents of timber, square measurement of 
ground, weights, auspicious and other days with reference to the stars, the combination 
of grahams etc., are obtained from convenient pocket diaries! But for the diary we 
shall be completely nonplussed- But a boy who knows the Tamil system of Arithmetic 
can deal with them mentally. We may put down one of the three equal divisions of 
three as f and two of such divisions into f, why, in fact | is the place where Pa is 
located in a Veena. But we are rest assured that the exact measurement of f can only 
be obtained by the Tamil system and not by any other. 

They were acute enough to divide i into 2150400 Immis and to say that 
716800 Immis were a third of it When any calculation is asked of them they would 
go on working it mt as Kalai Magani Kani Araikani Keel Ariya Araikal Mukani 
Munthiri Immi, seven and so on. Just as we use coins as Rupees, Annas and Pies 
and weights as Param, Maunds, Viss, Seer, Pallam, Virahanidai, and Panavidai the 
ancients were in the habit of using names for the minutest fractions. We find 
that the ancient iinmi= 1/21 50400. In the same way they had difierent names for 
fractions down to Therthugal. In astronomy they had the following Table, 
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a Vitharparai = 6o Tiiarparai. 

a riiarparai = 6o Vigalai. 

a Vigalai = 6o Kalai. 

a Kalai = 6o Pagai. 

a Pagai 30 Rasi. 

a Rasi ~ 12 Mandalain. 

I'his shows the minuteness ot their asti onomical ealrulations. It goes 
wiihoiit saving lliat tlie anrients were experts !u»t only from today or yesterday but 
Iroiii very early times in Isai Tamil, arithmetic and allied sciences. 

13. The. great experts in different Kalais of Tamil. 

We have noted before that, after the first Onli, i.e.. after the advent of the 
Aryans into South India, they divided the people into four c istes and also fixed the 
ceremonies for each (»f them. Of these the Siidra> or Vellalas have held very high 
|M:)siti(»iis under the ancient l^aiidya and Chtda Rajas as pi imt' ministers, Sampratis. 
(Samj)irithi Pillai) Ambassadors. TI haiiathi Pillai) Monyagais, (Maniyakara Pillai) 
Ace<»untanls, (Kanakka Pillai) Karbars (!\ai wari Pillai) and Priests in the temple besides 
being Acharys. Thambirans, Matathipathis. Pandara Sannidhis. Samaya Gurus, Desi- 
kars. Kavirayars, Pulavars. Teachers and Annavis. In olhiT words they have held 
first positions in Loukeeka as well as Vvdeeka functions. The Tamil country was 
thus eminenl foi a very long time. But at the time of the last Sangam, the Aryans 
usurped the plat'es occupied by the Vellalas in the Pandya kingdom which was the 
caiiS(‘ of Its gradual downfall. Avavar who foresaid this said •• w/ #/royw. 

jpils^ut(iffe\' Q^p^ijtOfrih, (eSfrQe^eafKSiSMir euttKCSs nir^^^ireuirm tii.b^tfliLiiDneiiTf8r 

I atuirm, “ It the Brahmins are ma<le prime ministers lliey will influence 

him to do what they wish. If one's own relation are placed in such a position there 
will he strife. If a Vysya is made prime minister he will ill-ireal the subjects. If the 
men of the fourth caste <»r Vellalas be made ministers they will do the work satisfac- 
torily. yea. they will even give their life when rendering help." Here she seems to have 
given her advice to the Sovereigns as to how they should rule their kingdom. But 
the rulers never jiaid attention to her advice. They became degenerate. The Sangams 
became disorgaiii -cfl. and the kings gradually lost the prestige of their position. 
When the Pandya kings lost the help of the Wllalas, who defended them as their 
own lives, they (tlie kings) became poor and in course rif time were despised by their 
own people. This is but the nature of tiie times. Like the proverb which .says that 
"(gmrih swpisfs mjdsiSlixHD*' '* though the tank gets dry the stone with 

which the tank is built need not fear”, though the Pandya kingdom is lost, the X’ellalas 
who held chief positions in it are distinguished even to day in many arts and Sciences. 

All the Tamils know M.R.Ry Meenakhisundaram Pillai Avergal who lived 
about years ago. He had many distinguished scholar^ as his students, such as 
M. R. Ry. rheagaraja ( heltiar Avl, M. R. Ry Shodasavathanam Subbaraya Chettiar 
.\vl, M. R. Ry. Swaminatha Kavirayar Avl, M. R. Ry. Munsif Vedanayagam Pillai 
Avl, M. R. Ry. Varahancri Savarimuthu Pillai Avl, Trichinopoly, M. R. Ry. 
Kandasami Pillai Avl. M. R. Ry. Ilakyam Perianna Pillai Avl. Trivadi. .M. R. Ry. 
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Kandasami Pillai Avl, M. R. Ry. Subramania Desikar Avl, M. K- Ky. Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya V. Saminatna Iyer Avl, and others. He had during his time niaiiy another 
expert in Tamil literature, such as, M. R. Ky. Karunguli Kamalingam Pillai Avl, 
M. R. Ry. Arumuga Navalar Avl, M. R. Ry. Saravana Porumal Iyer Avl, and 
M. R. Ry. Visahaperiimal Iyer Avl. We often hear about the distinguished scholar- 
ship of M. R. Ry- Nellayappa Kavirayar Avl, M. R. Ry. Thirikooda Rajappa Kavirayar 
Avl, M. R. Ry. Arunachalla Kavirayar Avl, M. R. Ry. Kandasami Kavirayar Avl, 
M. R. Ry. Arasan Shanmugafn Pillai Avl. of Sholavandan, M. R. Ry. i Hgavayengar 
Avl, M. R. Ry. Pandarasannadhi Ambalavana Desikar Avl, and M. R. Ry. Arumuga 
Thambiran Avl, and others, fhe names of the great Tamil Scholars of .incienl times, 
such as, Avvai, Kapilar, rhiriivalluvar, Varaguna Pandyan. Athi X'eora Rama Pandyan. 
Kulasekara Pandyan. Pillai Pandyan. Pugalendi. Kamhar, .Ambigapati, Pcrunlhevanar, 
Thayumana Swamigal. Katchiap[)a Sivachariar. Nammalwar, (jnanasambaiida 
Swamigal, Siindaramoorti Swamigal, .\ppar. Maniokavasagar, Kulasekara Alwar, 
Seramaii Perumal Nayanar, Pattinatthu Pillayar. Arnnagiri Nathar, .Sekilar, Kiimara- 
gurupara Swamigal, Swamiiiatha Desikar. .Sivagnana Munivar. Katchiappa Munivar. 
Sivaprakasa .Swamigal, and Voerama Mniiivar are well known to every one. Krum 
the list it is evident that the Vellalas were the majority among those Scholars who 
made researches into Tamil langviage and (*aused its growth from lh(‘ earliest limes, 
in the three .Sangams and even at the modern day. 

In the commentary on the 75th Sootram of Porul Athigaram of Natchinar- 
kiniyar. the commentator on Tholkaupiam it is said that 

“ Logic and arithmetic are the subjects for the Vellalas ’’ 
and in other places of the same work that Isai Tamil and Nataka Tamil are their 
heritage. 

in the commentary on the 1 9ih stanza of Poral Padalam of Perundevanar, 
the Commentator on Veerasholyam of Putthamitranar it is said that the six functions 
of the Vellalas are : -giving gifts, ploughing, rearing of cows, carrying on of trade, 
learning stringed instruments, and walking in the path of goodness a.s pointed out by 
priests. From all these, as well as from the fact that many of the Vellalas of the 
present day are scholars in Tamil (vrammar and Prose liiejaiure, in Astrology, 
Vedantam and Music, we can unhesitatingly say that the Tamihaiis were proficient in 
lyal, Isai and Natakam— the Muitamil— from very ancient time-, /.f., from the age of 
the First Sangam in South Madura or Leiiuiria up to the present time. We can quite 
believe that the Tamilians were never in the habit of borrowing from others, nor 
calling other peoples' properties their own. 

It is to be mentioned with deep regret that the Tamilians who had been 
scholars from the earliest limes gradually lost the subtlety and extensiveness of their 
sciences and became degenerate. Ancient works not only had .some hidden mystery 
in them but also gradually dwindled down so much so that they are not within the 
understanding of many. This applies also to the science of Music. Or else there will 
not be so much dilfereiice in the calculation of Alagiis. Perhaps they dirl this so as to 
save it from the contumely of people, first like the egg which Columbus made to sUnd ! 


Perundevanar, 
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14. How the doubt as regards Srutis rose from the mystery oommon 

in Isai Tamit 

Noble readers! What shall we say about the excellence of the mu^cNf 
South India as gathered from the Ayapalai and its fourteen kovais used by the ancients 
in South India, the Vattapalai and its 12 puns, the seven palais derived from each of 
the puns, the four Yals and their Jathis, the 103 puns and 12,000 Ragas derived, from 
them, the innumerable Yals, the modes of singing, the extensiveness of the Thalams, 
the minuteness of the Abinayams, and the use of the different kinds of percussion 
instruments ? Who is competent enough to describe the dignity and antiquity of 
of Iyal,"lsai and Natakam, the Muttamil? When those who dwelt to the north of 
South India say that Music came from the east, do they not refer to the f amil country 7 
When they repeatedly declare that Karnatir Music is very scientific and is worthy of 
all praise, do they not refer to the music of South India ? When they refer to the 
Swarams which are used in chanting the Vedas and in rendering the separate Ragas 
beautifully, are they not the Swarams of Ayapalai and Vattapalai 7 Are not the 
Swarams used by foreigners now the same as the Swarams obtained by the Sa-Pa and 
Sa-M A principle, (Fifths and fourths) such as, Oolai from Tharam, Rural from Oolai, 
lli from Rural, Thuttham from Hi, Vilari from Thuttham and Kaikilai from Vilari ? 
Are these not the Swarams used in instruments like the Veena and in the vocal music 
of South India ? Are these the Swarams that are now open to doubt and their very 
numbers in the octave doubted whether they are 22 or more ? What injustice! We 
regret that this has been the fate of the music that flourished in South Madura after 
the destruction of that celebrated city of India ! It is also a matter for pity that those 
who attempted to reestablish the music made matters worse I Those who knew it 
were not kind enough to instruct the ignorant. It is to be deeply deplored that though 
South Indian Music was borrowed from by everyone, the very shape of it has become 
unrecognisable. 

Gentlemen 1 We have noticed before that on account of the preeminence of 
this science of music, the deity himself was pleasi^d with it, that devotees made use of 
it in the praise of ihe deity, and that it was extensively used by kings, queens, princes 
and princesses, nobles and sages. If we enquire if such a custom exists now, we 
understand that every one who praises the deity makes use of the The vara Puns which 
have a tendency to melt the heart. We see in our daily experience that a labourer 
who returns home alone after nightfall, a beggar with his cocoanut shell, a mendicant with 
his annakavadi, and a Tliathaii who begs his handful of rice- from door to door are in 
the habit of singing these devotional puns. We are not strangers to the fact that the 
westerners sing their hym?is in praise of God unanimously in one voice from the king 
down to a sweeper. It is a matter for regret that our ancestors who wrote about such 
excellent music left a few of its mysterious points hidden so that it might be known 
only to the few who might have the patience to I^rn the niystery of it from a jguru. 
Just as sages themselves declare that there are hidden keys to the sciences of Atelmy , 
Medicine. Yogam and Gnanam, there is a hidden key to this adehce also; We shill do 
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well to Ukf note of a few amsams of it*here as they would, be of great use in removing 
the doubts about the Sruti.s of South Indian music. They say 
^ ussPoDiu ouhS aon^floujijQijicuij 

uirte.^ iMop GuirJicimiDtj une^Ov 

^* Ju8t as the roan who attempted to plough the field trusting that the dew 
was enough for the sod to be turned was disappointed, the secret would be known 
only to those men of knowledge who took the greatest pains in understanding it and 
not to men like the silly farmer who mistook the dew for the rain This is also sup- 
ported by the stanza ^ 

QtxuiiurrG sriugith snugHa isppouir a.|pd><uOff.*’ 

Thus they left their chief amsams a sealed book so that people might not easily 
obtain the key to them. 'Fhis was possible only because of their great advance in the 
language and the knowledge thereof. Their object was to reveal the mystery of it only 
to the favoured man who would be <rapab1e of preserving it, and who would not abuse 
the excellent trust. Though the act was commendable in itself, it is to be regretted 
that even the favoured disciple was not informed of the key, and so practicrJIy the 
knowledge was not known to any. They were determined that the key should b^ 
studied only from a guru and hence the stanza 

sfdicuiriraobr (tpcsriCp^ Ouir^gd^ Goirdtcus 

ojrrgftgi 

It will appear to be easily understandable even to ordinary eyes, but 
without the favpur of the interpreting guru, nothing can possibly be known.’’ It is 
also said ” If explai|ie<l, it will be a great 

mystery, but men of understanding will never reveal it". We shall do well to consider 
here the hidden mystery contained in the verses in Silappadikaram as regards the 
music of South India. 
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IT. Tie hidden njetery coiUlned ti ueieit Uteritnn fhleh trut aboit the mber «( Sntis 
In Sonth Indian lasic, ud the systein after the mystery Is remeTsd. 

We have seen on different occasions from the Chakaram for Vattapalai, that 
the Srutis used in Isai Tamil were 22 , and we have noted the different Alagus for the 
Sapta Swarams. 

We have also distinctly noted the theory of 22 srutis of the Sanskrit writers 
on music like Bharata, M'athangar, Keertitharar, Kambalar, Aswatharar, Anjaneyar. 
Abinavaguptar and Saranga Dev. 

We have repeatedly mentioned the fact that the ancient Tamilians had deter- 
mined the Swarams thousands of years ago by the system of Kural — Hi by the right, 
and Oolai-Kural by the left and had put them into actual practice. In their Gandharva 
music 22 Alagus are mentioned. 

We have also mentioned the fact that Karikal Cholan who ruled the Chola 
country during the latter part of the period of Third Sangam with Kaveripoompatnam 
as his capital, Ilankovadigal the brother of Sengutuvan who wrote about Madavi, (the 
great expert in Yal), Kovalani the chastity of Kannagi and about many important things 
regarding the Pandya Kingdom, his contemporary Nakeerar, Nedunchelian, the Pandya 
and Kayavagu, the ruler of Lanka — all these were more less people who flourished 
during the first century A. D. We have noted the fact that even during their time 
Isai Tamil was very extensive and that the 1 amils had attained great proficiency in 
the science. 

Paripadal, which was written prior to the first century during the period of 
the third Sangami Tholkaupiam, which was approved in the assembly of Nilantbaru- 
theruvil Pandya, in the presence of Athankote Asani about the first Ooli or the latter 
P}rt of the age of the first Sangam, a few Sootrams on Isai Tamil written by Ahastya 
during the age of the first Sangam the Sootrams of Narada — ^all these definitely 
prove that, for 12000 years and more, Isai Tamil was in a highly efficient state in South 
Madura, in Lemuria, later on in Kapatapuram, and then in North Madura or Koodal 
A la way. 

The Alagus or Srutis which were in use at that age were only 22. The same 
number of Srutis are found in Bharatam written in the V century A. D. Sarnga Dev# 
who based his treatise on that of Bharata also mentions 22 Srutis. We might think, 
therefore, that it would be unjust to contradict what was first said by the ancient 
Tamils as well as by later Sanskrit writers. 

But we may see clearly that it is impossible to make ganam in the 22 Srutis of 
octave if they are derived by the Sa-M A series as 9 and the Sa-Pa series as 13, and 
that it will not suit any gheetam in use at the modern day. We have already noticed 
the opinions of those who have declared that ganam is impossible with the Owavimsati 
Srutis. 

On the other hand, it is clear thiff in the music of the ancient Tamil country, 
they have divided the octave into 12 compartments corresponding to the 12 Rasis of 
the Zodiac, have selected 22 Alagus out of them and have derived separate Ragas liw 
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them by the process of change of graham. It is said that they have made ganam in 
the 22 Alagus. but it is not said that there were only 22 Alagus in the octave. They 
have divided a cycle of Kasis into 1 2 compartments and not 1 1 . 

Thus, we find that a great system has been in use for ages, as mentioned in 
ancient Tamil works, but with the key to it hidden. 

Bharata and Sarnga Dev and others, who had no knowledge of this mystery, 
declared that there were only 22 Sruiis in the octave, wrote works in support of it, 
changed the grahams to suit their theory and banished a few of the gramams to the 
celestial world ! Others who have read their works, considered the theory of 22 Srutis 
to be the correct one, and have come forward to teach and establish the theory. Some of 
the vidwans of Karnatic music are hanging perplexed between the two theories, unable 
either to learn the Aryan music with the 22 srutis or give up the Karnatic music they 
have learnt. 

Ft is very neces.sary that we should enquire how there arc no 22 Srutis in the 
octave, how the ancient Tamils made ganam in the 22 Srutis of the Octave and how 
minuter Srutis occur in the Karnatic music. We shall do well, therefore, to note in 
the first instance the hidden secret contained in the works on Isai Tamil, and the 
system of ganam in the 22 Srutis, and then proceed to the enquiry of the minute Srutis. 
After examining closely the modem Karnatic music and the system of the 22 Srutis, 
the utter impossibility of ganam in the 22 SrCitis struck us forcibly as well as the idea 
that there must be some hidden mystery in it. So, on our going through Silappadi- 
karam we came across some points which were a clue, as it were, to the hidden 
mystery. They are as follows.— 

X. The system of determining harmonious Swarams. 

We have till now noted the elaborateness of the music of South India, and*the 
system of making ganam with the help of the .Swarams determined by the Sa-Pa and 
the Sa-.Ma series. The system clearly states what Swarams will harmonize and what 
Swarams will be discordant. The dignity of Indian music consists in the harmony of 
different Swarams and, at the same time, their separate individual existence up to the 
present day* 

The rules for the individual Hagas of the Karnatic music are the cause of their 
peculiar charm and suitability to different seasons. In other words, the incomparable 
charm of these melodies is to be attributed to the rules ' laid down by our ancestors 
who were experts in Isai-Tamil. We do not know how far they are mentioned in the 
ntles on Isai Tamil. There are only a few lines in Silappadikaram on the subject. 
Even here we find that there are some contradictory opinions owing to the difference 
of interpretation of commentators. However, what we find there is quite enough for 
our purposes. We could understand a good many things from what little we see 
there. 

The ideas of Ilankovidigal, the author of Silappadikaram, and those of Adyar- 
kunallar, the commentator, who lived a 1000 years after him and the view.s of Kavi 
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Chakravarti Jayankondan who wrote the Aroompathavoorai may not be one fn some 
points. Yet, the ideas of the author can be easily made out if due attention is paid to 
the stanzas. We shall note below the stanzas and their commentaries. 

Silappadikaram, Venlrkathai p. aoa. 

usosail Gudr|9iE airdri? 
toPoooL|c8Brs GttJtu^ Gasii)’* 

§fitm Otor umm vilOuiarjv 0#<rMfuuuilL. MirmSgfiii •tM-i; crtirBar J 

Of the four strings Inai, Kilai, Pagai and Natpu, Inai has two strings. What 
are they' ? 

g^&anGojoirij uGsu djp Glosui 
L oteruj^ G^frsina LDstroSar Goidru*' 

; srarSar ? 

Kilai has five strings. What are they ? 

^BaiGojoru uGcu Seaig/m Airfeoi 
^jrGo) dfiiPGuj oSoTiP 

GojsBroDoA Glocwu 
Silappsdikaram, Aroompathavoorai p. 31. 

••mtm Qfim c^«r mm»Qm Qi0t ttmM <r(^ »gi 

iiii g/iii gfgmirsaiii ffgA 0ggurtmiii mrSl00gOmmp»ir gg." 

The Varan Murai is, as stated above, played by hfths in the seven strings 
which sund in the relation of Hi to Kural. First she played Kural as Kural and then 
Tharam as Kural. 

The Pagai strings are the sixth and the third. 

“ iSoris ftffuiSp sao ^pciiOQ 
GodrnQup iSpua OuL-im^ ” 

•JuOiM^goo iJ0MO(o«#ga Oi«r«0u. *t:t) MM. *ruL|. 

‘ Keodam' and ‘Pagai’ are identical. The Natpu string is the fourth string. 

Kilai is the fifth string and Pagai the sixth. This is another version. 

Wm- This is the interpretation of Mahamahopadhyaya V. Saminatha Iyer. 
Sllappodikoram, Aroompathavoorai p. a9. 

••^atml0 <ImwL.A—Sm0 mgaiSp^ ^ggu^ umm; ^ 

Qfi0Ms4 mmABhr ug(gi0gi. 0mgm mjd»^0tQm umaggAMn 

flMO#drja 

The relation between Hi and Kilai (Kaikilai) is Pagai, in other words, the re- 
lation between the standard string and its sixth is Pagai. it is ayHirff From 
Hi to Kaikilai the interval is sixth. Hi and Kaikilai do not form a contmid. When 
they are perplexed they misplace their fingers on the diwwr H«tir string. 
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SUappadikaniD, Venirkathai p, aoi. 

OuciruA tSaiwSdf 

tutiisufiA fljpirfl uijpKiAiScBau unOcu " 

^ta«ir«rfHu tSmHtt ms &.L. lan^” 

From the above extracts we understand that in ancient Karnatic music where 
Ragas which suited different seasons, times, and ideas were sweetly sung, the differ- 
ence between four different relations of Swarams, as Inai Swaram, Kilai Swaram, 
Pagai Swarams and Natpu Swaram, was clearly noted. 

a. What Inai or Concordant Swaram is. 

Inai means two strings or two concordant strings. This term is applied to 
Swarams obtained by the Sa-Pa relation. Those that are concordant like Sa and Pa 
are Inai Swarams. 
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The Oolai that occurs in the seventh Rasi from Tharam (Ni-Ma), 

The Rural that occurs in the seventh Rasi from Oolai (Ma-Sa)» 

The Hi that occurs in the seventh Rasi from Rural (Sa-Pa), 

The Thuttham that occurs in the seventh Rasi from Hi (Pa-Ri), 

The Vilari that occurs in the seventh Rasi from Thuttham (Ri-Dha), 

and such like swarams that occur in the seventh Rasis are Inai Swarams. For exam- 
ple« Rural (Itapam) and Hi (Thanusu, seventh Rasi from Itapam) are Inai Swarams. 
This is in the ascendinf^ order. 

\ 

Again Hi (Thanusu) and Rural (Itapam, or seventh Rasi backwards from 
Thanusul are Inai Swarams in the descending order. This illustrates the meaning 
of the words ** Sfi^Qiutaru u(Smt <2u§fiui, jySMrio^ Qjgfmjpuk jfmrtiSar", 

The Swarams that occur in the seventh Kasis either upwards or downwards are 
Inai swarams. These are the ascending Sa-Pa series and the descending Sa-Ma series. 
These are the Swarams indicated by the words, ** ]Samr ” ** 

gl§iR Jfjrtiui gfjnltfiss 

§9mr lijriiLf (the music master must be one 

who could understand the Arumpalai, the doubling of the Rural string, Sempalai, the 
doubling of the Hi string and the concordant relation of Inai strings according to rules 
of Isai Tamil). 

3« What Kilat Swarams are. 

We have noted that the seven swarams of the octave should be arrived at by 
the Sa-Pa series. In the same way he says that the Swarams from Sa to Pa must 
occur in a particular order. He give.s rules for the concordance of Swarams between 
the Inai strings Sa and Pa. Just as he said that the relation between the first and the 
second Sthayis should be as one is to two. he also says how the Swarams within the 
octave should be obtained by the Sa-Pa principle and how a concordant relation should 
exist between them. The calculations he says are those pertaining to the Inai strings 
Sa and Pa. When an article is measured it is Arst calculated by a foot rule and that 
which remains is calculated in inches. So also this is done. He mentions the seven 
Rasis obtained by sevenths in the i3 compartments of the Zodiac by the Sa-Pa principle 
and also mentions such of them that are concordant with the Rural and Hi. The 
meaning of this is clear, that the Swarams orparticular Rasis in the six Rasis between 
Sa and Pa will be concordant while ascending and descending. We shall note these 
concordant Rasis as well as the Swarams in them later on. 

The word Rilai means, relation, branch, off-shoot or surrounding object. That 
swaram is considered Rilai which stands almost in the same relation as that between 
Rural, the standard note and Hi, but slightly less c6ncordant. That Swat am, he says, 
is Rilai which occurs in any of the .seven Rasis between Rural and Hi and which is 
concordant with the standard Rural. The Rilai Swarams will always occur within the 
seven Rasis belonging to the Inai strings. It seems that a Rilai Swarams occurs in the 
ftfth Rasis from any given Swaram. This is the relation of Oolai to Rural or Sa to Ma. 
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This can be exemplified from the previous Chakaram. 

The Thulam which is the fifth Rasi from Itapain is its Kikti or Sa-Ma. 

So the fifth from Thulam is its Kilai or Sa-Ma. 

Itapam which is the fifth jRasi from Thanusu is its Kilai, i-e., Pa to Sa or Sa- 
Ma. In the same manner the Swarams in the filth Rasis stand in the relation of Kilai 
t# the Swarams of the given Rasi. 

We may view these in another way also. If we commence from rhulam and 
proceed by seven compartments on the right side we get a series of Swarams with the 
relation of Sa Pa, and if we proceed by five compartments to the left we get the same 
series with the relation of Sa-Ma. 

For example, we find from the above (!hakaram that Itapam is fifth (proceed- 
ing left wards) from Thulam, 1 hanusu is fifth from Itapam, Katakam is fifth from 
. Thanusu, and Kumbam is fifth from Katakam. 

This means ; 

Kural ill Itapam and Oolai in 'I'hulam (Ma-Sa;. 

Hi in Thanusu and Kural in Itapam (Sa-Fa;. 

Thuttham in Katakam and Hi in i'hanusu (Fa-Ri). 

Vilari in Kumbam and Tluittham in Katakam (Ri-Dha) are Kilai Swarams. 

In the same manner, proceeding on the right. 

Kural in Thulam is Kilai to Hi in Itapam (Pa-Sa)* 

Hi in Thanusu is Kilai to rhuttham in Katakam (Ki-Pa) 

Kural in Itapam is Kilai to Hi in I hanusu (Pa-Sa). 

Oolai in 'I'hulam is Kilai to Kural in Itapam (Sa-Ma). 

Tharam in Meenam is Kilai to Oolai in Thulam (.Ma-Ni.) 

Kaikilai in Simham is Kilai to Tharam in Meenam fNi.(iA.) 

These concordant Swarams Ma-Sa, Sa-Pa, Pa-Ri and R I to Dha are Kilai 
Swarams proceeding leftwards in Sa-Pa relation, and the Swaru-ns Pa-Sa, Ri-Pa, 
Pa-Sa, Sa-Ma, Ma-Ni and Ni to Ga are Kilai Swarams proceeding rightwards in 
Sa-Ma relation* 

He says Kilai is five strings. It is to be observed that instead of calculating 
by fifths from the given string he mentions only five Swarams obtained by fifths. For 
a fifth from the filth string and another fifth over it is possible. We accept without 
hesitation the other version which say-s that Kilai is the fifth string. Wc accept the 
five strings obtained by fifths and there is a possibility for more. It is said in the 
Text that she played on the seven strings by the Sa-Ma principle proceeding by fifths 
taking Hi as Kural. So there must be seven Swarams by the Sa-Ma principle. 

So it is clear that the Swarams occurring in the fifth Rasis with Kural as Oolai 
are the Kilai Swarams which stand only next in concordance to the Inai Swarams 
obtained by the Sa-Pa principle with Kural as Hi. We decidedly conclude, then, that 


k. 
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the Swarams obtained by fifths with Kural as Oolai or the Sa-Ma principle are the 
Kilai Swarams. Again, when we say fifth string we are iq;>t to think that Pa of the 
series Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa is the fifth. This is wrong because he allto-^ys " ffSavMr 
uflM mCQumfim warBik*' (Of the four strings Inai Kflai Pagai and Natpu). He speaks 
of four separate strings and it is wrong to suppose Inai and Kilai to 1^ the same. We 
have noted clearly how Inai is in the seventh Rasi and Kilai in the fifth. So it is cer- 
tain that Inai is seventh string and Kilai fifth string. 

4. What Pagai Swaram is. 

We know that Paj^ai means Enmifyt Enemy and haired. This he calls 
' Koodam’. * Koodam* means * harm*. By the words Smp mtuuSp mejpuh 

he means that the third and the sixth from the given Swaram will 
sound discordant or destroy harmony. The third and the sixth from the standard 
string will be abominable. So it is clear that out of the seven Rasis of the Sa-Pa series 
the third and the sixth should be studiously avoided. It is incorrect to say that by the 
sixth and the third he means the Vilari and the Kaikilai respectively in other Words 
Oha and Ga. We will note later on how this interpretation will not hold. 

5. What Natpu Swaram is. 

Natpu means * friendship*. The Swarams obtained by fourths from a given 
Swaram are Natpu Swarams. These mostly ailjoin the chief Kilai strings. Viruchikam 
between Thulam and Thanusu is the sixth froni Itapam. I'his is a Pagai string. He 
calls the Kanni Rasi a Natpu Swaram. Simham or the third Rasis is Pagai. From 
all these it is distinct that the Swarams of the third and the sixth Kusis are Pagai 
Swarams, the fourth Swaram is Natpu, the fifth, a Kilai Swaram and the seventh, an 
Inai Swaram. Pa in the concord Sa-Pa obtains the top Ri as its Inai Swaram. Just • 
as Kural and Hi are Sa and Pa, so.also are Hi and Thuttham. Pa which is a concord 
with Sa, obtains Ki as its Inai Swaram. As this stands in the second Rasi above 
Kural, if we td^e it to be an Inai Swaram, the Swaram in the Second Rasi above Sa 
is also an Inai Swaram. In the same manner. Thanusu in relation to Thulam, Kum- 
bam in relation to Thanusu, and Itapam in relation to Meenam stand in the relation of 
Inai Swarams. So we conclude that the Swarams in thd second Rasi, the fourth Rasi, 
the fifth Rasi and the seventh Rasi to any given Rasis are concordant swarams. 

6. What Pagai String is. 

The third and the sixth to a given string are Pagai strings. The sixth from 
the given Rasi is Pagai e. g* Viruchikam is Pagai to Kural which occurs in Itapam. 
Simham is Pagai to Kum bam. 

Kaikilai is Pagai to Hi because it is the sixth string from it. This sf ems to be 
above Sa-Pa measurc«^ient. When we say sixth string we meaa that Oma ia sixth in 
the series Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Oha and Ni. 


j 
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Ga is the Sixth in Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa, Ri, Ga and Ma. We have noted before 
that the relation of Pagai, Kilai and Natpu does not apply to Swarams above Sa>Pa, but 
the relations appear when we proceed by the Sa>Pa series. 

When we say that t^ Pagai string is the sixth, it refers to the sixth Rasi and 
not the sixth Suraram. Kaikilai is Pagai because it is the sixth from Hi. 

- 7. How the myateiy is cleered. 

We have to note somethiiiR bore This is the place which appears to be in- 
volved in mystery in the Vattapahi Chakaram. He ca^ Kaikilai to be Pagai which 
was in Simbam which is the sixth hom the given Swarani* But if we enquire bow 
KaiHlsi occuTTcd in Simham we shall find that it has not occurred in the usual ordopr. 


KamuuBMIu 8i|uui ; FiM M-nM Pirt-Th* Intb MMriiif to tal TtmO. 


He has first said that Kaikilai akeuld occur in Vilari, but says later on that Kaikilai 
and Tharam should be placed il Simham, and Vilari and Kaikilai in Kumbam. 

After first stating that i[aikilai should occur in Viiari« to say that Kaikilai 
occurs in Simham which is the lizth place from Kumbam creates a doubt. The sixth 
place is the place for Pagai. 

Yet the words of the cepsmentator “ the fourteen Kovais which are beyond all 
doubt” and the words of Ilankovadigal, the author, “ the fourteen Kovais of the fault- 
less marabu ” imply clearly that the system is fault-less. We must note these words 
carefully. 

Chakaram where the mystery is cleared. 
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Besides tbisi Ksvichakravarti Jaysnkondan, who wrote the Aroompathaveoraii 
says " Kaikilai is the sixth if Hi is the first. Hi and Kaikilai are Pagai strings. In 
their perplexity th^ pass their fingers over the Pagai String In their ignorance 
thqr placed Kaikilai, which is in Sa*Pa relationship with Vilari, in the Simha Rasi and 
computed it as the sixth Swaram and so it turned out to be a Pagai Swaram. The 
Swanun that occurs in the seventh Rasi from any given Rasi will be in the relation of 
Sa-Pa. The following may be verified from the Vattapalai Chakaram given above ; — 

Oolai appears in Tharam. This is Thuiam or the seventh Rasi from Meenam. 

Kural appears in Oolai. This is Rishabam or the seventh Rasi from Thuiam. 

Hi appears in Kural. This is Thanusu or the seventh Rasi from Rishabam. 

Thuttbam appears in (li- This is Kadagam or the seventh Rasi from Thanusu. 

Vilari appean. in Thuttham. This is Kumbam or the seventh Rasi from Kadagam. 

Kaikilai appearsjin Vilari. This is Simha or the sbcth Rasi'from Kumbam. 

It will no doubt perplex any one because he places the last one in the 
Sim ham or the sixth Rasi instead of in Kanni which is the seventh. You must first 
clear this doubt, and then everything will run smooth. If you clear the apparent 
errors you will understand the mystery hidden in Vattapalai. 

We see from the above Chakaram where the mystery is cleared that all the 
Swarams are obtained by the Kural—Iii series. Of these Oolai appears in 7'haram, or 
in other words Oolai appears in Thuiam which is the seventh place from Meenam 
(which is the lath). This occurs in the seventh compartment above Meenam. 

Thus we see that the Swarams occur in the series of seventh houses from the 
given house. The Rasi Chakaram will clear all difficulties, and give all details. 

In the same Chakaram the Alagus after the Vattapalai system are also made 
mention of. We may see there that the Swaram in the seventh Rasi from any gi|en 
Rasi is a cmicordant Swaram. It is marked in the inner first compartment of the 
Cycle. We may see that they are after the Sa*Pa and the Sa-Ma series. 

Kural commences in the Thuiam. The Swarams that are found in the inner 
second compartment in each Rasi form a series of ascending scale Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa 
Dha Ni to the Kural in Thuiam- 

When Kural commences in Rishabam Rasi which is Panchamam to the Kural 
in Thuiam it becomes the second line- From the Kural, commencing from the second 
line of Rishabam, the Rasis Kadagam, Kanni, Thuiam etc., become the ascending 
series Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni. 

So it is clear that the Swarams in the second and the third line in each of the 

Rasis are obtained by the SapPa series. 

In the same way the Swarams in the third and the second lines stand in the 
relatioh of Ma-4Sa. 

Ma^ in Thuiam will become Sa'Pa in Risb^pm by tbe Panchamam principle. 
We can see distinctly that it decnin as Sa*Ma in the fUkh plaee in Thuiam. In the 
same manner Pa Ri in Thanusii becomes Sa-Pa and RwPa beetmes Sa-Ma< 
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To conciudci then, the fifth Swaram from any given Rasi is Sa-Pa. 

The expression ** Rural which appears in Thulam ” implies that it is .titken 
as the standard Swaram. This is the seventh Rasi from , Meenam proceeding 
rightwards. Proceeding five Rasis leftwards from Meenam we get Thulam. Ma or 
Oolai is in this Meenam. This is the fifth place from Rural in Thulami and the place 
for Ma. We also know that Rural occurs in Thulam, the Seventh place from 
Meenam. 

In the same manner we find that Rishabam is the seventh place rightwards 
from Thulam and that Hi or Pa occurs there. 

' Rural occurs in Thulam, the fifth place rightwards from Rishabam. The series 
Sa-Ma, Ma-Sa and Sa-Pa, Pa-Sa are in the relation of 5 to 7 and 7 to 5. 




We muit aote Uiue ere four Raeii b^eea Se end lie and tie. between Se 
and Pe. The fifthafrom afivun Raii atand in the relation of Se>Me. There will be 
four Rasia between Se and lie. 

In the aanw mann«^ the Mventh from a given Raai will be concordant as Se- 
Pe. There will be aiz Rasia between them. All the other Swanuns should be 
derived in tho saae manner. 

Again, the line that passes between Meenam and Mesham passes though 
Kanni and Thulam and divides the Chakaram into two equal parts. We find that it 
has six Rasis oh either side. To the right side of this line or to the right Meenam 
there are six Rasis. 

Now, Rural commences in Thulam at the bottom to the left oi the ' Meena 
Ragai. We see Oolai in Meenam at the top. The Tbaram occurs at the sixth Rasi 
from Oolai which is the concordant Raai in Mem Ragai fiom Rural There are four 
Rasis in the middle 

In the same way there are eight compartments to the right side of Oolai in 
Meenam upio Thulam. Besides the two RaSis for Rural and Oolai there are six Rasis 
inthemidtf^. 

In the same manner. Hi which appealrs in Rural, and Rural which appears in 
Oolai are in the first half to the right of Mesha Ragai. This is the fifth Rasi to tlte right 
of the RaU for Rural and seventh to'the left of il 

Likewise, we find that Thanu Ragai to the right of Thanusu occurs between 
Mithunam and Radagam. 

Vilari in Radagam becomes the seventh Rasi to the Thuttham which commences 
in Thanusu which is at the bottom of this Ragai. Thanusu becomes the fith Rasi on the 
right side from Radagam. The former has the Sa*Pa relation and the latter Sa>Ma. 

Again, when Pa occurring in Rishabam becomes Sa to the Rural in Thulam, 
the Rural that occura iii Thulam becomes Oolai, or Sa-Ma. Thuttham in Thanusu be- 
comes Hi or Pa. When Pa in Thanusu becomes Rural, the Thuttham in Radagam be- 
comes Pa. When Rural commences in Radagam it becomes Pa. When Rural commences 
in Radagam Vilari in Rumbam which is seventh to it becomes Pa. This system can be 
easily understood from the Chakaram. 

. We find, then, that the ganam of the andent Tamilians was by the Sa-Pa and 
the Sa-Ma principles without even the remotest error. Though we had dealt with them 
. in the Vattapalai Chakaram and the details thereon we had to refer to it again here in 
order to emphasise the importance of Sa-Pa or Rural to Hi. 

8. The SwnrnnM obtained whetl once the myeteiry Is cleared. 

J(n tbia sys^, tf Raikilai apiwai* in JKanni it has (he relation of 'Nat|HL 
id .^.irclatimi. o( The in.i^imm wU never agree with Sa, but with Pa in 

Ttouam. lt.willh«Y« 
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In the*same way, Ni in Kanni or Ga will be concordant with the Pa in Rishabam* 
But the Ga or Ni in Simham will not be so. Making mention of such a discordant 
interval in the middle is the cause of the perplexity. He asks us ^b-rlear this doubt. 

Now Kaikilai in Vilari is Kanni. This is seventh Rasi as before. The follow- 
ing Chakaram will help in clearing this. 



Kaikilai in Vilari, DhAi— Ga«. This is the seventh from Kumbam to Kanni. 

Tharam in Kaikilai* Ga 4— N14. This is the seventh from Kanni to Mesham. 

Oolai from Tharam, Ni«— M a^. This is the seventh from Mesham to Viruchigam. 
Thuttham from Oolai, Ma« — Rii. This is the seventh from Viruchigam to Mithunam. 
Vilari from Thuttham, Rit— D ha,. This is the seventh from Mithunam to Magaram. 
Kaikilai from Vilari DHA,^GAf This is the seventh from Magaram to Simham. 



mil 
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By the above method, the five Rasis that had no Swarams in them have Swa- 
rams now. According to the rule Tharam occurs in Kaikilai *’ Swarams were 
obtained by sevenths from Kanni to Mesham. Now if we proceed from Simham where 
Kaikilai was obtained from Vilari we will have 

Tharam in Kaikilai Gas— N i,. This is the seventh from Simham to lieenam. 

Oolai in ’i'haram. Ni,->MAi. This is the seventh from Meenam to Thulam. 

Kural in Oolai Ma, — SA4. This is the seventh from Thulam to Rishabam. 

Hi in Kural Sai— PA 4. This is the seventh from Rishabam to Thanusu. 

Thuttham, in Hi PA4 — Rit. This is the seventh from Thanusu to Kadagam- 

Vilari in Thuttham. Ri«— D ha 4. This is the seventh from Kadagam to Kumbam. 

Kaikilai in Vilari DHA4 — Ga^. This is the seventh from Kumbam to Kanni. 

Tharam in Kaikilai Ga 4— N14. This is the seventh from Kanni to Mesham. 

Now we find that there are 12 Swarams in the 12 Rasis, and that these 
Swarams have been used by the Tamilians. 

We also find that the five Rasis Mesham, Mithunam, Kanni, Viruchigam and 
Magaram mentioned in Vattapalai without any Swarams attached to them have Swarams 
given to them as seen from the system of the change of Alagus for the four kinds 
ofYal. 

Moreover, when one of the two Alagus of Tharam, and two of the four Alagus 
of Kural are held as Kaikilai at the Ahtharakole of the Thara string Tharam becomes 
Kaikilai. When the Alagu left out in the string is added on to the old Vilari, that be- 
comes the Thuttham string. So in accordance with the stanza ** u«r«^0 

noticed above it is clear that ganam was made in the 12 Swarams 

in the 12 Rasis. 

In as much it is said that sU and three are in the relation of Pagai to the stan- 
dard Swaram the Kural, it is clear that the Swaram in the sixth Rasi and that in the 
third Kasi are in such relation. 

On the other hand, if the sixth Rasi is dealt with according to the principle 
that Kaikilai appears in Vilari, Meenam from Simham and Thulam from Meenam will 
result as usual in repetition. According to the proverb ** Just as the green 
bends even when cut down, so each one will have the result of one's intelligence", ^ 
appended a mystery to the Simba Kasi. When this is once understood all doubts will 
vanish. 

g. The n Swarams obtained by the Sa-Ma principle when the mystery 

is cleared. 

Just as the 12 Swarams result by the Sa-Pa principle proceeding by Mvens 
in the same way the 12 Swarama ^re denved from the Sa-Ma principle proceeding by 
fifths. • 
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The following method will clearly show it. 


1. 

SAi-MAg 

Here Thulam is the fifth from Rishabam. 

2. 

MAg-Nij 

1, 

Meenam „ 

Thulam. 

3 - 

Ni“-Ga, 


Simham „ 

Meenam. 

4 * 

Gaj— Dha, 

tt 

Magaram „ 

Simham. 

5 . 

DHAg— Rip 

,» 

Mithunam „ 

Magaram. 

6. 

Rip Ma4 ... 


Viruchigam „ 

Mithunam. 

7 - 

Ma 4 -Nu 

It 

Mesham „ 

Viruchigam. 

8. 

NI4— Ga4 

It 

Kanni „ 

Mesham. 

9 . 

GA4 DhA4 

tt 

Kumbam 

Kanni. 

»6. 

DHA4— RI4 

«i 

Kadagam „ 

Kumbam. 

Il- 

KI4 to Pa4 

t> 

Thanusu „ 

Kadagam. 

ia. 

PA4'— Sa4 

,f 

Rishabam „ 

Thanusu. 


If we do not proceed this way, the progression from Simham will land us in 
difficulties. The Kaikilai in this Simham is in the relation of a Pagai Swaram to Sa. 
In the same way Tharam is in the same relation to Hi in Rishabam. The Kaikilai in 
Kanni is only Tharam (Ga-Ni). The Kural in Kishabam is in the relation of Natpu to Hi 
(Sa-Pa). As it is said that the fourth string is Natpu and as Sa-Ga is very harmonious 
it is clear that the fourth Rasi from the given Rasi is in the relation of Natpu. The 
third from the given Rasi is Pagai. Though it is said that Kaikilai results from Vilari 
the sixth Rasi with the relation of Pagai, it appears that a warning is given that we 
should not get perplexed. 

10.— How the Swarams agree when they are considered after 
the relation of Sa-Ga. 

Kaikilai in the fourth Rasi above is Natpu to Kural in Rishabam. 

Pa in the fourth Rasi above is Natpu to Kaikilai in Simham. 

Vilari in Kumbam in the fourth Rasi above is Natpu to Oolai in Thulam. 

Tharam in Mesham in the fourth Rasi above is Natpu to Hi in Thanusu. 

Thus these Swarams stand in the relation of Sa-Ga. 

Here Pa Ga Sa are exactly in the same relation of Sa Ga Pa. The Sa Ga Pa 
in Rishabam, Kanni and Thanusu are the ascending series, while Pa Ga Sa in Thanusu, 
Simham and Rishabam form the descending series. So we find that the third Rasi from 
the given Swaram is Pagai and that the fourth Rasi is Natpu. It does not follow from 
this that a Swaram has a particular relation in the ascending series and a different one 
in the descending series. 

XI.— How the Swarams agree while they stand in the relation 

ofSa-Ri. . 

It is clearly seen that the Swarams have been harmoniously arranged in 
sevens, fives, fours and twos or with the intervals that occur in Sa-Pa, Sa-Ma, Sa-Ga, 
and Sa-Ri. If we accede that the above Swarams are in concordant relationship, it 
goes without saying that Sa-Dha (sixth) and Sa to Ni (seventh) are also harmonious. 
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•For Sa-Ri has the same relation as Pa-Dha. MA-PAisjust the same. Oolai appear- 
ing in Meenam has the same relation to Sa in Oolai as Sa-Ma. Viiari in Kumbam has 
the same relation to Thuttham in Kadagam. Dha in Kumbam becomes the Swaram in 
the second house to Pa which is concordant with Kural in Rishabam. If the intervals 
for Sa and Pa be rightly arranged first, we may find that the Swarams above them are 
in the same concordant relation. 

The Chakaram showing the order of Swarams commencing from Kural. 



In the above Chakaram we find that there are two strings, Kural aiid Hi, in 
Uishabam. According to the principle that when Kural is taken as Kural it is Sempalai, 
we may find out from the Chakaram, which of the Swarams of the 12 Kasis form the 
seven Swarams along with the Kural commendng from Kural itself. 


T« 
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The string that stands in the Meru is the Kural string. The seven' Swarams 
above this formed of the Swarams in the Rasis twoi fouTf five, seven, nine, eleven, and 
twelve are the seven Swarams which are concordant with the standard string Kural, 
The strings in one, three, six, eight and ten are in the relation of I’agai (enmity) to the 
standard Kural. 

The Chakaram showing the order of Swarams of the Sthayi 
commencing from Hi. 



We may see the order of Swarams of a Stbigri when' Kural -eommoncoa bam , 
Hi from this Chakamm. When Hi is taken as tbr Mmidard ^ w*)fiad that only seven . 
Swarams are concordant trith it. This is knawn as AlWnfialah' . 



Tfci Clilrwi«ilwwli<tt< iwtiwi I— Mitif IwWtf 


The stanza *' She first plajred Kami as Kunl and then made Hi as Kura!*' shows 
that the seven Swarams commencing from Pa formed the Madhya Sthayi or Swarams 
of the Sa<Ma series and that Gaoam on that principle was made by the ancient Tamils. 

It is also seen that the ancient Tamils made Alati in the fourteen Kovais 
having the four Swarams.SA Ri Ga Ma below Hi as Pa Diia Ni Sa, and the Swarams 
Dha Ni Sa above Hi Sa Ri Ga (hard) of the Thara Sthayi. 

The Chakaram Showing the order of Swarams commencing from Oolai. 
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Kural is taken as Kural in Rishabani), we may find which of the la Swarams above the 
Kural agree with it thus producing the seven Swarams oi the octave. 

According to the previous system, here also the five strings namely the first, 
third, sixth, eighth and the tenth stand in the relation of Pagai to Kural. 

We may notice that the . seventh string from the standard or commencing 
Swaram from the Meru is in the relation of Inai, and when that is made the commen- 
cing Swaram and other concordant Swarams calculated from It the Kural or the original 
standard string will come again as a Kilat string. 

The seventh string from Kural in Meru towards the right is in the relation of 
Inai. On the other hard, proceeding leftwards to the standard Kural, the Inai string 
becomes a Kilai string. 

It appears, then, that these Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma principles which make strings 
stand in the relation of Inai and Kilai have been applied as the measurement for 
determining the 12 Swarams of a Sthayi. 

When we notice the fact that the standard string becomes Kilai and Inai, we 
come to the conclusion that each of the 12 Swarams of the octave must be in the rela- 
tion of either Inai or Kilai to every other Swaram. 

To conclude, then, from the words ** Siuopm/DOtti fiMmu 

what has been already said is clear that the seven Palais obtained by the 
principle that Oolai appears in Tharam and Kural in Oolai are the Primary Palais, 
and the five Palais obtained by the principle that 1'haram appears in Kaikilai in Kanni 
and Oolai in Tharam in Mesham, are the secondary Palais. 

12. About the Alakus of the Swarams. 

Silappadikaram gives 22 Alakus for the seven Swarams of Vattapalai thus 
Sa‘ Ri* Ga* Ma” Pa* Dha' Ni“. The author of Sangita Ratnakar gives Sa^ Rf Ga’ Ma^ 
Pa' Dha* Ni* or 22 Alakus. The latter 4-3-2-4-4-3-2 resembles the Alaku system of 
Neythal Yal^where Pa is taken as Kural and nothing more. He does not mention any 
particulars about these either. The Gandhara Gramam he mentions has been banished 
to the celestial regions even during his time I while the Madhyma and Shadja 
Gramams in modern use do not agree with his system. 

Again, if we note his words carefully, we find that some’of the amsams men- 
tioned in Silappadikaram were a sealed book even to him, For though he gives the 
mea«(urements of Swarams as Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma, yet he implies that there should be 
12 Srutis between Sa and Pa and 8 between Sa and Ma. 

We have already noticed in the calculations as regards Dwavimsati Srutis 
that if we divided the Sthayi into 32 parts and ezamine^he Sa-Ma and Sa-Pa as 8 and 
12 Srutis respectively,: we would find that none of the Swarams in'medem use corres- 
pond to that series. In other words it was pointed out that Sa-Ma or the 9th Sruti 
from the given Sv'aram and Sa-Pa or the ijtb Sruti from the given Swaram wilt never 
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correspoiid to the modern Pa and Ma. We have noted in the same breath that when 
we proceed by | or 9 Srutis and f or 13 Srutia at each step, the Sthayi never comes to 
an end. 

On the other hand we see the Swarams proceed regularly in the Sa-Ga or Sa 
Ma or Sa-Pa series and finish the octave perfectly with their, respective measure- 
ments. 


If we had known that such a sound and ancient system had existed already 
we need not have wasted our words. We would have been spared the irregularity of 
using scales having one Swaram in Aroganam and a different one in the Avaroganam. 
We would have been saved from conflicting theories, such as 22 Srutis, 53 Srutis and 
25 Srutis in the- octave. The musical world would not have been in such grave 
doubts. 

Many of the authentic works which elucidated the mysteries of the ancient 
music of South India seem to have disappeared after the age of Silappadikaram. For 
the commentators make remarks which contradict practical music. 

s 

For example, they make remarks which amount to saying that the Inai string 
and the Kilai string are identical. Instead of saying the fifth string, they give five 
series of Swarams which agree with one another as Sa with Ma. Though the idea is 
not incorrect, they say that Kilai is the fifth string and the series are the result of the 
application of the principle Sa*Ma. These are the five series of Swarams obtained by 
proceeding leftwards by the Sa-Ma principle in Vattapalai and none else. The five 
series end with Simham. If we proceed onwards we shall only repeat the Seven 
Swarams but never arrive at the 1 2. 

The other version says that Kilai is the fifth string. This enables us to think 
that Pa, the fifth string, is Kilai. But we have repeatedly said that the other strings 
are deriv ! from Panchamam or the Inai string. So to call this Kilai string also will 
be contradictory. 

In the same manner he says the sixth string is Pagai string. Dha, which is 
sixth from Sa occurs in the seventh Rasi from Rishabam. Dha is to Pa as Thuttham 
is to Kural. Just as Pa is in the relation of Inai string to Sa, so Dah is fnai string to 
Ri. This is the sixth Swaram. It will be contradictory to say that this is Pagai string. 
The sixth Rasi should be in the relation of Pagai. 

In the same manner, the Ga which is the sixth Swaram from Pa is called 
Pagai. We noticed before that the Ga in Simham is not arrived at rightly by the 
Principle of Sa-Pa. It will be just to say that it is Pagai to Vilari. But it is true that 
the Ga and Ni which appear in Simham, the third Rasi, stand in the relation of Pagai to 
Sa and Pa which occur in Rishabam. Those experts who have a thorough knowMge 
of Kamatic music only can know its truth and not others. There are also musicians 
who bold that this Pagai Swaram in the third Rasi is really a Natpu Swaram. This is 
the result of ignorance. If this ignorance is found in the residents of South India 
who practise Kamatic music, we need not be surprised that Sarnga Dev who lived 
very far north bad erred. Just as we said that concordant Swarams according to the 
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Alakus given by him are not in practice at the modern time we also clearly sec that 
the Alakus given by the author of Silappadikaram also do not correspond to the 
Swarams in modern use. 

For examplci Gai the third Swaram» and Dha, the sixth, are in the relation of 
Pagai In other words, as they do not agree with Sa, they are Pagai Swarams. If 
these two fundamental Swarams are to be omitted in an important primary scale, the 
Ragam will be classified not as Sampoorana but as one of the Oudava* 

So it is clear that the Swarams in Vattapalai which stand in a particular 
relation according to the Rasis are the most ancient ones. e could also accept these 
as correct as they correspond exactly to the Swarams in use at the present day. 
Though it is said here that the number of Alakus is 22. when observed closely we 
shall find that it is incorrect and that a different interpretation should be put upon the 
words. 

13. How the 22 Alakus can never completely finish an octave. 

As we see from the Vattapalai Chakarani. attached we get 22 Alakus from 
Thulam to Simham. Kanni is left out. But inasmuch as Simham is sixth house from 
Kumbam we called it Pagai. Fhe relation between Kumbam and Kanni is Inai. So it 
must have the Swaram of the Kanni Rasi. A Swaram with four Alakus in Kaikilai 
should be located there. 

Below it there must be a Swaram with 4 Alakus in Thararo. If so, Vilari 
and Kaikilai which are in the relation of Kilai strings should also have four Alakus 
each. 

Then, Vilari in Kadagam which is in the relation of Kilai string to Kumbam 
will also have four Alakus. Thus each Rasi will have two Alakus. 

In the cycle of 12 Rasis, if two intervals are left out then we might say there 
are only 22 intervals. But they are continued and complete in the calculation. 

Again, Tharam and Oolai in Meenam have two Alakus each. 

Kural and Hi in Rishabam have four Alakus each. The two Alakus in Mesham 
and the two in Rishabam make up the four for Sa. In the same way the two Alakus 
for Pa in Mesham receive two more from Rishabam and go to make up the four for Pa. 
Again, Thuttham obtains its four Alakus from Mithunam and Kadagam with two 
Alakus each. 

Tharam stands with two Alakus in Simham. Kaikilai which stands with two 
Alakus in Kanni above it obtains two Alakus in Simhc.m and four in Kanni. 

j Oolai ends in Thulam with two Alakus and Kural with four in its second 

I Rasi. 

j Pa and Thuttham in Thanusu end with four Alakus in the second rasi. 

I In the same manner Vilari and Kaikilai in Magaram should fiinish with two 

I Alakus each. 

Then Vilari and Kaikilai in Kumbam will finish with four Alakus each. 
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14. Showing the error of the opinion that there are 
Dwavimsati Srutis in the Sthayi. 



Vilari has one Alaku less in the second row in Kadagam which is the fourth 
Rasi commencing from Mesham. On the same principle, the Tharam with two Alakus 
in the second row of Simharo, the fifth Kasi, will not agree with Kaikilai which has 
three Alakus. One of the Alakus should be given to Kanni. Then Kaikilai gets one 
Alaku less in Kanni. VHari and Kaikilai end with three Alakus each in the eleventh 
Rasi or Kumbam. Therefore Kumbam should have one Alaku less in the latter part. 
When we notice, then, that there are two Alakus less in the second and the first rows, 
we find that Alakus are arranged in the Rasi mandalam with intervals between. If 
they are continuous, the two Alakus which are wanting now must go along with the 22. 
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If we take four Alakus each for Vilari and Kaikilai, we will see that all the calculations 
for the Swarams of the Vattapalai are in the relation of Sa-Pa, Sa-Ma and Sa-Ga. 
The Swarams will also be continuous and all doubts removed. 

When we notice the Swarams which are computed to be 24 according to 
Vattapalai and their mode of changing Graham, we find that they had fixed the Srutis 
to be 24, and have made Ganam with one Sruti less in Swarams obtained by the Sa-Pa 
principle, such as Ri Dha. Dha Ga, Ga Ni, Ni Ma, and Pa Ri. In the same way, 
looking at the Alakus we find the very same principle has been adopted for Sa-Ma and 
Sa-Pa. On the other hand, if they had fixed only 22 Srutis, they would never get the 
concordant series by the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma principles but quite a different discordant 
series. 

If the author had not given the system by which the Swarams arc aiTiH^ged 
in the relation of Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma with 12 RasIs of Vattapalai then we might belii'vc the 
statement that there are 22 Alakus in the octave. But he has distinctly stated it. 
Those who try to learn the 22 Srutis will get only perplexed and will never b:‘ able to 
practically realise it. Even if it is practicable, who is here to listen to it ? None even 
in the three mandalams. What shall we say about the Ganam where even the 
fundamental Swarams Sa Ri Ga Ma and Pa are not concordant ? Wc might, perhaps, 
appear to be in the wrong, for Sarnga Dev speaks about 22 Srutis. the ancient Tamil 
works give 22 and many other works have copied the same. 

The Mandara Sthayi proceeds from the heart, the Madhya Sthayi. from the 
Kantam and the Tara Sthayi, from the head. 22 Nadis proceed from each of these 
places. 22 Nadis go across them. And the 22 Srutis proceed from them. These 
are the statements made by the advocates of 32 Srutis, and they may mislead 
many. 

Sound is produced by the current of air passing through the breathing 
apparatus, just as sounds of a high pitch are produced through the small holes, 
and those of a lower pitch through the bigger holes of a Nagasuram, so sounds of 
different pitches are produced from the human throat through the lip, the teeth, the 
tongue, the nostrils, the lower part of the throat, the mouth and the palate with the 
help of air passing through th^rn. But to say that there are 22 Nadis here and 22 
across them and that sound is produced through them is perplexing. Those who never 
tested the truth of this, blindly repeated this and confounded others also. 

Even now, there are some in India who, without understanding the truth, 
have created some wrong theories, fathered them on sages who knew the truth and 
thus are perplexing many. Such perplexities abound in works on Medicine and in 
Puranas. Their presumption is that if their wrong opinions and fables could be called 
' Ahastya's Katakam ' and ** Vyasa's Katakam every one would believe them. 

Knowing that the human embryo is in the womb which is surrounded on all 
sides by water, could Ahastya have made the astounding statement that the child 
absorbs part of the mother's food through an opening on the top of the skull ? He 
knows there is no opening between the top ol' the. skull and the stomach. He compares 
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the body to (he Karunelli tree and the pipe attached to the navel to the side roots. 
The tree is generally fed from the roots and not from the top. Can the sperm which 
is swallowed reach the stomach and be converted into the embryo?!! is not this 
against ail laws of nature ? Such unnatural inferences abound in some of their w<»rks. 

it appears that the cycle of years, as far as the Andam was concerned, was 
calculated by the solar month, and that for the Pindami by tlie lunar month, ft is said 
that by the lunar month calculation the time that the human embryo takes for full 
development is ten months. The lunar month has but 2<S days, 'rhey calculated 
then about 2S days for the whole period — 280 for the 10 lunar months and the 
number .of days between menstruation and conception. On the other hand they speak 
of the p eriod as 300 days calculating 30 days for each solar month and father it upon 
sages ! What ignorance! They blow their big trumpets on the strength of the venerable 
names iif these sages ! 

It seems that llankovadigal wrote the Silappadikaram at a time when the 
glory of the music of South India of the first Ooli had nearly departed. There are 
some points of dilTerence between the commentary of Kavichakravarti Jayankondan* 
who lived 10 centuries after I lankovidigal and that of Adyarkunallar who lived 100 
years later. 

Where he speaks about the four different kinds of Yal, Jayankondan makes 
mention of Ahanilai Marutham. Puranilai Marutham, Arugial Marutham and Perugial 
Marutham and their rules. This shows that the author had somewhat realised the 
extensiveness of the music which then existed. Adyarkunallar has written his 
commentary on the 'musical portion of it closely following his ideas and having his 
words for a basis. Now. Saranga Dev, who lived still 100 years later, takes only the 
22 Alakus of Vattapalai and generates Ragas on the principle of change of Graham 
by shifting the four Srutis of Sa to the left one after the other. He supports his 
number 22 by analogy to what is found inside the human anatomy. The perplexity 
('aused by Vattapalai led him into this error. If he had paid attention to the words 
< ’ of llankovadigal and noted the position of Simham which is the sixth 

house from Kumbami he would have had his position clear. If there is doubt 
ahour Srutis wh.^t will be the fate of music which rests on them V We request our 
noble readers not to think that we are belittling the opinions of our ancient sages. 
The following calculations will make our po.sition clear. 
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X5. Showing how the Swarams will not stand in the relation of Vadi 
and Samvadi and in the right places if 22 Srutis occurred 
in the Vattapalai as follows : — 



How the Alakus occui for the Sapta Swarams. 

He gives the numbers of Al jkus or the numbers for Srutis as Sa', Ri', Ga\ 
Ma*, Pa', Dha and Ni\ According to tbr abovr calculation Kural appears in Oolai 
(Ma* Sa') or Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa. In the same way if we put down the series Sa*-Pa‘, 
Pa'-Ri', Ri'-Dha', Dha-Ga" and GA*-Nr and add up their Alakus we shall see 
the truth of what we say. 1'he following Table will shew that Ni Sa Ri Ga Ma has 
13 Alakus. 
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first four rows and the sixth row end with 13 Srutis each, but the 
fifth ends with 12 and the seventh with ii only. 

rhis is the calculation for 22 Srutis in the octave. Here there are 13 Srutis 
in the five rows from the given Swarams on the principle of Sa-Pa. But in the fifth 
and the seventh rows, there is one sruti and two Srutis less respectively. 

We have already noted the words, * «r!L;f?iu j^jr^ (§»«/? GiusSrjiSs) |iiihi9C0iJu4 
Gii.r.5 (he must possess the knowledge to discriminate the perfect con- 

cord of Rural and Hi, Strings). Will such an expert give up one Sruti in one, and two 
.Srutis in another ^ and have Ri-Dn.\ 1 1 in one, Ga-Ni, 12 in another and Sa-Pa thirteen 
in a third ? lie will never have it. 

16. The Swarams will not stand in the relation of Vadi and Samvadi 
and will not have the right calculations according to the system 
of Dwavimsati Srutis of Sarnga Dev. 

Just as we proved that the Alaku system was wrong in Vattapalai, we find the 
same here also. The system 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2 resembles the system of Neythal Yal 
which is obtained when Hi is made Rural in Thanusu Rasi in Vattapalai. We have 
stated this before. This stands as Hi to the Rural in Ri.shabam. We have also noted be- 
fore that they had the Mandara Sthayi from Rural up to Hi, the Madhaya Sthayi from 
Hi in Thanusu up to Oolai in i'hulam, the Thara Sthayi from Hi to Meenam above, 
and sang the 14 Rovais. This appears to be the Panchama Sruti. We find it in use 
even now. Saranga Dev calls this Shadja gramam and proceeds to give the Alaku 
system. He calls the Swarams that occur in Neythal Yal in Vattapalai, namely, Pa' 
Dma" Nr Sa Ri Ga’ Ma" and their Alakus, by the name ofShadja Gramam. We must 
be thankful that Sarnga Dev agrees with us at least in this point, namely the Alaku 
system of one of the Yals in V' attapalai. We are led to believe that the Alaku system 
of Vattapalai and its Yals were getting out of use during his time. The following table 
gives his Alaku system. 
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lust as we get Thuttham in l)i, and Vilari in Thuttham by the Vattapalai. the 
series Pa Ri, Ri Dha, Dha Ga, Ga Ni, Ni Ma, Ma Sa and Sa Pa are derived as V'adi 
and Samvadi Swarams. b^acli of these should have 13 Srutis. On the other hand the 
first series Pa Ri gets 12 Srutis while the third, Diia Ga gets only ii. How can this be 
justified? (f Saranga Dev was quite sure about his position, will he not have given 
some explanation for the discrepancy ? He had said that if 12 and 8 Alakus occurred 
between two Swarams which were tho beginning and the end they stood in the relation 
of Vadi and Samvadi. But when the scries obtain 10 and 1 1 Srutis, excluding the 
commencing and the ending Swarams. how could they be concordant ? We find by 
the Alaku system given above that such a discordant Thuttham and Kaikilai occur in 
the ascending as well as the descending series. It is clearly seen that this has been 
written without understanding the mystery contained in the Vattapalai system of the 
ancient Tamils. 

It is seen that the ancient 'I'amils had Swarams in the 12 Rasis, in the 12 
Palais and in the 7 Swarams taking for granted that the sevmth string was Inai. the 
sixth Pagai, the fifth Kilai and the fourth Natpu. 1 'hey have declaied the Srutis 
to be 22 knowing the mystery of it, whereas .Sariig i Dev has bbndly stated that the 
Srutis are 22. 
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ly. The Alaku system for Srutis when they are concordant as 

Vadi and Samvadi. 

Let us now see how they should be. As we saw in the previous Vattapalai 
ChakaranOi if the Alakus of the two strings Kaikilai and Vilari be taken as 4 each in- 
stead of 3, the regularity and uniformity of the series is secured. It can be seen from 
the following 1'able : — 


III 



Here we see that each series obtains 14 Alakus. I'his is the sum total of the 
Kasis which stand in the relation of Sa Pa. We noted before that each Rasi should 
have J Alakus or 34 Alakus in all. This is just the same. Perhaps Sarnga Dev did 
not understand this clearly and said there ought to be 12 Srutis between the commenc- 
ing and the ending Swai ams ? The six Rasis between get the 1 3 Alakus. 

Again he gave 8 Alakus between Sa and Ma. This also means 8 Alakus for 4 
Rasis between the commencing and the ending Rasiv. But it is clear that one Alaku in 
a Rasi has not been added. If added, we will get 34 Alakus in all with 14 for Sa*Pa 
and 10 for Sa-M a. We shall find that all the Swarams are perfectly concordant with 
one another by this system. We noted before that KaikilaLin Simham of the Vatta- 
palai series of the ancient Tamils should be properly placed in Kanni and it has the 
relation of Sa-Pa and Sa-M a. When that doubt is cleared and when the Swarams are 
obtained by the Sa-Pa principle we shall see that series (Sa-Ma) ends in the Meenam 
Rasi which was also the commencement. 

z8. How aa Srutis were in use in the Sthayi. 

Then, we shall find that the two Swarams, Rural and Hi, have two Alakus 
each and the other five Swarams* four Alakus each. This is how matters stand when 
the mystery in Vattapalai is explained. It is clear, that in ancient times the 34 Alakus 
were sung as the 24 Srutis. It is also clear that they lessened a quarter in each of 
those Swarams or one Alaku, but in a single Aroganam and Avaroganam as a whole 
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they had lessened two Alakus. So it is incorrect to lay stress upon the fact that 22 
Alakus are mentioned in ancient works ignoring altogether the calculations for Vatta- 
palai and the 24 Alakus of a Sthayi. The division ol the octave into 22 had confounded 
many people. We noticed before how deeply this idea had taken root. 

From the Vattapalai Chakaram we learn the Sapta Swararns, the two half 
Swarams of each of Ki, Ga, Ma» Dha and Ni, the seven and thv 12 Swarams on the 
wholei the calculation by which each of the 12 Swarams have 2 Alakus, and how the 
24 Alakus are distributed among the Srutis. We also understand that Ganam was made 
in the 24 Srutis with one Alaku less in the seventh and the fifth Rasis which occur by 
the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma systems. 

It was a custom to make Ganam with one Alaku less in a Swarain occurring at 
the Poorvabagam ijiascaie, and with one Alaku less in a Swarani occurring in Ootara- 
bagam. It is this that led them to say that there are 22 Srutis in the octave, but they 
have not said that there are only 22 in the octave. Further details may be seen from 
the Chakaram attached. 

According to the statement that Kaikilai should appear in Vilari there must 
be a Kaikilai with* four Alakus in Kanni» which is the seventh Kasi from Kumbam. In 
Simham there must be a Kaikilai with two Alakus seeing that the Kaikilai in Simham 
which is the sixth Kasi from Kumbam is Pagai to Panchamam. The Kaikilai in Kanni 
gives five more Swarams by the Sa-Pa system and the 12 Swarams of the Sthayi. 
These are the 12 Swarams which we sing and hear at the present day. These are 
the very Swarams used by Madhavi with great pleasure. These were the seven 
Swarams arranged in the Sakota Yal after the Sa*Pa and the Sa-Ma principles. The 
fourteen Kovais or fourteen Swarams which are divided from these 12 Swarams in 
the Mandara, Madhya and Tara Sthayi is belong to Ayapalai. 

To play music in the 24 Alakus is the Ganam for men. To lessen two Alakus 
out of the 24 appears to be the Vattapalai. It does not mean that all the 22 Srutis occur 
in one and the same Ragam. The one Alaku, obtained when the Sthayi is divided into 
24, is lessened tor the two out of the seven Swarams wiiich stand in the relation of 
Vadi and Samvadi. while the other five are sung according to the Rasi. It is clear that 
they had the 12 Swarams as the basis, and lessened one .Alaku in the Poorvabagam or 
Sa Pa, and another in the Ootarabagam or Pa Sa. I'hv Vattapalai and its rules were 
given to make clear which of the Swarams of the Scale bad lesser Alakus when they 
mentioned the number 2a, they emphasised the fact that a Sthayi should not be divided 
into 22 patta. So they also gave the Rasi Mandalam with 1 j compartments and at the 
same time the Sa Pa and the Sa Ma principles. 

We have repeatedly pointed out so that every one may clearly see that in the 
Rail Mandalam 7, 5, 4 and 2 Rasis stand concordant on the principle of Sa Pa, Sa Ma, 
Sa Ga and Sa Ri respectively, 'i'hose who understand tip.s will never say there are 
22 Srutis or 35 or 53 Srutis in the Sthayi. We may in the second book that in the 
Sa Pa and Sa Ma aeries occurring in the Poorvabagam and Ootarabagam there shall 
be an Alaku less and how excellent that system \%, Wc have omitted them here as 
they have to be spoken in detail. 
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if we reject the system of 24 Alakus according to Vattapalai and acc^ept the 
theory of 22 Alakus, we shall never get even a single Swaram on the principles of 
Sa Pa or Sa Ma. 

The following Chakaram shows the series of 22 Alakus commencing from 

Mesham. 

Here, the series commencing from Sa is given in the second inner circle, and 
that which commences from Pa rn the thi^d. We find here that Mesham and Rishabam 
have 4 Alakus each and stand in the relation of KuraMli or Sa Pa. 

In Kadagam we see Thuttham having 4 Alakus whereas Vilari has only 3. 
I'he second Alaku of Tharam ends in the first half of Simham and Kaikilai ends with the 
third Alaku in the first half of Kanni. Oolai with 2 Alakus and Rural with 4, end in 
the first half of Thulam. Hi and Thutham with 4 Alakus each end in the first half of 
THhnusu. We might also see that in Magaram, Vilari and Kaikilai end with 
3 Alakus each, and Tharam and Oolai with 2 Alakus each in Kumbam. 

1 'he two Alakus of Meenam are not found in either of the circles. We see 
that no two Swarams in the relation of Sa Pa can exist in this compartment. 

For, unless Rural and Hi in Rishabam end in the second Alaku of Thanusu they 
will never have the relation of Sa Pa and Pa Ri. But as they end in the first Alaku of 
Thanusu, Sa Pa has one Alaku less. 

In the same manner. If the secondary relation of Sa Ma and Pa Sa should 
result from Rishabam there should be 5 Rasis complete above Rishabam. On the other 
hand, the Oolai and Rural whjch should occur in the second Alaku of Thulam occur 
in the first. In this way eight Alakus occur between Sa and Ma and t 2 between 
Sa and Pa. 

Though we find this agreeing with the theory of Sarnga Dev that there should 
be 8 and 12 Srutis between two Swarams, yet we have seen in detail that they dp hot 
stand in the relation of Sa Pa or Sa Ma. We glso noted that this will be quite 
contrary to the rules of South Indian Music. 
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19. If we arrange the series of ai Srutis in a Raaimandalam, the 
Sapta Swarams derived will never satisfy the principle that Oolai 
must appear in Tharam, and Kural in Oolai according to the 
system of Vattspalai. 

The fallowing Chakaram shews the calculation of the 33 Alakus commencing 
from Mesham. 
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I'he ancient ramil works distinctly state that concordant Swarams should 
satisfy the theory that Oolai should appear in I haram. But such concordance will never 
be found here. For. I haram, which should end in Meenam. ends in Kumbam. Kanni is 
the seventh place for Kumbam by the principle of Sa Pa. Instead of the Oolai 
commencinfT from here it ends in the first AInku of riuilam. This has one Alaku more 
than what it outrht to have. 

Again contrary to the principle that Oolai should appear in Kural, the Oolai 
ends in Kumbam instead of Meenam. Th(‘ Oolai which should end in the second 
Alaku of rhulam inasmuch as it commenced in the first Alaku. does not do so, so we 
should say that here also there is an Alaku less. Just as Oolai does not agree with 
the Kural which commi nci -s from Kishabam (Sa-Ma), the Oolai which stands in 'Fhulam 
will also be discordant. If there is no agreement even in the fundamental principles 
of Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma, how could other concords exist among the Swarams ? 

We noticed in the lirst tabic on page 596 that there could be no concord between 
Ri (iA Ma Pa Dma, CIa Ma Pa Diia Ni and Ma Pa Diia Ni Sa as they have 12, ii and 
13 Srutis respectively. Wc see from Vattapalai that such a discordant system was 
never made mention of by the ancients in South India. 

just a.s the .system ofSarnga Dev will never agree with Karnatic music, it 
will be found that it can never agree with any other existing system. 

We see plainly that the 1 'amils had 24 Alakus for the 12 Swarams, and having 
arranged them by the S.\-Pa and the Sa-a.*a principles they have made their ganam 
with two .\lakns less. 

Because Sarnga Dev failed to ur ^ erstand the location of the 22 Srutis when 
ganam was made with 2 Alakus less, arc] vas mystified with the ancient work which 
declared that Kaikilai .should appear in he gave his own interpretation of it and 

brought out his work. 

Others, thinking that the beauty of their music was due to the 22 Srutis, 
began to examine it. Kven though they knew there was not the slightest agreement 
between the music of South India based on concordant Swarams like Sa Ga, Sa-Ma 
and Sa-Pa and other music, they wanted to support the theory of Sarnga Dev by 
introducing small Srutis between the intervals as they pleased. If even those who are 
traditional experts in Karnatic music arc taken in by this fancy theory need we say 
about others ? We know from our experience that the concordant Swarams of 
Vattapalai were the ones used by our ancestors. 

What can we say about people who deny the truth ? They try to hide the big 
pumpkin inside their plate of rice ! They are blind like the brother-in-law who caught 
bold of the supposed man inside the drum ! (Two villagers who had never seen the 
drum thought there was a man inside making the noise. So put their hands in and 
caught hold of each other's hands and each cried ^ut he had caught the man inside the 
drum 1 ) We can only hugh at such people I 

We shall notice later that minuter Srutis than these are also used in the 
ganam of South India. 


How the Ttmils mg Grthtswirtm. 
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20. How the Tamils sang Grahaswaram. 

We have noted till now how the ancient Tamils were etticient in Isai I'amil, 
how they made ganam in Swarams which had the relation of Sa-Pa, Sa-Ma, Sa-Ga 
and Sa-Hi, how they divided a Sthayi into 12 corresponding to the 12 compartments of 
the Zodiac, how they had made ganam in the 7 Swarams out of the 12 and how in two 
of those Swarams which stand in the relation of Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma they made ganam 
with an Alaku less 

We have also noted that, conseqiicj: !y, only 7 Swarams were useJ in the 
ganam, that they were divided into 12 whicli s.ood in the relation of Inai, Kilai, Natpu 
and Pagai and that these 12 iiad two iVlaku ichor 24 in all. We have also noted 
that if there were 22 Srutis in the octave thei* r.fic.dalions would never satisfy the 
rules of Vadt an*l Samvadi, how the series w uld nevi i -coim* ti» a liuish in the Zodiac, 
how the system is entirely wrong and how the adviuMlcs «»f ^2 Srutis had erred 
because they failed to understand ti'ie meaning of the I'amil works. We havi' also 
seen how Sarnga Dev makes mention of Neythal Yal only out of the 4 Vais as 1 

Shadjagramam whose Alakus are 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3. 2 and even there the Swaranr.s do not H 

satisfy the principle of Vadi and Samvadi as in some cases there arc 1 1 and ; 2 Srutis 1 

instead of 13. We have seen how his tlieory will never suit Karnatic musi<‘ and how p 

not a single Swaram on the principle of S.\-Pa and Sa-Ma could be found in it. i 

We r<iund on page 41.S of the .Second Part how they gave many caleulatioriS f 

contradicting one another and many measuixsments which wen* never uniform I he 
Tamils have divided the Sthayi into 24 parts and made ganam in iliem for many 

thousand years, with two Alakus less. We also noted that the Tamils, after the j 

destruction of the major portion of the*r habitation, and after the deslrnetion of South ; 

Madura and Kapatapuram declined in their status Many of the Kalais used in them 
became obsolete owing to absence of patronage. Kven the few that remained owing 
to want of practice were given up as beyond comprehension. When sm h was the 
condition of affcii IS Bharata in the 5th Century and Sarnga Dev iri the 13th bec ame 
the chief writers on music. ’ 

Kver since the advent of their works the theory of 22 Srutis lifted up its head. 
However , people of understanding, vho found the theory to contradict science and 
practice, raised objections and began to argue against it. Many works were written. 

They were all conflicting in their opinions. Phey found that their opinions could 
never be uniform unless the Ghandara Gramam which was sent up to the celestial 
regions was brought down once more ! They were further discouraged by the saying 
of Sarnga Dev that the Srutis may be r, 2, 3- 4^ 9» and Srutis may be innumera- 
ble. 1'hus the strife came to an end. 

Though we have repeatedly said that the theory of 22 Srutis was the result 
of not having clearly understood the mystery contained in ancient Isai Pamil. we have 
also said that the series was not practicable for singing Grahaswaram. I'he ancient 
Tamils used the 12 Palais or 12 Swarams in their ganam. In the process of singing 
Grahaswaram they shifted the Swarams with 2 Alakus each and not the single Alaku 

i 
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of the series 24. We may see from the following ext'*act that Grahaswaram was used 
only for the 12 Swarains. We know that a ganam which does not admit of Graha- 
swaram is imperfect. So, in examining Srutis, if we could find out in what 
relationship the Swarams stood while Grahaswaram was sung, we shall get clear of 
the doubt about Dwavimsati Srutis. 

One or two points about Grahaswaram are mentioned below * 

Silappadikaram, Aroompathavoorai Page 55. 

** (iP^CUITa. fiJUL-UUSko 

Lorr([^ioGu(r{p 

C^CsfrCoNTwr iDiL.drd^^-(Slp 
Qeu^fnfi uLffirn Gmcdbrorfa 

afi0 i 6 a)aau 9 pn)|pa arrow 

^jpiQutM iMlL-tA ^jpi urjpimm 3 ^ps^ih 

Q/iGi0ior« 

mm a-m Q^pmme^ih tmia^mi€otrs giQffm^mmm 2^ ^ Sflgmmmmm ititmr^ 2fi Q^mQfpd^ 

miL.(2imjh(s n^9tfim^ ^9iu (ipUosm 4-ggti mrm^ j^gmmmmm tmQ(gmr^ jfimioQm ^mm 
Spfimiirm^ off ^Mmtrmjpi jjtf 9 mMmfifmmaSm afidKim ^wQm 

«1^0d0iA s(^fi SmfLujKm^f QitiQj^mirm Qmrmra Qp0m Otm^uh S^fffiliuwm glpmSUm 

ma.-^ti mito(]^m/D(Iiu srmkmffm sirmMuu(Bii «r.^. 

Describe a circle, draw two radii across it from east to west and two ethers 
from north to south intersecting thc\ first two. Draw four radii in the four corners 
.south east, south west, north west and north east. These should stand in the 
corners without intercepting the main radii. Let Rishabam be placed in the east and 
so the 12 compartments from Rishabam up to Mesham proceeding towards the right 
can be obtained. 

** apaua iDmhoPsfriP Mai 

^orinr^ pirn losoni^pciTntfa 
fiirdbOairp i?lhriusio 

6U0CUS fiUi€B)|piScBr lomh '* 

(®^) S^u00m mfimi^mPfim 0m§Q0im, st^00m 

0afi9m 0^000^, mmmBhm^a ir.jr. 

Hi will stand in Rishabam, Vilari in Karkadagam, Tharam in Simham, Kuril 
in Thulam, Thuttham in Thanusu, Kaikilai in Kumbiui and Coiai in Meenam. 

fl 9 |p oDiitfSarOuj ^(huio 
uiPaj €t|cs>^i&Br(o ufrcw^ojllffrinii 
Qftnd)Qco a^aL^aib Omijlmoioi^ 

G^ed)Oio i^oijnhiSf) imo/’ 

(iHr) 

0gga jjtdl •Ml mUmmugm adtjgm. 



Htw tie Ttnlii (b^huwanii. 


S)iJUi^ cr(^ MffULimhttf Omtm^iut ' vmp vq^ Qutmmhrit^ih VQ^ «jri0 

uwiQ jfmk^ MgiiLi Hp^fi • • • 

Kural stands in Thulani» Thuttham in Thanusu, Kaikilai in Kumbam» Oolai 
in Meenam* Tharam in Simham> Hi in Rishabahi and Vilari in Kadagam in a serial order 

Thus the seven strings were arranged, the seven damsels in ' cr(^ ikrm 
Osrm^iur * were made seven strings and they were placed where the strings were • • * 

Silappadikaram, Aiychiarkuravai Page 398. 

o9L.(ipoD(p lOffm 

a|6B)^tt96fR ffCioor 

C«siJ0Br(9.aj GuiuCas " 

0^6v msuan Qfig^anms ffippui, m* 0 ^, •Ltutp, 

prgQuMb. ^Qiirs^ StQw m 9 l 1 c. QuujQg uurpfi €iS(gM^ii QuujQffms> 

On the east, the Kural string was made the first string followed l>y Thuttham, 
Kaikilai, Ooiai, ili, Vilari and Tharam* These are the seven names given and these 
are the names appreciated by damsels. 

LoniijQi GsoTbor^dr o$|pd)GeudT8ai 
Gssrsk^g sifWi^<^.%ip-iu(fttJLo«evr 
iS^drtorojrr GukSor^juGfirrmr Lo{poP|piuirir 

(ipsirtorajfT Giawr^ff^okr (tponip " 

•iwg* 

•* utiiu«uGorsir0dr («ir.u#iGarcar(ydr 0^Siu; lapmp £)a8 

Mtiimu ; gtpppmp \ ^pmpu Gu«r«Swtf momsQhr tLmtp tSmifl pnt 

She called Kural by the name of Mayavan, the Ili string was called Vellai 
Ayavan ; Thuttham she (the shepherdess) called Pingai and the rest of the damsels were 
called Kaikilai, Oolai, Vilari and 1'haram. * 

** uMiuisudr l^entTiT ^trg(!pu» 

niird)Gcudr8Br lirn ($00)90410 €i9ot#04Ki 

oasoMkr mw^Aomokr 

** Uiiiuaidrji *' — tarfuMmmp ^tmgumuu iSmUmmwm G#/ ; 

u9oQpmfw9iu 9 9 Amu Q*9 Bmjom ; MiGtOr QmmQimp afikf 

^LjLiudgQu \ (!pi99pu99iup9t^^^0 gmiuud^Qu Sm(^m gSmS.** 

Thuttham and Tharam stood along with Kural or Mathavan ; Oolai and Vilari 
stood along with Ili or Paladevar ; the string Kaikilai stood to the left of Pingai, while 
Vilari stood to the right of Tharam or Munthei* 


First, bow the Orahaswaram was sung in a Sthayi by 
Kilai Swarams only. 

The Chaktram Showing how the Swarama occur leftwards from Tholam. 



Silappadikaram, Aychlarkuravai Page 406. 

Omui m^joChjCl^ yrnian tMrftr Qhu^^ 

Smprn; QmAhmuwmMmmjg Qufuk gi,^xn‘i,, a#dwuAI#f 

sBwA^ Mpm ; oMiMr Ojusirgg mrikj iSflrti»d0 ^Ljjuim^^ ; (|pa«M Ouarggis 0gg 

mmuudm^O0 offwid 





uttham Ri 


Kaikilai Ga 


Oelai Ma 


Vilari Dha 


Name of 
seven Puns. 

The order in which the seven stood. 

Mayavan 

1 Thuttham and I haram stand on either side 
J of the Kural string called Mayava as Ni Sa Ri 

Pingai ' 


Kaikilai 

1 Kaikilai stood to the left of Pinnai as Ni Sa 
TRiGa 

Oaiai 


Paladevar 

1 Oolai and Vilari stood by the side of Paladeva 
for Vellayavan or Hi string as Ma Pa Dha 

Vilari 

1 Vilari stood to the right of Munthei or Tharam 
j as Ma Pa Dha Ni 

Tharam 



Thuttbam or Pingai and Tharam stood on either side of the string Kural which 
is called Mayavan ; Oolai and Vilari stood on either side of Hi or Vellai-Ayavan ; the 
string Kaikilai stood to the left of the string called Pingai ; Vilari stood to the right of 
the Thara string called Munthei. 

When we note the above Sootrams and their exposition, we find that the 
sons of the soil Mullai styled Kural Mayavan and Hi Vellai to suit their own soili 
made the seven puns into seven strings, arranged them on the strings on the principle 
of Vadi and Samvadi, made ganam thereon and danced linking their hands. 

The term Aychiar distinctly points to the sons of the Mullai soil whose 
occupation is to tend cattle. 

Pie also gives the system by which the Swarams arrange themselves into Inai 
and Kilai to the given string when the Kural commences in the Kudam (east) and 
proceeds leftwards. 

SUappadikaram. Arangetukathai Page 64. 

0f«iw ai Oattafcr uftli-ra 

trtkuQgffHh ^u^mtdig^ mguSbgggk^w^msi ; 

^ crdru0 uittni 

•iiiA(ipiA ePpfii 
OiaA^A caoab Ogahu 

The term * Kuravei ’ means the dancing of seven, eight or nine persons with 
their hands linked singing a song whose subject is either love or victory. 

From the above we see that they styled Sa, Mayavan ; Ri, Pingai ; Ga, 
Kaikilai ; Ma^ Oolai ; Pa, Vellai ; Dua Villari and Ni, Tharam. I'huttham and Tharam 
stoo4 by the side of Kural or Mayavan ** means Ni and Ki stood on either side of Sa or 
Mayavan as Ni Sa Ki. Oolai and Vilari stood by the side of Paladeva '* means that 
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Ma and Diia stood on either side of Hi or Ma Pa Dha. Kaikilai stood to the left of 
Thuttham or Ni Sa Ri became Ni Sa Hi Ga. Vilari stood to the right of Tharam or 
Munthei. This is Ma Pa Dha Ni. This shows that he means the two series Ni Sa 
R i Ga and Ma Pa Dha Ni should be identical. Ni Ma should be identical with Sa Pa, 
Ri Dha and Ga Ni. The intervals between the series Ni Sa Ri Ga should be equal 
and identical with those between Ma Pa Dha Ni. Thus we see that they satisfy the 
principle of Rural Oolai. 

For the two series Ni Sa Ri Ga and Ma Pa Dha Ni form the ascending series 
Ni Sa Ri Ga MA Pa Dha Ni. Here, according to the principle that Oolai must appear 
in Thkram, Ma is derived from the Ni of the first series. According to the 
principle that Rural appears in Oolai, Ma, the first Swaram of the second scries 
is derived from Ni of the first series. In the same manner, Hi should be 
derived from Kural. Thuttham from Hi, Vilari from rhuttham, Kaikilai from 
Vilari and 'I'haram from Raikilai. In other words, the couples Ni-Ma, Ma-Sa, Sa-Pa 
Pa-Ri, Ki-Dha, Diia-Ga and Ga-Ni should stand concordant in the relation of Shadjam 
and Madhymam. Proceeding leftwards these same became Kilai strings. We see that 
only Swarams so derived occur as Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni in a Sthayi. In other 
words Swarams which do not satisfy the Sa-Ma principle are never concordant. 

Just as Kaikilai was mentioned to stand to the left of the series Ni Sa Rh 
from the fact that Vilari is mentioned to stand to the right of Tharam or Munthei in the 
series Ma Pa Dha, we see that lliAram added to Ma Pa Dha becomes Ma 
Pa Dha Ni. Thus the Aroganam Ni Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni and the 
Avaroganam Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Ri Sa Ni are complete. We are reminded 
here of the song of little girls when they have their Kanni saying “ Eight 
persons for a Vattam, but if there is one less we shall have nnttam (or loss)’* Just as 
little girls stand in a circle and join their hands two by two and dance, the series Ni 
Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni not only suited repetition one after another but was also 
suitable for singing them to the exclusion of one or more Swarams. We do not mean 
that these two series were repeatedly sung by the two sides. But if one side sang Ma 
Pa Dha Ni the other side echoed by singing Ni Sa Ri Ga, and if one side repeated 
Ma Pa Dha, the other side said Ni Sa Ri and Sa Ri Ga was, answered by Pa Dha Ni 
and so on in different ways. I'hough the habit of varying Swarams is extant at 
present, experts who sing Pallavi now never sing the Inai Kilai (Vadi Samvadi) 
Swarams within the Sthayi. But they sing the higher notes in the lower octave. This 
seems to have been very comm<m among the sons of the Mullai soil in the ancient 
Tamil country. 

The words ** ” indicate that if you proceed 

from the west it is towards the right and if you proceed from the east it is towards the 
left. In other words, if wc proceed from Rishabam to Mithunam and Kadagam etc., it is 
rightwards, and it is leftwards if we begin from Thulam and go towards Kanni, 
Simham, Kadagam etc. Astrology says that the Rasis Mesham, Rishabam and Mithunam 
are those of the east and that Thulam, Viruchigam and Thanusu belong to the west. 


Homt the OnhuwinM wis umf li « Sthayl by Kilai Swinuii ealy. 


From the above Chakram we see that according to this system the Swarams 
commence from Rishaba Rasi (Taurus) and go towards the right as Sa Ri Ga Ma in 
Aroganxim* while they proceed leftwards beginning from Thulam (Libra) in tbe same 
order Sa Ki Ga Ma. Here the order of Swarams is given when Kural commences in the 
Oolai of Thulam (Libra) and proceeds leftwards. Here we see that this series Ni Sa Ri 
stand on either side of the Kural which appears in Thulam (Libra) and Kaikilai to its left. 
After this we find !li in Mecnam (Pisces) and tbe Swarams Dha Ma on either side, 
thus forming the series Ma Pa Dha. From the words ‘ Vilari stood to the right of 
Tharam ’ the series Ma Pa Dha became Ma Pa Dha Ni. In the series Ni Sa Ri Ga, 
Tharam is the first Swaram. If the same series are repeated in Aroganam then a 
Sthayi is complete. So he says that Vilari stood to the right of Tharam because 
he wanted the Ni which was the first Swaram of the first series to become the last 
Swaram of the second series. According to this system when the series Sa Ri Ga 
Ma Pa Dha Ni proceeds leftwards it is Aroganam while Nt Dha Pa Ma Ga Ri Sa 
when it proceeds rightwards it is Avaroganam. He also says it in another form by 
mentioning that the Swarams proceeding leftwards are of a higher pitch, while they 
are of a lower pitch proceeding rightwards. 

Silappadikaram Arangatukathal, Page 94. 

‘«ujfT|p( 0 in|p uirku u9L.(ip68>|p 

Qjo)(^oop Gioo9uj 

OiMSiumiih QsirtfLUuffho a/w 

Qpmp uirc.uudiSQicmfrmirS'** crab jv aL^uutl®ar«r^. 

In the Val Aroompalai and other Palais proceeding leftwards produce notes of 
a lower pitch while in the Kiilal (or Flute) Kodipalai and others proceeding leftwards 
produce tones of a lower pitch. 

Here we see that rom Kodipalai where Oolai is Kural the series Sa Ni Dha 
Pa Ma Ga Ri Sa results towards the right. Here ne says that towards the right the 
sounds decrease in pitch, riiis is so far as the Kulal is concerned. The same, pro- 
ceeding leftwards, becomes the Aroganam. He calls the Aroganam going leftwards as 
decreasing in pitch. This shows that the ancient Tamils put the Val on the ground 
with its belly downwards and played on it. I'hus the Swarams decreased in pitch as 
one proceeded upwards towards the left in the Yal, while on the Kulal the Swaniros 
decrease towards the right and increase in pitch towards the left. 

We know from experience that in the Kulal the ascending scale proceeds to- 
wards the left whereas in the Yal it is towards the right. 'Fhe Yal which in ancient 
times was known as, ' 0§ibm^ oidro |^moi aiii|’' (tbe celebrated Yal where God 
lived and which possesed a mellifluous tone) and held in the highest esteem by tbe 
Tamils has lost its very name and has now ^come tbe Veena. The erect position in 
which the Yal was held when played made the actions, and 

possible, but the modern way of making it lie down makes such actions very difficult. 
The ancient 1 amils were capable of many excellent devices in playing without even 
looking at the instrument. This was very common aniong them and even at the present 
day we see such glimpses of them in the playing of M.R.Ry. Sri Venkataramana Doss 
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Avergi .1 of Vijianagaram. But what we see most at the present day is that though the 
Swarasthanams are clearly marked and though they have the instrument on their own 
lap, only false Swarams are heard most ! 

How Orahaswaram was sung in the three Sthayis with Inai 

Swarams. 

Silappadikaram Aychiarkuravai, Page 407. 

** lotra oPefPom « 

€uvdr(ipeB)()( 3 iu ajo^ius-a^fftoPcuir 

eS&if iStg-uun evTajoBrilLSdr 
ij‘<5r6B>]p«Dajij unilQL.(|y ufretr ” 

u)j|G^t4ff «u)diai.iBiaiii : 

(^-dr) uirLLQL^QsOmpmm MHiinf ui^mgiMs g)«^iudrgpf Mgiin 

mif opmpiQiu ngthu tSmrfimug^ih lai^gtgtMsu iSi$.sSmrpmtm 

^drcTLlq ifgiitugQiu Mgihufiumuligu ufigguurQQmaffmr,** 

l ie gives the compass for the three Sthayis Mandham, Oocham and Samam 
(soft, hard and middling). 

Commvul The damsel who commences the singing takes the Rural string as 
the beginning of Mandara string, the lii string as the Madhya string and the Thuttham 
string as the hard string and the Vilari. The damsel who commences next with the 
Mandara string coAimences from the Natpii string (»r 'rhuttham and keeps in 
« concordance with the first. 

From the above sootram and its comment we see that instructions are given 
how the series of Swarams should be sung in Mandara, Oocha and Sama Sthayis. The 
words 0jrAi " imply that from Rural in Rishabam to Hi in Dhanus it 

is Mandara Sthayi, the Rural commencing from Hi in Dhanus up to the next Dhanus 
it is the Madhya Sthayi and from that up to Meenam it is 'fara .Sthuyi. This he calls 
mgmQfimp or proceeding rightwards. 

Modern Name Mandara Sthayi. 

• Ancient Tamil Name. { 

Sa, Ki, Ga, Ma. 

i Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni. Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Diia Ni. Sa Ki Ga. 

Here, the first series Sa Ri Ga Ma are the nptes of the Mandara Sthayi where 
Rural is of a low pitch. The series Pa Diia Ni Sa' ki Ga Ma are the Madhya Sthayi 
where Hi is of a middling pitch. Pa Dha Ni arc notes of the Tara Sthayi or very high 
pitch. These series oi'cur in Vattapalai in two cycles beginning from Rishabam. The 
same has been called the 14 Kovais in many places. It is clear that the complete 
Sant'haram of a ragam was possible in these* 14 Swarams in the three Sthayis— Mandara, 


Madhya Sthayi 

Samam. 

Middling. 

K Dha Nj Sa Ri Ga Ma. 


'lara Sthayi. 

High Pitch. 
Ootcham. 

Pa Dha Ni. 
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Madhya and Tara — , that the Tamils adopted this system and that even Graha Swaram 
was sung within these 14 Swarams. When these 14 Kovais occurring in the three 
Sthayis are transferred to Shadjam, the second series |i»iven above beginning Ma Pa 
Dha N I is the result. This is what we are singing at the present time. This is 
also called Panchama Sruti now because Shadjain is commenced from the place where 
Panctiamam stands in Vattapalai. Instead of the series Pa Dha Ni Sa Ri Ga Ma we 
use the series Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dua Ni. Each of these notes satisfies the relation 
of Inai and Kilai of the series Sa-Pa, Pa-Ri, Ri-Dmai Dha-Ga, Ga-NI, Ni-Ma and 
Ma-Sa. So it is quite appropriate that it should be called Panchama Sruti. 

The Sempalai Series (where Rural is taken as Rural) should form the series for 
Shadja Gramam. In the same mainner he giyos seven I’alais for the seven Swarams. 
Of these, Arumpalai which appears in Panchatnam is called Shadja gramam by Saranga 
Dev. Apart from this, it is clear that when one party sang Ri Ga Ma Pa or Ri Ga 
Ma Pa Dha, commencing from Rishabam in the Tara Sthayi, the opposite party respond- 
ed by singing the series Dha Ni Sa Ri or DhA Ni Sa Ri Ga commencing with the Dha 
or Vilari which is the Inai Swaram for Rishabam from the Mandara Sthayi up to Madhya 
Sthayi. Tfte words “ imply that Thuttham was sung in Vara Sthayi or 

Oocham, and the words*' indicate that she sang Vilari which 

occurs in Mandara Sthayi as Grahaswaram while its Inai Swaram or Itapam was 
commenced as Graha Swaram. The Ga and Ni were exactly in the same way as Risha- 
bam and Da. They sang Sa Ri Ga Ma and Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa in the higher or Oocha 
Sthayi and Pa Dha Ni Sa and Pa Dha Ni Sa Ri in the Mandara Sthayi. Thus they 
sang each Swaram in all the Mandara. Madhya and Tara Sthayis. This was the method 
of ganam of the ancients. But if wc enquire whether such a system exists (wcn among 
the best exponents of Indian Music who sing Palluvis we find that the tnajority of them 
are ignorant of it. For in the modern times it is the practice to repeat the same notes in 
the different Sthayis— Sa Ri Ga Ma in the Tara Sthayi is followed by Sa Ri Ga Ma 
in the Madhya Sthayi. If they sing variations in Sa Ri Ga Ma in the Tara Sthayi the 
same variations will occur in the Mandara Sthayi also, fbe .same notes will be repea- 
ted in different octaves but they will never be Inai or concordant Swarams. The 
sounds Ni Sa Ri Ga in the Tara Sthayi should have Ma Pa Dha Ni of the Mandara 
Sthayi as grahaswarams and not the Ni Sa Ri Ga of the Mandara Sthayi which is quite 
against the rules of Is.d Tamil. So when one set sings the Swarams of one Sthayi with 
its variations the other set begins with the Inai Swaram of the series in the other Sthayi 
and goes on introducing variations. For example if one commences with Thuttham as 
Graha Swaram in the higher Sthayi and finishes after many variations the ocher starts 
with Dha of the Mandara Sthayi as Grahaswaram and goes through the identical varia- 
tions where the Swarams of the two different (Ktaves stand in the relation of 
Inai Swarams. 

As the ganam of the ancient Tamils is not much in use now, we find it neces- 
sary to give below a few senc.s so that it may be clearly understood. It should be 
noted that the swarams with a dot on the top belong to the higher octaves and those 
with a dot under, to the lower octaves. 
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Sankarabaranam. 
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sW ^ ulu 
s r g in p 

srgm rgmp 

»2f? ^df - 

ss rr gg gg m p pp* dd nn sr 

JpW^^lRlR^iL^^iLuir V .ar ^ f # iT 

s r g r r g m g g m p p d n d d n s n n s r 

^ ^ ^ 4 ^ 4 u i£ 4 

sgrs rmgrgpmg rs pndpdsndnrsndp 

^ 4 B ic IR ID 4 u u ID 4 

sgrm rmgp pmgrs pndsdsnrrsndp 

* r 4 TR }R TR ID 4 4 4 u tc 4 TR * 

ssgr rrmg ggf)iiigrs ppndddsnnnrsndp 

i- 4 ^ 4 1R ^ ID 4 ID 4 4 u ID u ID 4 TR * V $ A 't-' A ^ ^ 4* ^ ■'5' ^ ^ ^ ^ S' V 

sgrgi rmgmg gpiTi pmgrs pndiiddsnsnnrsrsiidp 

•flRif4TRy^4lRiD44 4 id4ui£i£ 4^* ^ H 'i ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

s r s g r r r g r m g g g m g p mm g r s p d p n d d d n d s n n n s n r s s n (f p 

Here we see that one party repealed the series of Vadi Swarams and its varia- 
tions while It was echoed by the opposite party which sang the Samvadi Swarams and 
its variations. Moreover Pahs were composed in those Swarams which satisfied the 
above principle and were sung aiitiphonalty. We shall note below one or two examples 
of their antiphonal singing :— 

Silappadikaraiti Aychiarkuravai, Page 408. 

s ftSBTiQi lainuai 

srf^bWiDftib LDiTSudr s^Q^ojntiSp 

G«(T€Br€Q)pajit GAmCiDir 

(0-dr) Owi iQ€k siifi tBrnr^Sm ' GuML'filflr/' um4im 

s4tmpm unrojaar 91 D m^uwtlL,ws» j^iv^mrm SmttRt^^RP ^(3^4 k ; 

jf'VtDmrti Qsirmmpiuia (gjfiQsifm^mujd QstlQuirQtDmcyQtirms, 

** Oil damsel ! Mayava who brought down the Vilam fruit (wood 
apple ) growing in the fields by using a calf as a stick may be attracted by our 
song and come into the field where the cows are grazing : if he does c<ime we may 
have a chance of hearing him play his sweet flute made of the Kondrai tree." 
a. LMTiiiLi att9(fl;|« lorriju^ 

mirfiBKh eu^Gto cucudrewruS 
coirmucoA GasirrrOmir 

(S^^tir) a 4 -lwi mmL,Bdrp mvmitgi Ota^mmu ^pjoid siiSp miamkl Ouimgpus unih 

ursd ^^pfis smu.ip iDtwmim 4ih mtifimrCiL^irdt iDraRu,pp/ a« 0 W<r«r ; 

^sdhu (IsilQuwOiDmcyOm’ms. 

Comtnent. **Oh! damsel! Ma^-ava who used the Meru as the Matthu 
frcvolviiigdasher)and the serpent (Vasuki) as the cord to churn the Sea of Milk might 
l^c attracted by our song and come near the field here. If he comes, we may have a 
diance of hearing him play his sweet flute made of the Ambal. 


u lU ^ iR 
p d n s r 

pdns dnsr 
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.In G«ir4u&oiu0 Mirp umtojou 

uurgaidT oocudromiiScir 

(ip&teiuiB CftOfTirOioir G^ir||^" 

(iD-dr) *10 LittrsQmirwttimMj^ *wkk0 flBi-djf? «i0#tariufM Smp 

mm tuimffiurtli^ifp usOm itii ^mBmgi^mr m(gmm; ^mmmim mm^wm jfm 

g^iu d^mOmus (gtfid&mmsmujs (JsLiQug Qimif(yQmm 4 f 

Comnu nL ( 3 damse 1 1 Mayava, who destroyed Kiiranda who came with deceit- 
ful intentions into our field, may be attracted by our song and come into the field during 
the day. If he does come, we may hear him play his sweet flute made of the Mullai. 

On pages 409 to 415 of Silappadikaram we And the same kinds of Pahs repeat- 
ed. They invariably express a wish that their people and their cattle should live long 
without any disease. They also express a wish that their ruler Thennavan should 
triumph over his enemies and that his victorious drum should ever be beard. They 

said these antiphonally and danced their Kuravai. 

% 

We have noticed the following game of children in the streets. One party 
asks in the same tone what will you do when the people of the two kingdoms come 
against you?** 'Fhe other party answers in a slightly higher pitch. *' We shall all 
escape with one accord.'* Fhe singing of Aychiar Ivuravai was something like this. 
But the ganam of the ancient I'amils seems to have been highly efficient in the system 
of Gheetams and in the excellent ideas contained therein. 

This is exactly the way to sing Grahaswaram. By this means, Kagas do not 
change, exposition is not spoiled and the relationship of Inai Svvarams is also kept up. 
Though it is out of use at present, it can be easily brought into practice. 

Saranga Dev in his kaga Viveka Adhyaya makes mention here and there of 
Dhaivata Gramam, Madhynia Gramam, (jandhara Gramam and such like. Tiiey could 
be sung only according to the system of Karnatic music but never according to the 
principle of 22 Srutis. 

, If Srutis are different in Arogaiiam and Avaroganam, that which binds the 
different amstnns of a Ragam will be undone. Eyen supposing that a Sruti is same 
while ascending and descending, if proceeded with by thirteens, the same Sruti will not 
result in Avaroganam. Even when ganam is made by shifting the four Srutis of Shadja 
Gramam, the Srutis will not be the same in Aroganam and Avaroganam nor will we 
obtain the beautiful and charming Kagas which are in practical use at the present day. 

After such a clear exposition, we need not accept any theory however it may 
differ from this wholesale. Those who bring forward such wrong theories and those 
who accept them should be considered as people without any music in them. Those 
who after hearing the Sa Pa series sounded to them still continue in doubt will never 
understand what is written in books and shall ever continue in a state of uncertainty. 
Could any body be still in doubt when it is proved that Swarams are derived by the 
Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma principles and sund as sevenths and fifths to the standard 
Swaram in the Rasi-mandalam (Zodiac) ? We iifidei*Btand that Pa*Sa which la like 

■ 


Itw thf Svinmtt bil TUUl Mfim with tht fftadplw if AiMi0. 


Sakti«Sivam and Sa-Ma which is like Sivam-Sakti stand as the Alpha and the Omega 
of the Sapta Swarams, as the underlying principle for the 12 Swarams of the Sthayi, as 
the Meorchana with seven Swarams and as the sound which occurs as a regular and 
uniform series. 

az. How the Swarams of Isai Tamil agree with the principles 

of Astrology. 

The Tamils have clearly mentioned how the 24 Srutis used in the music of 
South India can be distributed in the Rasi Mandalam» (zodiac), how the 12 Swarams 
occurring in the 12 Rasis (Signs) form the 12 palais, how they stand in the relation o( 
Inai, Kilai, Pagai and Natpu, how a particular series will be concordant with another 
series and which of these concordant Swarams will go to make up the number Just 
as seven planets move through the cycle of Rasis and just as the Sun goes round the 
12 Rasis passing through a Sign each month, so also in music the Rural or Sa keeps 
changing in each of the 1 2 Swarams and the location of the seven Swarams concordant 
with the above is made possible. 

We have noted before this that the efficiency of the famils in astrology was 
quite in proportion to the eiliciency they had attained in the science and art of music. 
Many of the minute principles of Astrology were used by them in music also. Though 
we are unable to come across any work on astrology now yet the fact that the Tamils 
were proficient in that science from very early times is accepted. , We give below a 
Sootram by Nalianduvanar, one of the writers of the last Sangam which flourished 
nearly 1900 years to 2000 years ago. It is u Paripadal pointing out the time 
when the rain commenced in the Sayya hill, and the commentary said to have been 
written on it by Parimchdagar. 

In the i’aripadal l omposed by Nalianduvanar and set to music by Naganar, it 

is said, 

^9iR(uiT uiri^uj^u) 

* ic^GujitQ €)9ujd)o$Oibq Ljworiruu 

Gqj(Hsf€5>l. ^SvGiussrft 

O^geiru^P 

Ccudr.^aiii 0 ^| 9 iuA>( 2 «i ai^uu 
oniiiuixt GLM$L.(ggi^ i^Soru 
Guir^gipu u|wir. 9 i^ wA^aiujihBpu aiApMicir 
uii uirGcwii^ .^wpiuuMb 

tSiuSp MM-usr OiMuIjumA Gmrdblw 
GijiT^i9dr jpoPajdr LpairaMM* 
iMW_ttJ QawM) 

«Maju Gui^jKooRip pnip 
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iA0tujiQ0ir(S Lf€arkL ummirOiu OmfpQfi Qfi0wrs mmpflm 

QmfiuQssuuiLL. QmtQtirm ntrmrfrOuj 

itwmrdfm€^4 Sip^irOtu ^ipmp 9S»iiiL[ i^mtkuum 

Qmm(ggit, 

— 0imQmiu0 
Qp 9 mk 00 uuLLu^, 

^FOM. — ^fliL.aML/i/aD4-(u Jfg9tif0 Q^ujmtags^m^iu fi(gmg)Slmff; jff0^9)0^i^mL.iu a9jp«r 
Qpmrk00ULulL.^, 

Qaii^di — Omi(fi0fi/hQ Qiurg/BturQiu ugsmB (kiAtfi Qfitark^^uuili^^. 

jtmm Qp0&tgs 2^fi000togm Qutugrdr 

Qn^ m(sdsuuLLi^ gju^mms kf0u^m^utL.iB^0a}. 

jimpjpim^ smgdi j7cur iSm QtLuQuMmum ; Gudl.^^, f^uih dSigfistrm 

MmQtomumr, 

^gwBtuwm^ f^gmrQusir ^trrstS^k /ii*ir§ir 0 ir 9 tur 0 iu OiugQggtr Q(ff§ku09 

KgmrgiiSm', Osirtl^^s Qi^^swiraBrnmi udraBg^Q tSI(gmmi*QtumuuiLL^m. 

Sppmpn^mL^nj QttMr «0 j^upmpJp Qsgs^ Qsmtiriu Q^gu, Ljpm uSgjmp 

O^fgdf srkpfims iLfdsings 9 Sig, 0 gfitmL. fs sSujirifi^ se8BaSaFld>M iSIgmi^wQiu t^gisj^i^isi 
mC. (guuw^iugQiu iSmpmp* (isg^ tuuikmp 0mj^m^mL~\u ftsR tSwpii^ iSm^Qiu Mgpmpd 
G#/, tBggij^ igfiigmpn^ihut^ «i0»f«0«r««v 9iU0m0iumL.ujQimuirir * Lfwk dSi^iuwmQ^iug 

ugfki (A^u<MB/NuO«/ccu%» m(^frQmmp^ mummUuarp^^ mfiSmp mwmwQiu 

mtSiLi^pmp mmdmi, tafi^iJIgg^^ uMgpjg Qmimu^gtLih, Qm^f mpp 0 Mynrt^uiM 9 iu s^usp^/ 
Qmmu0u.m QupumLLmm, 

Sip^p Q*gw€Suj pwmt^p0ms wrtStLu isirefi oRdOsiriLs i^ud^tu SsoutgQfu ^di^girB 
««0 gdl0jd Q^gulkm lugtif QmwupgtSppi- 

JlM^ 0 (u QmmppiSm wnukdp pmgSi^pmpd i&gmpmpu Quu^p pfuGugfitS^ 

tSiLQi^mtili Qpgggp Smpjp, 

QfiggOm OmiiS%Mfmu.(iJ (jpjgOittfipQ^u iSmm(^io swkswmtpjg tamyQudjMmmp dBd/^0 
miffiiugppiukip umigOuujiu, 

Eli :— Asterism Krithika (Y. Tauri, Alcyone) whose deity is fire ; it denotes 
sign 1 aurus. 

Sae*ii:— Asterism Ardhra (a Crionis) whose deity is Iswaia ; it denotes sign 

Gemini. 

Vizham ;— Asterism Rharani,(35 Arietics and Musca) to which is asmbed the 
organ of reproduction in the elephant ;. it denotes sign Aries. 

These and the other sighs constitute what are known as Idapa (Taurus) 
Veedhi (Range), Mithuna (Gemini) Veedhi and Mesha (Aries) Veedhi. Idapa Veedhi 
comprises Virgo, Libra, Pisces and Aries; Mdsba Veedhi comprises Taurus, Gemini, 
Cancer and Leo. tlach Veedhi of four signs has nine days, each sign representing 
two days and a quarter. The twelve Rasis (Signs) are the houses of the Planets. 


. k 



Htv ttt totfMM if Ini taili tfMi will tti piMpIn if AMigf . 


It seems that Parimelalagar flourished at the time of Natchinarkiniyar where 
as Nallanduvanar belongs to the last Sangam. He may be said to have lived about 
1003 years ago. He was the author of Kalithogai. The Rasi Chakaram given belcv 
will explain the ideas contained in Paripadal quoted above. 
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RASi CHAKARAM. 
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Though there are m'<ny tbinge in connection with Aatrology that might bo 
noted hera we have only selected a few ideas necessary to establish the fact that the 
ancient Tamils were efficient in the science. 
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Ktmnuniiiha Sagaram ; First Book — Third Part— Tho Smtis aoeordind to Iiai Tamil. 


When we look into the Vattapalai and its construction given by the ancient 
inhabitants of South India, we not only see that they had made researches and were 
efficient in music but they had adopted into music many of the Amsams of Astrology in 
which they were equally efficient The 12 Swarams were arranged in the 12 Rasis, 
commencing from Mesham ; tliey were classified into Inai, Kilai, Pagai and Natpu and 
their relationship defined. As the commencing Swaram or Sa is near the Meru, if we 
suppose it to be the closing twelfth place to the Sthayi below it, then the commencing 
Swaram for the sthayi above it will be Itapam. The twelfth Swaram for this rightwards 
will be Rishabam if we commence from Milhunam. The 12th Sthanam has been styled 
the Moksha Sthanam. 

For the 12 Sthanams from the Lakinam to the Moksham they have given the 
particular results for the particular Sthanams. The following extracts as given from 
works on Astrology will illustrate it. Although the results for each Sthanam are given 
in detail we have copied only such brief results as are recognised in the modern day. 


1 

0 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Lakinam 

Wealth 

Brothers and 
Sisters 

Mother 

Intelligence 

Enemies 

Lite 

Familv 

Prowess 

Acquisition of 
knowledge 

Sons 

Diseases 

Physique 

Lyes 

Servants 

Carriages 

C iood deeds 
of previous 
birth 

Calamity 

Period of life 
Appearance 

Words 


Earth 

God 

I'ncles 

Enmity 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Kalathiram 

Length of li 

ife Pithur 

Occupatioii 

Ayam 

Moksham 

Health 

Death 

PI ap pi ness 

Deeds 

Profit 

Extravagan 

Pleasure 

Loss 

Charity 

Profession 

Elder brother 

House 

Marriage 

Ornaments 

Enmity 

Guru 

Father 

Knowledge 

Travelling 
Sacred duties 


Sleep 


The twelfth place is called Moksha Sthanam. The seventh is called Kalathra- 
sthsuiam. In the same way the Sthanams 1, 2. 3 generally called by the name on the 
first line, may also be called by the names given under. This system should be 
compared with the quotations given below : — 

In addition to this some Sthanams are productive of good results and some 
portend calamity. This is given in Astrology as quoted below. These very nearly 
correspond to what is given in music also. 
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How the Sworams of loti Ttmil igm with the prinoiples of Astrolo^. 


Kendiram 

Thirikonam 

Maraivu 

Panaparam 

Parvai 

Full Parvai 


1, 4. 7, ro 
5. 9 . 

3 . 6. H, 12 

2, 1 1 
5 . 7. 9 


rhrcc quarters Parvai 5, 9 
Complete lucky Sthanams 
I, ^ 4 . $, 7. 9 
Unlucky Stlianaros 3, 6, 
K, 10 and 12. 


I'he powciful Sthanams for all Grahams are Ootcham, Atchi, Kendiram, 
Moolathirikonam. All planets give pleasant results in 5 and 9 while 3, 6, 8 and 12 
invariably give bad results. If the Grahams to the given Lakinam are in Kendiram, 
'rhirikonam. Atchi and Ootrham they invariably give good results. 


The sun from I he first to the sixth Rasi is c die 1 life anrl after six it is called 

body. 

We noted before that, the S»varain in the fifth Rasi to the givt'o Swaram and 
the Swaram to the fifth of it and the Swaram to the lifih of it and so on, are in the 
principle of Sa-Ma. In the same way we notefl that the .Svvarams in the seventh Rasi 
to the given string were in the relation of Sa-P \. This very same principle has been 
followed by Astrologers as Kendiram and Thirikonam. Rut there is one difference. 
Musicians have always omitted the commencing Rasi whereas .Astrologers have 
included that also in counting by sevens. In music, the .seventh Rasi is calculated 
omitting the commencing Rasi whereas in Astrology the commencing Rasi is included 
in calculating by sevens- Fhe truth of this may he known from the following stanza 
and its comment. 


Sinendiramalai, Kandapolipu p. 17 . 

Snijyixi^ip €S)a»iB^ (jo^lp6S>a»fi>2) GiDcsrmfBsoieu 
68>aj!iiGpirT6Qru 

GftfTceor (ip^ajeoiiniG^at G^nsmiBjfZSf GuircoruooG^sw 
Ga>rT6BBi^^ 

(g)*ir) GsneBorvsmrirGijsi Qi^iriSgir9n^ih, fgi§^iriABir9 gsi^ir 

grarQiirjD€ar^inh» 

gimipfiw n.0uj€Sffir9mJu Qp^pQdtrgmQuimjpiib uSffir9§n(Li ^BmKi^n^QangamQiMjpiih paru/girih 

g)gir9§nuj ^tkcffiBGsircarQiDarjig^Q^irwwuuSlih. 

Comment . — I'he KonaniS stand by fifths. There are the filth Rasi, the ninth 
Rasi and the Oothaya Rasi. Here Oothaya Rasi is the first Konam, the fifth Rasi the 
.second Konam and the ninth Rasi, the third Konam. 

wrair^ liraJ 
unGisrrsiir 

®drsrr ii)iT<»rGs6iru 


<ftrtirsgtJlff(r9s^ 9irgksirtJilgir9iLji£ girmstrjlgirfi 
nnmgaiHgtr^*^ gfrtir*ri^g(r9ti^iA .trtrafrfSffir9 <f(rmmtn£ltir9m(^ i§rtirswJltir9iL/Mnh. j^mmi rjfitofiOiLi 
Mirmsirt^ffr9 u0/frt^ffff9 u,0>u gSsir9 gmp/Sfi ft /giL‘tSffir9miu ft 0iLi€mn^ 

QtAorj^tb, 9tfiiri^ffir9mjuuuirLL9sm€irLJ^iLmggig u/ipniJSlBn 

9mu ft.^Ri«fnrc.Qtf iBTiirift Q^ww9vuu9ii*\ 


it 





Kwonuilrtlit St|tram ; FInt BMk-ThM Paii--Tha Sratii ueoidiBf (o Iiti Tunll. 


Coninmit : — The Kandams proceed by fourths. There are the fourth, the 
seventh, the tenth and the Oothaya Kasis. Of these the Oothaya Rasi is called 
Oothayakandam, the fourth is called the Neerkeelkandam, the seventh Pattukandam 
and the tenth Ootohikandam. 

In the above- stanzas he makes mention of the Rendira Sthanams. namely, 4, 
7, 10 and I obtained while proceeding by fourths and the Thirikona Sthanams, 5. 9, and 
I obtained while proceeding by fifths. We have noted before that the fourth Rasi is 
the Natpu string and that the Swarams arrange themselves therein as Sa-Ga ; that the 
fifths are the Kilai strings and that proceeding by the Sa-Ma principle we might obtain 
therein the 12 Swarams of the Sthayi. 

In the same way, proceeding by sevens is the Sa-Pa principle This i.s also 
an excellent system for obtaining the 12 Swarams of the Sthayi. llankovadigal calls 
the seventh place Vannapatadai. The word ‘ Vannam’ means 'colour’ or ‘ letter. 
Here he gives the particular name • Varnam’ to the seven Swarams. Again, a difficulty 
maybe presented on account oflbe fact that in Astrology the Kasis proceed by fourths 
or fifths or sevenths including the commencing Rasi where as in music the commencing 
Rasi is left out in the calculation. In music the commencing Swaram is the standard 
from which all the other Swarams arc derived. The sound in the Meru is the Shadjam. 
This may be made of a higher or a lower pitch to .suit the compass of the human voice. 
So if the Sa is first determined the other Swarams might stand in different concordant 
relations, the finishing Sa ot .the Madhya Sthayi ran be arranged to have double the 
intensity of the first Sa ; the finishing Sa of the Mandara Sthayi is rightly called the 
Standard Swaram. 

Kven at the present day Srutis are calculated from Itapam. Besides this, in 
astrology, when the results of the seventh house are declared it is done in view of those 
of the eighth house. Again when the results of the Lakina Sthanam which is the 
seventh from the seventh house are given out. they are declared in proportion to the 
strength of the next house. The result of the Kalathira Sthanam or the seventh is 
determined in i onjunction with that of the eighth or the Kudumba Sthanam. and the 
result of the Kalathira Sthanam to the Kalathira Sthanam or Purusha Sthanam is de- 
clared in conjunction with the next or its Kudumba Sthanam. So we are able to 
determine how the wife will behave, how she will look after the household, how a 
bride will agree with the bridegroom, how she will manage the household and so on. 
In the same way points and 4 can be clearly decided in conjunction with the 
respective Kudumba Sthanam. The result of the second house or Kudumba Sthanam 
can be determined in conjunction with the third house which is its Kudumba Sthanam. 
It is of general use that the result of the four»h. or the Vidya Sthanam is decided in 
conjunction with its fourth or the seventh house, that of the ninth with the ninth 
from it, and that of the tenth with the tenth from it. In the .same way the 12 Swa- 
rams which are a regular series of fifths arc arranged as a gradually ascending series. 
In the same way the 12 Inai Swarams which arc a series of the Sa-Pa relationship are 
the results of proceeding by sevenths. 


How tho Swartmi of loti Ttmil t|roo with the prinoiploi of Aitrolo^. 


Again, just as results are different in the different points i. 3, 4 
for the given Lakinam in a Rasi vattam and when the Lakinam changes to the different 
Rasis the results are proportionately different so also when Rural changes the graham 
it derives the different Swarams from that Rasi which stand in the relation of Inaii 
Kilai. Pagai and Natpu. 



Wi‘ noted on Page 604 the stanza ” and its 

meaning. In the same way aF the Vattapalai Chakarains have been divided into 12 
Rasis and explained. Huwevt r, the above Chakaram should also be studied in the light 
of Astrology. Here we notice that we commence from Mesham and end with Meenam 
and that the compartnients Kadir. Sa» Pa, Maul, Pugar, Sam. Mathi and Pamhu are to 
the right. 


K. 
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In the same manner, commencing from Itapam and up to Mithunam the 
following stand to the left, namely. Kadir. Thoomam, Pambu, Mathi, Sani, Nutpam, 
Pugar, Indira Thanusu, Mai, Pon, Sai, and Parivedam in the third enclosure. These 
are known as 

The following stanza explains the above. 

Sinendramalai Kandapolipu p. 40. 

ft^irCjiuGuirom LcrrCScurTsor LjaiTJCoPiLjiai ajpcmp 
Lo^uiTLo uiDi^uLtfriu 

ArTcutuGftfTsmr C»L.|p€5)iriufT Gsutnli.. 
su/Porr^ GcuomGairTLl^ u^inh." 


sfiir Q^iL Quinn inrw Lfsir nniB uirihLi ^Quj ^^t^sQsir JLsm enlnoi^iLfa 
Opm/eQiu ^fi^Q^ir(g 

Comment — When the right arooda compartments are arranged in the order of 
Kadir, Sai, Pon, Mai, Pugar. Sani, Mathi and Pambu. a samani results in each case 


The 

2nd Samain is derived from 

the 8 directions such as the 

Hast 

♦ , 

3rd ,, 



h 

South-east 

If 

4th 


,, 

II 

South 

• f 

Sth „ „ 


II 

»♦ 

South-west 

,( 

6th 


», 

♦ » 

West 

1, 

7 th ,, „ 

t. 

•1 

1, 

North-west 

,f 

Sth „ 


i» 

11 

North 


IP tl 

,, 



North-east 


All these proceed towards the right. 

Sinendramalai Kandapolipu p. 4a. 

gigo? Guj^ggiDiD cmcngmi iBis 
ugsMff^ iHiluiDugiTa Gag(g)ih-Q9g6f uj 
c)9d)GcugG inird)GugoorGffiu Gsu^oncu aJggiDi 
ad)&i6.€B>a lUMDCud^giu isirilG ” 

D-dr. S0r jitaui u/ruLf infi noR jfiluih Qurm QniL uiftOnii^th ^9uj 

^4.iGa^Ll«ir.aQL QpmjcQiu n.00^. 

The i 2 arooda compartments such as Krdir, I hoomam, Pambu, 
Mathi, Sani, Nutpam, Pugar, Indra Thanusu, Mai, Pon, Sai, and Parivedam when 
arranged in order. 



How the Swtrtns of lul Ttmll agroo with tho principlei of Aitrolo^. 


The ist Vattam falls in the 

12 

Rasis beginning with Rishabam 

„ 2nd 

«f H 

It 

,1 «. ., ^^esham 

.. 3rd 

I* 0 

1* 

1, .. .. Meenam 

»» I* 

»i ,? 

,« 

„ Kumbam 

r. Sth ,, 

f, 


.. „ ., Magaram 

,, 6th , , 

It »i 


„ .. Phanusu 

•, 7 lh 

»• ft 

»» 

.. Viruchikam 

.. 8th 

It 'I 

It 

.. „ Thulam 

9th 

•» M 

‘1 

,. .. „ Kanni 

1, 10th „ 

• 1 I* 


I. .. Simham 

M ixth ,, 

M •» 

• • 

„ .. .. Kadagam 

i. 1 2th ,, 

• 1 H 


.. ,, Mithunam 


I'hese are arranged on the left. 

I'hese are railed sffi^oo/risQsffilsm cnmnieiKang from Thoomam. 

ft^iT(jpjP|purTLiQ li.jM aiTLlip.ajG£ijm GanilA 
ftrr6Br(|p^;p G068r]|S^-«f^Giu 
uSL.Lbt>u0iL eungirf iS^obtow 

goB)L.uj6U(5 ^smG(p(i^ii '* 

Q^tu Ouirtar u>ir^ LfSir ^ssR uiriii^ ^fiHui ^ 0 l.a dstr/lsur 
(tfimpQiLi msttfium Q^^ts^irs 

Comment . — J he eight arooda comparlinents surh as Kathir, Sai. Pon, Mai, 
Pugar. Sani, Mathi and Pambu ( ommencing from Varatliibam (Mcenam) art* arranged 
thus 


The 1 st Muhoortliam 

occurs in the eight directions beginning from 

North-easi 

2 nd 

.. 

• 1 


North 

3 rd 

,1 

1, 

If 

North-west 

!■ 4^h M 

„ 

I* 


West 

.. 5‘h 

p. 

I t 

PI 

.South-west 

.. 0th „ 

p» 


PP 

.South 

!• 7^^ t* 

!• 

PI 

P » 

South-east 

»th « 

1* 


M 

Hast 


The other 8 Muhoorthams are arranged in the eight directions leftwards. 
When we say that Varathiban stands to the North Hast when the Muhoortham com- 
mences means that Meenam or V'arathiban has four quarters in the first part and two 
quarters in the next part of the Rasi. The same rule obtains for the others also. 
These Arooda compartments are called as they commence from Varathi- 

ban. A Muhoortham is Naligais. 

Here he mentions how the Varakoals such as Kathir, Sai, Pon dec., are 
arranged to the right, and how the Karanthurai Koals such as Kathir. rhoomam, 
Pambu &c.. are arranged towards the left in the i j Rasis such as Icapam ^c. The day 
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is divided into 8 Samams and the Varakoals rommencing* from Kathir are made to 
occur one after the other rightwards. Again, the Naligais of a day are divided into 12 
and how Jhe 12 Karaiithurdi koals t ommencing from Thoomam are arranged leftwards 
in the Rasis commencing from Mesham is also shown. The facts that the Varakoals 
change the (Iraham every week and the Karanthurai koals keep changing leftwards aie 
spoken at length there. In accordance with the same system we have seen how the 
Sapta Swarams Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa I)iia Ni stand concordant by the relation of Sa-Pa 
towards the right and by the relation of S.v-Ma towards the left. I'he fact that the 
Sa-Pa series proceeding rightwards is towards the Kulal, and the Sa-Ma series pro- 
ceeding leftwards is towards the Yal implies that much more is meant than what is 
expressly said. In the same manner, when he mentions the opposite Kayir of a Rasi. 
the Rasi that stands opposite to the given one becomes the sixth Rasi. The sixth 
string from the S\^aram of the commencing Rasi is said to be the Pagai string in music 
and fs to be avoided. On the same [)rinciple Kaikilai is the opposing Rasi to Vilari. 
This we called a Pagai Rasi. In Astrology this is called the opposite Kayir. So we 
are at a loss to understand the many things in comiiion between Music and Astrology. 
However we shall notice presently some amsams common to both the sciences. 

The Swarams that commence as first and second in a Sthayi complete the 
octave in Meru Sthanam or the twelfth. On the samt* principle the 12th Sthanam 
to any given Rasi is the Moksha Sthanam. 

We noted before that the Inai Swaram stands in the seventh place to a given 
Swaram in the Moksha Sthanam, This is the Kalathira Sthanam. This is the Sthanam 
that produces happiness to the given Swaram. The Kalathira Sthanams proceed by 
sevens. 

The sixth place from Shadjam is Chathuru .Sthanam. He calls this by that 
name because the fourth Alaku of the Oolai that stands in it and the second Alaku of 
the Thuttham, di) not stand in the relation of Kural Hi, but are discordant. The 
Chathuru Sthanam is the one that gives the detail about a man’s enemies, such as 
disease, war, loss and calamity. On the same principle the Swarams that stand in the 
position of Pagai to the given Shadjam or stand sixth will never produce concord but 
discord. 

'i'he Swarams that stand filth from the Kural in Meru are Swarams of the 
Putthirastlianam. I’he filth Swaram is called the Kilai Swaram just as the fifth place 
is called Pntthira Sthanam. 1 'he terms '* Kilai Swaram and " Putthira Swaram*’ 
are very apt, because the fifth place from the Shadjam produces and other Shadjam just 
as branches spring from the tree. 

He says the Natpu Swaram stands the fourth above the Meru. The Natpu 
Swaram or the fourth place i.s the* Sthanam indicating mother, knowledge, carriages, 
house, land, God etc. This is generally known as the Mathir Sthanam, Vidya Sthanam, 
or Vagana Sthanam in astrology. On this principle Kaikilai stands as the Mathir- 
Sthanam lor the Shadjam in Meru 


How the Swirams of ImI Tamil a^ with the prinolplee of Astrology. 


rhe third Sthanam below the Shad jam is known as the Veeria Sthanam and 
Sahothara Sthanam. So in music, the Kaikilai that occurs in the third place from 
Shadjam is in the relation of Pagai. 

In Astrology, the second place is called the Kiulumba Nethira,Sthanam. So 
also in music the second Swaram from Shadjam should be in close concordance with 't. 
The Second is like the 'eye* to the Shadjam The Sthanam next to the twelfth 
appears to be of secondary impoitance. 

The eighth Sthanam above the seventh is Death Sthanam Just ps this 
Sthanam denotes disease, trouble, loss, enmity etc., the Vilari which is the eighth from 
the Meni Shadjam will never be in concord with it. 

The ninth Sthanam indicates ancestors, guru, grac(*, knowledge, character, 
penance, good conduct, riches etc. So also the Vilari with .j Alakus, which is the 
ninth from any given Swaram. stands to it in the relation of Pithur Sthanam. 

riie tenth Sthanam gives a clue to karmam, fame, rule, houses, <'ilies, temples, 
tanks, devotion, wisdom, occupation etc. So the Ni with 2 Alakus in the tenth 
Sthanam above Shadjam stands in the same relation. 

The eleventh Sthanam is the Aya Sthanam like the Hrsi. It is also called 
Lapa Sthanam. We must uote here, that, in astrology, the Kendira Sthanams one, four 
and seven, the Thirikona Sthanams one, five and nine, and the Panapara Sthanams two 
and eleven are considered ‘lucky* Sthanams. So also in music, we see th^t the 
Sapta Swnrams of an Aroganam namely, the Rishabam with 4 Alakus which is the 
second from Shadjam, the Gandharam with 4 Alakus in the fourth place, the Ma with 
2 Alakus which is in the fifili place, the Pa which is the Inai Swaram in the seventh 
place, the Dha with 4 Alakus in the ninth place and the Ni with 4 Alakus in the 
eleventli place, stand as a perfectly concordant series. 

Again, Simham the thiid Rasi, Viruchikam the sixth, Magaram the eighth and 
Mcenam the tenth Rasi are known as Pagai Sthanams in astrology. Note that in 
music the 3rcj, the 0th and the 8tli Swarams are cvnnpletcly disagreeable. 

Lucky KaMS are the Kendira Sthanams 4 and 7 and the Phirikona Sthanams 
5 and 9, so also th.^ 4th 5th 7th and 9th Swarams are ('oncordunt. 

All Cirahams if they can control the fifth and the ninth will invariably give 
lucky results whether they be bad or good. In the .same way the .Swaram which is 
the fifth from Rural is Putthira Sthanam and the Natpu string* which is the fourth from 
it (or ninth from the Rural) is the Puthira Sthanam for Sa. 

The Grahams which control the 3rd the 6th and the 8th places will invariably 
give unlucky results. Note that in music also the 3rd. the 6th and the 8r 1 strings 
are discordant. 

All Grahams have their faces turned towards the seventh place, just as all 
Swarams face their sevenths or are in concordance with them. 
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The third, the sixth, the eighth and the twelfth places are hidden Sthanams, 
just as the Swarams which stand in the 3rd, the 6th, and the 8th Rasis should never 
show their faces to the Shadjam as they cannot agree in consonance. 

Just as each Graham has Atchi, Oocham, Kenthirani and rhirikonam as lucky 
Sthanams each Swaram has tour concordant relations. 

The seventh and the fouth places are Kenthirams, the seventh from the Neecha 
Rasi is Oocham, the fifth is 'I hii ikonam, the Meru is Atchi and the second Kudoomba- 
Sthanam. 

I'he first six Rasis of the Sun are said to be its life and the next six, its body. 
So also the Swarams from Sa to Ra are the life and the remaining Swarams from Pa 
to Sa are the body. 

We may also note that the fourth place or the Mathuru Sthanam and the ninth 
place or the Pithur Sthanam are concordant as Sa-Ga and Sa-Ma ; the fifth or the 
Puthira Sthanam and the ninth or the Pithur Sthanam are in the relation of .Sa-Ga ; the 
seventh or the Kalathira Sthanam stands in the relatif)n of Sa Ma to the twelfth or the 
Moksha Sthanam ; the seventh or the Kalathira Sthanam stands in the relation of 
Sa-Ma to the sec</nd or the Kudoomba Sthanam : and the Lapa Sthanam or the eleventh 
place stands as Natpu to the Kalathira Sthanam just as in the case of a woman 
who desires to make money. 

Just as the fifth place is Puthira Sthanam to the given Kural, the given Rural 
becomes Puthira Sthanam to the Kalathira .Sthanam or the seventh place. We find also 
that Sa-Ma and Pa-Sa are Kilai strings. 

Just as a man’s life is harmonious with that of his family in the 2n(l Sthanstm, 
with his mother in the 4th Sthanam, with his children in the 5th Sthan«nm, with his wife 
in the 7th Sthanam, with his father in the 9th Sthanam, with his riches in the iith 
Sthanam and with his Moksham or house in the 12th Sthanam. so also the commencing 
Swaram is in perfect harmony with the six succeeding Swarams Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha 
and Ni. 

For, the Sa in the 12th place stands in harmony with Itapam with 4 Alakus in 
the second place, with Ga with 4 Alakus in the fourth place, with Ma with 2 Alakus in 
the fifth place, with Pa in the 7th place, with Diia with 4 Alakus in the ninth place and 
with Ni with 4 Alakus in the eleventh place. 

Our ancestors have given the Vatlapalai Chakaram with a complete know- 
ledge of the above facts. Just as they base the results of a graham on the strength of 
its Sthanam by examining the Ashta Varka Bindhu. so also they have indicated the 
way by which a Ragam can be composed and its correctness e.xamined. We shall see 
them in the second Rook relating to Ragas. When we find that these precious truths 
are gathered from a few Stanzas of Silappadikaram where music is casually mentioned, 
can we not imagine how many precious things would have been said in the works of 
the first Sangam on music itself such as Ahaiyam, Perunarai, Perunkuriigu, Pancha- 
paratheeam ? We regret we have not been fortunate enough to see them. However 
a few important secrets which are the very life of music, as it were, will be mentioned 
in the Second Book. 
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22. The concordance of Swarams as found in the Paripadal of 
Nallanduvanar, a writer of the third Sangani before the 
time of Ilankovidigal. 

(I'his Paripadal is dated about ,^ooo years ago). 

Noble readers ! We noted till now how the Swarams and Sriifis of the ancient 
Tamils were concordant with one another, the peculiar consonance of the Inai 
Kilai and Natpu Swarams and the dissonance of the Pagai strings and how vsome of 
the ch»ef Amsams of music were in accordance with the principles of astrology. We 
quoted only a few Sootrams found in Silappadikaram written by Ilankovadigal and 
their commentary in support of the above facts but never sought the help of any later 
works. For the later writers, like Bharata and Sarnga Dev, have been confounded by 
the theory of Dwavimsati Srutis. 

in Tholkaupiam which was wriUcii long before the lim • of Ilankovadigal, first 
century A. D., and which was placed before the lirst S.iiigain at th * time of Nilandaru- 
thiruvil Pandya at the elose of the first Ooli which was still anterior to the ist century 
the four Yals, Palai Kurinji, Marutham and Neyth.d are mentioned. So there is reason 
to suppose that from the very ancient times the Val, the rules of the Yal. Alathi and 
the rules of Alathi, the 12000 ancient Isais and the order of Swarams liave been men- 
tioned in an extensive manner. But we are not able to substantiate this by means of 
literary works, llowcvv i* tho quotations from Silappadikaram have been cdosely stu- 
died by us and without any doubt they will be found quite practicable. We did not get 
these ideas at the beginning. After we had proceeded thus far in our work we came 
across these Sootrams in Paripadal written by Nallanduvanar, who nourished about a 
1000 years before Adyarkunallar, and the commentary on them by Parimtdalakar. We 
quote them below. 

In the Paripadal that begins *• it is said. 

" ifij&GiunfB *’ stmgnih uif^uirL^sS^, 

* (Saireo)^ 

6 iiQR{rii 9 . 6 QrLh ojfr^GftfTo^L. GArT 3 snGAQ 0 ti^ 6 or 
Ga>rT%nuGurr^ GuiP^^a GAfr^^^rriDip ^^[jevGauTomL. 

un%o uS68>ffGujrTniS6iT 
uOTftomfB ^Gsoroj^rru uoOTL.rfb'YTiL Gupuurrt^LA 
GarroOTL-. ^drosPeto^^ ^rrcrriu GAir^nffliri^Lo 

QjKO€anL^i>Quj iM&ffff a^voss /S&veijir 0s 

j^fiihsuairu^sBrl sffffcjauanSluj uiriLanu.a GmJsmijSIm ; 

QhriuirOiu tiafid^dQ^iuiru Qutr^^ifiear. 

Qpmp'uttp ^i0rai0!ra»ai.'8w Bii8ujiru9p^. 

uiJvsmrii fipQtariiipffuuesr ^mrtRuuirtmutSjb iuituiju8^, pBmpdpaB 

QuB^dpuufti^ iuattSmap uurj^uw^ * 
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Comment . — 'fhe noise ol the beetles that were singing from inside the flowers 
worn in their hair by damsels, in spite of their efforts to drive them off, resembled the 
Yal. This was in the relation of Kural to Hi which is Kilai Swaram. 

I'his was the Tun Marutham which appeared in the Talai where Oolai »s 
Kural. Oolai is Kilai to Hi as it is fifth to the Kural leftwards. The words uwn 
«cnrd) fipQesnufiffuum'' imply that it is the Vama Yal appearing in Vilari Palai. I'he 
beetles sang them harmoniously according to the I'halam. 

We see the idea of Nallanduvanar from the words “Otf»rOHrLiOuff0drg)«D#(?ujjr»r/iy«r/* 
rhe Swarams stand in the relation of Kilai as Rural is to Hi. The words as used in 
the Yal leftwards’’ imply the rule that Oolai appears in Tharam, and Kural in Oolai, 
and on this principle the ancients seem to have understood that Sempalai is where 
Kural becomes Kural whereas it is Marutha Pun when Kural itself commences as 
Kural. Again uhen we consider the Sooiram “she first commenced Kural as Kural 
and then played with Hi as Kural,” we find that the Kural which appears in Oolai 
Stands in Itapam. riic Swaram that appears in L hanusu becomes its Panchamam. 
Kural which appears in Oolai becomes Panchamam in Itapam proceeding rightwards. 
Pa or Hi in Itapam is in the same relation to Kural in Thulam on the right side and 
Kural stands in the sune relation to it on the left side. I’hese facts have been 
repeatedly noted by us. Where he mentions the relation of strings as Inai. Kilai and 
Pagai, the fifth string is called the Kilai string. On this principle, Oolai is Kilai to 

Kural on the right, and Kural and Hi are Kilai to Oolai on the left. Kural in Thulam 

becomes Kilai to Hi in Itapam on the right. 

So he is plain in saying that Oolai is Kilai Swaram to Hi which in turn is 

Kilai Swaram to Kural on the left side. We have mentioned this principle before so 

many timc>,. .So we find clearly that the Tamils were excellent musicians for many 
thousands of Ncai’s. before the time of Adyarkunallar in the iith Century (prior to 
.Sarnga Dev in the 12th Ceiiturv), before the time of Jayankondan Kavichakravarti in 
the loth Ontiiry, before the period ol Bharata in the 5th Century, before the time of 
Hankovadigal in the ist Century, before the age of Nallanduvanar one of the Savants 
of the last Sangam which flourished 1000 years ago, before the age of Tholkaupiam 
which is «ooo years ago, yea. before the age of the first Sangam established 12000 years 
ago and which continued for 4400 years ! 

As the rare music of the Tamils, gradually deteriorated, others who did not 
understand the mystery of the Srutis used started the theory of 22 Srutis in the Octave. 
All writers on 22 Srutis appear to have been thoroughly ignorant of the Srutis used in 
Isai Ttimil. They also appear to have been written after the disappearance of works 
on Isai Tamil. 

The Srutis used in Isai Tamil were 24, at the rate of 2 for each of the 12 Basis 
which are a continued series satisfying all principles of consonance. We noticed before 
that seven Swarams were sung out of the 12. and that two Swarams had an Alaku less 
in each case. This truth seems to have been a kind of mystery. Hence the necessity 
of a system with the mysteries removed with the help of a few Sootrams whose meaning 
wa.s hidden. 




A few qootatione to prove that there were hidden myiteriee in the leal Tamil used by the ancient Tamila 


We thought there miKht be also a mystery hidden in the r ! Srutis system 
of Sarnga Dev. But inasmuch as he gives the measurcmenls lor ihe Saptaswarams as 
4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2 and says that Sa-Ma has 9 and Sa-Pa 13 Srutis there does not seem 
to be any mystery in it. 

When we were making rcscarelies into the Srutis of Isai Tamil we eoncluded 
there might be a mystery there al^o. fracing the mystery, we fbiind that the arrange- 
ment of strings into Inai, Kilai, Pagai and Natpu implied the division of the Slhayi into 
34 Alakus and that ganam was made witii 2 Alakus less. It was also stated that in 
Sakota Yal with 12 Swarams in the Sthayi or 12 I^a^ais, Math.ni sang 14 Swarams 
in the two Stnayis It was elearly seen that men made ganam with 2 Alakus less 
and that Mathavi also adopted the system. So w<' understand the truth whieii is 
corroborated in dilferent ways yet we were at a loss to givr convincing reasons to say 
there was a hidden mystery. At this juneture we were glad \\v came aeri)ss a lew 
quotations which would satisfy any critic. 

23, A few quotations to prove that there were hidden mysteries in the 
Isai Tamil used by the ancient Tamils. 

There is an explanation found in the work on grammar known as I handi 
Alankaram written by Thaiuli who lived about sevtm or eight iiundn'd years ago. 
This Tliandi is held to be the son of .Vmbikapati, the s«)n of K.iviehakravarti Kamba 
Nadan. In his Thandi Alankaram, at the elosc of .Sollan: lyal. he gives seven 
Malayvu.s and their rules—namely, those lelaling to place, time, Kalai, world, justice 
and books — means enmity as given there. It might also mean duubl or eonirari- 
ness. Of these the rule for Kalai Malayvu is as follows : 

Thandi Alankaram, Sollani lyal P. 16V 

/9 • 

^ jfi A%oGaj6oru uGcu ftrTmL.a eSI?u\Sp 

GufT^0 Gin(fp;Q^ 

6U(Clu^«^j iBnsirGa) 

-hlBo Qu ^ Q^ff o\ OuirQ^aOfimiLfih 

jy 41/ - "• '.v '■-.T- .j' 

f The Kalais are 64 relating to lusl and |)i*oi)eriy. 'I'ln- scienec ol 

Kalai implies music, musical instruments, arithmelir* etc.. 1 hose \vhn:li c»)nlradiet this 
are Kalai .Vlalayvu. 

t..c>fr0€OBr(x.» 

iB^Gsirdren iV)fT€crftiTaj^^.ii>68)^ 
gtSscvGAfTotoi. ajrry^ojpiDi (gr)d9js 

saBBCicucir m«G|p 
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S€ar/n nnthiSjb^ fg^iisjgirai^frQiL, Qtarmtuu ummQaLmjpiu), <^^mi^irQiu umsmius fiBnr 
eteirgi^ui n'^arsiroi^irQujnsLLiSi^ enlL-irm^nQuj ^&nr sieaijn^ Q4F(rmear§BiinaS^fi jut fi^tSOjur^ i 

muS/h^. I 

Here he calls the Kilai Scring which is the lifth to the given string as Pagaii I 
the Pagai or the sixth string is called Kilai and the Natpu or the fourth string is given 
as th3 eighth or Inai. This is all contrary to the established rules of music. 

Here Kalai Malayvu appears to mean that the central idea of any of the Kalais 
practised by the ancient I'amils is hidden (just like the leaf hides the fruit) and has to be 
interpreted with the help of the next. It means that, though each Kalai is dealt with 
in an extensive manner, soine central idea is hidden so that it might be known only to 
the initiated and not to common people. Com|)arc the case of a painter who 
paints a beautiful human figure but hides the eye which at one touch of the brush with 
an ordinary colf)ur can be made to come to life. A house full of precious things will 
certainly be ke|)t under lock and key. Such a system of hiding the central idea is 
known in I’amil workson grammar as which is one of the many cunning 

devices. Whatever sages mention in order that we might attain charity, riches, 
happiness and Moksham are embodied in a literary work, l^ach work should speak 
about the seven diftcrent opinions, should eschew the seven kinds of errors, should ' 
have the ten kinds of nvTit or beauty and should have the thirty two kinds of cunning 
devices. 'I'liese have been elearly mentioned by the ancient Tamils. The 32 literary 
devices are the following : — 

Nannul Pothupayiram P. ii. 

Q^sj^(yi9S)p emoJuQu 
ftirilL-eb 

((pi9.QS^L.tsi 

i9y»6nGdirTil arL.p&) 

Gffn|pGurT({^€tT G^ni^nifGanp 

6!.^io969T 

9ui5^6sr ii^rTLLGu.(!S^ii) G^ir^^Acb 

(ip6orGiDiT^ii)^ G«rrL.d> 

(tpt9.^^eb 

ft.€0)ff^i5) GiDOTipcv ft.€8)g^^n Gmsorp^ 

9({3^!ku 2i69iiR^M sgilL-cu 

Gii)rr^<ji9 Gsonii^ 

fi^Qoissr Giorr^^M 
Gffgcv^ Gssroj^a d;u;D^ 
iS^piEn^ .uG^^ 

lSaGcuG^ 

Ga^eoeSdn CBruGurr^cdbr 

fpsOT^esT p6m€9fi6Br 

3&.aj^2l6BBrrr emcuuGuesr fL^^^Giuoibr ^cotGa. 

_ _ 
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Comment : — • — to state the subject before hand. 

cBQjLiq : — to bring the lyais under some principle of classification. 

: — to mention ideas in a comprehensive manner, 
to give the particulars of a comprehensive principle. 
ftnili.cu : — to finish in imitation of great men. 
lfie.aS'L.& : — to give instances for the particular rules one quote 

^RiJr 6r(Bjb^ : — to quote old sootranis at the proper places. 

iS'judrGftRdr ; — to incorporate other people’s npinioiis in one's book. 

G^RRwGuRjjfhr :-—lc) explain clearly the ideas so that they might be 

understood. 

G||ri-I1G«»hru to group allied words together. 

a.|D CiflR^^«!j >*-to give a double meaning to a sentence. 

to explain an idea which was (list left unexplaineil and 

convince the reader. 

^uiSdr : — to convince by means of analogy even an apparent contra- 

diction. 

iijRilGu#,IGpRt§««w to extend a particular rule to an allied subjei t and 
connect it with it. 

9;»|l^fi fi6*o>j.44fcRCi ; — To expunge obsolete words and ideas. 

^ recently introduced and 

which did not exist before. 

gisir 0 »ri-rw t—to adopt wherever necessary a rule wl^ich has been once 

quoted. 

iSsfr to place behind what should invariably be placed before. 

<d'ft(iiu4|«Sr to establish a rule by bringing together the beauty of 

many apparently contradictory rules. 

to establish a rule by connecting such contradictory rules 

with a common rule. 

«r4riDw:— to say that an idea will be explained later on but really to 
say it out then and there briefly- 

&.«! jk^Rib 5 rdr;DRv : — to abstain from repeating an idea just to imply that it has 
been previously stated. 

98 to argue for a particular side boldly where two sides exist. 

aRilLRw to plainly state the particulars from which a generalisation 

has been made. 

GiAR^i 9 cfr«iitio to fit the particular into the rule established 

by one. 

9dkat^ oIrOrw^ sfsir Gior^^rv to state boldly the idea whenever there is 
room for doubt. 

RV^^aj GoR^R9?lr sribji to bring under the formula even a particular 

which has been omitted. 
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SLutw to accept the conclusions of another work. 

6r(B^ to make much of an idea newly introduced 
by one in many different places. 

Q<vi^c0^{r GiJffjs* : — to end the idea where the word ends. 

^slrioi to bring together cognate ideas which 

could be comprehended under a rule ; to bring together analogous idea:>. 

oDoitiq to leave an idea to be comprehended by established 

sootrams. 

literary devices, which are 32 in number. 

> We understand from the above Stan;sa and its commentary that the ancient 

'lamils were efficient in literary compositions and that they were guided therein by 
excellent rules. It is also clear they hvive some Sootrams which could be easily 
understood by those who study those rules. The same system is found in the 
Sootrams of Silappadikarain. We have called this the mystery of a work. In the 
same manner means the indication of the hidden meaning bv a subject 

analogous to it. We noted before that the term “ JSarSiLim en^sQdar ” comes under the 
same category. 

It appears that the 64 Kalais in use among the ancient Tamils were excellent 
ones which called forth the admiration ol every one. As they were so rare, they were 
considered to be the manifestations of the Virisadai Kadavul who was considered lo 
be the very origin of the Tamil language. 

Sculpture, Astrology, .Medicine, Drama. Dancing, Val, Kulal, Mulavu and 
I halam are among the 64 Kalais. I hey may be studied in detail from books treating 
on those special subjects. 

Of these, the singing by the Yal and the flute and vocal music were, owing to 
their charm, considered to be very rare accomplishments. We see that the Tamils had 
special Ragas to influence cobras and uncontrollable elephants knowing that cobras 
spread their hoods and dance to partbmiar music and that elephants which could not 
be controlled by the goad are influenced by singing on the Yai. Of the 12,000 ancient 
Ragas Nagaragam is one. What the snake charmers play at the present day for 
influencing cobras is the Nagaragan.' This is otherwise known as Punnagavarali'now, 
The ancient Tamils associated the different Swarams with differenl female deities and 
made ganam to please them by describing their favourite lood. dress, ornaments etc. 
The fact that the cobra which hides itself from the gaze of man-^kind comes out at the 
playing ol the particular ragam and spreads out its hood and becomes so meek and 
tame as to be handled by the player is a proof for it. We know it is a well known fact 
that Thennava. one of the distinguished rulers of the ancient Tamil country, kept large 
herds of elephants for war purposes. It is also seen that when male elephants burst 
their chains and could not be controlled even by the sharp goad of the mahout they 
were influenced by the music of the Yal. The following stanzas show that this custom 
was in existence, even about 3000 years ago. 
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Kalithogai First Palai, first page 8. 

arr^euemd toeurrA 
ujrr^ 6 U 60 >ij^ " 

uiHsOsirwifjr S^vbvir^ sL-.sfii8^fh OumSIiu 

lUttCsififfsnsaSm M^teouSQaM fifSiSlig)/b Quirao " 

Commenf : — “ j ust as obstreperous elephants which treated \ he inahoiil's goad 
with contempt were controlled by the mellow music oi the Val. ‘ 

Perungathai Narumathai Churukam. 

** .Pi696PuS‘6B)^ Laaeffl.Aii) ojnBsoiigiL eu686TA($ 

LDCooPGiunoS^ efi&SB? *’ 

Merumanthara Puranam. 

laAuujrTLp mj 6 b 6 U 60 >LfiiB^ 
qAIT({pAA A€Yp^||9e9r ” 

The above stanzas show that the scicmre ol tin- \'al and the science of music 
among the ancient Tamils were of a very high order. I'he doul)! as regards Dwavim- 
sati Srutis and the destruction of the purity of Karnatie music owing to the introduc- 
tion of Dcsikam is due to the farts that the ancient works on Isai I imil have been 
destroyed and consequently people have been unable to uiulci stand the irieas under- 
lying them. We know that the Karnatie Ragas are sung and in truincnts like the 
Yal and the flute are played even at the present day by the servants in temples where 
the Tamils worshipped for ages and even hetorc that time during the period of the 
first Sangam. Yet this truth is not known because s(jme imjjortafii nmsams of music 
aj-e found hidden in works relating to*music and be< ause the prarlice of ancient Tamil 
has declined. Now could common people understand the truth when it i.s said that the 
fifth string is the sixth, the sixth string is fifth, and the fourth or the Natpu string is 
the eighth string which is really Inai string Me calls the eighth string Inai ! 

But we have noted before that the seventh is the Inai string. This is an 
example of a hidden mystery, we presume. While writing a commentary on Kalai 
Malay vu, he himself introduces a mystery therein ! We have often seen in the Vatta- 
palai Chakaram that Kaikilai appears in Vilari. But inasmuch as the Kaikilai is sixth 
f^rom Vilari it stands in the relation of Koodam or Pagai. But in reality Kaikilai is 
that which appears as the seventh Kasi in Kanni. We have noted before that placing 
Kaikilai in Simhain is another mystery. 'We have also said that they made ganam in 
22 Alakus, lessening an Alaku each in Kaikilai in Kanni and Vilari in Kumbam. We 
have also stated that there are 24 Srutis and not 22 in the Octave. Though it is a 
mistake to have placed the Kaikilai in the sixth Rasi from Vilari instead of the seventh 
he gives a justification for it. This is what is called Kalai Malay vii Amaithi. We 
have stated before that when we lessen one of the two Alakus in a Kasi and play it 
as a gamakam from the next Swaram it will be very charming. We have also 
repeatedly stated that they had 12 frets according to the Rasi Chakaram in the Sakota 
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Yal and played seven Swarams in them and that they mdde ganam in two other 
Swarams with an Alaku less in eaeh. So the author placed Kaikilai in V^ilari so that 
Kaikilai may be sounded from Siminm and Vilari from Kumbam just to point out 
where the sweet Swarams should sound from when the Alaku is lessened. In other 
words the Swaram in the seventh Rasi should be played from the sixth Rasi. The 
point is made clear by tlic following Chakaram as well as the stanza. 



turn fun wu ■•<6 hi tl« ft Snth. 
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3. KalaymaUivamaythi. 

Thandi Alankaram, Sollani lyal, 173. 

ai.L.ib cil}ffa9i ^0s>p^€ojkfn «r^j£iudrp 
uiTu cu(!pjii2k U(3^^dr-4^(t£drp 
fisacuiup (i(SdKfi Goirrcff^ADIpi^ 
aji^Gcu cucucbt.*' 

g^iiQs itirihuirBaj umMOajriSi JL<p.i mRiump^^u 

AtMtAtAi mnrfiSgfiii luir^sSIfi 

G^ww/7i/:— H ere he calls the lessening of an Alaku and sounding it along 
with the sixth siring by the expression ufi.A}(|^;fiA’' or the most charming place in 
music, riiisis plain from the context though it is an example of Kalaimalaivu 

When he mentions here that Kaikilai appears in Vilari as regards the sixth 
string it is an example of The Vilari and Kaikilai in Kumbam and Kanni 

respectively should have three Alakus each, or an Alaku less as in the case of Kumbam 
and Simham. I'he rcasiin why he suggests Kaikilai in Vilari is because when those 
two Swarams are sung a little flatter it is delicious. The words ** 9 Miiuir 9 iu 
umsQujB^ su^ (^mp St\ippiretfi 4 jarpp 9 sar *' mean that ar. Alaku should be le.ssened in the 
seventh string and made flatter and should be played from the sixth. ^m/pSm>u means 
a flatter Swaram. lo sound it from the sixfb instead of from the seventh will be very 
sweet. This he calls ufL.wQfipih or the most charming place in a Ragam. Such 
Swarams are generally sung sharper at the modern day. 

From the above Chakaram we see that the Kaikilai in the sixth string has 
3 Alakus. The extra Alaku after deducting the two belonging to the Kasi should 
occur in Kanni. The Ga with 4 Alakus which should occur in Kanni has been placed 
in Simham because it should have one Alaku less and should be played from Simham 
which is a Pagai Rasi. It appears, then, that the ancients made ganam with a Srutis 
less in the 12 Palais, in the 4 different kinds of Yal and in the Palais of the 4 jatis and 
made complete ganam with 12 Swarams of the Rasis. There was a Malay vu or doubt 
because concordance was given with a Pagai string. Inasmuchas it was sweet to have 
one Alaku less in the seventh string he tacked it on to the sixth string. This is an 
example of Kalai Malayvuainaythi. The words LflmijgmfMpM 
imply that though a Pagai string is given as concordant, as taking them together is 
sweet, we may accept it. We do accept it as concordant. 

We would like to enquire whether such ganam was really made in ancient 
times and whether it is supported by modem practice* We shall go into the question 
now. 

24. How ganam was made in the ao Srutis. 

The ancient Tamils were very efficient in playing the Yal und the Kulal. VVe 
have repeatedly said that just as they made ganam in the seven Swarams of the Kast 
Mandalam they also made sweet music in the 24 Alakus or Srutis of the seven 
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Swarams. There is reason to believe that under the same system 12000 ancient 
Isais derived from the 24 Srutis were also in use. However, from the following 
quotation we understand that Srutis minuter than the 12 Swarams were also in use 
among them. 

Silappadikaram, Aroom paths voorai p. 33. 

aiiuicnft/j eranj^ QpjfAMrsi* ur«M;u 

Gaiif. 6rmuf(ffs (y)«rarruL/rifaj ^taurm (}sirm^(i9mr (7iA^Q-ffk./rSci>u utAtQ^ifiis^ 

QswaomiujirOiu aOsiri^ujrmffi anrAQ m/eosmsaouju u^irmsojirsQ jfsmsujBeo Qsir(P ^*9-0 Jfi 

gli^dms nirgn aSjr^ia unrL.a^€n^B^ ou iSi^^^^dOaiiumsu^fh ^ut^th jffiBeifui anj^opioirOtu ums ims 
QfiatpuSp iSmifiujirp avihiS^p affiatS^artLiii Qfip^ itSjBOfiriuirs " GiAciFaffiu 

Go^Sm lal^igiGiu " «ri8ru^0)«r tMp(rpu>, oJcFfid^juG fc^^abo ckidrcnaA £teGiu 

^r^i^p^p msd09mii9jpimnnuirar anSoiii ^Sner, Qhir, utos, atliS/tk mylsaflQev Ouir(^dpuurirppfd 
(gffA affiSkShaafia ujirifip(g ^suuiLl^ ajuhuirQiu giafi aniiaBUH^ih QfjtuL^ ^vtidpi ^aosOiuirdp^ 
PfP^ QfiQpdBjBjdimiwp aj/uListtBiL^ih ^anLdfi gttoaQiuiritpfip 

taip (j^pev/rsojii ladp L^(^siafth ^ffdo afftiLj iaipmmQusfi (ggdo arMu Qfp^ 
jfMSta>u(^p(ipiA Ljp/&9ti)ta(i^(yni ^(i^QiuakiaQ^pQfiih QudgOtumiaQ^pQfiQum «fw 
SM04t^ arfiuQu(^ihumrsBk aS^idwuQup amSoi QtatSof auQtadkgfiih (ipmmis £)ttj40io QfitnpmLOiSQeo 
4^iriuA£/ uri^u iSdamd Mpfimt^mpipfip ueirUaruuir(BQtad.aBBudstm jfuumt^tar gptfipirsuuifi^ 
QaOf^pp tLmpjdmmitiu ^luiripirQmrarmitMnh,** 

The above quotation gives the chief rules to be observed in playing the Yal. 
We understand that the player understood the Swarams for the four kinds of 
Primary puns, and the concordance of Swarams for tlie three Sthayis— Mandhara. 
Madhya and Tara— -and played them on her Sakota Yal with 12 frets for the Octave. 
She afterwards sang the same pun very sweetly with less ma/ltnas, and was so 
charmed with it that she sank unconsciously into sleep. Wc understand from ]this 
that she first sang a Ragani where seven Swarams of the 12 of Ayapalai occurred and 
then sang another with 2 Alakus less according to the system of Vattapalai. It is clear 
from this that a Ragam in Vattapalai with 2 Srutis less is sweeter and better able to 
melt the heart than one in the 12 Swarams. The Vattapalai was given just to indicate 
the places in the four kinds of Yals and its different puns where the Alakus should be 
lessened while change of graham is made while 2 Srutis are lessened out of the 24. 
Before we look into the Ragas derived from Vattapalai we think it necessary to look 
into the system of changing Graham in Ayapalai and Vattapalai. 

25. The System of Ayapalai. 

We spoke till now about the Sruti systems as found in Silappadikaram. The 
statement that Kaikilai must appear in Vilari contradicts the Sa-Pa principle and the idea 
that the sixth string is Pagai. Kaikilai has been placed in Simham because that implies 
that an Alaku in the seventh string should be played as gamakam from the sixth. 
The seventh is the concordant string, and when one Alaku is lessened in it, it sounds 
very sweet and it should be played from the sixth. We have said that this is an 
examph of Kalai Malay vu. The fact that a flattened Swaram is sweet is Kalai Malay vu 
Amayiiii or the hidden mystery. 
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Now, we shall do well to note how Swarams are arranged in Ayapalai and 
Vattapalai. In other words, we must note the 12 Swarams of the Sthayi that are 
obtained by the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma principles rightwards and leftwards, the Ragas 
that generate from them when the change of graham is made, the four primary puns 
and the four Jatis derived from the 24 Alakus of Vattapalai with la Swarams and how 
the 22 Srutis arc used out of them. For when once the mystery is cleared, after a 
slight change, i.e., the substitution of the seventh for the sixth string, they follow the 
general rule by which Swarams^ are classified under the relation of Inai, Kilai, Pagai 
and Natpu. We had to rewrite the origin.il Tables and Chakarams with slight 
niodificalion so th it every one might clearly understand them and have their doubts . 
removed. 

We have noted already how the Suddha Swarams of Ayapalai change their 
Grahams. They are the / Moorchanas out of the 12 Swarams of the Sthayi arranged 
by the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma principles. But we must now observe whether they 
satisfy the relations of Inai> Kilai, Pagai and Natpu, in what particular Ragas they 
were used in ancient times while changing graham and whether there is any connec- 
tion between them and those in use at the present d<iy. 

We have noted time and often that the Isai l*amil now in use among the 
Tamils is the same as the one used by them for thousands of years for laooo years 
from now, and that it is sung as pure Karnatic music traditionally by the temple 
servants such as gandharvas. At the same time we have noted that others who came 
to the south country about the time of the third Sangam learnt the three kinds of 
I'amil, b memherr 'if the Sangarn owing to their profound erudition, made 
excellent researches in lue held of Tamil literature, and wrote many works and 
coinmeniarics also oil some of them. Some of them who took a fancy to Isai Tamil 
during the c«)urse of their researches forgot even the Veda Ganam in Sanskrit, 
eschewed even the devotional element in the nausic of the Tamils, took a delight only 
in (landharva music and have been making some progress in it. We have tocongratu- 
l.Ue ourselves tlia^ :u least, through their perseverance and intelligence South Indian 
music has been brought to a stage in which all can enjoy it. 

We know that the professional musicians who were held in such high esteem 
in ancient times gradually declined and lost their character so much so that one 
abhors hearing any music from them at the present time. So it is just that we should 
feel gratified that we are in a position to hear such music from others. It is also a j 

matter for pride that times have come that we are enabled to hear Harikathas from the 
lips of some excellent women. It is said in the Upanishads that those who make 
secular ganams to the exclusion of Veda Ganams are not allowed to partake in a feast 
along with others. But it is a fact that patronage was extended to musicians and they 
were held in esteem only after the time of Brabamasri Theagariya Iyer of Tiruvadi, 
Brahmasri Maha Vydianatha Iyer of Vyacberi and other equally eminent musicians 
who not only composed many Keertanams noted for their excellent devotional element 
but also sang them in a manner which could melt people’s hmirts* 
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We feel glad that they are also practising playing the percussion instruments 
such as Gengira, Gatam and Mridangam. Though Karnatic music is preserved by 
these expert musicians, yet we must not forget that the music deteriorates owing to the 
mixture of desikam. 

When those who could not appreciate other Thalams but Kka Thalam* sing 
Avartha Swarams four times in an Eka Thalam belonging to a particular jathi, it is 
found that there is an admixture of five Ragas in it. To add io this, if the 22 Srntis 
system which compels one to sing different Swarams in Aroganam and Avaroganam 
gets mixed with Karnatic music we may imagine the consequences ! Why? Karnatic 
Ragas are being now Sling in Hindustani style ! We need not point out that many 
Ragas would get mixed with one another and become one. it is said that the ancient 
Tamils were using liooo old Isais, each independent of the other, with ineffable 
svl^etness, each having a separate idea and a particular charm. And those who try to 
make them all into one now are considered expert musicians ! What is the cause of 
this? The destruction of works on Isai Tamil and the existence of mysteries in the 
remnants that were saved. Karnatic music did not make any progress owing to the 
absence of a definite system of Srutis and the method for composing Ragas in them. 
Yet some of its excellent have been preserved by being traditionally handed 

down. Then, without understanding the number of Srutis of ancient Karnatic mu.sic, 
they began to ascribe 22 Srutis to the Octave, to describe ancient ganam in the light 
of those 22 Srutis and to divide the Sthayi into 22 Swarams and Srutis. I'his 
confusion is not of yesterday or to day but has been confounding Karnatic music for 
nearly 1400 years from the time of Sharata in the sth Century A. D. 

To add to this, the controversy about Sa-Pa } and Sa-Ma j system of 
Pythagoras has been raging for the past 2500 years. One may think that we are 
criticising this system in order to establish the system of Swarams by Ayapalai and 
Vattapalai mentioned in the Isai Tamil used by the ancient Tamils. But a careful 
observer will readily see that the very Ragas used by the ancient Tamils are now 
used with altered names. One may clearly see by examining Vattapalai that 12 kinds 
of Swara Varisais or Moorchanas result from the change of graham of the Swarams of 
Ayapalai. 

The ganam in 7 Swarams picked out of the la half Swarams is Ayapalai. 
fhere are 7 primary Palais mentioned here. I'he other 5 there are called secondary 
Palais. The manner in which these 1 2 Palais generate may be seen from the 
Chakarams below. We may see there that in changing graham the Shadjam gets two 
Alakus for every change and the Swarams satisfy the principle of Inai, Kilai, Pagai 
and Natpu. I'he names for the seven primary and five secondary Pabis are also 
given there according to the names of the 73 Meb Kartas now in use. 

'I'he first Table gives'the 24 Srutis into which a Sthayi is divided and the 
li Swarams with 2 Alakus each. The names of the Swarams and the Alakus for each 
are given. We find that 12 Moorchanas are obtained when we shift the Sa rightwards 
to the extent of 2 Alakus at each step. If the other Swarams are also shifted on the 
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same principle, the 12 Ragas will appear as one. We noticed them before in the 12 puns 
obtained by proceeding rightwards and leftwards in Vattapalai (Vide pages 459—479). 
They are arranged according to the system of 22 Srutis in the Octave where Ga and 
Dha have 3 Srutis each. We have also noted how they divided the Octave into 24 
Alakus or Srutis, how they arranged the Swarams on the principle of Inai and Kilai 
(Sa-Fa 14 and Sa-Ma 10) and made ganam in the 12 Swarams, and how they lessened 
an Alaku each in Ga and Dha and played them as gamakams from the adjacent 
Swaram on the Sakota Yal. We have aho proved by many instances, Alaku calcula- 
tions and the system of Vattapalai from ancient works that the books which ' advocated 
Dwavimsati Srutis were written in ignorance of the secret in Karnatic music and 
that the devil of doubt, namely the 22 Srutis, would never lift its head again. We have 
also removed the doubt in the minds of those advocates by going into their own calcu- 
lations in the second part. We have also shown by many Tables that the system of 
calculation by | for Sa-Pa and | for Sa-Ma might also produce very nearly 24 Srutis 
in the Octave. To remove the doubt about the 22 Srutis for ever we have demon- 
strated with the help of Vattapalai of the ancient Tamils how Swarams arrange 
themselves on the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma principles and how there are 24 Alakus in the 
Octave at the rate of two for each of the 12 Swarams. The ancients emphasise the 
fact that Swarams should arrange themselves on the principle of !nai, Kilai, Pagai and 
Natpu. Those Ragas which do not stand this test are surely incorrect. 

So all Ragas should be sung on the principle of Inai, Kilai, Pagai and Natpu. 
The Swarams should change their graham after the Vattapalai system. The Shadjam 
should shift 2 Alakus to the right at each step, and the other six Swarams should 
occur in their order as indicated at the top of the Table. Some of these may not agree 
with the Swarams in Arcganam. Such will not be included under the Mother Ragas* 
For example, Ragas 2, 4, 7, 9 and 1 1 are of such nature. The same holds good for 
Suddha Thodi without Panchamam in the twelfth row. These are called secondary 
Palais. We also see that this Suddha Thodi' is included among the 7 primary Palais. 
But Mother Ragas should invariably consist of 7 Swarams. 

Contrary to this principle, we must note (Vide second Table) that Suddha 
Thodi commencing with Ni is included among the seven Mother Ragas. Sarnga Dev 
and Bharata before him and ancient works before the time of Bharata mention 
6 Mother Ragas with 5 branch Ragas from each and that their total is 36. We have 
quoted many instances to prove that the ancient Mother Ragas were 6 and that they 
have been called by different names at different periods. In the same manner, though 
all the six Mother Ragas mentioned here do not have their ancient Tamil names, some 
of them do have their Tamil names. They may be seen in the system of Yal given 
below. 


The Moorchana in the first row seen in the Table is after the ancient Vatta- 
palai system. The Moorchana or Ragmm commencing from Kural in Itapam is called 
Marutha Pun in Vattapalai.' llie series of Swarams of this pun satisfies the concord 
of Swarams. He gives also the principle by which the Swarams of each Ragam should 
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The 12 Swarams of Ayapalai and the Ragas resulting from change of Graham. 
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l)(* conrordant with one another. This Mariitha Pun is known as Shankaraparanam 
in modern music. So when change of graham is made for the 12 Palais, Shadjam 
should have 2 Alakus at each step while other Swarams should stand on the principle 
of fnai, Kilai, PagpJ and Natpu as given on the top of the Table. 

We know that the Sun has its sancharam in the 12 Rasis for the 12 months 
of the year, at the rate of one each month. So also the Sahdjam has its move in the 12 
Rasis or Swarams. But just as the seven Grahams have their sancharam in their 
respective signs, the Sapta Swarams also keep changing on the principle of Inai, Kilai, 
Pagai and Natpu. 'I'he six mother Ragas and other innumerable Ragas derived from 
them while change of Graham is made will be given in detail with their chakarams in 
the second Hook. 

We have already noted the V'als derived after the 12 palais. But as they have 
been calculated on the principle * Kaikilai will appear in V^ilari * after the system of 22 
Srutis, and inasinuchas the .Swaram is a Pagai Swaram we had to repeat it here just 
to show that it is entirely wrong. 

26. The Yals and other allied instruments used by the ancient Tamils. 

We know that the ancient Tamils made much use of the excellent Yal and the 
Flute called Vangiam which could faithfully produce even the minutest of Swarams, in 
proportion to their advancement in music. These instruments are held in high esteem 
even now. and are respect ivcjy known as the Veena and Flute. He gives the system 
of Vattapalai to show how the Swarnms’are arranged in these instruments. We have 
referred to this very often. We might be led to think that the Swarams of the 
Vattapalai are for the Yal and the Flute only. But the Ayapalai is derived from the 
Vattapalai as mentioned before. We shall do well to understand the relation between 
them. It may be seen from the following Chakaram. 



TIm YaiiMd fttoalM iMlnuMiti iMi ky tt# uoi«it Ttnlls. 


* The Alaku system for the za Swarams in Ayapalai and Vattapalai. 



In the above Chakaram if we insert a line between Itajiam and Mesham and 
straighten it out by making Itapam the beginning and Meshnm the end, in the outer 
circle we have the series Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Oha Ni, and in the inner one. the series Pa 
Dha Ni Sa Ki Ga Ma. This is at present known as the Panchamn Sruti series. In the 
same way if we divide the chakaram, commencing from Thulam and ending 
with Kanni, we get the two series Ma Pa Uha Ni Sa Ki Ga and Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha 
Ni. Vie call this the Madhyama Sruti series. This is the Sruti for women's voices. 
Here the two series commencing from Itapam are the concordant series obtained when 
we proceed rightwards by the Sa Pa principle. For the Pa in the inner circle is an 
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Inai Swaram (or Kural Hi) to the Sa in the outer circle. In the same way the Ri )n the 
outer circle is an Inai Swaram to Pa in the inner circle. In the same manner the series 
Sa-Pa, Pa-Ri, Ri-Dha, Dha-Ga, Ga-Ni. Ni-Ma and Ma-Sa are obtained. These are 
the same as the Hi in Kural, 'riiutham in Hi, Vilari in Thutham, Kaikilai in Vilari. 
Tharam in Kaikilai, Oolai in rharam and Kural in Oolai spoken of in ancient Tamil 
works. Wh^n we proceed leftwards the series Ma*Sa, Sa-Pa, Pa-Ri, Ri-Dha, Dha- 
Ga, Ga-Ni and Ni-Ma stand as Kilai Swarains. These are the series known in ancient 
works as Kural in Oolai, Hi in Kural, Thutham in Hi, Vilari in Thutham, Kaikilai in 
Vilari, riiaram in Kaikilai and Oolai in Tharam. These appear to be all correct. But 
these are the result of the system that Kaikilai appears in Vilari. On this principle if 
we take the Inai Swaram in Kanni the 12 Sw'arams in the 12 Rasis occur as Inai 
Swarams. We mentioned this fact on pages 580 to 583. On the same principle 
we see that Inai Swarams are Inai and Kilai Swarams are Kilai as seen from the 
following Tables. 


The 12 Swarams obtained in Vattapalai proceeding 
rightwards on the Sa-Pa principle. 


Hi in Kural 

Sa 2 

Pa 2 

Thuttham in Oolai ... 

Ma 4 

Ri 2 

Thuttham in Hi 

Pa 2 

Ri 4 

V'ilari in Thuttham ... 

Ri 2 

Dha 2 

Vilari in Thuttham 

Ri 4 

Diia 4 

Kaikilai in Vilari 

Dha 2 

Ga 2 

Kaikilai in Vilari 

Dll A 4 

Ga 4 

Tharam in Kaikilai ... 

Ga 2 

Ni 2 

Tharam in Kaikilai 

... Ga 4 

Ni 4 

Oolai in Tharam 

Ni2 

Ma 2 

Oolai in Tharam 

Ni 4 

Ma 4 

Kural in Oolai 

Ma 2 

Sa 2 

The 12 

Swarams obtained 

in Vattapalai proceeding 



leftwards on the Sa-Ma principle. 



Kural in Oolai 

Ma 2 

Sa 2 

Oolai in Tharam 

Ni 4 

Ma 4 

Hi in Kural 

Sa 2 

Pa 2 

Thuttham in Oolai ... 

Ma 4 

Ri 2 

Thuttham in Hi 

Pa 2 

Ri 4 

Vilari in Thuttham ... 

Ri 2 

Dha 2 

Vilari in Thuttham . 

Ri 4 

Diia 4 

Kaikilai in V^ilari 

Dah 2 

Ga2 

Kaikilai in Vilari 

Dha 4 

Ga 4 

Tharam in Kaikilai ... 

Ga 2 

Ni 2 

Tharam in Kaikilai . 

Ga 4 

Ni 4 

Oolai in 'Tharam 

Ni 2 

Ma 2 


It appears they have made gaham in the seven swarams chosen out of the 
12 strings which satisfy the relation of Inai, Kilai. Pagainnd Natpu. This is Ayapalai. 
The Sakota Yal was played on this principle with 12 frets for the Sthayi. From the 
fact that she played 14 Kovais on it, it is clear that the Yal had 24 frets, 12 each for the 
first and second Sthayis, and Lli.a it had a second oaring (Panchama string) under the 
first or Sarana string. So it is clear that the ancient Senkoti Yal is the same as the 
modern Veena where we have 24 frets for the 24 swarams of the Madhya and the Tara 
sthayis, 4 main strings known as Saranai. Panchamam, Anusaranai and Thakupancha- 
mam with 3 side strings for the purposes of Fhalam known as Anusaranai. Panchamam 
and Mel Shadjam (seven strings in all), and made of seasoned jack wood. There is 
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reason to believe that the ancient Senkoti Val was of the same structure as the Sakota 
Yal. From the series of Swarams used we find the (>;anaiii of the two yals is identical. 
We find that, even at the present day expert players on the Yal tune their instrument 
and adjust the frets on the principle of Inai Swarams Sa-Pa, Pa-Ki etc. I his is 
Ayapalai. We see clearly the concordant series ol the Ayapalai from the N^attapalai 
Chakaram. The swarams of the Ayapalai have been always clean Suddha notes with- 
out any sharpening or flattening. 

On the same principle AlaUus for swarams in Vattapalai are given. Phere is 
no diflference any where except where he gives the Kaikilai only 3 Alakus, which should 
have four Alakus in Kanni and places it in Simham, and where he gives the Vilari 
3 Alakus which should really have 4 Alakus in Kumbam. Of the series Sa Ri Oa Ma 
Pa Dha and Ni the two Swarams Ga and Dha are given three Alakus instead of 
four. 'I'he Vattapalai system is mainly given so that we may understand in which 
two Swarams there should be a lessening of Alakus when we change Graham and 
what different ragas result from the process. 

Four kinds of Yal are mentioned in Vattapalai. And these are the four series 
commencing respectively from Itapam, Thulam, rhanusu and Mesham. These are 
respectively known as Marutham, Kurunji. Palai and Neythal. Kaeh of these has four 
Jathis known as Aganilai, Puranilai. Arugial and Perugial. We shall do well to notice 
these carefully as we have insufficient data to understand the music of the ancients. 
So we shall note below the order of Swarams of each Yal and of the 4 Jathis that are 
derived from each of them with the help of the Vattapalai Chakaram. 

27. The Swarams for the four kinds of Yal. 

<< ^rrjr^ urrkuojrr^ 

a€ua^(^af)|p^ G^fT68r|p ^{S’^iun^p-QiiiGa 

iSipaaGiEiU^di ujit^.” 

Here he says that Palai Yal is obtained when Oolai appears in Tharam, 
Kurinji Yal is obtained when Oolai appears in Rural, Marutha Yal is obtained when 
Hi appears in Rural and Neythal Yal is obtained when Thuttham appears in Hi. 
When we observe this system m< re minutely, we find that Palai Yal generates from 
the Thara string which stands in the relation of string of friendship to the standard 
string, when we obtain 24 Srutis in the octave after once the mystery has been cleared, 
although we have mentioned in the Vattapalai system given before, that Palai Yal is 
obtained when Oolai appears in 1'haram (Ni 2 Ma 3 ). 1'he tenth to the standard string 
is the string of enmity. We see by various means that Palai Yal never occurs in the 
string of enmity but in the string of friendship. In the system of Vattapalai given 
below, Ma which is the branch string to the string taken as the standard commencing 
from Idapam, Pa which is the relative string to the standard string and Ni which is the 
string of friendship to Pa Mhould be taken for the four kinds of Yal. We mentioned 
before that Palaiyal will generate from Tharam which is the string of enmity to Pa. 
This is the hidden mystery which is now solved. 
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The system with the mystery removed in connection with the four 

kinds of Yal. 



a8.. How the four Jathis generate from each Yal when 
once the -mystery has been cleared. 

It has become a necessity to consider once more the four Jathis Ahanilai 
Puranilai, Arugialaiid Perugial derived from the four kinds of Yal mentioned in the 
previous Chakaram. 



Hfv th* ftv Jattli gMisntt tnm ttek Tal vhM mm iht MyiUrf has Urn diifid. 


SilappadiloiraRi Venirkathi P. aoj. . 

**a.M>ip(ip^ cufTMM (ga€i)ifa 

Miraojdi g^pA (fl|M| 
lacifiko ia0jl(jpia inAfifi 

{ngivjAt {pg^ipnh Oij(54ujdr ia$^(Sp 
ftfrd)QiflDs4 aff^O) acoiaGup OaiiM** 

0#flr Qp^A (g0^(^mrmr Qp0^ Ou^Guidr mfgf 

i/drar vr«r0i& Swm^p ; 

Commentary^l^Yit four strings commencing from Oolai and Kural and ending with 
Kural will be Ahanilai Marutham. In the same mgnner the Kodipalai \7here Oolai 
becomes Kural is Ahanilai Marutham ; the Merchempalai with Oolai as Kural and 
Kaikilai as Kural is Puranilai Marutham ; the Sempalai with Kural taken as Kural is 
Arugial Marutham ; and Vilaripalai with Kural as Tharam and Tharam as Kural is 
Perugial Marutham. All these Jathis have harmonious Swarams- 
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He first makes mention of the four kinds of Yal obtained in the following 
manner : — 

When Oolai is first and last, or in other words to have the Kural that appears 
in Thulam as the first and last, is one; to have the Kural that appears in Itaparo as first 
and last is another ; to have the Thuttham that appears in Thanusu as first (Kural) and 
last is a third, and to have the Oolai as first (Kural) and last that appears in Mesham 's 
the fourth Yal. Then he proceeds to mention the four Jathis which are the sub-sections of 
the four kinds of Yal. He gives the name of Kodipalai to the Kural that appears in Thulam. 
The seven concordant Swarams derived from Kodipalai are the Ahanilai Marutham. 

If we commence Kural from Kaikilai, which is the fourth string from the 
Kural that appears in Thulam, we obtain Puranilai Marutham. These are friendly 
Swarams of the Sa-Ga type. 

When Kural which appears in Oolai is taken as Kural we get Arugial 
Marutham. These are concordant Swarams of the Sa-Pa type. 

Going onwards, when Kural becoms Tharam and virr versa it is Perugial 
Marutham. When he says “ while Kural becomes Tharam ” it means while Kural is 
Kural or the first and last Swararn and the commencing Kural is Ni ; this is Perugial. 
Proceeding further, he says that Ga which is the ‘ friendly ’ string to Sa (the standard 
string), Pa which is ‘concordant ’ with Sa and Ni the ‘friendly’ string to the ‘concord- 
ant' string are the Swarams where all Jathis commence. The ancient Tamilians seem 
to have used these i6 Jathis derived from the four kinds of Yal. They may be clearly 
seen in the Chakaram. 

There is reason to think that Ganam under this system and the Kagas derived 
from them were held in high esteem by the ancient 'I'amilians. We are at a loss to 
know what further subtle methods they had. However, I think we shall do well to 
see the use of the four different kinds of Yal— Palai, Kurinji, Marutham and Neythal. 

The Marutha yal and its four Jathis. 

The Sempalai derived when Kural is taken as Kural is the Aganilai of the 
Maruthayal. This may be seen from the chakaram given below. 

Here the Kural which appears in ftapam is the Aganilai Marutham. To which 
the Swarams in 4, 7 and 1 1 form Puranilai Arugial and Perugial. Here he leaves out 
the Pagai strings 1,3, 6, 8 and 10 and chooses 7 strings. 

Here Kural should have only 2 Alakus as it is said that the Tharam in 
Mesham is the forth Alaku. On the same principle the Hi in Thanusu should have 2 
Alakus as Oolai in Viruchikam has 4 Alakus. Shadjam and Panchamam should be 
given 4 AUkus when Ni and Ma have only 2 Alakus. Otherwise we shall have either 
2 Alakus less or 2 Alakus more than 24. We obtain according to this system the series 
Sa2, Ri 4* CxA 4, Ma 2, Pa 4, Dua 4 and Ni 4. These are the Swarams for the 
modern Dheerashankaraparanam. This is otherwise known as Maruthayal pun. But 



Htv the foup Jtthli lenente fM eieh Yal when onoe the mytterf hu been oletred. 
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the same series with an Alaku less or 3 Alakus each for Kaikilai in Kanni and Vilari. 
Kumbam was called by the ancient Tamils Aganilai Marutha Pun or Marutha Pun. 
We must understand distinctly that with the exception of Vilari and Kaikilai the other 
five strings are perfect. 

In the Chakaram given for Marutha Yal Aganilai* the Swarams of the outer 
circle must be taken to be the permanent ones and those in the inner circle to be the 
ones derived while change of Graham is made. When we commence Kural as Rural 
the top Swarams result. This is known as Chempalai Pun in Ayapalai and Aganilai 
Marutham in Vattapalai in the system of the ancient Tamils. The Alaku system for 
the same may be found from the Chakaram. We call the old Sempalai Pun by the 
modern name of Dheerasankaraparanam. 



Chempalai Pun in Ayapalai has the series Sa* Ki 4. Ga 4, Ma 2* Pa* Dha 4 and 
N 1 4— Dheeras Mnkaraparanam . 

Aganilai Marutham in VatUpalai has the series Sa, Ri 4. Ga 3. Ma 4, Pa, 
Dha 3 and Ni 4— Marutham. 
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In the next Chakaram fifiven below we shall note the series derived when 
Kaikilai in Kanni in the inner circle is taken as Kural. This he calls Sevvali Palai in 
Ayapalai and Puranilai Marutham in the Vattapalai system. It may be understood 
from the resultant series given below. He calls this Ragam by the name of Agari. It 
is used in the modern day as Hanumathodi and Agari its Jannya ragam. Here we 
find that the Kural is played from the 23rd Alaku above Kakali Ni. In the same 
manner Oolai is played from the 9th Alaku above Anthara Ga. In other words it hat 
an odd Alaku. 
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Sevvalipalai in Ayapalai has the series Sa, Ri 2. Ga 2, Ma a. Pa. Dha 2 and 
Ni 2-^Hanumathodi. 

Puranilai Marutham in Vattapalai has the series Sa 3. Ri 2, Gas. Ma.j, 
Pa, Dha 2 and Ni 2— Agari. 


When Kural coipmences from Hi in Thanusu he calls it Kodiptlai Pun in 
Ayapalai, and Arugial Marutham in the Vattapalai system. The series may be seen 
below. Thutham and Vilari have only 3 Alakus each. But when they appear without 
lessening the Alakus« the series is Harikambodi and according to the 24 Alakus system 
it is Sayavelarkolli. 



The Kodipalai Pun in Ayapalai has the series Sa, Ri4» Ga 4, Ma 2, Pa. Dha 4 
and Ni 2 — Harikambodi. 

Arugial Marutham in Vattapalai has the series Sa» Ri 3, Ga 4$ Ma 2, Pa, 
Dha 3, and Ni 2— Sayavelarkoll*. 
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It is Merchempalai Pun in Ayapaiai when Kural conimencea from Tharam in 
Mesham. It is now called Suddha Thodi. As there are two Madhymams here it 
becomes a source for Desika Ragaa. Of the two Alakus for Ma in Kanni and for 
Tharam in Kumbam one Alaku should be lessened. The idea is that Alakus in Rasis 
with the number 3 should be odd. 



The Merchempalai Pun in Ayapaiai has the series Sa, Ri 2. Ga 2, Ma 2, Ma 41 
Dha 2, and Ni 2— Suddha Thodi. 

The Perugial Marutham in Vattapalai has the series Sa, Ri 2, Ga 2, Ma 3, 
Ma 4, Dha a and Ni a-^Kinnaram. 



Rwi tha faor JattliiiiianitiIjrMi itafc Til whai am Uia myitanr to baai dauPkL 


The Kural in Thulam is Aganilai Marutham to the Kurinji Yal where Oolai 
commences as Kura). This is called Arumpalai Pun in Ayapalai, and Aganilai Kurinji 
in Vattapalai. The Ragam in Ayapalai is now called (Vfechakalyani. 



The Arumpalai Pun in Ayapalai has the series Sa, Ri 4» Oa 4, Ma 4. Pai 
Dba 4i and Ni 4— Mechakalyani 

The Aganilai Kurinji in Vattapalai has the series Sa, Ri 4, Ga 3, Ma 4, Pa, 
Oha 4 and Ni 3 — Kurinji. 
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When Kural Commences in Kumbam which is Pursnilai to Knrinji Yal we get 
Vilaripun in Ayapalai and Puranilai Kurinji in Vattapalai. Vilari Pun is now known as 
Natabairavi. We must not forget that in the following Chakaram if there are 4 
Alakus in a Rasi printed in bold letters it should be sung with one Alaku less and 
where there are 2 Alakus it should be sung as i. Here Kural and Hi obtain their 
Abrrei (Gamakam) in the 23rd and 13th Alakus respectively. The following series 
will show this. In other words, they are the 3rd Alakus of Ni and Ma. 



Vilari Pun in Ayapalai hgs the series Sa, R14* Ga 2, Ma 2, Pa» Dha 2, Ni 2— - 
Natabairavi. 

Puranilai Kurinji in VatUpalai has the series Sa j, Ri 4, Ga s# Ma Pa 3, 
Dha 2, Ni 2— Senthu. 



Ita liv Mill invili ftm lidi Til vte iM 


When Kural couuncncei ai Kural it ia Kurioji Yal Arugial Marutham. This 
U Senpalai Pun in Ayapalai and Arugial Kurinji in Vattapalai. And also it is called 
Mandilam' in Vattapalai. Though it was seen in the first Chakaram as Aganilai 
Marutham, as Kurinji Ynl Arugial is called Mandilam there is a difference between the 
two. The difference in names Ihowa they are not one. 
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Sempalai Pun in Ayapalai has the aeries Sa, Ri 4* Ga 4, Ma a, Pa. Oha 4, 
Ni 4— Dheerashanharaparanam. 


Arugial Kurinji in Vattapalai has the series Sa, Ri 4, Ga Ma a* Pa, Dra 3, 
Ni 4— Mandilam. 
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To the Kurinji Yal Perugiai, the Kaikilai in Kanni oommences as Kural. 
This is called Sevvali Palai Pun in Ayapalai and Perugiai Kurinji according to Vatta- 
palai. It is also known as Hanumathodi in Ayapalai and Hari in Vaftapatai. Though 
this looks like Marutha Yal Puranilai hfarutbam. the Ragam must be an entirely 
different one as it is called Agari there and Hari here. 



Sevvalipalai Pun in ^Ayapalai has the series Sa, Ri a. Ga a, Ma j» Pa, 
Dha 2. Ni 3 — Hanumathodi. 

Perugiai Kurinji in Vattapalai has the series Sa 3, Ri 2. Ga s» Ma 3. Pa, 
Dha 2. Ni 2, — Hari. 


It is Neythal Yal when Hi becomes Kural It is known as Kodipalai Pun in 
Ayapalai and Neythal Pun in Vattapalai. This is known as Harikambodi at the 
modern day in the system of 12 Swarams. There is no difference except in the fact 
Lhat the Ri and Diia have 3 Alakus when the division a? to Jatis is made it is known 
as Aganilai Neythal Pun. 



Kodipalai in the system of Ayapalai has the series Sa« Ri 4. Ga 4* Ma 2 , 
Pa, Dha 4, Nt a--Harikambodi. 

Nejfthal Yal in Vattapalai has the series Sa» Ri 3, Ga 4, Ma 2 , Pa, Dha 3, 
Ni a— Aganilai Neythal Pun. 
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When Hi which appears in Thanusu becomes Kural its fourth string or 
Taram becomes Puraiiilai. The Ragam which commences from it as the first string or 
Kural is called Neythal Yal Puranilai. It is called Merchempalai and Siiddha Thodi in 
Ayapalai and Neythal Yal Puranilai and Velavali in Vattapalai. 



Merchempalai in Ayapalai has the series Sa, Ri 2, Ga 2, Ma 2, Ma 4, Dha 2, 
Ni 2-~Suddha Thodi. 

Neythal Puranilai in Vattapalai has the series Sa, Ri 2, Ga 2, Ma 3, Ma.4, 
Dha 2, Ni 3 — Velavali. 


H^w the fear Jitbie i^ensrite tnm mA Yel wheB eoee the myiterr ie cletred. 


Bo9 


To the Neythal Yal which is obtained when Kural commences in Hi in 
Thanusu, the Swaram which stands in the Kasi which is seventh to it becomes 
Arugial. When Kural commences ii*. Kadagam it is known as Padumalai Palai in 
Ayapalai and Neythal Yal Arugial in the Vatta palai system. It is also kni>wn a.s 
Karaharapirya in Ayapalai and Seeragam in Vattapalai. 



Padumalai Palai in Ayapalai has the series Sa. Ri 4 * Ga 2 , Ma 2» Pa, Dha 4, 
Ni 2— Karaharapiriya. 

Neythal Yal Arugial in Vattapalai has the series Sa, Ki 3, Ga a. Ma 2, Pa 3. 
Dha 4« Ni 3--Seeragaro. 
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To the Neythal Yal which is formed when Kural commences in Hi in 
Thanusu, the i2th^ Rasi will be Vinichigam. And when Kural commences in this 
Viriichigam it is Perugia). The Ragam which results when Kural commences in 
Oolai with 4 Alai<us or Prathi Math! mam is known at present as Bavani in Ayapalai. 
ft is one of the five secondary Palais according to the ancient system. It lias been 
known us Neythal Yal Perugial and Saudi according to Vattapalai. 



One of the 5 secondary Palais in Ayapalai has the series Sa» Ri 2, Ga 2, 
* * 

Ma 2, Ma 4, IJiiA 2i Ni 2, N1.4 — Bavani. 

Neythal Yal Perugial in Vattap*ilai has the series Sai Ri 2, Ga 3, Ma 2, Ma 4* 
Dha 2, Ni 3, Ni 4— Sandi. 


Hmr tki fov Jalkli gmnli ftron mk Yd whtB mm tit mjiUri ii elttnd. 


When Kural commences in Thulam in Mesham it is Palai Ya) or Aganilai. 
It is called Merchampalai in Ayapalai and Palai Yal Aganilai in Vattapalai. It is also 
known as Suddba Thodi in Ayapalai and Palai according to the Vattapalai system. 
Though there seems to be a repetition of the Ragas in Ayapalai yet they are different 
in Vattapalai having Swarams with less Alakus. 
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Merchempalai in Ayapklai has the series Sa, Ki 2, Ga 2, Ma 2, Ma 4, Oha a# 
Ni 2— Suddha Thodi. 


Palai Yal Aganilai in Vattapalai has the series Sa, Ri 2, Ga 2, Ma 3. Ma 4, 
Dha 2f Ni 3— Palai. . 
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When Kural commences in the fourth string from Tharam in Mesham it is 
Puranilai. This is known as Sevvali Chiru Palai in Ayapalai and Palai Yal Puranilai 
in Vattapalai. It is known at present as Dharmani and Devali in Vathipalai. 
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Sewali Chiru Palai.iii Ayapalai has the series Sa, Ri i, Ri 4. Ga 4, Ma 4. 
Dha 3, Dha 4i Ni 4-- Dharmani. 

Palai Yal Puranilai in Vattapalai has the series Sa, Ri 3, Ri 3, Ga 4, Ma 4, 
Dha 3« Dha 3, Ni 4— Devali. 



Itv tto tw Mfeb gnindi Itaa (Ml Tal ■!« MN a« ayiter ta (iiiMi. 
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The awaram in Meenam stands in the relation of Perugial to the Kural 
commencing from Mesham. When Kural commences in Meenam it is called Chiru 
Palai in Merchempalai according to *Ayapa1ai, and Chandrajothi in the modem day. 
It has been known as Palai Yal Perugial in Vattapalai and Naga Ragam in ancient 
timer 



w as 

Chiru Palai in Merchempalai in Vattapalai has the series Sa« Ri a, Ri 4, 
4» Ma 4 i Pa, Dha 4, Ni 4 — Chandrajothi. 

Palai Yal Perugial in Vattapalai has the series Sa» Rt 2 , Rt 4. Ga 4 , Ma 3. 
Pi, Dha 4, Ni 3— Nogaragam. 





S«« iht fear Jotlii iiaimto Ptm mi Yol whia mt tit ayilirf to ttooni. 


We see, then, from the above Chakarams the order of the four kinds of Yal, 
the four Jathis derived from each of them and their names. We also see that the 
ancient Tamils had their general ganam with 12 primary Swarams whereas the experts 
among them made ganam with an Alaku less in Swarams that were concordant as Vadi 
and Samvadi or Sa-Pa and 5a-Ma or Vilari-Kaikilai. Their ganam consisted of 22 
Srutis whereas the Sthayi was made up of 24 Srutis. The 24 Srutis were determined 
by the 12 Swarams which stood in the 12 Rasis. Each Rasi had 2 Alakus, and Sa-Pa 
had 7 Rasis and 14 Srutis and Sa-Ma had 5 Rasis and 10 Srutis. The rule was 
laid down that the Swarams of the seventh Rasis with 14 Alakus were Inai Swarams, 
and the Swarams that occurred in the fifth Rasis with 10 Alakus \vere Kilai S varams. 
On the same principle the Swaram that occurred in the fourth Rasi with 8 Alakus was 
Natpu Swaram and that in the second Rasi with 4 Alakus was also a concordant one. 
We see distinctly that the ancient Tamils had used these Swarams with great effect even 
12,000 years ago. 

We noted in Part I that many of the great works which spoke about the 
music that was in use at the time, of the three Sangams were destroyed. Ilankovadigal 
mentions only their essence and a few important points in his Silappadikaram. The 
Tamil works which speak about music in detail at the present day are rare. Yet, the 
.systems of Yal have been given with t he help of a few remarks found in Silappadi- 
karam and its commentaries. More points will be given when we obtain works that 
speak more in detail about music. Yet there are data enough to prove that the ancient 
Tamils divided the Sthayi into 24 .Srutis, but made ganam in them with 22 Srutis 
(two Alakus less) and in 7 Swarams. 

Among the 16 kinds of Puns shown Above we find that one or two Ragas are 
repeated. Yet, as they have different hames, there must have been some rules to avoid 
their repetition. Again, the names of the 14 Primary Puns are mentioned in Pingala 
Nigandu, and these names are different in the different Yals. The Table showing the 
16 kinds of Puns is given below. 
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The names of the i6 Puns derived from the four Yal, their 
commencing Swarams and their Alaku system. 


4 Yds, 


4 Jathis. 

i 

Sa 

Hi 

Ga 

Ma 

Pa 

Dha 

Ni 

Ragam. 

Marutha Yal. 

Sa 

Aganilai 

eee 

Sa 


D 

8 

D 

D 

8 

4 

Marutham. 

ff 


Puranilai 

eee 

Oa 


D 

D 

1 

4 

3 

3 

Agdri. 

»i 


Arugial 

e • • 

Pa 


D 

a 

□ 

4 

8 

3 

Sayavelarkolli. 
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Penigial 


Ni 


8 

3 


D 

3 

1 

Kinnaratn. 

Kurii^i Yal ... 

Ma 

Aganilai 

e e • 

Ma 


4 

8 

D 

9 

a 

B 

Kurinji. 



Puranilai 

tea 

Dha 

8 

D 

a 

D 

5 

D 

H 

Senthu. 



Arugial 

• a • 


3 

4 

8 

3 

4 

8 

H 

Mandilam. 



Penigial 


,Ga 

8 



1 

n 

D 

LiJ 

Ari. 

Nejrthtl Tkl... 

Pa 

Aganilai 


Pa 

n 



D 

o 

D 

D 

Neythal, 



Puranilai 

• at 

Ni 

S 



1* 


D 

D 

Valavali. 


• 

Arugial 

eee 

Ri 

D 



3 

D 

D 

5 

Siragain. 



Perugiar 

e a e 

Ma 

a 


1 

3* 

V^9 

D 


Santhi. 

Pdai Yal ... 

Ni 

Aganilai 


Ni 

D 


3. 

1* 

‘ 0 

3 

1 

Palai. 



Puranilai 

eee 

Ga 

Q 


ID 

ID 


3* 

4 

Davali. 



Arugial 

eee 

Ma 

Q 


1 

3* 

0 

3 

!• 

Seerkodigam. 



Penigial 

0 a a 

Ni 

□ 


D 

8 

3 

* 

8 

Nagaragam. 


If the aumber of Alakus for the Raaia left out be added, the Total will be aa. 

• It muat be underatood that the Swann of the next RaOi ia implied where the Star mark appean, and 
that the Swamm ia auch Raaia ia left out 
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ag. The explanation of the Chakaram lahere the four Jathia 
generate from the four kinds of Yal. 

We are very familiar with the outer Rasi Chakaram of the following Chakaram. 
It shows hew the Sapta Swarmms stand complete in the 12 Rasis with their Alakus. 
The inner circle shows how the Swarams stand concordant on the principle of Inai, 
Kilai, Pagai and Natpu, the principle that guided the ancient Tamils. According to 
the Sootram Qup the Swarams in 

the 3rd and 6th compartments to that in the lath will be in the relation of Pagaii and 
when the Inai Swaram in the seventh is taken as the standard the Swarams in the 
loth and the ist (3rd and 6th) will be in the relation of Pagai. 

According to this system* the Rasis which occur as a* 4* 5* 7« 9, 11 to the 
standard Rasi and the Swarams in them are the seven Swarams of the Aroganam. It 
also shows that the two Swarams Dha and Ga which are Vadi and Samvadi Swarams 
rightward and leftward should have only 3 Alakus instead of 4 according to the system 
that Kaikilai iippears in Vilari. . It also shows the Swarams from which the four kinds 
of Yal generate. We noted before that when Rural in Itapam commences as Rural it 
is Marutha Yal. We also noted the seven Swarams concordant with it. If you want to 
see the same in this Chakaram you should do this. The Rasi with number la in 
the inner circle should be placed right opf osite to Itapam in the outer circle. Then 
the Swarams of the two circles are concordant. The series will be Sa 2* Ri 4, Ga 3» 
Ma a, Pa 4# Dha 3 and Ni 4 with aa Alakus. ^ This is Sempalai Pun or Shankara- 
paranam when it comes in the la Rasis ak half-swarams without lessening two Alakus. 
But when two Alakus are lessened it is Marutha Pun. 

In the same way if the 5th Raoi of the inner circle be placed against Itapam 
and Oolai is made the standard strinjg* the following series will result, namely, the 
Swarams in 5, 7, 9, 11, 12, a, 4t of the outer circle. The series will be Sa 2, Ri 4, 
Ga 3, Ma 4, Pa a, DHa 4, Ni 3 with 23 Alakus. This is Rurinji Pun. When it is sung 
in Ayapalai without lessening the a Alakus it is called Arumpalai^Pun or Mecha Kal- 
yani. So also the four kinds of Yal and the Aganilai, Puranilai, Arugial and Perugial 
from them which occur at la, 4, 7 and 11 respectively might be seen clearly there. 

■ / 

The recurrence of the 3 Alakue for Vilari and Kaikilai will be in diiierent 
Swarama when seen in the inner circle aa atated above. We have noted already that 
the 12 Palaia will be formed when the la Raaia in Ayapalai become the commencing 
atringa. But there ahould be no leaaening ofAlakua for the 13 Palaia when change 
of Graham ia effected. Ona and Ga ahould invariably have 4 Alakua each. In that “ntr 
we obtain the Ragaa given in the Table on Pagea 640 and £41. Thia he calla Ayapalai. 
There ia not much difference between the methoda uaed for deriving Ragaa' from 
Ayapalai and VattapaliM. The only dUforence ia that the Ragaa derived from Vatta< 
palai ahould be eiing in ;33 Srotia ^V with an Alakuleaa in Dua-Ga. The ether 
Swaraipa of Vattap^l are ktentieid with thoee of Ayapalai. On the other hand, therp 
ia much difference in charm bkween ainging the 7 out of the la Swarama of Ayapalai 
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iThe double Chakaram showing how the four Jatis spring from the 

four kinds of Yal. 



and t^e 7 Swarams of Vattapalai with a Alakus less, but in the Swara system and 
the system of Ragas the identity between the two is complete. We have said befisra. 
that they first sang according to the system of Ayapalai and then according to Vatta* 
palai with 2 Alakus less. So we understand that the Kamatic Music we use at 
present has been sung extensively without any doubt, most clearly and with great 
charm. 



ThtiiiHftiMri^utrtttnBii Mutnr. eee 


30. The six mother Ragas of the Tamil country. 

If we notice the Ragam on the first line of Table 2 on page 641. We may 
find that it has harmonious Swarams and also contains in itself the common rule from 
which Ragas are generally derived with the help of such harmonious Swarams. This 
is the Mother of all Ragas. Its ancient name Sempalai Pun has disappeared and it is 
now known as Shankaraparanam. This Mother-ragam has been considered one of the 
best of Ragas by Vidwans and others up to the present day. Its jannya ragas are 
held in the same estimation. Are there Tamilians who are not familiar with Ragas 
such as Amsadonii Atana, Arabi» Kanada.* Ketharam, Byagu, Bilahari, Suddha 
Saveri, Garudathoni, Devagandari, Durbar, Biagatai and Neelambari ? Is there a baby 
which is not lulled to sleep by hearing the Neelamburi Ragam ? It is said in Thiru- 
vilayadal Piiranam that Paramasivam in the garb of a woodcutter sang the Ragam 
•Neelambari, the ancient Sathari. before Yemanatha, on behalf of Panapathiran. The 
Ragam is considered by all to be so charming as to make even a dead tree shoot forth 
young tendrils. 

The fact that we find the Sathari or Neelambari Ragam so commonly sung 
as lullaby by mothers and girls is proof enough for its extensive use in the Tamil 
country. Just as Shankaraparanam or Chempalai Pun is the mother of all Ragas, 
Neelambari or Sathari is the first of all Ragas which is sung by mothers in luPing 
their babies to sleep and is of a melting nature. 

From this we are enabled to say that Virisadai Kadavul, the originator of 
Muttamil, even at the commencement of the first Sangam fi.e. 12000 years ago) was a 
patron of Isai Tamil among Muttamili that he instituted the Chempalai Pun or Shan- 
karaparanam which contains in itself the principle of order of Swarams, and that he 
derived many Ragas from it by the change of Swarams in Aroganam and Avaroganam. 

When we come to the chapter on modem names of Kagaa for the ancient 
Ragas used in Thevaram and Thiruvachakam we slull understand why we give the 
name Sathari to the ancient Neelambari. 

Referring to Table 2 on page 641 we hnd that Chempalai Pun which is the 
mother of all the mother Ragas is called Shankaraparanam at present. When we 
change the graham for the seven Swarams of Chempalai Fun we get six 
mother Ragas. 

When Kural commences in Thutthara with 4 Alakus we get Padumalaipalai 
Pun. This is the modern Karaharapiriya. 

When Rural commenced in Kaikilai with 4 Alakua it wat called Chevvali- 
palai by the ancients. It is called Hanumathodi at present. 

The modem Mechakalyani is the Aroompalai Pun ol the ancients where 
Kural commenced in Ocdai with 3 Aiakua. 

Hariksmbodi of the modem day itahe Kodipalai Pun of ancient times where 
Kural eomasenced in Hi. 

a ^ 


/ 
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The modem Natabairavi is not different from the Vilaripalai Pun or Vilari- 
palai when the Vi lari with 4 Alakus is commenced as Kural according to Isai Tamil. 

Suddha Thodi is.the same as the Merchempalai Pun of the ancient Tamils 
where the Tharam with 4 Alakus commences as Kural. 

We find that the seventh of these Ragasi Suddha Thodi 1 occurs without the 
Panchamam. But as the Sampoorna Ragam Hanumathodi results when Ga :s the 
first Swaram, this Suddha Thodi has been omitted from the list of mother Ragas and 
only six mother Ragas are made mention of. Hence we think that the first is called 
Chempalai Pun whi.*e the seventh is Merchempalai, the identity between them being 
clear. 

The Tamilians are quite familiar even at the present day with the 6 mother 
Ragas — Shankarabaranam, iCaraharapiriya, Hanumathodi, Mechakalyani, Harikam- 
bodi, and Natabhairavi and the more than 300 Jannya Ragas derived from them. 


3 Z. How the ancient Tamils used 6 Alakus or Srutis 
for Kaikilai and Tharam* 

We find 5 secondary Palais, leaving aside the 7 primary Palais noted before 
in the Chakaram on page 640 which explains the formation of the is Palais. There is 
a special point to be noted in connection with this. We see from the table the 
Swarams for the six mother Ragas. They are the is half Swarams of Ayapalai. 
They appear to be irregular without mixing with their respective Alakus. In other 
words, each Swaram occurs in its second and fourth Alakus. But the Swarams of the 
secondary Palais appear to mix with the adjacent Swarams. In other words Ni 
occurs in Dha and Ga in Ri. 

Ni appears in the boundary of Dha with lour Alakus in the Ragam Dharmani 
which is found in the fourth 'Palai of the Table of the u Palais. Instead of standing 
with its four Alakus under Sa, ii stands In the second house of Dha. Likewise, Ni 
occurs in the forth Alaku of Dha in Mechi-Kambodi which is the ninth Palai. There 
is a recurrence of this in the eleventh Palai al^. In the same manner, Ga occurs 
under Ri with 4 Alakus in the fourth as well as the eleventh. We conclude, therefore, 
that Ga and Ni occur with six Alakus of the three Rasis. The six Alakus are obtained 
by gdding two Alakus of the second of the Rasis of Ri and Dha. In the same manner 
Ri and Dha may obtain 2 Alakus from each of the boundanes of Ga and Ni. From the 
above points, we are enabled to conclude that the ancient I'amils understood by means 
of the secondary Palais the Ga and Nl occurring under Ri and Dha and and 

that they used the many Ragas obtained through the secondary Palais. We shall find 
later on that the above four Swarams had 5 Srutis each and that they were so used. 
We call at the modem day the Swarams with two Srutis by the name of Suddha 
Swarim, the Swaram with four Alakus by the name ol Chathuriruti, Smthmrmnam or 
Kaitfkam while the Swarams with 6 Srutis are called Sbatarutt, Antliaram and Kakali* 
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We find here, then the chief Amsama ef the /a Melakartaa of the present day. 
We have noted often the 24 Alakus at the rate of a for each of the Rasis and the 
Swarama of the la Raais occurring aa a4 Alakus. There is no reason for any doubt in 
this matter. It follows aa a matter of course, then, that when Ri, Dha, Ga and Ni mix 
together and occur in the 3 Kasjs they get six Alakus or Srutis. So the 72 Karta 
Ragas and the Ragaa derived from them form about a 1000 which are included under 
the 12000 ancient Isaia of the Tamils. Even this icoo is never wholly sung but only 
twi) or three hundred of them. Even among these, the four primary Puns of 
Vattspalai, the 16 different kinds of Jatis derived from them and their Jannya Ragas 
are found mixed with' less Alakus. They will be dealt with later on. When the Ragas 
lor Ayaplai and Vattapalai are so clearly stated, without being able to discriminate 
between the 12 Palais or half Swarams and their Jannya ragas and the quarter Swarams 
of Vattapalai and their Jannya ragas, many writers divided the Sthayi into 22 Srutis, 
*gave them different names, confounded the Ragas of Ayapalai and Vattpalai and wrote 
different works which led to the confusion ol many* The confusion became worse 
confounded when they could not reconcile their theory with their practice. I'his doubl 
aHected every one that was enquiring about the question of Srutis. 

On the other hand, we have made quite clear that the ancient Tamils were 
quite sure about arriving at the 12 Swarams of a Sthayi on the Sa-Pa princible, that 
they made ganam in them lessening an Alaku in twp of those Swarams and that they 
reckoned the number of Srutis to be 24 in a Sthayi. 

We have given a table showing how the 12 Swarams of an octave are 
approximately derived on the principle of Sa*Pa | and Sa-Ma {. I heir minute 
calculations will be given in Part IV. 

We shall do well now to quote a few practical illustrations to show that many 
of the modern Ragas are sung in the 24 Srutis. 


3a. Some evidence to show that our ihodern ganam resembles 
that of the ancient Tamils who cut out a Srutis in Dha-Oa 
according to the system of Vattapalai or 
the a4 Srutis of the Octave. 

Noble readers ! After the destruction of the works on music and rules on Isai 
Tamil of the first Ooli, even the remnants of those perserved at the period of the last 
Sangam are brought to light by references in Silappadikaram of llenkovadigal and 
its commentary. Even the ideas of this excellent system have been confounded by 
differences of opinion. As the later works on music were all in Sanskrit, musicians 
have been unable to understand them completely, and they have been floundering 
since in the mire with their theory of as Srutis. 

We see clearly from history that those who entered India two and three 
thousand years ago either for purposes of trade or mere pleasure of travel have token 
the Srutis of the precious South Indian Music to their own country. We also find 
that as South India lost its prestige in course of time its music also gradually lost its 
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lustre. However, the musicians of the present day only see that their traditional 
music is not wholly forgotten and that it is deteriorating day by da>Ul)y.lbe admixture 
of Desikam. They do not care to study those works which give the reason for their 
deterioration and which show them the way of improving their music but break their 
heads over other works. 

Many of the Tamil works are obsolete. As many of the Tamils have become 
Sanskrit scholars they only interpret such works as are written in that language. 
They knock their heads against the 22 Srutis mentioned there and try to establish 
something'which they really do not know. Bharata and Sarnga Dev are the cause of 
this confusion. Their followers neither follow their method nor examine what they 
are practising themselves, but just like a man who applies to himself the scandalising 
words of his neighbour some of them pass off the Srutis of foreigners for those of 
Sarnga Dev, some, especially in the north, ascribe the same Srutis to Hindustani 
music while some of the musicians of South India ascribe the same to Karnatic music. 
This is a matter for surprise. 

We have to regret that South Indian music is like a field from which the corn 
has been removed and like the snail whose pearl has been extracted. Perhaps it may 
be a matter for surprise that the efficient music of the Ayapalai system is in use up to 
the present day with 2 Alakus less which stand in the relation of Inai. But if we note 
it a little carefully we shall find very clearly that the ancients have been using a number 
of Kagaa, the concordance of whose Swarams was according to the system of Vattapalai. 
We have noted before that the 12 Swarams, which even women could easily under- 
stand, were arranged in the 12 Kasis, that the 7 Moorchanas and the order of 
Swarams of the 14 Kovais in the three Sthayis Mandara, Madhya and 'lara were all in 
common use. 

We may find that these 12 Swarams are the ones used in Scmth Indian music 
and these are the series used by those interested in music and by those who are gifted 
with keen musical ear. 

These are the 12 Swarams of Hindustani music also, and the chromatic scale 
of the Westerners. We must note the words of Ilankovadigalthat this is the system 
for women and that this was the system which Mathavi was fond of. For the system 
for men was the Alaku systsm of Vattapalai. He says that the ganam for men should 
be in the 22 Srutis or Alakus. For, Kaikilai and Vilari should have 3 Srutis each. 
In short, there must be 24 Alakus at the rate of two for each of the 1 stasis, but that 
ganam should be made in them lessening two of the Alakus. Here the 4 Alakus of the 
3 Rasis for Kaikilai and Vilari become 3 in each case. In the same manner, Aganilai, 
Puranilai, Arugial and Perugial are given where an alaku is lessened in the Poorva- 
bagam and Ootarabagam of two concordant Swarams. 

Now, singing with an Alaku leas is only a recognised convention among 
musicians. The third Alakus qf Kaikilai and Vilari should be sounded as gamakams 
from the second Alaku by pulling the string inwards. I'his kind of playing will equal 
the human voice in sweetness. He considers this kind of playing to be the system 
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for males alone as the women have very delicate fingers which could not pull a string 
as to produce a gamakam. If we notice the tips of fingers of celebrated Veena players 
we see that they are full of grooves like those of a Star-Gooseberry {jtiS Q/twM 
striu). Perhaps this kind of playing was not reco nmended for women as it might spoil 
their fingers which are as delicate as the petals of the Kendal (awk^m) flower. Hut we 
may notice that even females who understand the delicacy of sweet music practise the 
Veena in spite of this. 

We understandi then, that there were two systems— one in which the Swarams 
of Karnatic music were played purely as Suddha Swarams and the other in which the 
Alakus were lessened. In my researches on the Srutisof Karnatic music, 1 examined 
the Swarams of some of the Ragas with the help of experts four or five years ago 
even at a time when I was ignorant of the Vattapalai system mentioned in Silappadi- 
. karam. I found that 24 Srutis were used there and that the same 24 Alakus of Vntta- 
palai are in use even at present. It was clear, therefore, that the ancient system of 
Vattapalai was correct and that that was the system copied by others from South 
India. Did any good result from this? None. It became lifeless like the precious 
gem which had lost its lustre. It existed in mere theory and not put into practice. 
But all the same South Indian music on the 24 Srutis as a basis is considered 
scientific and each separate ragam thereof is considered to have its own peculiar 
beauty. On the other hand, those who admire this music in others are ignorant of 
the Srutis which they use in their own music. We will notice the Srutis of South 
Indian Ragas later on. 

We may find that some of the Swarams of Karnatic Ragas have different 
Swarams in Aroganam and Avarogaiiam and the position of some of the Swarams 
have been entirely changed. This is due to different masters and the natural 
differences caused by oral transmission. We have written only those in modern use 
though there are slight differences . when compared to the ancient Vattapalai system. 
Again when we note places where Srutis occur in addition to the 12 Swarams we find 
they are of a very minute character. Of these more anon. 

In the following three Tables, series of the nature of Ri-!.>iia and Ga-Ni are 
slightly sharper or slightly flatter than the Srutis of the ancient system. This will he 
found to be more glaring in some of the Ragas of the present day. We have picked 
out only a few out of them which people are very familiar with. 

We shall find later on that the Ragas mentioned in the Tables have far 
minuter Srutis. These Ragas were examined on the Veena as well as vocally in the 
presence of great professional experts such as M. R. Ry Muthia Haghavatar Avl. of 
Harikesavanallur, and M. R. Ry. Vencatachallam Iyer Avl. son of M. K. Ry. 
Athiappa Iyer Avl., musician of Tanjore. 
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Name of 
Kartha Ragas. 



Melam. 

Mayainalavain. 

15 



15 

n 

15 

9f 

15 

Haiiuinathtliodi... 

8 

Karnkarapriya 

22 

M ... 

22 

Maiuimatlitliucli... 

8 

Mayainalavaiu. 

15 

HMiiuinatlitlKKli... 

8 


Nfiiiie. of Ra^AH. 8 a 

UoiilibaTidu ... 8 a 

Aniihai-adesi ... 8a 

sSa 

Kuniinakaniboili ...I 8a 

Asavnri I 8a 

Sa 

8ri Kaj^ain ...| Sa 

8a 

Suddha Kiriya ...I Sa 

H)iooi»idni)i I »8a 


From the above 'fable we notice that Ri and Uiia occur in their first Alakus 
in the Ka^as Goulibandu, Arutharadesi, Poorvi, Kummakambodi and Asaveri. This is 
the same as lessening the second Alaku in 'I'liutham (Ri) and Vilari (Dha) 

We find that Kaikiiai (Ga) and 'i'haram (Ni) have only 3 Alakus where they 
should have four in the Kagas Nayaki, Sriragam and I hodi. 

On the other hand Tiiuttham and Vilari (Ri and Dha) have 3 Alakus 
where they should have only 2, in the Ragas Suddha-Kiriya and Bhoopalam. 

In Tabic II we may find that Ri, Dha and Gai Ni have an Alaku less out of 
the 2, but Ri and Diia have one in addition to their 4 Alakus in the Yathukula- 
kambodi, Kurincl^i^ Navarooj and Shankaraparanam. 

According to the system of modern 72 Melakarias they will hold that this is a 
tialtcned Gandharam, but a sharpened Sruti when its position is considered. 
















Afifain, the Kaikilai and Vilari (Ga and Ni) occur in Danyasi, Agari Annanda- 
Bhairavi, Poornashadjam, Indola Vasantain. Jayanarayani, Oosani, Kapi, Durbar and 
Neelambari occur as Inai Swarams according to the system of 73 Melakartas in their 
third Sruti which is really their fifth. 

In the same manner, the Ga and Ni in Saveri and Neelambari have only five 
Srutis instead of 6 . 
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Ill Table 111 wc find that the GaandNi occurring in Maruva, Barasu and 
Gouli I 3 andu appear in the first Sruti of Oolai (Ma) and in the first Sruti of Kural (Sa) 
respectively. 

Natai Ragam has Ri and Dha with 7 Alakus. In other words, they occur in 
the fifth Alakus of Kaikilai and Tharani. Thus we see that ganam was made with an 
Alaku less in Inai and Kilai Swarams in the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma systems. 

It appears> likewise, they had made ganam with an Alaku less either in the 
Poorvabagam or Ootharabagam and that even two, three or four Alakus were added 
or lessened in their ganam. 

When Alakus are less in a Swaram it will be very difficult to sing but 
delicious when sung. We may see instances of it in the modern Ragas, such as, Ananda- 
bhairavi, Saveri, Punnagavarali, Poorvi, Barasu, Mathyamavati, Kapi, Sahana, 
Palamsa, Kedaragoula, Ketharam and Ameerkalyani. So we see that Ragas with 
less number of Alakus in many Swarams will be particularly charming. Just as we 
sing 22 Alakus or less number in the system of Vattapalai, it is presumed that such 
must be the case with the Ragas of Fhirikonapalai and Chathurapalai. On the other 
hand, though such of the 14 Kovais obtained from Ayapalai have 24 Alakus, they are 
made up of the Swarams of the 12 Rasis with 2 Alakus each and never made up 
of any flattened Swarams. According to the system of the 72 Melakartas of the 
modern day only half Swarams were used in Ayapalai. 

So, Ayapalai is ganam with 7 Swarams out of the 12 half Swarams occurring 
in a Rasi cycle. 

Vattapalai is where the 7 Swarams are sung in the 22 out of the 24 Alakus 
of the 12 Swarams of a Rasi cycle, lessening an Alaku in each of two Swarams. 

Thirikonapalai has its music with less Alakus in 3 Swarams which stand to 
one another in the relation of Inai, Kilai and Natpu. 

There is reason to believe that the music of Chathurapalai was with 4 Alakus 
less in the 4 Swarams which stood in the relation of Inai, Kilai, Natpu and Second 
string to one another. Wc say now that Swarams with less Alakus should be 
produced as gamakams If they are not played so, Ragas will lose their charm. 
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The Ragas which satisfy their Alaku system and the rules common to them 
will be dealt with in the second book. 

We see in the Ragas we commonly use at the present day the 72 Karta 
Ragas according to Ayapalai* other Ragas where two Al.nkus are lessened according to 
Vattapalai and yet a few others where three and four Srutis are lessened. 

33. A few general remarks as regards Swarams and Srutis. 

It seems that the author of Sangeeta Ratnakar has put together a few points 
from hearsay after the destruction of Tamil works on Isai-Tamil. Mis saying that 
Shadja, Madhyma and Gandhara gramas have 22 Srutis instead of clearly saying that 
22 Alakus out of 34 in a Sthayi are sung, and his theory that Sa-Pa should have u 
Srutis and Sa-Ma 8 Srutis in the middle led to all this confusion. If this doubt is 
cleared* we may say that his other theories are somewhat useful. As his work was 
written long after the disappearance of the truth of Vattapalai system which was the 
basis of all ancient music of South India it is hard to say whether his theory was 
meant as a mystery or whether he was himself floundering in doubt. If he had 
expressed himself clearly there is hardly any doubt that the Sruti systems of India 
would have been held in high esteem by all. As there was some doubt they stopped 
short with the 13 half Swarams, and expert musicians of South India had their doubts 
even about the standing 12 Srutis. Others bother themselves with 53 Srutis. The 
reason for all this is the 22 Srutis theory of Sarnga Dev. 

During’ the time of the first Sangam all the four Palais seem to have been 
used, but in later times only the first two seem to have survived and in still later 
days Vattapalai seems to have disappeared and only Ayapalai held its head, riien 
came Sarnga Dev with his work treating on 22 Srutis. The author of Parijatam as 
well as Venkatamahi seem to have dealt only with the system ol Ayapalai with its 
12 Swarams. Though their works speak of the 12 swarams of Ayapalai, they made 
ganam in the 24 Alakus of Vattapalai which had been handed down to them for 
generations. 

One chief cause for doubt at the present day is the fiict that the theory in 
their books is quite contrary to their practice. 

Our doubts will be cleared if we study chiefly the system of Vattapalai used 
by our ancestors in the ganam of South India. The 24 Alakus there are the 24 
Srutis. 

The ancient system was to make ganam in the 24 Srutis, but with an Alaku 
less in any two Inai Swarams. 

To lesson a Sruti means to sound the higher .Swaram from the lower one as 
gamakam. 

Kven in gamakams there are minute calculations, which will he explained later 
on. Though it is a little hard to understand the extensiveness of South Indian Music, 
as a number of pieces taught by our ancestors who used the most minute Srutis have 
been preserved, it is possible to understand them. 
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We must accept the correctness of these Swarams which occur as Inaii Kilai, 
Natpu and second string. It is also true that in other works is cont^ned the warning 
that this system should be determined clearly, emphatically and mTiiutely. We 
understand from ancient works that experts of South Indian Music were very efficient 
in this system. It is also seen that tuning by the principle of .Sa-Pa and making 
ganam in many Ragas were very common in ancient times. 

When we note the Kurinchi Yal where Oolai is commenced as Kural in the 
Sa-Pa system, the Neythal Yal where Thuttham is Kural, the Palai Yal where Tharam 
commences as Kural. the Marutha Yal where Hi is Kural and the Sootram of the 
author of I'holkaupiam where he speaks about the productions of the four different 
kinds of soil, we understate clearly that Lhis system of Vattapalai as well as the cal- 
culations of Srutis according to the Sa-Pa system were in existence even at the 
period of ^he author of Fholkaupiam i>. even 8000 years ago. Though the age of 
Ilankovadigal and that of Adyarkunallar are slightly later, yet the age of Tholkaupiam 
seems to be very ancient and it is also clear that these systems were also equally 
ancient. 

Though works like Ahatyam and Isai-Noonukam are extinct, yet as the four 
kinds of Yal and the system of deriving puns from them are mentioned in Tholkaupiam 
which separates lyal l amil from Ahatyam. it can be established without the slightest 
doubt that South Madura to the South of South India was the cradle of all music in 
the world. 

It appears that after tho destruction of South Madura even the remnants of 
Musical works gradually deteriorated owing to want of patronage. But even these, 
remnants with the help of the little practical knowledge that had been kept up in 
South India were enough to indicate in a way the ancient scientific system. 

.Some of the truths of South Indian Music were carried to foreign countries 
by means of traders and travellers. Vov example, the Buddhist monks of India carried 
this music to China, Japan, Burma, Siam, Tibet, Persia and other countries. But 
through the Arabs who came into India long before this period for selling horses and 
buying spices in return, this was carried to Arabia and Egypt and used extensively 
there.' 

We read in the 22nd verse of the loth Chapter of the First Book of Kings that 
monkeys and peacocks, the products of the tropical South India, hill products such as 
pepper, cardamum, cloves and sandalwood, ivory (tusks of elephants) and the precious 
gold of Ophir were taken to Tarsish via the Red Sea and were given to King Solomon 
by Hiram, the King of Tarsish. This seems to be about 2930 yeara ago. The city of 
Tarsish is an important city in the fist Mediterranean Coast in Asiatic Turkey. We 
know that reaching this city through the land route is much nearer than its approach 
through the Red Sea. Those who carried spices, monkeys and ivory from South 
India as precious products 2930 years ago carried also the precious gold from Ophir in 
South India. 


— — 
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These traders cannot but have carried its music also which is considered far 
more precious than gold. Because the people of Tarsish as well as the Phoenician 
traders were acquainted with commerce long before this period, it can be presumed 
that music of South India must have been disseminated by them in different countries 
long anterior to the period mentioned above. 

Many of the foreigners who had heard accounts ol the fertility and the 
civilisation of India have travelled into India. Of these travellers, Pythagoras, who is 
held to be the founder of Western music, was one. It is said that he travelled through 
India for many years and learnt a few precious ideas from its people. He lived about 
2400 years ago. We noted before the age of I holkaupiam (i e. 8000 years ago) and 
the efficiency of the music of that age. When it is said that Pythagoras came to India 
nearly 5000 years later and learnt a few ideas about regeneration and Yogam, he 
should be held as a great sage. 

The Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma system used in South India seem to have betni to a 
certain extent common through out the whole of India, riierc is reason to think that 
Pythagoras who tran.sferred to the strings this Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma and reckoned them 
roughly as J and J, carried this measurement with him. lie seems to have apprrei i- 
ated the beauty of the Puns sung in South India and to iiave taken this measurement 
of J and i to determine the Sapta Swarams. 

I'his measurement of K for Sa to Pa was never in use in India. Further, they 
had no instruments like the Tuning Fork to indicate the pitch of Sa-PA or other 
Swarams. 

We must understand that in the case of adjusting frets for a new Yal and 
other instruments and for tuning instruments, the musical car which has been culti- 
vated for generations is made use of and not any standard pitch. I hey had no such 
standard instrument of any kind for the above purpose. Before commencing the 
tuning of the Veena, they adjust the three small strings by the side of it to the concor- 
dance of Sa-Pa and Sa. As these Swarams satisfy the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma princi- 
ples, as the top Sa is exactly double that of the commencing Sa and as the .sounds 
stand in the relation of I. I i and 2, the concordance will be very striking. The Pa 
which is li when tuned with Sa. which is 1, and Sa which is 2, the harmony will be 
complete. 

Ihen the Pa in the Sarana string of the Yal will be tuned in accordance with 
that. Then this I*a will be made Sa in its turn and the next Pa determined. 'I'hus in 
determining the Sapta Swarams the Sa-Pa in the main strings and the side strings will 
often be compared and proceeded with. We have never heard nor seen that a 
measurement rod was ever used, nor is such a thing mentioned in ancient works on 
music. 

Again, when we notice the Karta Kagas obtained by change of graham of the 
Swarams derived by the Sa-Pa sy.stem. we find no reason to believe that the 
Swarams have been changed. In whichever Kasi of Vattapalai we commence the fifth 
and the seventh places are invariably on the principle of Sa-Ma and Sa-Pa. Though 
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this ancient system was largely used in South India, as some doubtful points had been 
introduced in works on music, one was not able to emphasise certain points and the 
result was doubt in many points. Many who saw the state of affairs took certain 
instruments such as the Yal and the flute and their measurements with them to their 
own country and made researches in them. They made their ganam in the Swarams 
which they were sure of as the result of their enquiry. They are making corrections 
also in them most carefully. But it is plain they have never yet come across a system 
which is in any way superior to the tuning of instruments by the Sa-Pa principle. 

We have to regret that men of other countries have not yet understood the 
minuteness of the music of South India based on the Sa-Pa principle and the extensive- 
ness of its Ragas. Even though some of the Amsams of South Indian music, such as 
the Sapta Swarams, the 12 half-Swarams derived out of them and the 24 quarter 
Swarams are made mention of by others it is highly doubtful whether they could have 
put them into practice. 

It is certain that all foreigners who came to India must have carried with them 
some of the mysteries of Indian music. When it was thus carried to I’arshish, Egypt and 
Greece it is but natural that the people of those countries who had any knowledge of 
the Science should declare it to have been indigenous. It is a custom for those who 
have borrowed ideas from others to take pride in saying that they were their original 
ideas. People at the present day copy things from books but palm them off as their 
own saying that they were discovered accidentally by them. To add to this when 
such things are forgotten after a Lapse of years what they emphasise passes for truth. 
Though our statement that Pythagoras copied his music from India may be open 
to doubt, yet what about the writers of the west who declare that Europe learnt its 
music from the east and that the musical system of India is wholly scientific? 

The Swarams used in the chanting of the Roman Catholic priests in Rome are 
identical with the chanting of the Rig Veda at the modern day. What is the con- 
clusion ? Did this chanting go from India to the west or was borrowed from the west 
by us ? However different opinions may be on this point, the excellence and the 
antiquity of South Indian music can never be doubted and we can boldly say that it 
will take years before people are able to understand this system thoroughly. 

34« Some final reniarks to be noted. 

Till now we enquired into the Sapta Swarams, the 12 half Swarams and the 24 
Srutis of Isai Tamil, one of the three divisions of Muttamil or South Indian music. 
Oi these ganam was made in seven Swarams which stand in the relation of Inai, Kilai 
and Natpu out of the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai* Again, ganam was made in the 22 
Srutis of Vattapalai lessening 2 Alakus in 2 Swarams which are in the relation of Inai 
and Kilai out of the seven. We noticed also the system of 4 Kinds of Yal and 4 Jathis 
derived out of them. We also observed how they used 1 2000 ancient I sais by under- 
standing the different Gamakams used in the Yal for singing a ragam, the letters for 
Alathi, the different kinds of thalams, the minute rules of the act of dancing, the nine 
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kinds of taste and many other minute points in connection with music. We also 
observed how they had 103 puns in use, how their names were gradually changed and 
how after the period of the third snngam owing to the influence of Buddhists and others 
music completely deteriorated. 

We see clearly that after the destruction by deluge of the works on Isai Tamil 
of the first and second Sangams, even the remnants deteriorated as there were none 
to take care of them and owing to constant wars. However, some of the rules of Isai 
Tamil and some Ragas have been preserved to a certain extent till this day mainly by 
oral transmission for generations. Some of the very important amsams of Isai Tamil 
have been preserved to us by the casual mention of them in Silappadikaram and 
its commentaries. These amsntus are quite in accordance with rules of modern 
practice and appear to have a minuteness which requires still further elucidation. 

It also appears that Isai-'l'amil was in an excellent condition at the time of 
llankovidigal 2000 years ago and even many thousand years before that period, that 
after the disappearance of the extensive treatises dealing on music it was kept up by 
mere practice, and that these practical musicians in later times wrote works on them 
in different languages of their own. 

The work of Kharata in the 5th cent. A. D. is ( onsidered prior to the 
Sangeeta Ratnakar written in the 13th Century a little more extensively. This latter 
is held in high esteem as it is considered to be full of important ideas. Though this 
work treats to a certain extent on Srutis which 4ire the life of all music, yet it has erred 
in saying the number of Srutis to be 22 without understanding tlie two .Srutis hidden 
in the principle of Dha-Ga in Vatlapalai. We have given our own reasons for this 
mystery as regards the lessening of twp Alakus in Dha-Ga. 

The Vattapalai Chakaram is the repository which holds within itself many of 
the precious ideas of music The lock to this store house is the pointing to Simham 
as the sixth Rasi under the rule Kaikjlai appears in Vilari. J'he key to it is the dictum 
that Kaikilai appears from Vilari in Kanni. The principles of Inai, Kilai and Natpu 
are the lights which disclose the property in the house. We find that people have 
been floundering in the theory of 22 Srutis and writing books on it without caring 
to understand this system and clearing their doubt. 

When once this theory was published in books others adopted it and wrote 
works upholding it. From this it is clear that all works advocating 22 Srutis are 
posterior to those of Bharata and Sariiga Dev. Or if at all they were prior the ideas 
contained in Sarnga Dev must have been interpolated into them. We have seen that 
this custom has been very much adopted. 

There are only 12 Swarams in a Sthayi which are obtained on the principles 
of Inai and Kilai or Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma. Those who have no belief in this are men of 
doubt. If one notes the minute amsams of South Indian Music one can unhesitatingly 
say that among all countries and nations of the world no country or nation can excel 
South India and the Tamil language which contains within itself the Muttamil— lyal, 
isai and Natakam. 
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When we observe the important antsants of South Indian Music we find that 
it was in a very progressive state for many thousands of years 12000 years ago, that 
it degenerated gradually and had to confine itself to the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai. It 
appears that, after the deterioration of the 12000 ancient Isais, even the works relating 
to them disappeared at the period of the last Sangam, that after the period of the last 
Sangam when rules oi practice had disappeared some Sruti systems and systems of 
generating Ragas were in a doubtful state# that at a later period the works of Bharata 
and Sarnga Dev and later Sanskrit works had taken the 22 Srutis into their head and 
were tottering, that the Gandhara Gramam held to be very sweet in ancient times had 
been banished to the celestial regions and that 14 alone out of the 22 Srutis had their 
existence in this earth. 

We find that after the 13th century many disputes and dissensions arose as it 
was found there was no unanimity between the 22 Srutis and what they were really 
practising. As a result ol this contradiction only the 12 Swarams of the Stliayi were 
reconciled with the ganam of the ancient I'amils, and musicians like Purandra Viital 
Das, Ahobilar, Somanathan, Ramamatyar and Venkatainahi wrote works in Sanskrit 
and Telugii based on these 12 Swarams alone. The system of change of Graham found 
here and the Swarams used as 2, 4 and 6 Srutis are identical with the Ayapalai of the 
ancient Tamils. We are using only a small part of the system of the ancient Tamils 
with the names changed while we are ignorant of the most extensive portions of it. 

Again, though we find the Alaku system of Vattapalai and that of Sarnga Dev 
to resemble in some respects# yet by means of calculations for Alakus it has been 
clearly established that there were not 22 but 24 Alakus in the Sthayi but that we have 
our ganam in 22 of them lessening 2 Alakus in Swarams related as Inai and Kilai and 
have also demonstrated the fact by means of a few modern Ragas. 

We have also indicated the connection between Music and Astrology by the 
cycle of 12 Rasis, drawn out their relation and have established beyond doubt that the 
Srutis should be 24 in number. By 'the singing of Aychiarkuravai we have indicated 
the system of singing Grahaswarams in the Isai Tamil of the ancient I'amils and have 
established by that means the 12 and the 24 Srutis of the Octave. 

We have shown that Shankaraparanam was the Mother Ragam which had 
been in use among the Tamils of South Madura, that this is the first of the Ragas of 
Ayapalai and that other Ragas should be obtained by the order of Swarams indicated 
here. In that mother Ragam, when ganam is made in 22 Alakus /. r. in two Alakus 
less which stand in the relation of Dija-Ga or Vilari-Kaikilai, it is called Marutha Pun. 
There are but 24 Srutis according to this system. 

Calculations by which Sa-Pa is taken as | in a wire and Sa-Ma as J are not 
mentioned in Isai-Tamil. Nor are 'they found in the works of Bharata and Sarnga 
Dev who modelled their works after the ideas found in Isai-Tamil. 

The idea of Sarnga Dev that Sa-Pa is 13 Srutis and Sa-Ma is 9 Srutis is no- 
where found in Isai Tamil. There Sa-Pa or Inai Swaram occurs in 7 Rasis with 14 
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Alakus, while Sa-Ma or Kilai Swaram occurs in 5 with 10 Alakiis. If Pa and Ma 
were to get an Alaku less they will never be concordant. The existence of Swarains 
which are not concordant as Sa-Pa. Sa-Ma, Sa-Ga or Sa-Ri and ganam in such 
Swarams arc both impossible. 

rhe measurements i and } arc found in the West and not in rnusical works in 
India, fhe 12 Swarams which the Tamils were able to obtain by their musical ear 
after the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma systems could only be obtained by the others by measure- 
ments and calculations. Can a minute sound be obtained by calculations and instru- 
ments ? No. We find that a stone cast into the mud sticks there without producing 
any movement while the one cast into muddy water produces a few waves. Rut if it 
is cast into clear and pure water it produces a good number of waves and even these 
waves sometimes have wavelets. And yet again when a stone is cast into a tank of 
petrol which is i lighter than water will it not produce twice and thrice the number of 
waves and counter-waves ? In air which is 773 limes lighter than w.iter, we hear 
sound producing echoes and reechoes on the hills. In the same manner, when we 
place our hands behind our ears we hear distant sounds ; when we put the narrow end 
of a long tube with a wide mouth to our ears we hear distinctly speeches and sounds 
coming from a long distance, but if we lake our stand on a high place we hear sounds 
from a still greater distance and more clearly also. 

Of the organs of the five senses, the ear is given a high position and among 
the five senses sound or Nutham is held to* be- supreme. When we closely observe 
this sound and its sense organ, its high place in man. its big size among animals which 
could be controlled by man, its very small size in animals not necessary for man. and 
the presence in .such animals of eyes which are unable to absorb sun light or artificial 
light, we are at a loss to understand the wonderful wisdom of the Creator. 

He who tries to approach Natham approaches God who is in the shape of 
Natham. Who can understand the omnipotence of the Natham w ho created the 
world, the vegetable and Hie animal kingdoms by a word ? How many new 
things are being introduced into the world by the words we utter, by the prayers we 
offer and the songs we sing! 

Kven the power of God is rellccted in the words of man though we have not 
witnessed the dissolution of the granite stone yet the melting of a hard heart is within 
our ken. I’hough granite stone may not be jiowdered by our command we see people 
giving up their pride and hard heart and becoming humble. Though we do not see 
vegetable kingdom springing up at our word of command, yet we see the growth of 
the tree of life which yields Iruits of the spirit. Christ, the Faramanma, says “For 
every idle word that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in the day of 
judgment." (St. Matt. XII. 36) 

Can the walls of a fortress be destroyed by the noise made by breaking of 
pots? Can a speech procure water out of the stony rock ? Can wild beasts, serficMils, 
evil spirits and diseases be tamed or got rid of by swearing on a person ? Can an evil 
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spirit forget its evil by hearing the sweet sounds of the harp? Yet all this is possible 
by sound. In the same manner, the facts that the three functions of creationi preserva- 
tion and destruction should be accomplished by Naiham only speaks for its greatness. 

The sciences which treat of this Natham are very precious. Their minuteness 
cannot be gauged by calculations and the footrulc. All writers on Srutis measure 
Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma by instruments » multiply their product by another number, add a 
few digits here and cut ofT a few there and show a multiplicity of calculations. If they 
agree with one another we may take them to be correct. If two blind men tumble 
into the same ditch at least they may be of help to each other. But they fall into 
different ditches ! ! 

The ancient Tamils of South Madura never gave such calculations. In nature 
when the five elements are sub-divided by fives, the parts will get gradually smaller. 
But will all the elements be alike in measurement weight and quality? Will the weight 
of land and that of air be alike? I'hese are very extensive and subtle points. 

Our attempting to give the calculation of sound which should be completely 
accurate even in the minutest amsam is like weighing the body and the spirit in 
separate balances and saying that the former weighs one Param and the latter one 
Maund! Though personally we were disinclined to enter into the calculations of 
Srutis, yet to satisfy those great mathematicians who will not accept anything unless 
it is mathematically shown to be accurate, wc made bold to give approximately the 
measurements and calculation for the Srutis of South Indian music. 

As sound is very minute, when fractions such as If, i and i are multi- 

plied together the result will never give the exact measurement of a Sruti. Hence . 
the necessity for being very minute. 

At least the experts in Karnatic music will inderstand that the ancients had 
used minuter Srutis than the 1 2 Swarams of Ayapalai and the 24 Srutis of Vattapalai. 
As it is very necessary to understand those very minute Srutis, illustration by means 
of minute calculations is absolutely necessary to clear our doubts as we are knocking 
our heads over the 22 Srutis. Wc give them in Part IV under the heading “ calcula- 
tions for Srutis used in Isai Tamil or Karnatic music” with the assurance that it will 
make us understand the excellence of our ancestors and the minuteness of Isai Tamil. 






END OF PART 3. 
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$ARUNAMiRTHA |aGARAM. 

FIRST BOOK. 

FOURTH PART. 

The Calculations for Srutis used in Isai-Tannil, which is another name 

for Karnatic Music. 

Preface. 

f £N of intelligence will accept the fact that the science of Music which is an 
excellent means for understanding the limit of Karunamirtha Sagaramjs 
an exalted science which, when sung according to rules, is capable *of 
making people concentrate their attention on God and obtaining for them 
the Moksham. 

We should realise that the words and sounds said in praise of the deity from 
the innermost hearts of devoted Saints of God are the seeds of the science of music, 
they are the Vedas and they are the basis for all rules relating to music. 

These first songs in praise of the deity were prior to many Shastras which 
were derived from them. Just as oil is extracted from the sesamum and jaggery from 
sugar-cane all Shastras, we may say, had tlieir origin from the songs of praise uttered 
by devoted* sages. They were deUghted when they resJisedthst the shspe of the 
Qmmpresent God was the embryo of nature and Uiat this tallied with thetr personal 
experience also. . 




As often as they felt that all created beings with their Sthoolam were realised 
as one and indivisible in their Sookshama Sareera and that they ii^d the same sensa- 
tions and rendered mutual help, they knew that they had seen in themselves the 
sacred form of the deity, they realised that God lived in them, they praised him as the 
incarnation of love and kindness and themselves as beings full of love. 

The First Being who is inseparable from creation as brightness from a precious 
gem, as fragrance from a flower, as sweetness from honey and as life from the body 
became Natham and disseminated this sweetness everywhere. Just as Natham was 
the cause of the seven kinds of appearances, the Sapta Swarams and Srutis originated 
from the sound of the living beings which were part of the seven appearances. 

^ Just as life in animate objects is seen in 12 places, six above and six below 
representing different functions, the Sapta Swarams also appear as distinct sounds, six 
above and six below the Madhymam. 

The truth that the First Being who was in the form of Natham is seen 
through the seven kinds of appearances and lives in 12 places in the Sthoola and 
Sookshama .Sareeras of animate beings is proved b}’ the fact that Shadjam, the first of 
the Sapta Swarams becomes gradually the seven Swarams in the regular order of i, 2, 
3, 4, 5 and 6 and distributes itself into six Swarams above and six Swarams below 
Madhymam. 

The devoted saints of God who realised the structure of the Sthoola Sareeram, 
the seat of life and its different functions, constructed the excellent Yal, which 
resembles the human body in all respects and used it as an adjunct of their gaham in 
praise of the deity. 

Being assured that the structure of the Yal and its sweet music reflect 
completely and openly some of the mysteries of the human body, that it is the most 
delicate of all musical instruments and that it is the only instrument which could faith- 
fully produce short and long sounds with their respective duration, they laid down 
that God should be praised with the help of the Yal and that a service without the Yal 
was utterly useless. 

The outward appearance of the Yal completely resembles the Sthoolam of the 
human body and its sound, the life of living beings. There are many reasons to 
suppose that this mysterious fact was made the basis of all musical science by our 
ancestors who were noted for their devotion to God. 

Just as the created objects of the world are the result of a regular evolution 
for ages, so also the Sapta Swarams appear to have been brought into music by 
different devotees and to have attained perfection many thousand years ago. We see 
clearly that the 4400 Tamil experts who lived at the period of the first Sangam in the 
first Ooli about 8000 years ago were efficient in the Muttamil— -lyal, Isai and Natakam— 
for the past 4,400 years. When we reflect on the fact that music was considered a 
part of their literature and that every one,— even crowned kings and nobles,— was 
efficient in it there is reason to believe that South Madura in the South of India was 
the cradle of all music. 
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Again, when we compare the four kinds of Yal mentioned in Tholkaupiam 
dated 8000 years ago with the four kinds of Yal spoken of in Silappadikaram written 
by Ilankovadigal about 1800 years ago. we may conclude with pride that the Southern 
part of India excelled other countries in music, that Chera and Chola Kings largely 
patronised music after the destruction of the Pandya Kingdom and that the Dravidian 
musical experts who spoke the Tamil. 1 elugu, Malayalam and Canarese dialects have 
composed a large collection of Padams, Varnams, Keertanams, Ragamalikas and 
Pallavis. We may boldly say that no country or language can boast of such large 
collection of pieces of music as those of Purandara Vittal Das, Kshetringar, Theagaraja 
Iyer. Arunachala Kavi, Gopala Bharati and other Karnatic experts. We must not 
forget that the music of others can only boast of easy pieces like rhurubnth. 1'hillana. 
Kyal, Tappa. Dumoori. Pathyas. Thindi, Jaki etc. 

Again, some of the experts of the Dravidian country such as Venkatamahi of 
Tanjore, Muttusami Dikshitar of Tiruvarur. and Mahavaidyanatha lycr of Vyachari 
wrote some pieces in Sanskrit and lelugu also, though they were born in the I'amil 
country and were experts in that language. It is also clearly seen that though the 
music of South India deteriorated in the later Ooli after the destruction of South 
Madura and the first sangam which had lasted for 4400 years, yet it was fo.stered 
to a certain extent by the rulers of the Chera. Chola and the Paitdyan Kingdoms and 
with the help of lands attached to temples Though, after the dis-appearance in the 
later Ooli of the Muttamil-lyal. Isai and Natakam owing to absence ol patronage and 
music was preserved by a few professionals, yet we must note with regret that all 
ancient literature on music which formed the very foundation of all music has been 
completely destroyed. 

Many of the precious works of expert musicians of the Karnatic country which 
had been preserved mainly by oral transmission disappeared because they failed to teach 
them to every one but confined thern to one or two of their favourite disciples. I'heir 
disciples in their turn kept them all to themselves. 'Fbus many precious pieces of 
Karnatic music gradually disappeared and people at the present day are satisfied 
with Parsi and Hindustani music and music played on the Harmonium or heard 
through the Gramoph ne ! We do not like to he misunderstood. There is no denying 
the fact that every one is interested in music. But it is a matter for regret that people 
are satisfied with cheap substitutes instead of hearing Ragas with minute Srutis just 
as at the present day people are content if they get the pearl of Surat in place of the 
real pearl, the imitation ruby in place of the real gem, and the cheap pith turban in 
place of the silk turban ! ! 

After the first Ooli, Music which was to a certain extent disliked by the Jains 
and the Buddhists, was looked upon as a means of livelihood. It is but true that a 
country which has advanced in music should also be highly civilised. In addition to it. 
it must he ruled by Kings who consider it their duty to maintain truth, who look upon 
the welfare of their subjects as their own and who prevent wars and ensure peace in 
their borders. We know that music can make advance only in the time of peace 
and plenty, when there is no famine in the country owing to want of rain and when 
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people are free to divert their attention to the reading* writing and preaching of books 
on justice and truth. Could a man sing with an empty stomach ? Could he listen to 
anc -her man’s music when he is in such a famished condition ? Could you imagine 
music parties during the reign of terror of Hyder ? Morever, it is certain that people 
praise God, do service to him and celebrate festivals only when they are free from 
trouble. Where ran music be when kings out of hatred fight against one another and 
destroy the subjects of the enemies, when people fly for refuge to other countries to 
beg there, bur3dng all their treasures and precious books in the hurry of their flight ? 
At such times we must understand that all industries and sciences which reflect civili- 
sation must come to nought. We have a good deal of experience of the terrors of the 
modern war with Germany. It is but certain that when South Madura lost its rulers, 
the science of music as well as many precious works on ;he subject gradually declined 
owing to the internecine wars of the Cholas, and completely disappeared during the 
M uhammadan ascendency. 

Many who have observed the collection of literary works in the Sarasvati 
Mahal of Tanjore, once the seat of the Cholas. will know that a number of precious 
works have been filched from there even before a catalogue was made. Many works 
dealing on astrology, music, medicine and other sciences have disappeared. We may 
see even to day a note by those who made out the ( atalogue that of the remnants, such 
works as Chatliurthandi prakasika and .Sukkira Nadi relating to Music and Astrology 
respectively are missing. 'I'his foct enables us to affiim that in every Presidential city 
there must have been libraries winch must have perished along with the kingdom. 
So it will not be wrong if we alfirm that the first Sangam which had existed for 4000 
years should have had a large I'amil library, 'riiough there might not have been 
printed books there must have been a large collection of palmyra leaf records. 

When we hear that when Burma was captured the Sepoys made a bonfire of 
the precious records on p^dm leaves left by the Buddhist monks called Pongia, it 
reminds us of the fact that Omar, the Ottman general, used the books in the library of 
Ale.\aiKlria as fuel for six months ! We know that in the present great war the 
Germans destroyed by fire not only many libraries in Pelgium, but also an ancient 
and magnificent church in France, besides other churches noted for their beautiful 
sculptural work and beautiful pictures. The library of the first Sangam was destroyed 
by sea. Some of the books saved from this destruction were carried away by the sea 
at Kapatapuram. We have reason to believe that the library at Madura or KoodaF 
alaway, where the Third Sangam was, was destroyed owing to various disturbances 
while the remnants surely went out of existence during the Mahammadan rule. 

Men of intelligence will accept the fact that’ the present time is a period of 
decay of the Tamil Language or lyal Tamil because of the disappearance of its beauti- 
ful style, its rules of prosody, and many rare words and the introduction of foreign 
element into it. while the two other parts of Muttamil — Isai and Natakam—* had dis- 
appccired long ago. Alter the disappearance of these three angams of Muttamil, the 
ideas contained in them appear to have been written in other languages. 
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It seems that llankovadigal wrote his Silappadikaram when the extensive 
literature on music of the first Ooli and the regular use of the 1 2000 Kagas had been 
forgotten to a certain extent. The commentators on Silappadikaram wrote them only 
about 800 years ago when the musical system of llankovadigal had declined to a 
certain extent. And we who are 800 years after the time of the commentators are 
unable to understand their meaning. The names of the Ragas of those days, certain 
technical terms and instruments have completely disappeared and foreign words either 
from Telugu or Sanskrit are at present in use. We are sure that Sarnga Dev, the 
author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram. lived about 700 years ago. I’his Sangeeta Katna- 
karam written in Sanskrit is considered to be the pioneer work on Music. 

Wc see clearly that the author of Sangeeta Ralnakarain lived a century or 
two after Adyarkunallar and Kavichakravarti Jayankondan, the commentators on 
Silappadikaram, and a thousand years after llankovadigal. 

The fact that Dwavimsati Srutis are mentioned in the work ol Sa*'anga Dev 
and in Bharata Sastram which is its basis indicate the idea that there arc 22 Srutis in 
the octave. There arc 13 Srutis between Sa and Pa and 9 hr tween .'Sa and Ma. 
Sarnga Dev says that Sa< 1 V and Sa-Ma should be 12 and 8 Srutis excluding the 
commencing and the finishing Swarams. By this rule Sa and Pa will never be con- 
cordant. We must understand that concordant Swarams alone arc sweet, while dis- 
cordant Swarams are disagreeable. 

The Sa and Pa should completely blend in concordance. We have noted in 
part III that if this is not satisfied no concordance will rosiilt and that this concurdam e 
ofSA-PA is the basis of the ganam of South India by the minute dis< riminatioii of 
which the li Swarams and the 24 Srutis of the Stliayi are derived. We have indicated 
by means of Tables how by the lessening of certain Srutis 22 are found in the .Sth.iyi and 
have also pointed out such Swarams occurring in the modern Ragas. These are (|uite 
enough, we are confident, for intelligent men who strive to understand the Srutis 
found in the music of South India. We have also made bold to establish the .Srutis 
by means of calculations just with a view to make out the different calculations given 
by different writers. On the other hand the knowledge of the Srutis should be 
established purely by a musical ear. 

Again, when we were making encjuiries into the rjucstion of Srutis used in 
South Indian Music we came to the conclusion that 24 Srutis could be obtained in a 
3 thayi- When we went deeper into the question there appeared the possibility of still 
minuter Srutis being found there. 'J'herc is a necessity not only to give mathematical 
calculations for these Srutis but to indicate the places where they occur in modern 
kagas. Some vid wans who are unable to understand even the 12 Swarams and the 
72 Melakartas derived by their combination will also howl at thi<« demonstration of 
ours. So we are constrained to give the calculations for the very minute Srutis also 
for the benefit of our intelligent readers. 

The life which could not be understood by any means except by the functions 
of the body has been divided into the ten kinds of Vayu^Piranan, Apaiian, Samanan, 
Oothanan, Vyanan, Nagan. Koorman, Kirukartn, Devathatthan and Thananjayan ; 
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their places and functions in the body have been determined ; the diseases which 
result cither from the excess or want of these Vayus have been given ; oxygen has 
been subdivided into five elements, the time each of them runs through each nostril and 
the corresponding results have been given. All this is mentioned in the Shara Shast- 
ram. Further, the science of embryology speaks about the process of determining 
length of life from the change of this breath at different seasons, and the process of 
determining shortness of life, defect of organs, ill-health and untimely death from the 
strengh of the breath in the nostrils and the diminution of oxygen even when a 
hundredth part of it is lessened at the time of conception. On the other hand, the 
Yoga Shastram treats about prolonging of life by practising exhaling of less quantity of 
oxygen by one hundredth or even two hundredth part every day. We earnestly 
request those sages who have a knowledge of the above Shastras to forgive us for 
being so bold as to give calculations for Natham which is derived from oxygen itself. 

When desire originated from Brahmam who is the first cause or seed of all 
creation, Natham resulted from this desire, and ail creations of the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms from this Natham. In the same manner, the first cause appears in 
each created being in the form of desire in the Karana Sarceram, of Natham in the 
Sookshma Sarecram and of action in the Sthoola Sarceram. I'hc world thought 
differently of Hini at different times according as He appeared small or gigantic in form. 

Though difi'erciu waves with different dimensions result from a central force, 
yet the central force is one. So the sages of old understood that the central figure 
of the seven different kinds of forms is God- They have also decrlared that all things 
were created by Him, for Him. nothing was made without Him and that He is the life 
of all creations. 

They said that the action of all creation is His play and His Chitthu Vilasam. 
They knew that everything received its action from Him* God who became the word 
in the Sookshma Sareeram dances with delight in the form of Natham just as the 
Sapta Swarams obtain i 6 Kalais with 12 Sthanams. and the seven kinds of action and 
become Mother Ragas as well as innumerable Jannya Riigas having the differences in 
Swarams such as Pun. Punniam, ‘L'hiram. Thirathiram or Sampoornam, Shadavam» 
Oudavam and Swarantham in Aroganam and Avaroganam with extensive Prastharam. 

The ancienLs, understanding the extensive Nat ha Soroopa of the deity by the 
extensive Ragas derived out of the Saptaswarams made ganam in the different Kagas 
with the Amsa Swarams corresponding to his actions as the Jivaswarams. 

Our ancestors, who realised the importance of such a ganam, first determined 
the Srutis and then constructed rules relating to them. 

Our ancestors who attached «a good deal of importance to the well-being 
of the soul laid great stress on knowing God and living up to His standard. We 
clearly understand from their works that as their knowledge became perfect they 
realised first the twenty-five Pancheekarana Tatvas of this andam and its chief or the 
twentyiifth Tatvam which is annami the twenty-live Tatvas of Annamayakosam derived 
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from Annam, the lust which is the chief and at the same time its twenty-fifth Tatvami 
the twenty-five Tatvas of the Sookshma Sarecram bound by lust, the Anthakarna which 
is the twenty-fifth Tatvam and the same time its chief and the knowledge and ignorance 
contained therein ; their works make us understand that the end and aim of their 
existence was to realise the 25 Tattvas of the Karana Sarecram through knowledge, 
the chief Tatvam of th«? Sookshma Sarecram. and through this to realise the Brahmam, 
the end of all knowledge which is the chief and the J5th Tatvam of the Karana 
Sareeram. 

That which is obtained by the five actions of the Andam is annam. It was 
derived from Prithvi, the first Tatvam of Andam. Moham or lust is the :!Sth 'I'atvam 
of Sthoola Sareeram derived from Annam. The 25 Tatvas of the Sookshma Sareeram 
are derived from lust ; of these, the genital organ, which is an amsam of the Prithvi ot 
th( Sookshma Sareeram is the first Tatvam. 

Anthakarnam is the 25th Tatvam. Brahma is the first Tatvam of the Karana- 
sareeram deriv ed from Anthakaranam as the basis. This is the amsam of Prithvi. 
Parabrahmam is the 2Sth Tatvam among those derived from Panchakaranam which is 
a mixture of the Panchakartas and the Panchasaktis. 'This is known among sages as 
the knowledge of all knowledge, the Mounam or Silence, the Soonyam or nothingness, 
the extensive perfection, and Satthu, Chittii and Anandam. 

Thus in the presence of the Brahmam, the 2Sth Tatvam of the Karanasareeram, 
the three gunams Satva, Rajas aud Thamas generated. These three gunams mixed 
according to the rules of the Panchabootas and the Panchakaranam, and the result was 
the creation which enaljles man to enjoy Che functions of this body and its organs and 
also enables him to have wordly experience. Of this creation the human form is very 
superior. 

This supreme human being behaves cither according to knowledge or ignor- 
ance which is derived from Anthakaranam, the head of the Sookshmasareeram. If he 
chooses ignorance or. in other words, it he conducts himself to suit the gross body the 
result is ignorance, interest from ignorance, lust of me and mine from interest, evil 
deed from lust, taking on this gross body as the result of evil, the bondage of family 
life owing to the gross body and ultimate hell owing to this bondage of family life. 

On the other hand if he chooses knowledge he obtains discretion by knowledge, dis- 
interestedness by discretion, destruction of Karma by this absence of desire, exemp- 
tion from Sthoola Sareeram by this destruction of Karma, exemption from bondage 
owing to exemption from Sthoola Sareeram or the Kgo and finally obtains Moksham by 
this exemption from bondage. 

The lust which is the cause of life and death is the prime cause for the two 
Andams above and the two Andams l>elow. The being which is influenced by lust 
owing to the preponderance of ignorance loses the effect of the prestige and good 
actions of the Sookshma Sareeram and is destined for hell thus fulfilling the word of 
God ** dust thou art and to dust thou shait return." 

I 
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On the other hand, the being who directs his conduct by knowledge, the 25th 
latvamofthe Sookshma Sareeram, thus destroying lust which is the 25th Tatvam of 
the Sthoola Sareeram, understands the superiority of the Sookshma^Sareeram, subdues 
it, understands one by one the godly qualities and Saktis of the Karana Sareeram by 
Pancheekaratiain, brings it into practice and finally realises in himself the Brahmam or 
the Satthu, Chittu and Anandam. 

The sages of old. knowing that the realisation in themselves of the one true 
( jod and his viceroy, the Paramatma, was life eternal, they enquired by day and night 
in order to obtain this life everlasting- They wrote in the form of works their e.x- 
|)crieiiees out of generosity so that others might also obtain the benefits of the Saktis 
i»f the Karana Sareeram which they themselves had realised in proportion to the 
severity of their respective penanre. Speaking about the nine different kinds of the 
Stho ila, Soi)kshrn:i and the Karana Sareerams and the nine gunams that are reflected 
out of them, they gave tlie l^anchabho«)tas and the actions of Panchec Karanams for 
Andain, and Piridam anrl the Sookshma and the Karana Sareerams. 

riiey pointed out that Sthoolam, Sookslimain and Karanam were Sareerams, 
that mind, word and body were their respective places, that Anavam, Kamam and 
Maya were Malams, that Sathmeegam. Rajasam and Thamatharn were Gunams, that 
Svvaigham, Madhyam and Pathalam were lokas, that the Sun and the Moon were 
Agiiiinaiidahims, that Mandaram, Madhya and Taram were Sthayis, that Ah, Oo and 
Ma were Aksharams, and that creation, preservation and destruction were actions and | 
taught also kindred ideas to enable them to understand the above. They wrote about 
animal creation commencing from beings with a single sense up to beings with seven 
senses such as human beings with the amsam of God. Kach vargam was divided into 
seven diffennit kinds and the key to understand them was laid down, fhey gave the 
thirteen diflereut kinds of evil which spoil the animal kingdom and the way to avoid 
them. They gave similes as well as the Pancha Bhootas and their modifications most 
clearly to prove that what holds gv)od lor the Andain (the whole) also holds good 
for the Pindam (the part). They sought the help of God who shines as the seed of 
the Karana .Sareeram in order to have a perfect conception of all these. 

The life breath or the oxygen which is diffused in the Kalais of the Sun and 
the Moon was controlled by them and confined to the Soorya Kalai alone. They saw 
the glorious presence of the Naudi as of inyriad.s of suns in the place where the three 
roads met at the top of the Ongara pillar which is the result of the mixture of the 
functions of the two ears, the two eyes and oxygen, and obtained in that presence all 
that they wanted to know or to hear or to see. 'Fhe saints who attained this exalted 
stage rellected the glory of God in them and looked like angels. Such men never re- 
cognised the difference of caste, creed or culture, and taught to the world the excellent 
principle of looking upon the life of every created being as their own by their example 
and experience. There is reason for us to be proud that such sages who gave up the 
world and loved God were found primarily and in great numbers in the south Tamil 
country. We know that Satyavaratha, king of the south Tamil country, and the 
seven sages who came with him were saved from the deluge by a boat, that they took 
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refuge in the north country, that people multiplied through that sage and that he was 
known later as Vyvasutha Manu. We may also boldly say that all sciences and arts 
I originated from the Kumari Nadu, the abode of these sages, and spread to other places. 

I In all their sciences, they state that the chief amsams of the Pindam (the part) 

I were found in the Andam (the whole). We shall find later on that this truth is the 

j basis of the science of music. They found that the chief Tatvas of the Andam were the 

I basis of music also. They found from their experience that the prime calculation of 
the Sthoola Sareeram was the right one for the Nadam of the Sookshma Sareeram which 
is the very life of the Sthoola Sareeram. Those who experienced this divided the 
Natham according to that calculation and praised him by sweet music derived from the 
changes of Natham and declared his good works. Their chief business was to com- 
mune with God, th^ incarnation of the six Atharams, to praise him* to write during 
leisure hours works that may be useful to their children and to be kind to all living 
beings. 

They found that Karana Sareeram was b.i.sed on the six fundamental Sthanams 
of the Sookshma Sareeram just as life stands on the six fundamental Sthanams of the 
Sthoola Sareeram. Just as Cm. the primary sound, became seven Swarams through the 
six intermediate gradual steps, Brahmam, the prime Being, obtained gradually, the 
: seven appearances with seven different kinds of knowledge. I'his Brahmam with the 

! seven different appearances passed through the six Sthanams of the Sthoola Sareeram — 

I namely, Moolatharam, Swathishtanam, Monipooragam, Anagatham, Visuthi and Akinai 
—and the six Sthanams of the Sookshama Sareeram. namely, Sakiram, Swarpanam, 
Suluthi, Thuryara, Thuryatheetham and Atheetham. rose step by step became the 12 
Sthanams and obtained the layam in the Karana Sareeram. In the same way. the first 
Shadjam or Oin develops into the six Swarams up to Suddha Ma. and the six Swarams 
' from the Pratti Ma or the 12 fundamental Swarams in all and comes back to the 
Shadjam again. 

When we observe the fact of the seven appearances, it seems that the eighth 
one is the basis of all appearance. In other words, the eighth place is the one where 
the seven appearances loose their Sthoola, Sookshama and Nama appearances and get 
i merged into the Prime Being. On the same principle the seven Swarams commencing 
from the Shadjam end in the eighth Swaram or the upper Sa. The Prime Being 
appearing with seven different forms and coming back to his original form is an 
example of the play ot the deity. 

He who danced for joy with the seven kinds of appearances and the seven 
paruvas loses the form and the paruvam and reaches the stage of Mukti. I'he case is 
analogous to that of the Sa which gradually rises upwards through the seven Sthanams 
and obtains perfection at the eighth step or the octave. 

Natham or sound by its sancharam in the 12 Sthanams produces sweetness 
just as life is contained in the 12 Sthanams and the Sun lives in the 12 Rasis. 

Just as the Sapta grahams by their sancharam in the 12 Rasis produce 
numerous seasons and Jathak.^ Chakarams and just as the SapU Swarams in the la 


Sthanams by change of graham produce innumerable Ragas, so also the living beings 
in the seven kinds of appearances obtain numerous differences in the Sthoola and 
Sookshma Sareerams. 

We may find that some of the other Amsams ol the Sthoola and Sookshma 
Sareeras satisfy this uniformity. Just as the measurement of the Sthoola Sareeram is 
8 spans and each span is 12 inches according to the principle that even the length of 
the ant is 8 spans measured by its own span**, the seven appearances must also have n 
uniform measurement. 

In the same manner, the sages have made mention of the fact that life in the 
breath of 12 inches lives as 1(3 K ilais, and stands normal in a breath of 8 inches. 
These sages who knew the nature of the Sthoola, Sookshama and Karana Sareeras 
were eternally praising the deity. When we note that ail the saints were eternall> 
praising God before Him, we may understand clearly that some of the important Am- 
sams of music have been so constructed as to suit the structure of the Sthoola, 
Sookshma and the Karana Sareeras. 

It is but fit that the Being who first appeared as Natham, after the seven 
appearances should practise the music with the seven .Swarams and return back to his 
original stage as Natha Brahmam. Besides music there is no other easy means by 
which living beings can concentrate their mind on God or realise him. 'riiose devoted 
saints who sing the puns or songs in praise of the deity so us to melt the hearts will 
understand the truth of our statement. 

Just as the bottom Sa is in complete harmony with the upper Sa, bo also 
through music the saints practised perfect harmony with the deity. Just as they found 
from experience that the concord with Sa was the most charming place in music, they 
realised that their happiness was in being in perfect harmony of oneness with God and , 
so spent their lives in being kind to all living beings. Just as fragrance 
is the special excellence of a blossomed flower, and sweetness that of a ripe fruit their 
lives were one round of fragrance and sweetness to the rest of mankind. They fully 
believed that Puns in praise of the Deity were the vessels which would take them 
safely out of the ocean of this painful family life and lead them to God. 

Some important musical mysteries which were naturally held in eoimence 
during the first Ooli in South Madura when the practice of the Music of the 'familians 
was very extensive, lost their importance in the later Ooli. Some parts of the work on 
Music written by Ilankovadigal at such a period were also held to be doubtful. 

At this period of doubt other writers put together in the form of works many 
ideas which they came across during their researches in their own Janguage. ()f 
these Sarnga Dev alone wrote very extensively. We do not say that he did not under* 
stand the theory of Ilankovadigal wh6 lived laoo years before him, or that of Thol* 
kaupiam dated about 8uoo years before that period nor the opinion of the savants of 
the first aangam which lasted for nearly 4000 years. It is but natural that in course of 
years aome ideas should gain preeminence while others gradually go out of use 
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altogether. We have to be glad that he preserved in his writings at least some of the 
amsams of Music. But he would have done better if he had not given 13 and pSrutis 
for Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma to establish the stumbling block of the 32 Srutis, 

'I'he measurement which he has given has led to the discordance of Snitia 
used in the ganam and has made all the enquirers on Snitis break their heads over his 
system. 

The author of Parijatami Somanatha and others who lived about 300 years 
after him have, to a certain extent, adopted the views of Sarnga Dev as regards Srutis 
and the Swarams of the Yal. It is clear they give contradictory opinions as regards 
names, swarasthanams and their system of exposition. I'liey were unwilling to 
contradict the theory of Sarnga Dev who was their predecessor and who was held to 
have very clear views on Music nor were they willing to give up the Swarams of Kar- 
natic Music which were within their practical experience. The result was they were 
in the midst of the region of doubt. So it is clear that even at that period the Dwavim- 
sati Srutis were impracticable and open to doubt and many musicians wrote their 
works to clear this doubt and establish the truth of the Karnalic Music. 

Instead of insisting on tuning by the Musical ear according to the Sa-Pa 
system they gave a rough measurement for the bcnclit of the carpenter who constructed 
the Yal. it is but natural that those who have no Musical car should make much of 
such a rough measurement. On the same principle Pythagoras, the Greek philosopher, 
evidently carried this rough measurememt of and } in the determination of the Srutis 
of the Yal to the Western countries. I he Swarams that are determined according to 
this measurement are altered in a very slight degree by those gifted with Musical ear 
to suit their Ganam. When altered, though the Kagas played by them appear to be 
correct owing to constant practice, yet there will be a slight difference when their 
calculations are examined. This difference added on to the rough measurement in- 
tended for carpenters, the minute and subtle Srutis used in Kagas and the confusion of 
the 32 Srutis, landed everyone in the region of doubt. 

To clear ourselves of this doubt we must first establish the facts that the 
shape of the Yal resembles that of the .Silioolu Sareeram, the sound of the Yal that of 
the Sookshma Sareeram and that the ubrutions of the Swarams of the Yal resemble 
those of the human breath. 

Secondly, we must note the calculations of the I2 Swarams of Ayapalai, the 
34 Srutis of Vattapalai, and the calculations of the minuter Srutis and examine the 
Kagas where such minute Srutis occur. 

Thirdly, we should examine the opinions of those who wrote about the 
Swarams and Srutis in use in the Music of South India. 

If the correct calculation for the 12 Swarams in use in Karnatic Music could 
first be established, it will lie easy to undersund the Srutis and minuter Srutis used 
there. 


No other instrument could help in determining this but the Yal, the queen of 
inslniments. The shape, the structure and the vibrations of this excellent instrument 
resemble those of the human body. Some of the important structures of the human 
body are seen here. 

Therefore, if we note, in the first place, some of the amsams of the Yal whioh 
are said, by our ancestors, to be found in the human body, it will be of use to us who 
want to know something about the calculations of Swarams and Srutis used in Music. 
We have purposely stated very briefiy many points which ought to have been dealt 
with extensively for the sake of avoiding voluminousness. 







I. The Human being and the Yal. 


X. The excellence of the Yal used by the ancient Tamils. 

We have noted before that during the preeminent period of the First Ooli, for 
thousands of years the Tamil language which had been divided into lyali Isai and 
Natakam was in a highly efficient condition. Many kinds of Yal seem to have been 
mentioned there, as well as many ragas which generate from the change of Graham of 
ifs Swarams, the system of Alakus as well as extensive and minute rules of practice. 
Though the different Yals used at that period slightly vary in structure from one 
another, we find that, on the whole, they resemble the human body and its measure* 
ments. Instruments which did not resemble the human body and shape never attained 
any eminence in ancient tiroes. 

We have noted the kinds of Yal used by the ancient Tamils and their namesi 
how they had i, a, 3, 4, 7, 9, 16, 17, ai, 100 and even 1000 strings to suit the shape and 
measurement desired by the player. The one mo»t used by the Tamils from that date 
up till now seems to have been the Senkofi Yal having 7 strings, being made of red 
wood like the jack wood and known as Veena in the modern time. However, sweet 
insruments with 1, 2 and 3 strings known in those days as Maruthuvayal, Sundari and 
Kinnari are found even now in the South Country, though of lesser importance* 

We know that even now the practice of the Veena is held in high esteem by 
the lamils of South India. The Tamils who worship Paramasiva who has a partiality 
for the Music of the Veena think it best to praise him by Music on that instrument 
The use of the Yal is fast disappearing and cheap foreign instrument.s which could be 
got for a Rupee or a Rupee and a half such as the Fiddle, Mouth harmonicon. Har- 
monium, Piano which is played on pieces of steel or on wires and northern instruments 
such as Saranda, Surabatli, Mayil Veena and Zithar are being gradually introduced in 
South India. We may see even to day that those who have not the patience and 
perseverance to learn the Veena and become experts in it after 19 years of constant 
practice with the Yal master have learnt easily to play some mutilated tunes on a 
foreign instrument It is a fact that expert players on the Yal look down upon other 
instruments. We* know Paramasivam who bears Asuvatharar and Kumhalar, the Yal 
experts, as his ear ornaments and who played the Yal for the sake of his devotee Pkno- 
pathiran in the guise of a wood cutter. We de net see that he brought any other inetru* 
ment but the Yah It would have been easier for him to have brought a light instini* 
igent like the Bddle seeing that be had to carry a heavy load of undried fuel hxtog a 
piohibkive price on it and himself toHing wi A the heavy burdenv^ Such inatmmenta 
aseai to havit^^been unknown in thoae daya^ We abe clearly that the Yal aa nmeh 
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admired for its shapci measurement, sound and sweetness seems to have been the only 
instrument practised by the ancient Tamils. No other instrument can so faithfully 
produce Suddha Swarams snd minute Srutis. This alone could serve as an accompani- 
ment to the human voice in the sin^in^ of Puns. The short and long sounds* Otu and 
Gamakam produced by the human voice can faithfully be reproduced only by this instru- 
ment As the other musical instruments are not so clear in reproducing the human 
yoicei the Yal alone is known as the living instrument and the instrument of Gods, 
while the others are known as dumb instruments. Wc understand by the expressions 
* living instrument ' and ‘ instrument for Gods ’ that a devotee who praises God by 
his sweet music resembles the Yal, that the structure of the Yal made of wood resem- 
bles his own and that the sweetness of the Yal combined with his own pleases the 
Deity. The man was called Kathira Veena and the Veena on which he plays, Tharu 
Veena. The following slokam from Sama Vedam supports it. 

ftrrpg jlOcu f&Qm airssr 

ouniflOafT /(dbiuir fiUL.aGnriij 

The Kathira Veena or the Sareeram, and the Tharu Veena made of wood are 
instruments for ganam. Wc shall now give the characteristic of the Kathira Veena 
which alone could perform the Sama Veda Ganam. 

a. How the Yal resembles the human body* 

Wc noticed just now that a man should praise the Deity with his Sareeram or 
the Veena which the Deity likes, to the accompaniment of the Veena made of wood. 
We give below a number of (piotations which emphasise the fact that the Yal complete- 
ly resembles the human body. 

Pages 24 and 25 of the Essay read by M. R. Ry. Veena Venkataramanadoss of 
Vlzianagaram, at the third Conference of the Tanjore Sangeetha Vidya Mahajana 
Sangam: — 

<«vjrMr<^a90i0ib 

QsirwfiSujui^ m^m, ^nmmiuwA titm 

mfud Qsirtmt^CuSuj^ilssQ^mftSih, 

3ai*#r OsvwwShuui^ mswgirfitMmwfA Qpi^ju S5 jfaif 

tmsmirmr #u>v 16 dvaifVMir 

iM, 0|B, grmBfi 4 giifiifkimsmgs^ aki## 

mmg tmt^g 0 uiarar ^ujgtSgimh gSB(sB crarjaOuiuil 

j|ria#ia fi) 0 uu^<rM a9tiagp0uiAr«aifia 

mkds(bm^iM gS^^/gxS^Mtsmiih dl0^iP, ibadiait ^ 3 Orngsms^^A 

Mfimtgwm iSgfi ugjBldsuuC9 8 JlfikifLL^gmMtBp^, 3 Bmgm0$dg mgggigwm jfd 

BgA, «r«rga*i B^^ds^d^ 0i0m0^9miMBp^. 3 Q0mm0M^jfd^ mmgiggm ^ 

mgQmgkBjg 8 Jt^mggktmggm 0mf'^dgmOgg^0gA, 

g|aiw«Q8^0<s, dlraaerkr, Jiuwmm, Awmm f immg ^gd^ 0i0m9^mnagBp^. ff^miwA dki* 
ar^aara M iSgfi uwfidsuutlt^ iSgmurfi^mtdmdr fihm frrtrja Ouvd ^fmijBp^. 
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fi)0uu>vrM wS^jgfitSm tihm mmjpt QuHjk, jy uui^ 

Q^imjuuiLi^ i^^mfiiu d9mrs^ J9m mmjpi OiMjk Osw^s^oM ? iSgihumfi 
inmtSgi& Sigfiu^fA «fMr amrj^ Omuk Q#rwfo«tffii. 

Q^gMj 3^ 4^t9knumih 3-i0 j/^fitunuts 5-ia QsfAtSaS^iBfi^, 

Comment: — Again, as the Veena resembles the body of the Brahma which is 
the cause of the ganam of Vishnu, the human Veena tesembles Deva Veena as men- 
tioned in Itraya Aranyaknm. So one must practise with the Veena. 

As mentioned in the 12th chapter, 3rd Skandam of Baghavatam, the 25 
Aksharams ending with Kakarathi Makaram or sparisas form the life of the Sapta 
Brahmam. I'he 16 Aksharas or Swarams beginning with Agarain form the body. 
The 4 Aksharas Cha, Sha, Sa and Ha or Ooshma form the Indiriyas. So when the 
Saptabrahmam in the forms of Sparisa. Swara and Ooshma undergo Vikriti or change 
Slid obtain the name of Vishnu, as their amsam is in Prithvi (worlds-middle, air and 
heaven), both the Prithvi and Antharikshasvarg&s are in the shape of Vishnu. Prithvi, 
Anthariksham and Swargam or the three worlds are each explained by Sparisa and 
form the basis of the three worlds, ft also forms the residence of the three Gods, 
Agni, Vayu and Athityon which are the basis of the three worlds. It also becomes the 
residence of the three Vedas, Rig, Yajur and Sama, the basis of the three goddesses. 
It also becomes the residence of Chakshush,Srotram and Manas which are very impor- 
tant factors as well as Pranan. Apanan and Vyanan. So Brahma and other bodies ex- 
plained by Sparisa obtain the name of Daiva Veena. As it is useful for Vishnu ganam 
it is called Daiva Veena or the Veena of Vishnu. When such is the i*asc, can the human 
instrument made of wood be also called Veena y Yes, because the amsamsof Brahmam 
and other bodies are also found in the human Veena. J'he following quotation in the 
3rd Aranyakain, 2nd Chapter and 5th Anuvagam of Itraya is in support of the 
above : — 

Pritliivya rupam .sparsali ; nntarik.shasyosh manah i divah svarah. Ai;nc ruptm sparsah ; 
vayorushmanah ; adilyasya svarah. Kiavedasya rupani .•sparsah ; yajiii vedasyoshmanah ; sama- 
vedasya svarali. Chakshusho rupani sparsah ; srotrasyo-shmaiiah ; manasoh svarah. Pranasya 
rupam sparsah ; npanasyoshmniiah ; Vyana.sya svarah. Atlia khalviyam daivi vina bhavaU. 
Tadanukritirasau mnnushi vina bhavati. Yalhasyah sira cv.ini.atnushyah sirah; yathasyah udarame; 
vamamushyah ambhaiiani ; yaihasya jihvai vamamusliya \aclaimm; 3'alhasyas taiitrya evama- 
mushyangulayah ; yalhas^^ali svara evamamushyah ^vaiah ; yniliasyah sparsa evamumushyah 
sparsaha yatha h^xvcyani sabdavati ttirdmavall ; cvamas.'ui s.ibdavAt{ tardmavati, yatha 
hyeveyam lomasena charmana pihita lomascna h.^ smn chai inaii.i pin a vina apidadhati. Sa yo 
haitam vinam veda srutaviidano bhavati. 

Cow/iif/i/:— The forms of the Prithvi are Sparisas (or touch,) that of Antarik- 
sham Ooshmas (or heat) and that of Swarga logams. .Swarams. In the same manner 
the Rupas of Agni, Vayu and Athityan. arc the Swciranis of Sparisa and Ooshma ; the 
Rupas of Rig, Yajur and Sama Vedas, the Kupas of Chakshus, (the eye) Srotram 
(the ear) and Manas (Mind) and those of Pnin.in, Apanan and Vyanan are the 
Swarams of Sparisa and Ooshma. This is called Daivi Veena. That which is 
constructed of wood according to the same shape is called the human Veena. The 
organs found in Brahmam and other bodies are also found in the human Veena. The 
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Veena .has also a head like that of the human body, a belly or middle part like that of 
man, a plectrum like the tongue, wires and sounds of high pitch like the fingers of 
man, Swarams like Sa (C) like letters lommencing from jy; just as the Daiva 
Veena produces a tone and a sound of higher or lower pitch in the wires through the 
fingers like the letters Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma or Sparisas, the human Veena also is capable 
of producing sounds. Just as the Daiva Veena is covered with skin and hair, so also the 
Veena in the Kirta Yogam is covered with skin and hair. Whoever thinks devotedly of 
Brahma and other bodies as Vishnu Veena to him is given the gift of music. So we 
must understand first the character of Veena and then practise music on it. We have 
heard that Narada who practises Nada Brahmam does his ganam with the Veena.'* 

In the above lines we notice a number of points in which the Veena resem- 
bles the human body. As they are clearly stated we need no further dwell on the 
subject. The picture on the next page will clearly illustrate this. 

The Spinal column in the above picture which is known as Veenathandam 
has 24 separate bones. In the same way there are 24 frets in the Thandu of the 
Veena. The same space whidi is found between the 34th fret and the base of the 
strings is also found between the spinal column and the head. 

We know that the human body is 8 spans in length, according to the 
measurement of each one's span. Of these, there will be 4 spans from the genital 
organ to the head and 4 spans from, the same to the foot. In the same manner, we 
must know that the measurement of the Veena from the Meru to the Mettu must be 4 
spans. Just as the Thandu of the Veena is 3 spans, the spinal colum of man will also 
be 3 spans. The circumference of man's head is also 3 spans. The circumference of 
ths belly of the Veena must also be of the same measurement. 

Just as we infer that if the head which is the seat of the five senses of touch, 
taste, smell, hearing and sight be big, the man's knowledge is proportionately wide, 
we find that if the belly of a Veena has a larger circumierence than 3 spans the 
volume of its sound is also proportionately greater. But any Veena with a belly more 
than 4 spans in circumference will be not only disproportionate but also against fixed 
rules. 

Just as a man's body reaches perfection by receiving the Seven Thathus, 
skin, bone, flesh, brain, sperm, blood and marrow, so abo the Veena attains perfection 
by means of the seven strings. Just as a man with the seven thathus obuins life and 
knowledge and becomes capable of sweet deeds and sweet sounds, the Veena with 
seven strings should have Reku (s(di— « little brass plate placed under the wires in the 
Mettu of the Veena so as to produce sweet sound) in the Mettu. If it is not so the 
sound of the Veena will be lifeless and wooden. It must be placed very minutely in the 
Reku plates that are placed on the. Mettu. If we do not. do so we will be compelled to have 
silk strings as in the case of the Tambura. The sound generates from the middle of the 
place where the Reku is placed. So when we measure the strings to know 
the calculations of sounds, the Mettu should exactly be placed where the wire 
sounds and we should locate the Sa of Madhya Sthayi fn the exact centre of the wire. 

Or else the measurements of Swarasthanams will slightly differ. 

— . .. , . . . n S 





We know that a span is made of la digits of our fingers. Sc the length of the 
Veena from- the Mem to the Mettu will be 48 inches. In the same manner it will be 
48 inches from the middle of the brow of a man to his genital organ. 

We also see clearly thatjthe Swarasthanams of a Veena gradually become less 
and are in Geometrical Progression from the Mem to the Mettu just as the bones of the 
spinal column gradually get smaller and smaller commencing from the genital organ 
and proceeding upwards. Moreover, just as the intervalp from the Meru to the Mettu 
gradually get leu and leu m also we know that sound gradually riua in pitch without 
admitting any other possible sound between. The following quotations will show that 
sound rius from the middle of the Keku in the Merasthanam which is of the breadth of 
a digit. 

In the ume way the Oxygen which keeps moving in the Sthoolam can he 
musured and uid at what exact inch from the genital organ it movu and how sweet 
music springs from that region. The following stanxas prove this : — 

Silappadikaram. Arangetukathai p. 83. 

** 

OMiOut^jks — Afi 

su0cuf^psp (gulped) ods GoMAliLal 
ip^suff^pirp 

f mtH miQtr m t B mm. mmitm ? 

Commfitt t—Htn he uys that Natham generates from the middle of the 
Purkalam or body. 

** lukrgaK- efTAGs^ijLid Mdwuirosr Guiir^usupfr 
GuMdfoafku ^pdia Ccirsirp^gl— seMoiAu 
iaab«(*d0 umMGmG^ tfsAsOwG^p 

OpekusuidOT lonOar Gpofi." 

vdrcprroiMr. 

pdrGarOi-edr j» ; imW omrium ; it O«0ppl*Mt 0«ri«e«^«M_pjs; 

0mMrm nmL.^0 ; pA-P#d (OmOwpir Mjtupiup MOWab 

Cmsmu/:— T he disdple made bis obeisance to the gum who declared that 
tko body it made up of theu five okmeata. Then the disciple said that the nature of 
the okmenta wu such that they could never mix. To wii^h the guru replied, the 
earth hwoohuidn for its ckuracter; water, relaxation; fire, burning: air, blowing 
and mtt being fixed'tp any pprtieukr Bpheim white u ngards aimosphere we cannot 
say whether k ha* a 
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C^uiSiu yfifa<a6fr CaFAM/nrit ^iua(rG|p 
ujuuiP* lirsfrauff — OtMTiliuiPaj 

^tijir^asr uaOiAncirni 

OaiKumDift G^traiP cfiamk).'* 

utsk ; f CP^JPf ; 

glirmrQ uujgfgtnu.^^ ; m/irm- 90 utugfimu.jijfi ; ^^eoww ^mQL.rOit^mrjff 

miirs^ih fim/P/i^dr Qpu,thQuiirjfffir/gc^fiM jlcIl-ia simmiirQ(gQmiuRm , 

r(f)//i/ii/';i/;--l'!arth hns five uses, water four, fire three, air two and atmosphere 
one. Sq. these ran never mix together. But a combination of the five is the body. 
How thib is so is seen from the following stan/a: — 

CiotLiOMTujftflkr ip»^i Offo9Ctu68ru GuirQujpp 
ootiueunq LoirujGu|)]|Pdr — ^iuuj 

aanauGiurraiPiy, iBfTppGtoaBr 

auanaudp^p Lipacu loato.*’ 

cikujfj ^pAsm uSsuTiJIp^p n^L^iituiriArpi ^pmstatA^ih pjipih pmmLimB 

iMHT tLL^uMjirtifu, ilt ’^iTujkiifA, sirpjpf dpdmiri^A, Q^^^tufiLfiUms/ ttLUjiuinh, 

Quw/SsQuW£inh mS^Mujgsuutlt^ t^wdr mmmQppA g^^aMMruu^Ptt. jg^MNni^iA 

pmayufA, ditr^v €uirA fHiufp e«ar sepQy>*>t C!P^& Mif^pwirufA 

if^p Q^dll Mjfi u.L^iMJirA, urntmUdk uf§fd iftatLi jg^pd^ 

(JpirQmwmmi^t iifldr, ^hr ^iOtoA iQmrio u 

Comment : — The five Bhutas by the process of change become the body. The 
earth becomes the human trunk, water the mouth, fire the eye. air the nostrils and 
atmosphere becomes the sound. There are five distinct senses corresponding to the 
respective sense organs. By earth the body i)ccomes the organ of touch, by water the 
mouth becomes the organ of taste, by fire the eye becomes the organ of sight, by the 
air. the nose becomes the organ of smell, by the atmosphere the ear becomes the organ 
of sound. Again the earth is responsible for the five, namely nerve, the flesh, the bone, 
the hair and the skin of the human body while water is responsible tor the five, namely 
the urine, the brain, the sperm the fat and the blood of the human body. 

u^deeioLi €B)iogi€Qnii afTil#lir 

Gurri oiffcuGaaoi 0ioi9^piir CioaiuufPeiA 
iftMTs^ooL.a) €U6ai«/* . 

<r«ru^ jitSm mr^dk ; .gwor; 

ilGoMloM Qmm oFoMr Gurig wrof Qmmu (guJ^pot u^#OiMrO0Mi 

ro/w/w;//;— The resultant characteristics of fire and air are here given 
'I'hose of fire are, hunger, la^^iness, sexual intercourse, sight and thirst. Those of air 
are, going, coming, disease, regulation of bi'eath and touch. 


If» tit Til MittMii tta taMi 


^ 9 AAIA Geu^tiP lo^ov lAfiiiftfft 
Afasir Q^OeuirudpL- 

mdiicw (ipteiAL.AiiTi£i euirars^^tb 9 L.QpA^ 

QvAtsdkBm Ottfer.*’ 

j^jst ^mofirngk^jpOmpfi. 0 «S 9 fl^ <«#<« i«r«rtf «.G<ufuOiMr« 9 «MV 

^(g^^mpmpnwQmrmr^ m^L^uuirii, 

Comm^tii gives the ch:iracteristics of the atmosphere. These five are: 

anger, lust, self-respect, selfishness and greediness, rhat which contains the 35 
characteristics of the elements is the Body. 

^ ^CmmU iSffiranr avLMros flUjisoffOiL^CBr 
pULU AmmA aiorrarGar— ttSuasos 
arr«cir por^iudr &.ntotBr S^avA 
QmtJ' 

mtkujp 0^ .gaiar ; iStwmrm jfugmtk u.pgmm gStugmm 

#tMrar«r «ra«r 4 L#<Mfr B^agm Opmpjkpm 

CowMirw/ -This shows the ten Kinds of V'ay US. They are, Pranan, Apanan, 
Oothanan, Viyanan. Samanan, Nagai^ Koorman, Kirukaran, Devathathan and Thanan- 
jayan. 

iSiODL.iMi «rr(B^n^ iu ^/9 

qoM-iStiip #» yunO<aiT 
j •droP ojcuiaq GttmscMGOu^^iTtT 
ftsi 9 .s L.sia," 

prmg^gtmwmm \ 0«m-, tScalw, fr'ipQp'hgr, mwipgS, Jfpfi, 00, 

jlffiNkf fifmgS€gm ; 

Comfftrfti :^T\\c ten Nadis are:-*fdai. Pingalai, Shulumunai, Kanthari, Atthi, 
Singuvai. Sangini, Pooda, Kuku and Alambu. 

futMcGcim Guij^aaiii^ifi 

WjpiletKIius aifaDiJ.k^<fi 

affi 9 .C 0 m uuu^pmi 

i®##" 4M»+” 

mmu^ y# uA^ (ya»#/#OAr,rj,. : mdr (jp^mtOm ; Out/Bmut 

ptmml mtiOmmmMmdptmmr t »gin ^pthu 

t^^A, it (yi^Au •« JN», u0 (K#«Au 0i4N^ (kj.A0 Oft^Au a« jHi, 0««rf si^. 0* 

mnii urt mm, Jgfmmtk (y^Au 

mttgu^fnSt •n^mfgA JUmimj^Araptirft mmrgfAOugm fimt-Msht •atKyUm Qugkgfii 
j. •riM'OMfu .Ml *l j ^ a ,i>i,O b ni<h> gtmMffA QMtBiSOtig gitk9 Q^Mrpnk 

90#r» utit0^0 Mig m m t mg i OuM kA>$i^mt§ 0 mtMi sijtg0i/miA^ mmtpugtA pg »mr 

0ffnm uMgtinJkgti «n,ii (ffMr 

mnflmmilSwtim. .m g gmmmm mXi0ig00m. 00jtm 
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ernri^ i^^/ijStii'S^uQuiiJ9Ss(gth. u^^ntarA smau, Sf>(^ui. aSiuftar tt/irfliy Quas^ 

Qaiufi ^vutaMuueit^ib. aiaaar aktu / ^jpimeosa atmaimiuafii ^sker/im^tLiih 

eSisa saAa^iiseouiSi^io. aUrimir SlauiuJi^ti eS^ui^th a^pasQpCa uairgfaa. aaam aSsaeSQ 

eSd(f^ih‘ (raa i^aenfiiu uemi^aSs^^ti, tLi^iiQuifiuamuu uaiagffaSm^^ih, 0aat^ 

aujm iSgawaaaQuam Sdr^io ».u.iimu aBi^aQfi ^akjoi Cfiaaa^ aa^fiuiS^^ iSp §^p 

fiOeo (ifitkjoi QapBaiu. QmH9.p^uQuitQuampfiM. aat^saa arcy^upffganSgpJSfinh pa aaf^s^th pa muru^d 
iSepamr QiomdQsamra armtm ? 

Comment : — This shows the process of change of the Elements. The Bhutas 
are live, such as fire &c; the sense organs are livCf such as the ear &c; the senses are 
five, such as hearing &c; I'lie Vathanai or the bodily troubles are 25, such as the five 
commencing with nerves, the five commencing with urine, the five commencing with 
hunger, the five romiiicncing with excretion and the five commencing with anger. In all 
25. The vayus arc 10 commencing with IVanan. The Nadis are 10 such as Idakalai, 
Pingalai &c. 'Fhe 72,000 Nadis of the Moolatharam, distribute themselves into the 
three main Nadis idaikulai, Pingalai and Shulumunai which are like the three partitions 
of a dried Peerkam fruit. Of these, with the exception of the Shulumunai in the centre, 
the other two Nadis go up by the two nostrils. On each side they stay for five Nali- 
gais and they become 125 breathings in a mathira. From each of these breaths a 12 
inch vayu is generated, and of these 4 inches get wasted and 8 inches of vayu or 8 
digits alone are m ide use of by the body. This is the rule for the breathing of Oxygen 
by the iiostriLs. A mathira is one-cigiitli of 2.^ Naligais. Apana Vayu is responsible 
for the e.\< relions. Oolhanan works in the trunk itself or Kantam. Viyana Vayu is 
responsible for the easy breathing in and breathing out. fhe Samana Vayu divides 
the .six kinds of taste and the food and mixes them with the seven fhatbus. The 
Koorman is rcsponsifdc.for the movement of the eyelashes, sleep and wakefulness and 
feeling, 'fhe Vayu Nagan causes hiccough. Kiruknran creates anger. Devathathan 
causes the burning sensation in the body. riianaiijayan stays in the body even after 
its demise and reaches the top of the head on the third day and then dissolves itself, 
separating the soul from the body. Of the 72,000 Nadis, the Dasa Nadis and the Dasa 
Vayus are important. 

I'he following are quotations in support of the above from Sikandiar, the 
author of Nunukam. They are. 

** gt€ 9 )L.i 5 ^Ai &%uuSgcdbr(B CmioiLb iSggojBrcsr 
UC8)L.!fi6Br ipuirsBTb'oriACuiD 
(qfidBiL.SBr< (tp^rregrsm ^uMTsorCcBriu^^iM 

GfftTomQi-.i| 9 iq ak.{a«** 

(iJOTfi/U), 

OuillDn fiBp 0 DUMjL|€l 9 y^ Cl 9 i«A)gLA 

Curia?^ €) 9 ajiT 6 or 6 Br Cuif^^ajs^tA — Gurririaei^tqifa 
Gftrrui» QanusS sbl-iaOuAjm^ 



Imr tht Yal nmiUts tha hum h«4y, 


crcrcyiA, 

9'^iR^ ^^09iJJ€BrGu (iuii0 oimSirQuirajA 
i9€Br^L.%oa stli^.— 

(jpiiBrr ^fiCsiSfSi (tpCBroBojfiuiraR u^iTQ96Br||Pu 
i^oir® Ga)i9.^iyQ9(iiiL (Sun«A. 

ermrufti, ^an« 9^4«)fanuiu^«dbrMLttii§fl) SLtfi^ffirssStm, 

Silappadik«raiii, Arangetukathai P. 85. 

Thus by the process of change of the Bhutas. the sense organs, the Vayiisand 
the Nadis life is generated with Siikilam and Sironitham as body having within itself 
(life) the control of the two kinds of actions. 

^(£jdj<;ijL.iD urrsu^ G^fToibtgsn|pc!9 

* GuoujGuj^^^ — esienjj^ 

ampuji G^^in0 (14^4 
lofT^rrathi ftnoisr/’ 

C'oiiii/in/As ; “'riiis stani^a gives the place of generation of all sound. I he 
measurement of a man’s body is 96 inches by his own hand. Of these .17^ inches form 
the top and 4;! inches from the bottom the Moolatharam or the genital organ occupies 
one inch. Four finger breadths above this is the seat of the generation of souinl. 
The following stanzas illustrate the above. 

ujstD^Aj (if^GeU(^A^ 

GioiuGuj^ip^gil (ips9GAtT64nG — GutT||iT(3 
tt9€B)L.eu€(fiujn Gajndt^iSonL. li^iMASsoujrrd) 
qjibaiGlo Gcuir^tOAOJirib stDSUjq.” 

Qsusdau loiroj aflufkm 

GiDiuGup GioojGoj^^/irTip'-fDiiiu) 

Gci«T(i^isni8. u|4^Gifi Gcunifei^ 

oj^ioir G€U^^aL.mi9s&r oiifii,'’ 

The stanza Q0nppi£lm4^s^ and the succeeding ones give the 

five elements, the five sense organs, the five senses, the actions of the 25 bhutas in 
them, the ten Vayus and their actions, lie also says that the height of each man is 8 
spans by his own fingers. Kac!i span is sub-divided into 12 digits, so that the total 
height is 96 digits. Of these from the centre or the Moolath.iram we have 47I digits 
above and 47i digits below. Me further says that this Moolatharam is the seat of the 
production of sound. 

Varahopanishad P. 40$. 

Jiufm ffr QukLi0.i00p(^ O# $p(3* 

B(t0ik l•>JhuuL9#G##9*0ariv Qstrm&tCMjMpjf, 
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( :—Thc height cr length of all animals is 96 inches In the centre 

of the body, two inches above the anus and two inches below tlie navel, is the 
Madliyapradcsani. 

riiis enables us to understand that the Yal should be constructed according 
t«) the me.i^iircim nt of each man’s body and that the length o( the siring from the 
Mcrii lo the Meltu ih the place for the Nat ham If we note the structure of the Yal 
and that nf the sound which is its life wo. may find that the Yal resembles the human 
body and its life in the Stiioolam by its siiape and in the Sookshmam by the shape of 
its sound 

Again, we find Slokas even at tlie commencemcMit of Sama Veda, which say. 
that the sages wordtip God with the help of the Yal which resembli.'s the human body 
and obt.iin Muktl. knowing the fads that the human body is so eoiistructed as to 
enable it lo praise (iod with the help of sweet )*uns and that it is just that we should 
ever be praising him. 

3. The Sookshma Tatvas of man and the Structure of the Yal. 

\Vc noted before some points of resemblance outwardly as Sthoolam between 
the Yal and the human body. Now we shall note the resemblance between them in 
the Sookshma plane, just as we noted lilc in the human body and the various 
actions of o.x3'gcn we shall note the sound of the Yal and its different divisions. 

Just as life makes its .Sancharam in the u sthanams of the Sthoola .Sareera. 
six abov^’ ami six below, and rellects the actions of all living beings, .so also Natham 
makes its Samdiaram in the 12 sthanams of the Yal, six below the Madhymam and six 
above, and causes numerous Raga moorchanas. 

Just as the three Moolasthanams oi the body represent the three lokas 
Swargam. Madhyam and Pathalani, so aho the Yal has Swarams in the three Slhayi.s 
Mandaram, Madhyam and Tharam. 

VVe observid b efore that just as the Sthuola Sarceram has 25 Pancheekarana 
l atvas the Sookshrn.i iSare«Tam li.is a like number of Pancheekarana Tatvas. We 
shall Hnd that in like manner, the Val has 24 Mettus in the shape of the Sthoolam 
while it has 24 sounds in the Sookshmam. just as the Pniicheekaraiia l atvas of the 
three Sarccras are 25 in number, so also the three Sthayis Mandara, Maflhya and 
rhaia have 25 Srutis. For we know when the .Slhayi commences with the Sa and 
ends with the to]) Sa. the Srutis arc 25. Rut when the Scale commences with the Ri, 
omitting the Meru Swaram, and ends with the lop S.\, the nnmhcr is 24. In tlic same 
manner, we may say that the Tatvas are really 24 in number, because the 35th latvam 
of the Sthoola Sareeram becomes the basis for the Sookshma Sareeram, the 35th 
tatvam of the Sookshma Sareeram becomes the basis for the Karana Sareeram while 
the 25th tatvam of the Karana Sareeram becomes the seed for all creation, .\rguing 
from analogy, though the ending Swaram of the three Sthayis is considered the 25th 
Swaram. yet the ending Swaram of each of the three Sthayis becomes the commencing 
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Swaram of the next Sthayi, and therefore \vc ronclude ihi’ Srutis are really 24. We 
observed before that there were 7 Swarams in a Slhayi whii li were divideil into 1 j. We 
arranged these 12 Swarams in the Kasi Cyele. gave their Al.ikii system, stated what 
the concordant Swaratns were, picked out clearly the Swarams which should have a 
lesser number ot Alakus and demonstrated how gaiiani was made in them. 

We also noted that just as the Sthoola Sareerain is perh cted by the Seven 
Thathus, the Veena is als<i made perfect by seven strings. In the same way, in the 
Sookshma Sarecram life obt.iins the seven kinds of knowledge and l>ecomes active. 
Similarly, the seven concordant Swarams in the 12 Sth.niams obtain their Moorchana 
and become what is commonly known as a Kagain. Tin* following rjiiotalii ns show 
that the nCimbers 7, 12, and 24 found in the Isai-'ramil of the ancient l amils are 
commonly found in Vedantam, Medicine. Astrology, the Holy Uihle and the 
IJpanishads. 

We know to a certain extent, the ideas and meanings of the («»llowing quota- 
tions. So they are very briefly stated, lien* after, while dealing with the mathemati- 
ca’. calculations of Srutis we shall relcr to ihe.'ie and the like when ver necessary. 

Mythrayanni Upanishad P. 97. 

fStsoiLfjb/ptuar) iSirui>u>^m/t •• 

Comment : — •• What the book sriys is, both the Sapla Brahmam and the Para- 
brahmam should be realised. One who becomes an expert in the? Sapta Brahmam. or 
one who fixes his attention in llr.ih nam by taking Ongaram or Pranavam to be the shape 
of 4 )rahmam, realises the Brahmam in himself.” 

Here we should take Sa|itabrahmam to mean the Vedam which was recited 
with sweet gcelam. 

Mythrayanni Upanishad P. 61. 

»>,©/ i9nih’Da>. Ojg) Q^/^Qr'tvir 

^.ih fuSiffirojir^ar. m iSgrToont/tfiitBui) 

ii9jgtawri Q-9i 9ndr \/f) ton^fSmn^w. 

(i9iruh^ i) 9Sf^'(ynh 

Q'i'S9(4ffisfri.' ^ %i’u. Quw.^) Q*n^4suuLLt$.0sQ^^. 

§^jp tfQmikjpf ( 

(Comment : — “ The deity should be approached by (layatri or Rig which is 
related to the .Sun. Brahmam has two forms— Moor r ham and Amoortham That 
which \i Moortham fsh.ipe; is untrue and that which is Amoortham (absence of shape) 
is true. This is Brahmam 
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This is Brightness. That which is bright is the Sun. This Sun became the 
Atma or the Om This Sun made himself into three different kinds. Om is three 
mathiras. (They are, Ah, Oo, and M. These three mathiras are the dl*ga:iis.) By means 
of these the whole creation is woven, just as the cloth is the result of the crossing of 
the warp and the woof. The Sun said it was himself/* 

Threads crossing one another as warp and woof result in a cloth, just as two 
opposite forces produce motion or Just as a top spins by means of the rotation of a 
rope worked with one hand against the pulling force of the other. This simile is 
given here as we sec it daily in common use. We have seen how the letter o| goes 
leftwards while a. goes rightwards from the centre in writing them. Similarly 
sages say that all the activities of this world are the result of two saktis pulling at 
opposite directions. J ust as brightness is inseparable from the gem, fragrance from 
the flower, sweetness from honey, the female from the male, life from the body so we 
should understand that the inseparable combination of two saktis — one seen and the 
other unseen — are theSakti and the Sivam .md all actions result from this combination. 
These three (Sakti, Sivam and the effect) are known as the a|, a. and the u) or Satthu, 
Chittu and Anandam. We know that when we make prastharam above and below the 
Jivaswaram in a Moorchaiia formed by the Aroganam and Avaroganam of a scale, the 
result will be very sweet. Likewise every object obtains its action and appears as 
Anandam. This was called by sages the play of the deity or the Om. 

All Mantras, Prayers, Penance and Vedas were declared on this principle 
only- We know that of these, Astronomy, Grammar, Vedanlam, Physiology, Music and 
Midwifery are of paramount importance and are closely related to one another each 
being excellent in itself. If we understand the underlying idea of any one of the above 
the rest is easy. 

The fire or Agni in the centre of the earth— just like the pupil in the centre 
of the eye, the centre right in the exact middle of the wheel and the central peg in the 
middle of a grind stone — the agni of the stomach (hunger) in the centre of the human 
body, the fire in the centre of the eye which is the middle of the Sookshma Sareeram, 
and the fire of wisdom, the centre of the Karanasareeram form the 1 3rh tatvam each 
among the 25 tatvas. Similarly the Sun which supports this Andam and millions of other 
Andams revolves round its own axis* Every one is aware of this. He mentions here 
how all creation, animate and inanimate, derive their heat, brightness, life, action, 
fragrance and character from the Sun and how the living beings get their life and 
mortality from the same source. Similarly things that move and things which are 
motionless are either preserved or destroyed by the same Sun. This Sakti he 
mentions as Brahmam or Atma oi; Satya or Pranava (o|, a and d») or Soorya, that this 
Mantram should be said by all and that he who mentions this mantra obUins Mukti. 
We have to note that from this fundamental letter came the seven letters (jf, id, 1^, u, 
#, i 9 , the six Shastras, the twelve Sthanams, the Basis, the seven kinds of appearances, 
the seven Swarams and their multitudinous permutations and combinations. 
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Mythrayanni Upanishad P. 65. 

*' .yistTgLoa 

(li/ff/TM ^jSjiQuj J-us ^foih {k.jgg/gfi SHJgJSfri^ .ru^giojgffof 

sfpiii) jyA/jgpfi^ QueAgupJo ^,%.S^ia 9 ruuni^ gth. .sidO>i^, eugnj, 

i3gsg^ s^Qtf^uuagear ^fgut. 

Cotnmnit : — “ This is mentioned in another Hook also. VVhai is Om has 
Sapta Sareerarn — Oothatha, Anuthalha and Swaritham (hii>:h. h»w and middling), 
rhe masculine, feminine and Neuter genders form its Linga Sareerani, whiUr .Agjn, 
Vayii and Sun form iis bright and usual Sareerarn. 

Mythrayanni Upanishad P. 147 149. 

QpGon fiP iodari. -ixioiTteifjiii 
ujsgL.it ^ thir/f nnr^ doinnMjff ^kiait nigiTi^r 

eSuPsiiQ^eog^ ^igdrbjD ^gi^guDir* iSffsff¥uufiQjr<jfi, jjfJS^ir p ii!.^..iriria^u' 4,1 jgJjiV 

(ipp,eviTear sSu^iBSeiflw ^ihatijfuu^iiatiauiT^ u«\) ^uigir*^ Uu^j , 

(MPtnuent : — “The Agni Mandalam above the Moolalharam receA-es ii^ in al 
from the Moolatharam. It becomes inflated by the air or bn'alh, receives the brii-ht. 
ness of' the Brahmam. becomes Natham r»r the bright letter Om. W hen it corner in 
contact with the places where letters take their rise, say the neck and the throat, il 
lakes the shape of numberless letters and becomes dilf'erenl tnam hes of the Vedas.” 

Mythrayannia Upanishad P. 149 151* 

ix>angtTsrfi(S^%.ifi 3 S(i^dQji:^dSdiiMnj&i^uLji^^ipfi, jftg 
SfDjg. mgiLimigar f/ uurirtSeo M9^g^£i/'Mi8HaDiu p 4,' HtMt Jti’ 

mi^iugsr^ ^(^0iujrfieo i^siarL.gsdpfi. UtJir j^<) ^yfjjitiKiia^^dk-'j' jn, 

^P(S {»dgu.^JSsdiL.<ifij^^) mirs^ igis^iiSJu Qp\jiun.,iifin %^ jy {eunn 1/ r i'/ 

u^ssMuSiM {fU9iis^S(^) avpgmunrs Qsgeoffi0^fi;iism. 

Coiitiuait : — “'riie Manas or the Mind rouse.s the Agni in the body. I Ins 
rouses Vayu in its turn. I bis Vayu lives in the chest and produces the very lowest 
sound, rhe Central rod which churns this heal produces a movement of sound in the 
heait. 1 his sound is infinitesimal at first, then it doubles itself in the tj unk, it trebles 
itself at the lip of the tongue. VV^hen it comes out as word or Saj)tam, the heart 
becomes the seat of all sound.'* 

From the ab we we understand that sound generates from the .Sthanam of the 
heart, that it is infinitesimal at the beginning, that it becomes double at the throat and 
treble at the tip of the tongue. All this agrees with the srience of Music. We have 
noted before that if we take Atliara Sa, the sound of the Mem, to be one, I'aca Sa 
sounds in half the length of the whole string, Athithara Sa in cpiarter of the length and 
that the top Sthayi Sa sounds in one-eiglith the length of the whole string. Accord- 
ing to the same principle Sarnga Dev also says that if Alhara Shadjam is Tara .Sa is 
2, and Athithara Sa 4. This is what is found in ancient Tamil works also. We know 
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that each Octave commences in the whole, half, quarter and one-eighth of the whole 
string. But sound increases in the inverse ratio as i , a, 4 , 8 ft etc. Everyone accepts 
this fact. 

Nirusimhathapani Upanishad, fifth Upanishad P. 418, 4x9 ft 400. 

1 . tSgta€u0anu aigurjir OmCL.gtsA. 

“ crwwviarusaawi/ii.Oairftieft/i^n/ii jpatrvuri/ii, mm0 Ourfiaft 0#rw 

tfOmiSfiaamt itsr *iat7um» Quu^g^tr 

QftKggOjBfifif ; ^0 uta» 

€fmjpiQuiukQmwwki^^) 4 i» 

jjip QMwkmmuuCi^(^QMp€r, gl^ trAmnni (^jpj 

uLlff0itfiViD#f. uurmu Qp^MpflA^vi, ^^pentA gkp gptp MtmuuiuiA OrntfiiSA 

^Ap aCQ Piris^Aurptst^A, atlQ upffffQpmmrpfmtuA g(§iBmp^, swuj^iR 

wlI® jpM^tQpmrwpt ; j)f^L.«r dsnific^Ompp^. ^ftpAsiuirA Qm^89A MeuuiurA vAmA 

utli^d^dB^ppi. gip uamu aAeoir gL.mmhfufA jfont^Ompjp, 

S>» 0 ^r>i u^tAgtira jfgis^ar^gsa/ii uijftsvagftvr^Mwia M0 

•)Mfr u^9«r •SM^aM.iuaift. ; q0i^ga<-«ir a*H0QiBgkps>‘ Oaarfrfa. 

ioraouiurm (^jfiuuCj-ggk tS^O^/o^. 

fl»# jfgms^gi u^0gma^(j^mjg. uifigi Qguu^ 

0gtig9 JfM^giig^ifgrgr^ JUgL-m Oftt0(giOp^, OmiiRiMt laraMuurn cgifii^tLi^fgiOgirp^, 

g)ip mropt^m fimgia pfgiumgA m)00tfAag0, pwm «/ataft ; ^p fSagi 

up0iiuug»i> Qfii0(giOmp0. u^0gmmm tipigsA. 

3. i^p eiarOu m^pk^mQit^^ Ouugdvr imc fimgi, 00 gk m^ 0 »i^ 0 mi gwiSMn 
pggmii (iSgtmmii) ^(gpBmp 0 , •ggMpaugBmp mmtmpg Oigp^tigOt-g ^pgPdm fi(giSmp 0 , "■ 
4 lPiup 0 gmMt 0 it p^p pmpgq/mw mn>pt»m iai 0 g tS^iBpp. gtCJp up 0 gmamRA 
oCa 0 mpgi*^<ip<ir» »gggiumg,Mi 0 gi ^Ompp. uftrafiraire up 0 gmmjtm uwNfffdIrft pmp 
l««e<r«r mg*Qpm i»i0giJI^Btirp0. u0^p uP0giamfl«> « y- ,m0 

(§•* ^mpgiMnm U09P *ypag»(siapgpm. (ipuu^ 0 ggita u 00 immt»i, (!pLiup 0 gtmia pmp 
ima^gJrgg iti 0 g gttli tgMpa 00Mipau iai 0 ii §(giOmp 0 . , 

OiSjsrdr Ptm anavatwi/ia OmgauupgmmiA, Oi«r«p 0mg$<tgMii, (gi, upp'^, «*>•, Pipt 
mmg9ipaguup»nt^,gi0mp »•» *itgi. S 0/>(3 »*>r ui*d#~ aMr*-.i«®i» iSdr U 0 m^ 0 i, 

fit-iB udap0A gBiQMptti*^, mauuim0i» iSgiam, ifioSjW, uOsmmgtm^ 

aft. ngfiu *i0gimm uit00tpi OQdflftgpfaft. 

f 0 pAm *^ 9 , (Pft S-w^ Ku»gp40^ f)aair(_ra(^ mtkiu. 00 it QMimuuC.p^M^p 0 . 

^p laar mdtg^mp 000 mgp urw^atlCia, i/atrawailCii ^anir leav^s^ igg^A, 
oaiwriMjgraaftrifi* mjjQpMgd Mj pumppia g Otktgdr. S0p 001^^90 igi0g0pgtA oiwauft 
OaiuuOaMftftft g># ggppmtPkt aaaft Oa<i«ft^^, **0muil0ppa40Ap0 

00*AM49i« AM_d/a 08# pimgAmpi aiy^ftawat# mmag0mm0 ftaMafawai^ aOpdOafftw 
OaoMd. gl^As #«p%nrur« w^uM. 4|#airft OtAmpfi^ 

•rmpMM^CttippA 00 pmt9gm*it9^ . 


TIM SiMuu ntm if MM ui tiM 


Afterwards the Gods asked Prajapati as follows * 

*' Plnse tell us about the great Chakaraih (wheel) which is believed by sages 
to be capable of satisfying all that one desires and which is the gateway of heaven. ” 

To which Prajapati answered:—! his great wheel has six spokes or bars. It 
is called Sudarsanam. The six double months or Rutthus are six Pathiras. 1 here is 
the navel in the centre. The spokes are attached to the central nave. All this is 
surrounded by Maya. But Maya does not touch the soul. This world is surrounded 
by Maya on the outside. 

This wheel has eight spokes or Pathiras. Gayatri is of 8 letters. It is 
connected with it. So everything is covered by Maya on the outside. This Maya has 
access to all places. 

This wheel has 12 spokes or Pathiras Man has i6 Kalais. All this is of 
man, surrounded by Maya on the outside. 

This wheel has 32 spokes and Pathiras. Anushtup Mantrain has also 32 
letters. It is related to it and surrounded by Ma3’a on the outside. 

The Sudarsana Chakaram is made strong by spokes. Gods are the spokes. 
This chakaram is kept together by Pathiras or Chanduses. 

2. This Chakaram is the great wheel known as Sudarsanam. In the centre 
of it, in the nave, is the Tharaka or (Pranavam). It is the single letter which becomes 
the Narasimham. In the six spokes oi the wheel is the Sudarsana Mantram with six 
letters. It has also the Narayana Mantram with 8 letters in the eight Pathiras. It 
has also the Vaaudeva Mantram with letters in the 12 Pathiras. In the 16 Pathiras 
there are the 16 Kalais which are the 16 Mathiruga letters along with the Bindu 
(sperm.) In the 32 Pathiras is the Mantra Raja Narasimha Anushtup Mantra with 32 
letters. 

This is the great Chakaram which gives all desires, which is Ihe door of 
Moksham and which has the appearance of the Rig, Yajus, Sama and the Atharvana 
Vedas. In front of it are the Right Vnsus (Ashta Gods) to the back ot it the Athityas, 
to the left side of it the Visava DevaS and in the centre of it, Brahma, Vishnu and the 
Maheavaras, The Sun and the Moon are by the side of it also. 

The support for this from the Rig Veda is given in the second Kandam of the 
Sth Upanishad. 

One who understands this great Chakaram, whether he be a baby or a youth, 
he bccooM^s a sage and a guru qualified to teach all Mantras, Homam should be 
perfomed only with the help of this Anushtup Mantram. This destroys Rakshasas. 
It gives power to overcome death. This wheel obtained from the guru should be 
worn round the neck or tied to the hahds Or the hair. The reward or Thatchini for 
this Mentium is the land of the seven ial^ Whatever may be given fisr this with 

great tiwuble will he cMsktei^ a Th^ 
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Prushnopaniahad, Six Prushnam P. 438 -439 

1 - ermQfi ustnr(l€r \ Osws^i Q^iurQuj ftSt 

emiuBirusk amp (90) €rm€iBL.p0w stufs^tirmr uKgp^tm ^fidgir 

Q^mp g)ips(ismrtSmujsSsiLL^gm, 

giMufTQ^^ jfKpsOsmrgSmtu QstlMpm. ^kp S)0iO(3r^. 

2. fi)air ufd^\ Q^gmmpKifi amp jj/ip (pii$.tSA smhnJ) 

sm m.aBrt^iriiSmQtu>\ pfmp L^(jg€^m g^aSL.pfiQaoQiu sfgpfip(gmQa(Iuj Sl(gsO(S^^, 

4 (fjSffmrtusiruun am pi Outu^mm) ugvmrm, fippmp^ atrit/, pisafit 

QfiuiA ii)0j0«9, S^ijSStuim (pQ^ifiiflujiism)tpmm, p/mmih, ueoih, pum, OaipAmm, skuuhf (pfp^ 

Quj me^lt^esgfl Qa^ittsiLmw mffuuli gimmimhr (i^mpuufi^pi tfSeojUBir) 9(gt^ig.ppff^. 

5 . a'uui^ ^appfiopfi^QPPi tupupfiiuffm gimp mfisar QuQ^mg iQmjpQmrtmdi imjpiuig. 

'JLftm f(ippfiffpmpujmu.ipi Quuj/r, ^uih glmaimiar g)0vwffutm Q^iupi, (pfuutf. meomp iSp^) SQfipfig 
QtmmQp QmffioMuuaiQpapir pfuut^ tSmpui mMi^nm ^pu 

impiut^iLlth Lj^€^Vm tumi-api pfpjSm mirui ^uii/miaru (Suirsmig.ppi^ f^PCS H(5^^ amOp Q^mdowu 
u^Qmpm. pjip Lf^tipm pfsw^u^io, pftH^p^iLfth ^0m9(o^m. p/pp^ 

®0A©,®J|. 

6. 9p mssgpfifffmrar ^iisar (Juir^u m^mm amp L{(i^9ipm^i^pfiAy mmmismuutlti^ 

(gdO^pmQciir, (3mipuj^ii3(^Qp pfmp LjQjtp^m pimuM^Amm. • mmtur tfi^dmrtm^ jg^d 

aC40tf. 

1 . Sukesar or Bardwajar, addressing God. said Oh ! God ! A Rajput name 
Hiranyanapan from the Kosala rountry came to me and asked me if I knew a man 
who knew' the 16 Kalais. 

I ask you the same question. Where is such a man ? ** 

2. , He answered and said the man who knew the 16 Kalais given below is 
here within this body. 

4. He created the following 16 Kalais such as t>ranaii' (life), Sraddha (trou- 
ble), Ahasa (the atmosphere), Vayu (wind), Agni (fire). Jalara (water), Prithvi (the 
earth), Indiriam (the' sperm), Manas (the mind), Annam (food), Palatn (strength), 
Thapas (penance) Vedas, Karmam (actions) Swargam and the other logas and Namam 
(Name). 

5. Just as the. rivers which take their rise from the sea, expand themselves, 
and finally reach the sea agaip causing their name and shape to be changed and called 
sea once more, so also these jO Kalais which generate from the Purusha reach the 
purusha once more changing their name and shape and are called Purusha ever after. 
Thus this Purusha is faultless and immortal. This slokam proves it. 

6. Whosoever possesses these Kalais just as the wheel of a car has its 
spokes, him alone should you all try to obtain. Let not death overtake you. 


Tht SHkilUBft Talvas ft omi and Ihe fltnifim of tkf Yal 
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Pruahnopaniahad P. 415. 

Qp^um0 9€k(^ utrdO 

0^<flnrO/r> ut^mmmr) ; umtfigmt® ^0tMm 4ll0(^fimuj 9>.mi^ujm(su> (12 tMfimmm 

Mr) ; i90irmtwa^ik (crMeur od/m/ia gitgBuMimQjDmid) m.0SQpmrwm9»tt^iM («jr«tir>t0iraD«9iu) 

(l0mQtoirs0fifl^ QteQw («rw€oirmi0/S/D(^ ^tut) jb 0 uu 09 s urm/iutrQ^mjfr) *ir^^0m0 

*»iSk0 9 «u# Q^ir€O09Q(ffffsm ; uifi/rt ^itoir mrmi^^tet 9 (j^Bmr 0 mma 4^jpi ^hus^h^wdl^uj (6 00 issmr 

v(^ ^fimjrmmr acli^ar •rssir0fiw (ff 00 fi 9 if) mmtMSUULLt^(^(^ih wnu^iMs 4^fi0fu^^0 
srwir0iMmiirs) Q*ww0jiO(jfhMm. 

Some whu understand the mystery of time say that tho Paramanma who 
possesses live Pathains (the five remaining Rhuthus with the exrcption of Memanda 
Sisrithii out of the six), the 12 kinds of Akrithis(the u months are the 12 Akrithis), 
who is the father of all (as creating all) and who has the Oothagam lives above the 
abode of Gods, above all. Some others declare the omnipresent one as the object 
placed in the car having six spokes in its wheel and drawn by seven horses. 

Mundagopanishad Second Mundagam P. 447 . 

8 . JtmifiL. 0 fi£SI(ifi 0 ! ^r>ifi iSinsmmw, ( 2 . 2 . •iiriu 1 , 7 ); 

sr(^ (Sattr^m^mr) ; ari^ iin)uSi00issm f«9f^(u'h A«r) ; «jn^ *70/rvtAiismr ((lu>0 

ut^, ^ 9 €ttL'u ^wtrdjsdr): anf (iwamm*mr (j^ikimdr) a.idrc.r«f 4 Pr. 0imtu*mr f>i'hl00»J0fi^> adQmffifrm 
Maiiruutlc. «r . 

10 . (umnirdiogQ^') , mkuno, 0uw, t. 9 nijith. am/r>0t ustA 9 i£l(^ 0 ut him 

jr)0i \ ] ^fuut^uutlu. ' (dth(i^iiau 'ii) f.i^(^0i >0fd^\> S)(^ui.i0irj§ luirn 

rn^O^ 0fwm, j^dieSu 0^0unf 5 -«# 

8 . From him there gcncialcd seven sense-organs (2 eais, j eyes, 2 nostrils 
and I mouth), their seven Archiscs (prakasas). .seven smits (Vishayas), seven homams 
and .seven lokas. Fhey were arranged in sevens in the heart. 

10. This Purusha ( Paramatma) is this Jagath (world), Karmam, Thapas and 
Brahamam or Paramamirtham. He is everything. Whoever realises that such Atma 
is in his heart undoes the avidya knot (ignorance) even in this life. 

Varahopanishad P. 409. 

(ipsoV0irffut (ip0^nm 0*^ w0n*miQ\am ^yuuWm ff^m , ^np00i 

(ip0di 0^iLfdB «/flP^a 9 ») ^UL(^0pimu,iu m 09 mQiBmj 0 Q^wi\mtuu(6Bpj0i, 

The six Chakrams such as the Moolatharam etc., arc the birth place of all 
Sakti. From the neck to the lop of the head is called the Sthanam of the Sambu. 

Varahopanishad P. 405* 

jD«# tSM0mfimrdBgUHMu’j % 9 t 9 .mmr 

Brnfitm. mmfigiiMmQuwti^d^Bmpm, 0fmmsm um> Q^|rd^0^u 

tjCi^(^sBm0m, i^0fiiu uwsii wJ^smgQwmuu^B^^/. 

In these spokes, the Nadis carry the 12 Vayus beginning from left proceeding 
to right, (clockwise). The Nadis are like clothes. They are said to be of dilferent 
colours. The centre of the cloth is called the Nabi Chakarim. 
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Narada parivirajagopaniihad P. 299. j 

««i0u Qtjbuui^ tMUtgdk 

#r«j 0 ^wmfhuf^ii u00Wm0, tumaadi ufdd^tam^f uO^gmiamdl umaSgam 

uamjf, wP#^ ^ggiia^fiiutaa uf ufdgmk^wm^, ugg 

The shapes of the 16 Mathiras arc as follows: — Aharam, first; Oogaram, 
second ; Magaram, third ; Arthamathira, fourth ; Nathain. fifth ; Bindu> sixth ; 

Kalai seventh; Kalatheetham, eighth; Saudi, ninth; Sandyatheetham, tenth; 
Oonmani, eleventh ; Manonmani, twelfth ; Pureethathi, thirteenth ; Thanumatyama, 
fourteenth { Pathee, fifteenth and Para, sixteenth. 

Kalisaantaranopanishad P. 4x7. 

^^(f^guufi^jgi aatawsm) a^Marwaa (j^fguuLLtg,0aOaf fgauffiam^aj ^gam^am0 

(tS^raadfip^ taaa/Dmrt90aQfi ^faSjgam^aau) mraii QaujQfi^, Qiaaia Ouaar i 9 /d^ 

0iBiu taa 6 rL.aoi 3 tSgsaataami^Qurao ugu tSk&uaa iSgsrBdBpjn. 

These sixteen names destroy the ignorance of life surrounded by the sixteen 
Kalais. When once the ignorance is removed, the Parabrahmam shines like the Sun 
after the clouds are removed. 

Sareeragopanishad P. 357. 

iMT^, Li00, jfamsatih, ^saaia, jfiQadl, iSgO^fimr. mfjgf 

makr, awd^ ng^am^rBiu cpd^g, uwnf, tLU^^w, aammmr, aammmr, up^amwBiu amd^ au0 
sa 0 ih ^aamiadr ufdnmkgt Clc^u^j^cs^iirjy. gl0u/^ awakmam^ 

jldiaSiud0UiaQiu iSg^raaih, jr #^0 ^fk'Bujak BQgai^mr 

Mind, wisdom, ego, Akasa, Vayu, Agni, Jalam and Bhumi— these eight are 
Prakritis. The tatvas are 23 such as the five sense-organs, Payu. Oopastham. hands, 
legs, words, and the five senses touch, taste, smell, hearing and sight. The 24th 
tatvam is the imperishable man. The important tatvam is the Purusha. 

As it is said that an enquiry into the tatvas is very necessary. 1 give the 
tatvas below The five tatvas of the Gnana Indiriams, the five tatvas :ror the Karma 
Indiriams, the five tatvas of Pranan etc., the five Satthus and the four Anthakaranas-- 
Total 24 tatvas. ' 

Vasudavamananam of Vivahasaram, Twentysixth Nirupagam, Page 168. 

(gfhuafisaftd) ^dJ^m/aSfaaMii ummamQmamBOiaaajg Qarao^B0ut$Mjad> 

OgfO^adkk g-<a- 0 ir( 7 «ra|li 6 iu mmQtaififiiu tSgg^0 u^asQ^A a^d^afi 

amQpA Jih^dagam a^a^umQ^maug. (24) ^tk^aAmmaA, 

Varahopanishad P. .359. 

Om am 0 aA 0^^^ aamQammA Baot (!guU00aQ0akjgA tSak^ fW 

ihgardB(ffkam, jfaamaafiak Bgia0aa0d Qaam^BB^ak amaamgaar nor Oa^. 

aa^ ggatd^ aadg (0t0a9iu asgQaaa0A^aA ; md^ aaa aam ^0aBu a^ftum^ikm 
am (tfigp ; iSga^ 0 am $ga ^ ; au0a0am igagg taQaai^fi jfaamagA B 0 ^A aaai ^ ; 
mam^ 0d0aAa%aa tSdia aB^0daaa0B(ydaA, 

M ^ . .4. 


Thf 


Titm if HU ill ftfet ainolift tf tb# Tal. 
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u^f9(g0 ^ fgfoih jidU mirtf, ^mjpukf w^tu 

suh^imm (yuu/i^tQ^mjpi (ymfkmrjSfQfjfitMmr, 

Some say there are 24 tatvas, ethers give 36 while yet others say there are 96. 
Listen to me carefully. 

Gnana Indirias or the sense Organs of supericr type are five ; The Karma 
Indirias or those of the lower type like hands and legs are hve ; the pranas etc. are 
five ; Saptam etc., are five ; Manas, Buddhi, Ahankaram and Chittain are four. These 
24 tatvas are recognised by those who have the seed of Brahma in them. 

Besides these, wise men recognise the five Pancheekrita elements, fire, air 
earth, water and Akasa. the three bodies such as Sthoola, Soekshma and Karana, the 
*three troubles such as Jakira, Swapna and Sushupti. So the tatvas recognised by 
the wise are 36. 

Varahopanishad P. 361. 

flff# §1044^, 

jTtf i^ilurof wSmwgmmm, uP. (l#ir«u», Owtrsih, j^mwggnh mfL9k 

mmjpi O#fwji0(yifaw. Miflir, mggik^ 

#ibaQir«rjf Qg‘itwm)uu(DOmfim, «fiM (fdaf/t diwu disr# aurd^dliuih 

gBmmm mm/D dpmp gggm vrm/n 09m mmm 

tSgrgu0ik 4^giJfujih gn^jjfl^Qigmp (pmpw, 9t(it00m>, lamaanh 

4fmiyt9 j^gamsm’gOiu a(gfimm$S9j aStuguggmstmipih, awa/tuis iSgiu^fimti, piSimmih 
Sdaiuih anQ^gm^ih ^(uai Mmsih fid^arntf mgit^t m0 

mmak, pgmSiQ^mm^am, piQS, f^f^gag^ a.Qumflgm, puLMg.Otu aifiggk apk(yM 

iHgtiimr, 04figm, djif/p^iri^cfr, »»mgm ^ ^^pmwsmr Q4g9mpggfyyQfimp QawmmiuuCi^m, 

Many more arc added to these tatvas. 

The six changes such as existence, formation, growth, change, lessening and 
decay are recognised. Six other changes such as hunger, thirst, ennui, lust, old age 
and death are also recognised, llie six gosas recognised are, skin, blood, flesh, fat, 
marrow and bone. Six emotions are recognised such as love, hatred, greed, lust, 
and selfconceit jea]ou.sy ; the three jivas—Visvan, Thyjasan and Pragnan, the three 
gunas— -Satva. Kajas and Thainas, the three Karmas— PrarapUm, Ahamyam and 
Sanjitam, the five actions of the Karma-Indiriams or lower organs— talking, taking, 
walking, passing excreta and enjoying arc also recognised. Other actions such as 
fixing conventions, endeavour cnchu.siasim, and arriving at definiteness, gladness, favour, 
friendship and disregard are also recognised. The eight directions, Vsjru, Soorya 
Varuna, the twenty seven goddesses such ai Aivani etc. goddeases, Agni, Indra, 
Upendra and Yama, Moon, Sathtirmukk Brahna, Rtidhim, Ksh^ringan and Isvara— 
ail these put together make up the pfi Tatvas. 
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Varahopanishad P. 405. 

s^sids^^mu(Lf (ip^0ws ^0^ 

ut^09Sii jjfuirar m0fm00jb^ j^0^um^to000^<ItA0iii Qmli9.r^00(g 0t€mLjm^^0^ 
' 9 n 0 ih tL00iuLnSgO0^iOm0i QgfwgouuMpjg. 

The bodies of all creation are 96 inches in length. In ^he centre of it is the 
Madhyapradesa two inches above and two inches below the Apanasthanam. 

To understand the 96 tatvas the lollowing quotations from Gurunool are given. 
ggORM ajn§f, 

cuiluGmarip oitSfrutlL. rtpiB-iLi ibni 
iaLb(ipi^uS €us/(S0 LoniDi LQiri? 

giourrffus cuifs cvriri? 
iudjcbLluib u,^ftiT^^0«S€fT 
aLlL.Ou)6Brt< ii9o>0d? 

asueos 0(n&ftGefrd)cus la^jp^ofT 
gilL-GoMcdbr^A a^gSan ^0 \uf(Sa 
a^€SQ\u^p Q^nOatgmpiSI^ Gu^skGp, '* 

»^(tp]bBru 9 di eus# Gujsl1i9.& 

(9(jpipGoi pifiiJ asili^ 

cuuxj^ll tt 9 cB)L.iklwaj 0 d) pnioo) 

u>^aj(ipiTp (tpafer^^AasGo) 

Geutbi^jOfl [D 0 su(p^lf (i5#BRff aafcrG 
a^oribaGcu ujdj«ii(y)itp (jpohri-s Ba)uj0 
a\h[S 0 f aed>oGefTd)€\)ff G1O019.6 Guro* 

«|pwr| 9 G 4 i«fr«dbr G^ffcdbrflai!|pc!!rOi aCGsa^ Gui^Ga. ” 

§gjBir«u «r®or. 

^I^GiAoorp ,^i 8 r| 9 i 06 aAj iJffiAscBBiijy Goscdbi l. 0 
cu^pGiawrp Gu^copttjsGAJtrit BlIool. 

MGioc&rp ^oiri^orf ocdar.sd) ' 

d^npa^eS Gprobraoni^fii un^ 

finGiachp iffOKAanR iqflkruffd) 

uokroftiaiuil ousJsulib jgrOQssi^. ouajpaut 
usGiocbp u^BPSirD .^cir^iacaiP iqfifcrL.sd) 
usiblO^ia Gcuircs^ sir^/l IujitGia. " 
luiMO I^AiouiismA uriIG aa. 

(ipuuA dpuugi (jpuu^ fXka»^& 

Gouu (o^^cnuA GoMrofoicb omipusiin 

Goi>j \a 0 ^m^a Qoura9p 

9UU cuto'cu^ GuMruGuG^*pnGff *’ 


lie Sftkiliw If mu iid ftlm Slrvetm et Ibe Yal. 


f §iii^f& leMu uiiltf (jg 

** emmitff tti eermiffa omwS^ 
ipia (jpuetriAto) eufrO(^ micSrfiBierrar 
iStodr GufPojeSr i$|pui9e$ OttjetrGg[)enia 
%tS oieussr^gi ornGp '* 

idi lA^iu «RA£iiciijl«e^ ueilG m. 

iBffcurr m.eirL|^L- oapp^ si€^ipL.A 
Gm^eer emeiiemajAiB GumuuU(§ udrueiu 
9u(^€S GojffUMA ueGiaora GarTO»L.6Br6&r 
Gmi(jr|€Br nirGeu^ip GsujitTik^ ** 

la^^iu aiiHiiai^ai^ ueilG sil. 

ftnGcue<j^ GSfri9.Guj ^;ti9a 

GiAQeGuMT emffiftilfia Geu^i^ iuu.(eif GtL 
uncuemeu GjiemgsiiiQ^ffl uiiipiLl uGioes^o'^i 
QaneS^iu emeuemujatjSi ^^Va^Gcu " 

'I'lir following quotations in support of the* ahovc arr from the Holy Bible. 

The seven branched candlesticks. Exod 35 : 31, 3s. 

** um-tiQuwmnS^uv v QuimMtl^Sy 

dm/humjtnu^ Q^iuuul- Qmmrdiih. SI0^ -^eiriAiA ktanr^^iA. Quirm 

QsujujiML^QmmmM 

^mredir jjf^cr jr W^sJi jfjitm 

uss^f^^ih (yiivjk ^awMir ,j§f0m lojfi uss^ 0^0.1 fti’ 

“And thou shalt make a ramllestick of |»hie Kold ; of beaten work shull ilieratKileKtick be 
made ; his shaft and his branches, his bowls, his kiiopSf and his Mowers, shall be of ihe same. 

And Six branches shall come out of the sides of it ; iliiee biaiiches uf (lie caiidleHtick out 
of tlie one side, and three biaiidies <if the candlestirk out «»f the i»tliei si«|e '* 

The seven churches, the seven stars and the seven Angels. Kev. I. la, 13. 74, 15, 16 Ht ao. 

jlMuw(^0t €im$0LjJm Qu9ttr u9k4nt^0QwSQmm. ,l^0ikV«iGuf 

Quum 0^^egari0«SM’i/io, j|r«^ w.if tfrtntamQ 0iH0g^ i«#<fu0Ga Ouir i 

lajpri^ ^tf/r7rgaaQ#fuurarafaiiori(^iA «MrGA..iRr, wt9(gii Qmmi 

8r?m<rSMSiuuGue^0«#jh'. 

jy«0aK.<o ft.lwi4Hr/#j0M tSfsw^aw^ Qmmrmwwh (kuifmii(gM0^, 

Gu0ik Gaftirarj# j)r jDesfi^IWuGuroP^i^^^ *»>v> 4§^fdQm 

0m$4Qm9mfv$^0ffk, jyad •#«!( A((g« md^^mrudi^nnh if/ruuili^^'. 

QP0iL tStm9f s6if *-ir elr 

>«ir « Qutgir 

0#^sikri0a0<ft 47.1^ smu^rwi^ \\ 
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And 1 turned to net the voice that spoke with me- And being turned, 1 saw seven golden 
candlesticks ; and in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks one like into the Son of Man, 
ilothed with a garment down to the foot, and girt about the paps with a goldbn- girdle. His head 
and liis hairs were white like wool, as white as snow ; and his eyes were as a flame of Are; 

And his feet like unto line brass, as if they burned in a furnace ; and his voice as the 
sound of many waters. And he had in his right hand seven stars : and out of his mouth went a 
sharp two edged sword ; and his countenance was as the sun shineth in his strength, etc., etc. 

Write the mystery of the seven stars which thou sawest in my right liand, and the seven 
golden candlesticks. The seven stars are the angels of the seven churches ; and the seven 
candlesticks which thou sawest are the seven churches.*' 

Similarly, in many places of the Bible we read about seven golden vessels, 
seven trumpets, seven kine, the seven last plagues, seven spirits, seven seventies, seven 
seals, seven eyes, seven horns, seven heads, seven times seven years etc. 

'fhe number 12 is also frequently used. We see them in the 2i8t and the 22nd 
chapters of the Book of Revslalion which admits of a philosophic interpretation. 

Rev. XXI. 11-22. 

•LiuffQfiunrm uifdg/iiA BifiiQs (ipmjpi a/ir#tov««r, mtt-ddm Qpmjpi 
Qt^jhQs miir^wsdr j|l0v#«r. 

miir 4 Fws€ifidr 12 ; jfdp t^ir^iossdlBr Ctia»v 

Btu Qsir/gfit0^9(i^L.iu swigvs^th v(i^0uuLii^(gi0m, 

issr^figkr umgdfgmrB jfmJSuwgdm^BiR^k^wr, Qtam 

iugmm(^LJU umt^gmgB JiuQuwm^^^m um^AgmgB mwunkim^iM 

9 m 00 LJ}mr QdBwmdgt itsg 0 m 0 M^(M Jffdm jfmmQ 000 (^ 

^0 QugfiOmgtgiu tSi^^fi(g00gm, 

jfi09sgu fjfigMrfS(^m0^, itmrQpih ^Mair»9(gi00/. 0im0dQMg«li 

ngg0m0 0tmk0ggk, 01 ^ ugiratPggiiSgih W0gjd 0itgangt9(gi00r, 

Jimim 0ffig0 ta0%g» 0i^gA0(Iugjg/, 0101 0g000mu.iu 0immigBuj 0imvSmui^Q\U0g 00i 

Mgitu0jg mfar0 (Sfi!0tMirv3(ifi00i. 

0lfim mfiw midBgSMWAtgKht milc.uutiu^Q^i009 ; m Q0jdk0 ^uugm 

Quggk^^(Sk0^, 

fBMg^Si 0fmfiugg94smr ^swgSi0 £l#^j9ar«'«Wl0uyt« 0iMimMsuuilt^(g00ggr. 

(i00gogii jfwfiuggth 4ud9gdMmt, g^gmn^gigijp Q0m(ffm0/ *kfig*gi0iht trmsgmi^ iAgS0iJb, 

gpi^iroija Qsg(}ig0Sii, ujpigggsih, grt0gm0t tatLi^wms! ^mu0W 

Ljg^uggsth, u^0nm^ ^ggdfiiuik, ufkQ^ggf0g um^ggktL,wi£g gysAfi g)flMM^ar. 

ugkrggBgmgB uoraA^car i) Qp^0i4^giiS(^0m \ ^diQmg(g^ mg^g0iM Qp0 

0WiiB(gi00t, BSM^jSlm JjS Q0sdlgifmm undlm^^IugMk mjk0C* Qufm^^(glg0^*' 



>“ ■ — ' If 
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Rev. XXI. zi-ai. 

And her light was like unto a stone most precious» even like a jasper stonet clear as 

crystal ; 

And had a wall great and high, and had twelve gates, and at the gates twelve angels 
and names written thereon, which are the names of the twelve tribes of the children of Israel ; 

On the east three gates ; on the north three gates ; on the south three gates ; and on the 
west three gates. 

And the wall of the city had twelve foundations, and in them the names of the twelve 
apostles of the Lamb. 

And he that talked with me had a golden reed to measure the city, and the gates thereof 
and the wall thereof. 

And the city lieth foursquare, and the length is as large as the breadth ; and he measured 
the city with the reed, twelve thousand furlongs. The length and the breadth and the height of 
* it are equal. 

And he measured the wall thereof, an hundred and forty and four cubits, according to 
the measure of a man, that is, of the angel. 

And the building of the wall of it was of jasper; and the city was pure gold, like into 
clear glass. 

And the foundations of the wall of the city were garnished with all manner of precious 
stones. The first foundation was jasper ; the second, sapphire ; the third, a chalcedony ; the 
fourth, an emerald ; the fifth, sardon3’x ; the si.xth, Sardius ; the seventh chrysoly te ; the eighth, 
beryl; the ninth, a topaz ; the tenth, a chrysoprasus ; the eleventh, a jacinth; the twelfth, an 
amethyst. 

And the twelve gates were twelve pearls ; every several gate was of one pearl and the 
street of the city was pure gold, as it were transparent glass." 

Rev. XXII. a. 

tfitSur ^(gmmgtSggu umm^gmrQ 

; JIMi tpg/gnQ^gggni pm pm ewfiamu# ; p^kp ga(gtlg>pfimr g«wMr 

^ggkQvtmm^Bpppgi srpgmgmmmmm/ 

** In the midst of the street of it, and on either side of the river, was there the tree of life, 
which bare twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit every month : and the leaves of the tree 
were for the healing of the nations." 

1 he use of the number 12 is given here in 12 gates, 12 angels, la tribes, 
12 foundation stones, 12 apostles, 13 thousand furlongs, the twelve times twelve cubits, 
12 precious stones, 12 pearls, the tree of life yielding 12 manner of fruits and the 
12 months. 

Besides these, we read of the 12 loaves of shewbread, 13 disciples, 12 
patriarchs, 12 baskets, 12 hours for the day, the crown with 12 stars etc,, in many 
places of the Bible. 

Again the number of the redeemed is said to be 1,44,000 at the rate of 12 
thousand for each of the 12 tribes, as given in scripture- 

The following verse shows that the number 24 also was of common use. 


ft 
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Rev. IV. 4. 

«Mr Qa/enr ffAsm Quirdr(ifii^ 0tfL ^9^ Msrsmmmtfim OtDw tLilsr^m 

'* And round about tlie throne there were four and twenty seats : and upon the seats 
I saw four and twenty elders sitting, clothed in white raiment ; and they had on their beads 
i*rr)\\ iis of gold." 

rhe following verse shows that 24 sacrifices were offered at the rate ©f two 
for each of the 12 tribes. 

Ezra VIII. 35 

Jttk L.9uasar gi6SutO§utS»ir ^nmunaa ^smusSsmiTM 

uartaHaeirQ afrAsiraOnrtt/tb Q^iramrggrAffJpf 

uirai fkiair ^pasir *u uem€nfigMr(d QmmmwiK^i aL.ria2mi/iA ucdufitl© Jfmm G)iua> 

ovffu) 4 ‘katirmafiMmr ueSujirs^ Qap/^jS^am *’ 

“ Also the rliildren of those that had been carried away, which were come out of the 
captivity, olVeied huriii nftcring.s unto the God of Israel, twelve bullocks for all Israel, ninety' and 
siN i nnci, seventy and seven lambs, twelve he goats for a sin offering ; all this was a burnt offering 
unto tlie Lord." 

Again it is said in the 23rd verse of the 53nd chapter of the Book of Jeremiah 
that t/i pomegraiiJites were placed at the rate of 24 for each of the four corners in the 
brazen sea or reservoir borne by the 12 brass oxen. 

“ 'fhe 96 pomegranates were against the four corners.” 

T 4 ie numbers and calculations found in the above quotations are those 
referring to the tatvas of the Sthooln, Sookshma and Karana Sareeras from very 
ancient times. In short, they all refer to one and the same subject. All the divisions 
of this Pindam are applicable to the Andam, and those found in the Andam apply to 
those in Astrology, Music and Medicine. 

So these numbers have been used in Physiolog3^ Vedantam, Astrology, Music, 
Yoga Sastranl and other important Sciences. , 

We know that the human voice and the sounds of the Yal resemble each 
other. We noted how they are the same in measurements and calculations. We shall 
now do well to note the relation between the vibrations of a sound and the breath of 
man. 

4. How the vibrations of the sound of the Yal 
resemble human breath. 

We noted .some points as regards the resemblance between the Sthoola shape 
of :he Yal and that of the human bod}*. Next, we proceeded to establish the resem- 
blance between the tatvas of the Sookshma Sareera of man and those of the Sookshma 
Sareera of the Yal or difierent sounds. Similarly, we must noW compare the motion 


Minrihii YilUtllina at fhe Mid il tha Ytl raaiBbla hiniaa braaUi. 


of oxygen which is the cause or the karanam for the human body with the vibrations 
of sounds in the Yal which resemble the movement of oxygen. As it is slightly 
metaphysical we note here only a few points which could be understood by intelligent 
people. 

We know that change of sounds is caused by the movement of oxyzen. Wc 
all believe that this whole creation is the result of the words or Nathams which 
proceeded out of the sacred mouth of God or the first being. 

We have observed little children blowing soap bubbles by means of a stalk 
dipped in doap water or the milk of the wild amanakku. WIitMi they blow gently 
through the stalk small and large globes are formed and disappear in the air. When 
they blow fast only small bubbles are formed, but big bubbles are fornied when they 
blow with the proper force. As the bubbles last only for a mituiie we see little lnys 
Constantly repeating this process and enjoying it just as learned people obser ve the 
innumerable stars and planets in the sky and feel happy over it. Wc may see that the 
play of the Divine being exactly resembles this. Our ancestors have declared that Mis 
great delight was to produce numerous created beings with different shapes, dilferenl 
measurements and different character. The Holy Bible says that when God breathed 
His spirit into the nostrils of the first man made of earth, he obtained life. Wc also 
know that every living being blessed with His spirit naturally propagates its own 
species. But it is not easy to understand Natham and its minute vibrations, rhoiigh 
all mankind possess the same kind of sense organs — body, mouth, eye, nostrils and 
ears, and the same five senses of touch, taste, smell hearing and sight, yet men an* 
different in colour, form. and character. 

Do we not wonder at the Gramophone which faithfully records in a wax 
cylinder at the back the words spoken through its wide mouth and which faithfully 
reproduces the whole thing ? Do they not reprodurc by means of the apparatus of 
wireless telegraphy placed on an elevated ground words spoken hundreds of 
away? The very minute vibrations of sounds passing through air have their counier^ 
part in letters and vice versa. The letters representing those sounds arc not different 
like the different letters of different languages we speak, but arc common to all sounds 
of nature. The shape of these letters is found in the structure of every animate being, 
and every member of the vegetable and mineral kingdoms. The action, character and 
sixe of every object is in proportion to this Prime letter. Wise men are .striving night 
and, day to understand this Prime letter. Though we are unable just now to give any 
definite conclusions re^rding it, we shall do well just to note a few external points. 

A man breathes 21,600 times in a day of 60 Naligais night and day Similarly, 
our ancestors have said that the Sun comes round Mahameru 21,600 times in a day. 
The following quotations will throw light on the point. 

ifylltfayotioi Upaniahod P. 

Qmfihurmjf 

(inkas uadSt ^ JgfW Q^a0 9 ^ mrM istf Jff/ 
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^ifiiuiruj^ Q^irnmijgr^A (jaiSOO) (sAugpmLJU 

Mirwn Qpmjpiih smm^pjdfgtmL^iu j/mrmmdQsrmiQ (^Augp 

aoL.iii tSmirtf. QppwShu) jfmmmm ««ari6<.#uirQfMVjp(0 pwpu^njm* Qui^Apwmr 

9fi(3 prpfuupt S€ms9L^i^iLi^0mQppf, 

Comment : — He says that the progression of the external Atma is decided by 
that of the Antaratma. For in a day of 24 hours the Sun conies round the Mahameru 
from left to right (Prathakshana). In one day oxygen circulates through the body as 
21,000 or, to be more accurate, 2i,5oo breaths. The idea is that the number of breaths 
can be decided by the position of the Sun and vtce versa. On this principle man’s age 
is reckoned to be 100 years.” 

Varahopaiffshad P. 401. 

Sl^pp QpspfiQso QuatpipwS^Qeo j^(gLippi ffffetSBpjp 

(31,600) •-«wi.fr0/r>^. i9(i^jStiSuMirL^etiih ^mpiprA Qpmpmp nfmi^iumms^mi^iu Opmp 

fiA t^t^uL^s^AirL-eOApear. yjwuasu (^mpipeA OginiMtu nmgi^mn^aOppi, Opytm c^mpi 
pgA sekfio^A (^mp 9 Apjp, mff^ugsA ^mpkpwA tsruQuapiA iKStds^tmL^gOppi, 
ugsA (gmpipeA Mpfi^dOpQpaSAtaa, 

Comment: — In this body by the motion of air there result 21,600 breaths* If 
the Prithvi Mandalam declines folds are found in the human body. If watery portion 
declines grey hair results. If the Thejas (brightness) declines hunger and glossy 
appearance also declines. When the Vayu declines continual tremor is caused, but 
when Akasa declines death results. 

Silappadikaram, Arangetukathai P. 84. 

p^ggi^meamr ; iSmsUt QppgSiu upp/A (tpwwpggpp tic^pfiggAgggi^M^A 

smmjtLtgiA QpAjg samppA Qugn lSocSk) mQ^QphmQiumppA ^Ajpi mwi^^iMrA g^iSmp 

•af(ip(y9tarQujgffiuj gjgmrL^ffgpfA QtaQ^Qdiiifi ^09^9 (tpssggpA ^gwkuwtR^ppt ^pg 9g\fimmugMm 
OsgwkQ 90 iggpfimgvSA jggpfi^ffupmpipt ^mgpjgrA 90 MO/gp^fidgo umgafigmgLA^gB migAuijpu 
ulKS agwA^gS QpAipg €r€m9Sg9ot-.A(^QAppi tSggmfarmgaf QmmdQmwms, Mrpfimgtuwi^ : JDxoar 
L.W mg^mgmmiu €nL^mgiL.fiiL(S 90 ^QpApfia,** 

Comme$it:--l!\\t Dasa Nadis are Idakalai, Pingalai &c. The 72,000 Nadis of 
the Moolatharam, distribute themselves into the three main nadis, Idakalai, Pingalai 
and Shulumunai which are like the three partitions of a dried Peerkam fruit. Of 
these, with the exception of the Shulumunai in the centre, the breath of the two Nadis 
goes up by the two nostrils. On each side they stay for five Naligais and they be- 
come 135 breaths in a Mathira. From each of these breaths a 12 inch Va>u is 
generated, and of these 4 inches get wasted and 8 inches of Vayu or 8 digits alone 
are made use of by the body. This is the rule for the breathing of oxygen by the 
nostrils. A Mathira is one-eighth of 2^ Naligais. 

Here we have 24,000 breaths for 60 Naligais at the rate of 400 per each. 
But the common view is 21,600 breaths. There is reason to think that a 1,4^ is the 
least number of breaths of a man in a day and 24,000 is the most. We think that 
those who intend practising yogam must begin with 21,600 only. 



Hpw tilt Ylbniltm wmi tf tkt Yil rmnblt hMnu bnath. 
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Veemeiura Oollamudaian P. x9. 

^ &.ffliOQJcb sSioair^irpffCfT GMorcBPCtap 
Gftirafartocuira iA^^G^0iTu9ir^ 

Gcumaff^^jS* Gcupip^fiisuffuff 
tA(§u> 5 Ga) Gu(||i«i««i 9 a|S 
iifi^Q9Apm ipsmvSD^Q^n^ 

liir(DiGia(pu^A GiaffCBru^mu Gia^GLa.*' 

(fiNr) «SOt^ifit/d(gmn^m^ m^pfiiQsirmt(Si m/f/sssmH^irfF:sii iS/cd(^ioui^ 

^mru,Kfujmgpis^d #iriA S)#a9 Qp^wrtgr Qisism ^gr&iuLf^fijriiistk, 5>0 ^Wkirsih tSfiSO/Djf/usd^^nui) 
itiriflmMiuirih miirA^Qfi g^sir/gfiift mdi mr^mmiuirA. «o mft^mmdjwA /s<r(u 

90 pfim, j^ip g>(^ ^Qeoirs inriusgpd(^ g>(^ fiarQiMirp/Sis. jj|)uu(f pirntL. 

mviumgfid(!§^Sf%»nr^mmir€(jpA QiMpfta^ ^ip ^edrt^ innusetRm /tf^iriFQiL Qpmits^u Btmm 

S%^(tpisnr(i^ iApjpQfimrmrmta sQmrAwwA g)uu(^ ifL^d&jf/^pm pfis, ^ip pimti^miriusr^Ar 
«a/r#io parjp ^Q€OWMMtnuMgps^*m.spM»irr ^a.‘<r<^toirui nu.d(fiA. •.«,%.«ffr-«yLo-j|f(D-A) Ou0i«-ii)fir-<uLl 
spjgi-^jffik m(^9pA QQfpiru^pQtDtkpfis. ^uB fiOrpir^isA^int) A Qu(j^s ai0^ 

QiAtkpftm, jiM? jpmwutu^MA»^Si~w-Qu(^mM ^ eail^pp/ m/f^^^Q^Qwtirp/Ss, g^dstSliLfAA p o-m 
Qu0iM <KA.^-a>0iViO(Mir^^«. g^uQufp! seSk^spfiA sireSmrsmm 4itmL^pp(gQpm 

Q^mp^^mMmm m(§mpmA, m^jp. 

Comment — I shall give the method of calculating the true measurement for 
time, placing the sacred feet of God against my cheeks. The Rusi stars for the ruler 
of the world are the planets Saram and Iravi (Sun/ The exhaling breath during the 
day is 30 Naligais and the inhaling breath during the night forms 30 Nuligais. This 
60 Naligais is one breath to the Andanayakan (God). This simple breath to the man 
is one day. In the same manner 21,600 breaths are one day to the Andanayakan. 
The calculation about the breath of the Andanayakan applies also to Gods, planets, 
Rishis and Munis also. One of the breaths of this Andanayaka will be equal to 31,600 
of those of the Bhulokanayaka (Man). If we multiply this 21600 by 80 we get 
17,28000 years or Kretayugam. Threthayugam is obtained by multiplying it by 60 i.e. 
13,96000 years. Dvaparayugam is 8,64,000 years obtained by multiplying it by 40. 
Kaliyugam is 4,32000 years obtained by multiplying it by 20. The present year/is 
3179 years before Salivahana in the Kaliyugam.’’ 

The time that the Sun takes to go rouud Maha Meru 21^ limes is reckoned 
as one day. In other words, a day in the life of man is reckoned as one revolution 
for the earth undone breath for the Sun, So the 31600 Rechaka Pooraka days be- 
come one Pariviruthi for man or 60 years. Two of this Pariviruthis form a Kala- 
chakaram^ This is reckoned to be the full life of man. This is equal to two days for 
the Sun. In astrology the years for the direction of the Nine Grahams is said to be 
120 years. One breath or one revolution of the Sun is a day of 34 hours for man. 
Man breathes 31600 times a day. So 21600 human days are one day for the Sun. We 
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understand that according to the old rule, what applies for the Andam holds good for 
the Pindam also, there is a connection between human breath and the revolution of 
the Sun. On the same principle, if we reckon a day to be 6o Naligai's, a Naligai to be 
6o Tharparais, and a Tharparai to be 6o Vitharparais, a day is equal to 2ii6,ooo 
Vitharparais. So man breathes 21,600 times at the rate of one breath for 10 Vithar- 
parais. Likewise a day has 24 hours, each hour has 60 minutes and each minute 60 
seconds or 86,400 seconds for the whole day. Here man breathes 21,600 times a day 
at the rate of one breath for 4 seconds or 15 breaths for a minute. 

Hecause there is a certain amount of resemblance between the Sthoola and 
the Sookshma Sareera of man and shape of the Yal and the Swarams and Srutis of it 
wo prosenme that there must be some resemblance between human breath and the 
niimhcr of vibrations of a sound in the Yal. We know that if we want to twirl a 
small vessel lilled with water without spilling any of the water we must do the 
twirling very rapidly. So also if we twirl a rupee placing it in the open palm of the 
hand we must twirl it with a force more rapid than is necessary to bring it to the 
ground. On the same principle the revolutionary force of the Sun, that of the Earth 
or the Andam, which rotates by the force and gravitation of the Sun, this Pindam 
which e.xirits by the rotatory force and gravity of the earth and that of the Yal which 
resembles it must be in a proportionately declining ratio* 

It takes 216000 Tharparais for the earth to revolve round its own axis. This 
is one day. A man breathes 2160b times during the day. This is a tenth of 2,16,000 
Vitharparais for the day. if 21600 be the breathings of a man in a day, the number 
of vibrations oi the Yal must be 21600 or a tenth of it. In other words the Thara 
Sthai Shadjam, the highest of the three .Sthayis — Mandaram. Madhya and Thara — 
should have 2160 vibrations per second. As pitch inereases at the rate of i, 2 and 4. 
for the three Sthayis so the number of vibrations of the 3 Shadjaros should be as 
follows : 2160 for Thara Sa, ioSo for Madhya Sa and 540 for the Mandara Sa. The 
finishing Sa of the Mandara Sthayi should be reckoned as A thara Sa. The finishing 
Sa of the Madhya Sthayi should be the Madhya Sa, and the finishing Sa of the Tara 
Sthayi the Thara .Sa. 

Wc know that a man who earns 60 Ra. a month and spends 30 Rs. saves Rs. 30 
but^that the same man spending Rs 70 a month is a debtor to the extent of Rs 10. 
.Similarly, our ancestors have declared that a man who has been blessed with 120 
years of life at the normal rate of 2 1 ,600 breaths j^er day will shorten his life if he 
breathes more than 21,600 times a day, but will lengthen it in proportion to the 
number of breaths he saves in a day. They have also struck a note of warning and 
said. If the Kalai is lessened Hie is shortened." Note also their words "forget not 
to turn the breath through the right nostril." They say this because they clearly 
understood that we spend twelve and save four inches of breath out of 16 inches 
breathed through Soorya Kalai while we waste four inches of breath by receiving 12 
inches and letting out 16 by the Chandra Kalai. The following quotations clearly ex- 
plain this 


■nr AM ftIntiM «f tk* MOl If tti Td NMib hoM Mk 


Romaridii Sootnn. too padal 8i. 

** amnim ia 0 vtBitfih iSAlQumf. aj^^O^iinii uadtoi-irf 8uir 

lOffC itoaiOcili- (t^Stdai in^^iXitAA* 

tLsnm mQiwfi8«iA iSi8.AJpflu Jicjptiii Auv 

#in«r OtoiuMtii ftn^k^Mat M^cBoinr ndi^wiip^ O«MI^^l.*0iu ” 

Ronuuiahi Sootram loo patUI 7a. 

amliAutp LMkoPfiivik aiiirOiir daS 
aMbaP idrp i 9 i-uifbO«Hr nAiSdr am^ioas 
OoiinbAiSftp QfatoikL-)ip u^Mpadr Quad 
a.^lpuo lAikpaOaa 

pititS ddrp aaatd-pirdr u6b«Pi«fa(K 
aafairar u 0 ggfiit Oudrca ainiid . 

(kiddaaiapu udroPistaipd) tii ^0 US 
a^skfiufi uCl. utUh S^aCi uaQff» 

Here the lines “ e-^/eu# iMf#rO«r ^rifl d<v/> «rwis#r«r mkmUgtat " 

explain the allusion ' to the fact that when Kali who was so very conscious of her 
superiority in dancing challenged the whole world in that art Natesa, in order to teach 
her a lesson, danced with his left foot up and thus conquered her. Here he teaches 
mankind always to practise the excellent system of breathing in the Soorya Kalai (16 
breaths) whhout breathing in the Chandra Kaiai which is the amsam of Sati. The 
following lines also indicate this idea 

aR(lif.<u airpui adtn^ OPH^^Oib 

OmCi^ 

mLmi 0 audit JWiA^lha ajjssiio 
«mli8.<bu wrpia upa 9 

pkOjpru ciiirtgip.# #ir«ina a^ani^pirOas. 

They have indicated secrets like these in various places by many analogies 
and illustrations. They have also written extensively about the Yoga Shastra which 
treats about the control of breath and obtaining eternal life and the rules relating to 
its practice. Again, knowing that the deep sighing in times of trouble and sorrow and 
the short breathing during sleep, anger and actions of lust lead to an increase of the 
number of breaths and lessening of the number of dajrs they, like a bird caiight in a 
flood eschewed such actions and concentrated their attention in the art of breathing. 
We know that as a result of their penance they liv^ longer than ordinary men. If 
the letter pm be taken as one Mathira, they recommended, that one should inhale a 
Mathins of breath, suspend the respiration for 4 Mathiras and exhale t Mathira, 
They laid down rules for improving this kind of respiration gradually and also had 
mathiras to be repeated during the process. They gave out easy suggestions for the 
practice of the same in accordance with the words, " a i- f a rn djid A g A sadyd aoA 
ur#* We know how we commonly inhale and exale. But the process of sua^,4iidiiig 
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breath is not commonly known. So we must first practise the process of inhaling 
according to the Mathira of the letter Om and exhaling proportionately and suspend 
the breath in the middle. The Mathiras should be increased gradually for every 
separate function. As a first step they appointed that the Gayatri with three divisions 
should be practised in the three processes of Rechakam, Fooragam and Kumbagam. 
Instead of understanding the secret of thisi what shall we say of those people who 
catch hold of their nostrils and repeat the Mathiras with their mouths open ? How 
will they obtain the benefit of it ? If the secret is first known many may successfully 
practise it. 

It is said that he who repeats io8 Gayatri s per day is held in esteem by his 
dead ancestors and the goddesses. When we think over this we find if a man reduces 
his 21600 breaths per day 200 timesi he should breathe 108 times a day. In other 
words he saves 200 days in 1 day or he makes one year of his life into 200 years. The 
following is what sage Patanjali says about it. 

** lEiri^CsuiDi (Surr^euiTiDi GASBiiBujfr^giL 6)9ih^L.iT 
wm MIDI GO(j^iorr^6Br tcfTtPGuiuiq LD(rjpL.iT 
GcuiDiijBff Gsorgi^rTSBr eS^GtuiDi Guir^Gsu 
icrriu®^ smoioiTiLj 

&.iDi(BrT6U Q^^L.nQoiT(iT 
GftneosrLoiT^ suno Gcujpu G€\>*pL.rr 

o(T0uir aConrffiTufr^ 

iSjnhioGio ” 

The great sages who practised this excellent Yogam, though they appear to 
have given up everything connected with this world, they never gave up the Yal and 
its sweet ganam. When their body got heated owing to their difficult practice of 
respiration they played on the Yal and returned to their normal condition by the help 
of its sweet music. We know that when we sing the seven Swarams in Aroganam 
and Avaroganam and say many Ravai Jati Varisais we have to do the three practices 
of Rechakam, Pooragam and Kumbagam in excess contrary to nature. We also know 
from experience that suspending the breath abnormally leads to the swelling and 
bursting of some parts of the body. Therefore when we say that in singing our breath 
must not exceed one tenth of the total number of normal breathings, and that for the 
sake of distinctness when we gradually increase the speed in singing the number of 
vibrations of the sounds we use should be one-tenth of the whole 21,600 breaths, we 
state a fact that is agreed. 

We are able to make ganam in .3 Sthayis only— two above the Athara Sa and 
one below, that is Mandara Sthayi.. In these three Sthayis, ganam is made in 
14 Swarams only, 4 in the Mandara Sthayi, 7 in the Madhya Sthayi and 3 in Thara 
Sthayi as for as Kaikilai. This is in accordance with the practice of the ancient Tamils 
who made their Ganam in the 14 Kovais. These are the very 14 Snitis mentioned by 
Bhiimta (V century A. D.) as having been practised in this earth. Only veiy few 
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I rarely practise the 21 Swarams of the three Sthayis. Though sounds may be 
possible in the wires above the Thara Sthayi and below the Mandara Sthayi, yet the 
t compass of the human voice being restricted to the three Sthayis only we may reckon 

j the number of vibrations for sounds within that compass alone. For the sounds 

{ above and below we may double the number of vibrations and halve them respectively. 

I Though our calculations are approximate here yet we made bold to say this knowing 

the truth of the old adage that what is true of the universe is true of the body and 
I what is true of the body is true of the Yal. 

I We have given before 540 vibrations for the Athara Sa> 1080 for the finishing 

Sa of the Madhya Sthayi and 2160 for the finishing Sa of the Thara Sthayi. In like 
manner, the length of the Yal from the Meru to the Mettu as well as the trunk of uen 
j measures 4 spans by each man's hand. Assuming that a span is 8 incheSi we have 
reckoned the four spans as 32 inches or 48 digits and the length of the string of the 
I Yal as 32 inches. The half of the 32 inches is 16. We have given measurements and 

I calculations for the Swarams, Srutis and minuter Srutis up to Madhya Sa, taking 

I Athara Sa to be at the 16th inch. FVom this it is clear that the Yal should be cons- 

I tructed according to the measurements of the player's hand and the Swarasthanams 

I should be proportinately marked to suit his hand while any other measurement will 
be inconvenient. Swarasthanams of a Yal which is either over or under 4 spans of 
' the player will not suit him as they may be too long or too short for his fingers. 

I Swarasthanams will not also sound accurate if the measurement is less than 4 spans. 

, Sweetness and accuracy of sound will resuU only if the measurement is correct. 

5. How the Tamils were advanced in all sciences. 

I . . 

I We may doubt whether the ancient Tamils were so efficient in Isai Tamil and 

other sciences. Many Tamilians knoW that sages like Ahastya, Thirumoolar, Chatta- 
muni and Matchamuni have spoken about very minute points in the four sciences of 
Medicine, Vatham. Yogam and Gnanain. 1 he most important of all these, namel3' 
Vatham and Yogam are called by the same name owing to their close resemblance. 
In the 500 Paripadals of Ahastya where he makes mention of the names of Brahma 
salts we may find the numbers 1. 2, 3. 5. 7. 10. 25 and 96 which also suit the Sthoola 
I * Tatvas. 

We find from many sources that similar precious numbers are mentioned in 
Astrology also# This reminds us of the big Siva temples, the images found in them 
and many buildings made of granite stone in the Tamil Country built on principles of 
the science of Architecture and Sculpture practised by the ancient Tamils. If we 
observe the dimensions of the temples and their surrounding courts we may see their 
resemblance to the measurements, of our Sthoola Sareeram. Just like a tailor who 
makes a coat with only the measurement of the neck given, our ancestors were 
capable of writing the picture of a man with only the circumference of the small 
finger as a clue. With the help of a lock of hair picked up from the flowing river and 
! its length they were able to reprodvet the original of the damsel. Measurements like 

; these and sdences dealing with them seem to have been abundant in the Tamil 

I language. 

i . . 

i 


I 
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They seem to have had some conventional terms for the silent letter Om, and 
for each of the five letters Na, Ma, St, Va and Ya. For example, the letter Om has 
been known as Yakaram, Vyttham, Thaltham, Mathu-Kalanjam, Navalatham, Oopani- 
galtham and Pathilkaram ; the letter Na has been otherwise called Brahmala,, 
Chathuram, Nicharalam, Tharalathakam, Vindulam, Vilachalasam and Kalavitham; 
the letter Si has been known by the several names of Rudrangam, Sivarangam, 
Naduvanaipati, Vilaichapasarikam, Thayadakam, Noanpuram, Nadapatham and 
Niruvi ; similarly we see from their literature that different names had been given for 
similar letters, Tatvas, Astrological names, Green leaves, Metals, the 120 compounds 
of metals, the nine poisons, the 64 drugs of China, living beings which walk, fly or 
creep and grass and herbs and other species of the Vegetable Kingdom. 

When we closely observe the names given to the five elements — fire, air, 
earth, water and atmosphere, the names of the five sensory organs— body, mouth, eye, 
nostrils and ear and the names of the five senses of touch, taste, smell, hearing and 
sight, the brevity of the names, the beauty of the words and the sweetness their 
sound strike us prominently and indicate the excellence of the Tamil language. Many 
other more precious words, words relating to tatvas and other conventional terms 
have gradually disappeared and foreign words have usurped their places* We are 
aware that commentators of ancient Tamil works, later writers of fiction and translators 
introduced a number of foreign words and hybrid words, changing the names of 1'amil 
works into foreign ones and mutilating them in many different ways 

Similarly there are people who claim many Tamil words as belonging to 
their own language. For example * Kattam * has become * Kadam ' Thattam ', 
\Thadam ‘ Vattam *, * Vadam * Kannam * Kanam ' Atthai ‘ Athai ‘ Putthu ’, 

* Puthu ‘ Thattha *, * Thatha *; * Thakkai ‘ Tbahai ‘ Mutthu ’, * Muthu *, and so on. 
These are examples of hard consonants losing their reduplication. /I'here are 
examples of hard consonants mixed with vowels and other consonants becoming soft 
in other languages. We have noted on pages 336&3)7 how the hard consonants 
tf, u, g, u and i» becom soft when placed before find after the soft consonants^ 
Wi 6) (if ut and or. There are many Sanskrit writers of Dictionaries who without 
understanding the pronunciation of Tamil lyords converted them^ wholesale into 
Sanskrit words. 

The ancient Tamils had separate Dictionaries to explain the words in the 
separate sciences they had. I'hough lyal Tamil had a separate dictionary they had 
also separate ones for Medicine, Astrology, Music, Physiology and other sciences. 
Of these the dictionaries referring tdthe words used in lyal Tamil, laai Tamil and 
NatakO Tamil and other sciences were destroyed by the sea. In spite of this whole- 
sale destruction, some words and Sootrams which remained in the memory of those 
Tamils saved from the general deluge came into use. Even those words were found 
to be difficult for use in course of time and forgotten and the result was the large im- 
pertation of foreign words into the language. 

: — ^ 
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We noted before how many of the rare ideas of Isai Tamil used in South 
Madura 1 2000 years ago and names of Ragas were changed into the foreign language 
so much so it is doubted now whether such ideas ever existed in the Tamil ^literature 
at all. In spite of the fact that the work of Saranga Dev in Sanskrit advocating 22 
Srutis in the octave and giving different names for Ragas, recognising 9 and 13 Srutip 
respectively for Sa-Ma and Sa-Pa on the principle of Vadi and Samvadi was written 
In complete ignorance of measurements of Swarams, the system of Alakus of Srutis 
and the 12000 ancient Tsais, confusing the true ideas of the Karnatic Music, yet the 
first Ragam Chempalai Pun or Shankaraparanam used by the ancient Tamila from 
time immemorial, Padumalai Palai Pun or Karaharapiriya, Chevvali Pun or Thodi, 
Aroompalai Pun or Kalyani. Kodipalai Pun or Harikambodi, Vilari Pun or Nata-Bhai- 
ravi, Thara Pun or Thodi without Panchamam and a few other Ragas— all these are 
preserved in use even at the present day. 

We are aware also that there is some kind of relation between some facts of 
astrology, and some ideas of the Sthoola, Sookshma and Karana 1 atvas of the human 
body with the calculations for the Swarams, small Swarams. Srutis and minuter 
. Srutis of Karnatic Music. 

Though the traditional Musicians of South India have been unable to under- 
stand the works containing the minute amsams of Music, yet, many of the ancient 
puns have been preserved by them alone. In spite of this, the disappearance of 
principles of the science which enables .one to compose new ragas and correct the 
errors in the old caused the confusion abput the 22 Srutis advocated by foreign writers. 

Those who realised that more Srutis than the 12 half Swarams were used in 
the Ganam of the Tamils put down the number of Srutis as 22* They gave cal- 
culations to show they were derived by the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma principles and by 
the principles of | and f We pointed out in the second part how these calculations 
could never agree with Karnatic Music: 

We also examined the calculations of Srutis according to ihp eminent system 
of Sarnga Dev. He says clearly that Swarams should stand in their most natural 
order and should have their calculations according to Geometrical Progression. He 
has said that the three Sthayis— Mandara, Madhya and Thara— should stand in the 
proportion of 1:2: 4. 

But without understanding the secret of the Vattapalai system wnich divides 
the Sthayi into 12 Rasis and 24 Alakus and makes ganam in them with 2 Alakus less 
in Vilari and Kaikilai, nor the ganam of the Tamils nor the four kinds of Yal, he gives 
22 Srutis for the ocUve, says they change the graham and become Shadja, Madhyma 
and Gandhara gramams, declares that the Gandara gramam has gone up to the 
celestial regions and confuses the Neythal Yal Alaku system of 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 5, 3 with 
Shadja Gramam. If he had said there were 34 Srutis instead of 23, that the Inai 
Swaram Sa-Pa from any given Rasi has 7 Ra^ or 14 Srutis, that Sa-Ma has five 
Rasis or 10 Srutis and that two Smtis should be lessened in Vilari and Kaikilai there 
could never have been any doubt about the number of Srutis in an octave. The 

«... ^ ^ J 
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Lakshanams and arrangements for Ragas and the names given to them having 22 
Srutis as the basis quite contradict the Karnatic Ragas handed down by oral trans- 
mission and sung- at the present day. 

We were compelled to give our own opinion as regards Srutis and their 
calculations seeing the mischief caused by the measurement of f for Pa a^nd } for Sa 
carried to the -west 2500 years ago and the doubt and confusion caused by the writings 
of Bharata and Sarnga Dev and the other advocates of 22 Srutis who came after them. 

Our object is for the purpose of removing these doubts. We are aware that oxygen 
in the air in course of time eats up even an iron pillar though the old world saying is 
** can the iron pillar be eaten up bywhite ants?" Apiece of iron eaten up.byairis 
as brittle as a mud pot. So, for fear that the truth of the Karnatic Music pracjtised by 
the ancient Tamils and the minuteness of Isai Tamil may altogether disappea? we are 
constrained to make mention of the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai, the 24 Srutis of Vatta- 
palai and the minute Srutis made mention of in their ganam. 

Though our making mention of a thing that had been in use for 12000 years 
and over may appear novel, we had to refer to the ancient glory of Isai Tamil — one 
of the divisions of Muttamil — and assert our rights at a time when antiquity is dis- 
carded and things belonging to others are claimed as their own. Not to do so will be 
derogatory to the position of a Tamilian. 

Moreover, when we were making researches day and night for many years as 
regards the system of composing a Ragam from a given Moorchana we heard the dis- 
couraging remarks of many expert musicians who said, “ this man is musjc-mad ; let 
him not trouble himself on the subject any longer ; one may measure the seven seas 
and fix their limits but it is impossible to fix rules for a ragam which is generated 
from the seven Swarams ; it is a waste of labour ; this is possible with God alone and . 
not with man ; I have wasted 20 years of labour on this impossible subject.*' Such I 

remarks were made by different persons. When Mr. Louis Dickinson of the Cambridge I 

university and Mr. R. C. Travel i an paid a visit to our place in the middle of January | 

1913 for the purpose of gathering some ideas as regards Indian Music, after a number | 

of enquiries they asked if we had any system of composing a Ragam from a given 1 

Aroganam and Avaroganam. We placed before them bur manuscript describing the ! 

principle of making a Ragam out of a Moorchana and writing a Geetam for the same I 

giving the Jivaswararo, Grahaswaram, Vivadi Swaram, the system of singing it and the 
various combinations of Swarams. They were surprised and said ** We have travelled 
through the whole of India. When we made enquiries from Vidwans in many places if 
they had any definite system for composing ragas, they invariably answered that such 
a thing was possible in the case of only a favoured few who might be considered 
incarnations of the Deity and who did it from their own experience and that there was 
no such written system.” They further requested us to send them a copy of this book 
as soon as it was ready. 

It is necessary that the calculations for Srutis should be given prior to the 
system of composing Ragas. It is but just that the doubts as regards the Srutis that 

a I. 
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exist in India and ether places must be first cleared before establishing the true 
system. So there arose the necessity of examining the theories of different writers 
and giving our opinions on the same. 

Thopgh our efforts in the direction of the system of composing Kagas extended 
for 15 years, they did not obtain fruition, till the year 1909 aud that also providentially. 
I'he definite system of making Ragas will soon be published as the Second and the 
Third books. We found out later on that that system was the one in use in ancient 
Isai Tamil. After we tried the truth of this system by practical demonstrations we 
had to declare to the world that a comparison of the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai in use 
in ancient Isai Tamil, the 24 Alakus of Vattapalai and the ganam with 2 Alakiis less, 
the Ragas of the ancient Tamils and those in use at the modern day with our own 
practical experience enabled us to say that the modern Srutis were the very Srutis of 
Isai Tamil that were practised by the Tamils in South Madura and those of the I'hree 
Sangams and that the calculation for their minute Srutis were exactly the same as for 
the minute Srutis we used now. 

II. The calculations for the Swarams, Srutis and minute Srutis 
and the Puns in which they are used, 

1. General remarks on the Seven Swarams of the 
twelve Rasis. 

We know that ’I'amil was the spoken language in South Madura, spoken of 
by all for its excellence as * Thiruvidam*. in the Seven islands belonging to it and in 
the 49 provinces of these seven islands (at the rate of 7 for each), and that the three 
angams of Tamil— -lyal, isai and Natakam— and other sciences were practised by the 
ancients. We noted in Part i that these 49 provinces formed Lemuria, that it was now 
submerged in the Indian Ocean, that the ancient inhabitants of I.emuria were now 
scattered in different countries and that many of the Tamil words spoken by the 
Tamils of the country known as Lemuria were now found mixed in other languages- 

There is reason for us to surmise that to the exclusion of the many rare ideas 
of Isai Tamil which were the result of the patient labours of the ancient I'amils, some 
of the most common of the amsams such as the twelve Swarams of Ayapalai spread in 
other parts of the world when the I'amil country was destroyed by sea. 

When we understand that Western Musicians have heard even the apes 
which escaped from Lemuria and reached the near shores singing the 12 Swarams (the 
chromatic scale) in order, our remark that the remnants of those saved from Lemuria 
made their ganam in the la Swarams of Ayapalai is not very surprising. 

The following extracts show that monkeys reproduce the 12 Swarams of 
Ayapalai and that other living beings are also fond of Music. 

Art of teaching as applied to Music : Page 97 , 98. 

'Mnsecto and some few spiders arc the lowest animals which voluntarily produce any 
sound, and this is generally effect^ by the aid of beautifully constructed stridulatiiig organs. 
The sounds thus produced consist, I believe, tn all cases, of the same note repeated rhythmically. 
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The auditory hairs with which Crustaceans are provided have been seen to vibrate in 
response to musical sounds ; as also have the antennae of gnats. As we ascend the scale of 
mammalian development, so is the capacity for appreciating diflerences in musical sounds 
increased, until we reach the Hylobates agilis, an ape having many characteristics in common 
with man. According to Mr. Waterhouse (*' general introduction to natural Histor^f of Mammalian 
Animals,** by W. C L. MartinX this gibbon possesing an extremely loud but musical voice, 
appeared to him to ascend and descend the musical scale in exact half-tones, ahd he was sure that 
the highest note was the exact octave to the lowest ; and he continues : ** I do not doubt that a 
good violinist would be able to give a correct idea of the gibbon's composition, excepting as 
regards its loudness.' Professor Owen who was a musician, confirms this view and says that this 
gibbon alone of brute mammals, may be said to sing.*' 

Were it not beyond the scope of this work, it would be easy, and in some respects profit- 
able, to tr^ the evolutionary process by which the gibbon, in arriving at his chromatic scale, 
proves the general truth of the assumption that in proporlion to the complexity and age histori- 
cally of the organism is the discrimination of degrees of pitch in musical sound developed. We 
have however, referred to the fact (sec. 74) that in the more advanced mammals the several 
stages of mental progress are all passed through (though more rapidly in the life of the individual 
itself than in the lower forms), and it is this fact that enables even young children not only to 
imitate accurately sounds heard but to label mentally their relations one to another." 

From this extract we understand the apes of Lemuria as well as men were 
singing easily the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai or those used in the modern 72 Melakartas. 
The following stanza from the Aychiarkuravai of Silappadikaram shows that the 
daughters of herdsmen sang Grahaswaram on the Sa-Pa principle antiphonally, which 
is a proof for the efficient state of mnsic at that time. 


^ oFsiPoia 

sugsir(ipoopCuj oioFujir — CMfcsfisuir 

inAf ih ci9cit|1 iA94ijLJtr OTAMssili^sk 
iSciroojpooaju mnlOuQiJ uiTsh," 

The music of those days appears to have been very eminent judged from the 
systems of Vattapalai, Thirikonapalai and Chathurapalai. ^ In addition to these palais 
they have given the number of Srutis, their concordance and the Swarams that are 
discordant with one another. They have demonstrated from their practical experience 
that if the discordant Swarams are retained the Ragams become lifeless and useless. 
They were able to control even elephants by singing Puns in strict accordance to 
rules. They were able to make cobras come out of their holes and dance with their 
In^s extended and let them off. They were able to melt e^en the hardest of hearts 
with their music. They praised Goddesses with tlieir. music and obtained what they 
desired. Just to show that they should, avoid in their. music t\\ Vividi Swarams if 
they wanted to obuin what they desired they have laid down the rules mjtJk 

and ** sjtimFA Ou^ 
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Th^se who have not realised the excellence of these rules have got into the 
habit of adding Vivadi Swarams in their ganam thus spoiling the beauty of ancient 
ragas. To those who use such mixed Swarams these rules may appear hard. To 
those who strictly adhere to the Margham these infringements are Desikam. But to 
those who habitually infringe tne rules and practise Desikam. these become Desikam 
of Desikam. The ganam of the ancient Tamils is Margam. We have clearly said in 
Part III hew this is the best system containing rules for composing innumerable 
Ragas and for correcting the errors that had crept into the old ragas. 

We have dealt before about the different kinds of Yal used by the ancient 
Tamils, the 12000 Isais sung by them, the 12 Palais that are obtained by the change of 
Grahaswaram. the seven Primary Palais and the fact that these are the modern ragas. 
We have also given tables dealing with the Ragas for the 7 Swarams, the 12 half 
swarams and the 24 Srutis. 

We have also noted how these calculations are also found in the sciences of 
astrology, medicine and physiology. It now behoves us to give the mathematical cal- 
culations for the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai, the 24 Srutis of Vattapalai and the minuter 
Srutis occurring in the various Puns. 

We have proved before that the Swarasthanams obtained by assuming Sa-Pa 
to be f of a wire and Sa-Ma | and multiplying them ad. lib. necessitate an addition 
here and a subtraction there and therefore they are false. Now it becomes our duty 
to give the right calculations for the right Swarasthanams. 

So we shall do well first to speak about the seven Swarams of Isai Tamil, 
next about the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai and the 24 Srutis of Vattapalai. next about 
more minute Srutis and lastly to point out where such Srutis are used In modern 
Ragas with foreign names. 

We have spoken about two points which should be primarily considered in 
determining Srutis, (see P. 431 Part II). J'hese two points should be first con- 
sidered here also. They are 

( 1) The system of Sarnga Dev for determining Swarams and Srutis, and 

(2) *rhe system of | for Sa-Pa { for Sa-Ma adopted by Western Musicians 
as well as a few Indian Musicians. 

We may perhaps think that the calculations given by writers on Srutis are 
correct according to these two systems. 

We see that Sarnga Dev has adopted the principle of Geometrical Progression 
both in determining the Srutis and in the relation of the three Sthayis and bases his 
system of changing the graham also on the same principle. 

But he gives the number of Srutis to be 22 in aSthayi and gives names of 
Ragas and Ragalakshanam accordingly without saying that the Tamils made ganam in 
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the 22 Alakus lessening 2 Alakiis in Vilari and Kaikilai. From the calculations we 
see that when we divide the r)rtave into 22 even Ma and Pa do not obtain the proper 
measurements. 

Other writers without adopting the excellent system enunciated by Sarnga 
Dev and at the same time being unwilling to give up the number 22, determine the 22 
Srutis by multiplying the Fa and Ma or 5 and J of the Veena. Not two of them agree 
in their caloulations. 

This necessitated the enquiry whether a system which all could adopt really 
does exist and the demonstration of it. 

If we could only fi.\ our attention on some of the stanzas found in Isai Tamil 
in • rde^' to understand the music of South India we shall Hnd there clearly stated that 
the Swarams in Kagas should stand in the relation of inai, Kilai or Natpu, that 
Swarams should be arranged on the principle of Kural — Hi and that the number of 
Srutis according to Vattapalai is 24. The Alakus of Vattnpalai proceeding upwards 
as I, 2, 3, 4 kc satisfy the principle laid down by Sarnga Dev that the Srutis of a 
sthayi should rise gradually without admitting any possible sound between and end 
with the octave. 

The rule of the ancient Tamils says that the sound which appears at the 
throat first begiils with the breath at the genital organ by the legs in the proportion 
of I wliich afterwards becomes doubled and in this proportion of 1: 2 all the Puns are 
derived. It is this very rule that , Sarnga Dev upholds when he says that the Mandira, 
Madhya and lara Sthayis should be in the proportion of i: 2: 4. The words 
“ jgtrsQ i^jpuiSIss ” clearly establish the 

above pr(»porlion between the Sthayis. 

I'he Srutis should also be determined according to the uniform principle 
adopted by westerners as well as Indian Musicians that Sa>Pa and Sa-Ma occur in 
the i of the whole length of wire and J of the whole length respectively and that the 
Swarams of a Sthayi should be decided on this system. If we note carefull)’ the 
ancient Tamil works and those of Hharata and Sarnga Dev. we shall find that the 
measurements H and ] are not mentioned in any of these works. Hut it is clearly 
mentioned in the ancient works on Isai ramil and in Sangeeta Katnakar that the 
Swarams should be of the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series. 'I'he following stanzas from 
Silappadikaram distinctly indicaie the fact that the ancient Tamils made their ganam 
in the Yal clearly understanding the concordance between Swarams on the principle 
of Sa-Fa owing to their high efficiency in music, and deriving other Swarams accord- 
ing to the same rule : — 

** ejpfjPuj 

9 ijuft OaiLl^ih a.ortrff 

eucdbronru ul1l.s8)l. " 

**^ffd)€urTiu ^WleufTiu* (•AtlL.smcrr/ 
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The Seven Swtrams of a Sthayi. 


We noticed in the third para how the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai were derived 
from Vattapalai as seventh Kasi from the given rasi rightwards on the* principle of 
Inai or Sa-Fa, and how the same series are derived as fifths leftwards on the principle 
of Kilai. We find, therefore, that the method of arriving at Swarams by the ancient 
Tamils is far superior to the principle of f and }. Such is the music of the ancient 
Tamils satisfying the above two principles. 

Therefore we propose to enquire into the question of (i) Swarams, ( 2 ) Swa- 
rams of Ayapalai, ( 3 ) Srutis of Vattapalai and ( 4 ) minuter Srutis by their calculations 
and examine later on whether such Srutis occur in the Ragas of the modern day. 

2. The Seven Swarams of a Sthayi. 

It is said that the Seveii Swarams of Isai 'lamil sprang from the seven islands 
known in ancient times as the I'amil Country. 1 hey are Nova 1 (Jambo). Irali (Itlhi), 
Kuchai (Darpa). Krounja (Andilj, Futkara (Klephant), Thcuigu (C!ocoanut)and Kamugu 
(Areca nut). These seven I sands seem to have been discovered by the seven sages. 
So we say that the seven Swarams originated in the ramil Coutnry made up of the 
seven isles. Sarnga Dev also derives them from seven isles. They are, Jambu, Saga, 
Kuchai. Krounja, Salmnli, Swathn, and Fushkara isles, just as the Funs of the I'amil 
country are known as. 'I'hakka Vibbasha Devara Varthani. Malava Kaisika Devara 
Varthani. Finna Shadja Vibasha Devara Varthani, Dakshanakutcheri, I'hiravidi, 
I'hiravida Kutcheri, 'I hiravidi Hhasha Soma ragam, Dakshinathya Fhasha, Suddha 
Panchamam, L^akshana Bhashangatn. he says that the seven Swarams originated fn)m 
the Seven Isles of the Tamil Country. India in which we live is one oftho Seven 
Isles. It is called Noval isle. We know that a great part of South India or .South 
Madura was destroyed by sea, that the Tamil Country extended far north as far as 
the Himalayas and that Kumarikode the Southern limit of the South Tamil province 
as well as the River Fatruli dug by Vadimbalamba Nindra Fandya were also 
destroyed 

We see that these islands obtained their names from the product that was 
abundant in them. For instance, the island filled with jambo trees was called Noval ; 
Irali isle, on .account of its Ittlii trees ; Kuchai on account of its long grass ; Krounja on 
account of its Andil (a kind of water bird) ; Fushkara was called after the numerous 
herd of elephants found there ; Thengu on account of its many Cocoanut trees and 
Kamugu on account of its groves of Areca-nut palm. We may note that these seven 
products are very common even to day on the shores of the countries bordering the 
Indian Ocean. They are also found in large quantities all through India. 

So it is clear that the province of South Madura to the South of India was 
very extensive, that it was a prominent country ruled by eminent Fandya Rajas and 
that Tamil was the language spoken in all these Seven Isles. 

We find that the most prominent rulers of these islands became Raja Rishis 
on account of their penance, Sages and Manus. On pages 16 & 17 of this book it is 
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stated how it is mentioned in Bhagavatam that Satyavarada, the King of South 
Madura (the Dravida Country) became Vyvasutta Manu. There is reason to believe 
that the Seven Swarams were discovered by them from time to time and completed, 

Just as it is mentioned in the Holy Bible that through the sage Noah who 
was saved from the Deluge, mankind increased in numbers, it is commonly stated that 
the people of India had their origin from Satyavarada, the King of the Tamil Country 
who went north after being saved from the deluge, that according to his calculation 2 $ 
Chathuryugas have already passed, that Kaliyugam occurred in the present 24th 
Chathur Yugam and that 5015 years of that Yugam have already passed. Though we 
cannot definitely subscribe to this statement we may safely say that the Pandya 
Sovereign who rulea over Lemuria or the South Tamil Country or South Madura and 
his descendants were the renowned ancient inhabitants of India 

J»4St as seven Swarams are apportioned to seven isles, seven Srutis for each 
of the Srutis are given for each of the seven Nadams which are the sub-divisions of 
the seven islands. The details for these will be given in Book II. The word*«rf^* 
possesses a letter which is peculiarly the heritage of the Tamil language. Similarly, 
things represented by the number seven belong preeminently to the Tamil Country 
and they were primarily found or used there alone. 

In all the sciences of the Tamils, we see that this number has been largely 
used. The expressions 7 Isais, 7 strings of the Yal, 7 grahams, 7 days of the week, 
7 puns, 7 vangiams, 7 kinds of appearances, 7 isles, 7 provinces, 7 Thalams, 7 Thathus 
the 7 steeds of the Sun, 7 seas, 7 worlds, 7 seasons, 7 Palais, 7 continents, 7 damsels, 
7 Mulavus, 7 sages, 7 clouds, 7 rulers etc. show that these were commonly used in 
connection with sciences such as Music, Astrology, Grammar, Vedantam etc. 

Of these the expressions 7 Swarams, 7 Thalams, 7 palais, 7 Mulavus, 
7 Vangiams, 7 Puns and 7 strings of the Yal are solely used in Music and form the 
calculations of the science. We have noted before that the Tamil country was made 
up of seven large islands. The mathematical calculations also are seven and its 
multiples. There are many other calculations occurring in the same figure. We 
should now see in what measurements the Swarams with number 7 occur. 

Just as the celestial expanse was divided into 12 Rasis and the sancharams of 
the 7 grahams in it were mentioned, the ancient Tamils divided the Octave also into 
12 Swarams and mentioned the sancharam of 7 Swarams in it. We must then under- 
stand that there are 12 Swarasthanams in the Sthayi and that 7 of them form different 
Ragas with their separate calculations. Similarly, there are 12 vowels in Tamil and 
7 of them are long ; there are 12 months in the year and 7 days for the week ; there 
are 12 Mettus for the yal and 7 Swarama ; there are 12 Atharas (6 above and 6 below) 
in living beings and 7 appearances, and 'there are 12 Suns with their 7 horses. 

Of the X 2 Swarams of the Sthayi, the two Swarams Sa and Pa are primary 
Swarams, like Sati and Sivam ; so these are always stationary and permanent in all 
Ragas. These two stand by themselves in the Rasis, Itapam and Thanusu. The 
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other 5 Swarams, Thuttham, Kaikilaif Oolai, Vilari and Tharam or Ri, Ga, Ma, Dha 
and Ni appear each in 2 Rasis and get two places. In other words, the Swarams are 
arranged in the 12 Rasis as follows Sa i, Ri 2, Ga 2, Ma 2, Pa i, Dha 2 and Ni 2. 
The ancient Tamils have used these 7 Swarams in the Sthanams i, 2, 2, 1, 2, 2, 2. 
We may see on pages 640 & 641 that when these 7 Swarams change their graham 
according to this calculation we get the mother Ragas or the 7 primary puns and 
when change of graham is made in the 12 Swarams we get the 12 palais. 

Of these, they say 7 palais are primary and 5 secondary. The Chempalai 
Pun among the 7 primary palais is now known by the foreign name of Shankarapara- 
nam, Padumalai Palai Pun as Karaharapiriya, Chevvali Pun as Hanumathodi, Aroom- 
palai Pun as Mechakalyani, Kodipalai Pun as Harikambodi, Vilaripun as Natabhairavi 
and Merchempalai Pun as Suddha 'I'hodi. We may note that in the accompanying 
table these Ragas appear in the order 1, 2, 2, i, 2, 2. 2. 

In the next Table, in the first row, seven numbers are given for the seven 
Swarams. Of these leaving aside the number for the first Swaram or Sa, if we 
commence the second series from number 2 of Ri and the third scries from number 2 
of Ga and proceed leftwards, the number for the seven series will be arrived at. If we 
note the 7th row, we get Ma with 4 Alakus in place of Pa in the 5th. Because Pa is a 
fixed Swaram, and Ma with 2 Alakus and Ma with 4 Alakus cannot occur in the 
same ragam and if it does it would contradict established rules, the Pa occurring 
in the place of the Ma with 4 Alakus has been given up altogether and the 
Ragam named Suddha Thodi. This is why it seems to have been called Thara- 
pun-thiram. We call it Suddha Thodi. There is reason to believe that the seventh 
row was abolished, the mother Ragas taken to be only 6 and the 7th has been called 
Merchampalai Pun. However this is a stumbling block and leads to the formation of 
many Desika Ragas. The calculations of these Alakus may be clearly seen in the 
Table of the seven Primary Palais given below. 

















The Table showing the intervals of the Swarams belonging to the 
Six mother Ragas which result from the change of Graham of 
Chempalai Pun or Shankaraparanam. 
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However, from the Chakaram given below we may see that the la Swarams 
of Ayapalai are obuined as Inai Swarama or the Sa-Pa series (Kural Hi) proceeding 
rightwards by sevens commencing from kural in Itapam, the seeoniL.Rasi. Here, 
a Alakus are taken for each of the Rasis. We had to do this for comparing the 
calculations of modem Swarams. But we must understand that Kural and Hi occur 
in single Rasis and the other five Swarams in two Rasis each. 
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The za Swarams in Vattapalai obtained by the Sa-Pa 
principle proceeding rightwards. 

Hi in Kural Sa2 Pa 2 Thutham in Oolai Ma 4 Ria 

Thutham in Hi Pa 2 R14 Vilari in Thutham Ria Daa 

Vilari in Thutham R14 Da 4 Kaikilai in Vilari Da2 Gaj 

Kaikilai in Vilari Da4 Ga 4 Tharam in Kaikilai ... ... Ga2 N12 

Tharam in Kaikilai Ga 4 N14 Oalai in Tharam Nra Ma2 

Oolai in Tharam N14 Ma 4 Kural in Oolai Ma2 Sa2 

The za Swarams in Vattapalai obtained by the Sa-Ma 
principle proceeding leftwards. 

Kural in Oolai Ma2 Sa 2 Oolai in Tharam N14 Ma4 

- Hi in Kural Sa2 Pa 2 Thutham in Oolai Ma4 R12 

Thutham in Hi Pa 2 R14 Vilari in Thutham K12 Da2 

Vilari in Thutham R14 Da 4 Kaikilai in Vilari 1 )a2 Ga2 

Kaikilai in Vilari Da4 Ga4 Tharam in Kaikil.ai Ga2 N12 

Tharam in Kaikilai Ga 4 N14 Oolai in Tharam N12 Ma2 

These are the seven out of the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai used by the Tamils in 
the ancient Tamil country. The ganara that is contrary to the rules laid down by 
ancient Tamils can never be a Margam. When irregular Swarams like the creation of 
Visvamitra are introduced even though it may sound sweet it will only be considered 
Desikam and the music of the ignorant. The mathematical calculation for the 
Chempalai Pun is margam. When puns are sung according to rules, then alone we 
shall obtain their desired effect. 

If in the Ragam Punnagavarali if the Kumba Vilari or Vilari with 4 Alakus 
be used in place of the Magara Vilari, the cobras lose their entranced state, are roused 
to anger and they will sting. This is within our experience. 

When a man, in an entranced state, dances to the kagam Anandabairavi, if 
the Vilari in Kumbam instead of that in Magaram be used, he loses the particular state 
and comes back to his normal condition. 

The Various names given by others for Isai-Tamil. 

Others who heard the ganam of the Tamils in which each Ragam had its own 
peculiar charm and which had strict rules for its Isai-Tamil gave different names to the 
music of {he Tamils. Those living in the North of India called it by the name of South 
Indian Music. Sanskrit writers who called South India or Thiruvidam by the names 
of Thiravidam and later on 'Thiravidam* called the Tamil music by the name of 
Thinivida Sangeetom and said that it was eminently satisfactory. The merchants from 
the west who occupied the Karnatic kingdom which extended fiom Tanjore to Nellore 
on the East-Coast and their descendants called it by the name of Karnatic music. 
Others speaking broadly call it Indian Music. The ancient Tamila of South Madura 
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called it Isai-Tamil. So we clearly see that the Isai-Tamil which has such excellent 
rules has been called ' the ganam of South India’, * Thiravida music ' and Kamatic 
music'. 

Again, there are some who say that music was first in the Sanskrit language 
as the sound of some of the letters Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, and Ni, resembles that of 
Sanskrit letters. But here the sounds of Sa, Ga, Pa and Dha are open to dispute. 
We have pointed out before that the letter &■ when sounded with a soft consonant 
resembles the third Sa of Sanskrit, but when it comes after an cttu it sounds like 
the second Sa. Again, when hard consonants occur as first letters of words with 
vowel consonants they become soft in character. The * that occurs in words like 
^jrsOstrtkm/t>, sifttns, sfiuirfi, ^00, Qmtmuir has only the first 

sound of the Sa series. 'Fhe first » of the series P, s, ifi, seems to have been used 
according. to the usage in Tamil words. This seems to have been used as o| by the 
ancients. 

Again, it is common in Tamil that the hard consonants which are sounded 
either before or after the soft u, become themselves soft. The same is true of # and » 
with |i. These sounds are common in the Tamil language and nothing peculiar. 

The following tables will show the isles where the seven Swarams criginated, 
the place of origin, the names of the discoverers, Atliidevatas, the names of those who 
/ use them, flowers, vahanam. jewels, arms etc. mentioned in works in Tamil, Sanskrit 
and 'I'elugu. 

It we note the Table given b^low we shall see that in the Isai-Tamil of the 
Tamils the cast, the soil, the colour, ' the day, the Rasi and the graham which are 
mentioned in connection with the rules of prosody should be satisfied in the case of the 
four kinds of Pahs. Again, when the poet sings about the chief man or the chief woman, 
he takes care to see whether the commencing word satisfies the ten kinds of Ouir(^^ii 
(harmony) such as harmony in mangalam, conventional usage words, letters, thanam,. 
gender, caste or colour, food, day, jati and ganam* 
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Here, we see that we can infer many things from the pah> the colour, the soil 
the star, the rasi and the graham from the special pah sung for the headman. Some 
points are mentioned for the seven Swarams on this principle. 

It appears from the above table that the ancient experts in Isai-Tamil first 
made out by calculation the Jiva Swaram of a particular Ragam and then determined 
the athidevatas, the food, the clothing, the vahanam, the precious stones, the arms, and 
the trees etc* of that Jivaswaram. Along with these the table gives the place of origin 
of the seven Swarams, the particular sounds and the isles from which they generate. 
Many of these have fallen into disuse and have disappeared. Works relating to them 
are not now in existence. We shall know more about them when such books can be 
obtained. 

3. The Calculation of the za Swaraips that occur in Ayapalai 
which is found in works on Isai-Tamil. 

We have hitherto noted clearly the seven Swarams which were in use in Isai- 
Tamil, and the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai which are derived in the 12 Rasis by arranging 
them in the concordant string, branch string, inimical string, friendly string and the 
second string. We have also noted how the 12 Swarams of the octave are obtained by 
the Sa-Pa system (concordant series) in the Vattapalai Chakaram proceeding by the 
right, and how the same are obtained (branch series) by the Sa-Ma system proceeding 
by the left. 

We have also stated before, (in pages 740-741) the intervals of the 
six mother Ragas and their modern names 'and we have given the 12 Swarams 
obtained by proceeding on the right by*tbe order of Rural, Hi &c., and their respec- 
tive Alakus. In the same manner, the 12 Swarams obtained while proceeding on the 
left by the order of Oolai, Rural Ac., and their respective Alakus are also given 
in page 743- 

I think that all men'with knowledge of music will accept that these are the 
12 Swarams that are in use in Rarnatic music at the present day. These 12 Swarams 
are not an innovation but what have been in use under the Ayapalai and Vattapalai 
systems among the Tamilians for many thousand years, even before the age of the first 
Sangam. 


There is reason to think that the 12 Swarams of the Ayapalai used in ancient 
times in the South Tamil country were carried to many places and adopted with slight 
modifications. This we have to emphasise in spite of the fact, that when Lemuria was 
submerged, the remnants of the Tamilians went and settled in the lands opposite to 
them, and that though they appeared to be different races with different colours and 
languages owing to peculiarities of the climate and the natural surroundings of their 
new homes, yet from the Tamil words found mixed in their new languages and the 12 
Swarams which they had been using in music, it is established without doubt that 
they came from a common stock. 
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It appears that the knowledge of the 12 Swarams which was kept up for many 
thousand years mainly by the strength of a well-developed ear for music, must have 
varied here and there slightly. Then came the new measurement of Pythagoras 2500 
years ago, when he fixed f of a string for Sa-Pa and | of it for Sa-Ma. Though these 
Swarams may be approximately correct when taken by themselves, yet when fixed as 
the standard, and multiplied many times over, their result does not tally with the 
measurements of many well-known resultant Swarams. 

To add to this, the theory of Sarnga Dev, advocating 22 Srutis in the octave, 
gave room to many doubts. As it is very necessary to clear these doubts, we have 
treated about them in Part II. 

It is necessary to understand the calculations of the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai 
before entering into the Swarams and minuter Srutis of Indian Music. 

We have noted already that the measurement of the Sthayis given in ancient 
Isai-Tamil— if Athara Sa be i, Madhya Sa should be 2 and the end Sa of the Tara 
Sthayi should be 4— concurs with Sarnga Dev’s measurement for the Sthayis. We 
must examine how the Sthayis proceed upwards in the ratio of i, 2 and 4 producing a 
gradually ascending series of 12 Swarams without admitting any other possible sound 
in the middle- 

When we take Kural to be the end Swaram or standard Swaram in the three 
Sthayis, low, middling and high, the seven Swarams which follow, namely, Thuttham, 
Kaikilai, Oolai, Hi, Vilari, Tharam and Kural, become 12 Swarams in the 12 Rasis. 
We have noted this already. Here the commencing Swaram should be calculated from 
Itapam and the last Swaram should be Kural. When we follow this calculation, if the 
Sa below the Mandara Sthayi be i, the finishing Sa of the same will be i, if the ending 
Sa of Mandhara Sthayi be i, the ending Sa of the Madhya Sthayi will be 2. If the 
ending Sa of Madhya Sthayi be 2, the ending Sa of the Tara Sthayi will be 4. 

In all the three Sthayis the progression of the series of Swarams should be 
uniform. For, commencing from Athara SAori, the 12 Swarams should ascend 
gradually with equal intervals without admitting any other possible Swaram in the 
middle. The end Swaram which is 2 will be the Madhya Sa. How we proceed from 
I, the Adhara Sa, to 2, the Madhya Sa, is shown in the table in the next page 





The calculations to show that the Swarams used by the ancient Tamilians i 
Ayapalai are the ones used at present in Karnatic music. 
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The logarithm of i is o. The logarithm of 2 is *301030000. These may be 
seen in Chamber s Mathematical Tables in the hrst and second lines in page 2. If this 
•301030000 be divided by 12 we get *025085833 which is the logarithm of the first of 
the 12 Swarams (which have 2 for their number). If this be multiplied by 2, we get 
the logarithm for the second Swaram, and if multiplied by 3 we get the logarithm for 
the third Swaram and so on. The logarithms of all the 12 Swarams are obtained 
in this manner. These are found in Col. 4 of the above table. 

The logarithm of 2 has been divided by 12 and multiplied in order by the 
numbers i to 12. This is given in col. 3. The second column gives the Alakus for 
the 7 2 Swarams in the 12 Sthaiiams with their respective Rasis. 

If we notice the numbers of the logarithms for the 12 Swarams we find 
•0000000000 to be 1. The 12th logarithm *301030000 gets 2. The fourth column gives 
the root numbers of the 12 Swarasthanams of the Sthayi progressing from i to 2. In 
the same way the numbers of the 12 Swarasthanams from i to 2 should be noted. 

1. We may see in the loth line on page 7 of Chamber's Mathematical Tables 
that the number 1.059463 is the anti-logarithm for the logarithm of >025085833 as seen 
in column 4 against number i. 

2. The same book tells us (P. 8 line 23) that the number M22462 is the anti- 
logarithm for the logarithm of >050171667 (See col. 4 against number 2). 

3. The number 1-189207 is found in page 9 and line 40. (See col. 5 against 3). 

4. The number in col. 5 is found in p. 1 1 line 10. 

5. The fifth number in col. 5 is found in p. 12 line 35. 

6. The number in the sixth line ot col. 5 is found in p. 14 line 15. 

7. I'he seventh number in p. 15 line 49. 

8. The eighth number in p. 17 line 38. 

9* The ninth in p. 19 line 32. 

10. The tenth in p. 21 line 32. 

11. The eleventh in p. 23 line 39. 

12. The twelfth in p. 26 line 1. 

These 12 antilogarithms of the fifth column are given in decimals. 

The 5th column indicates the measurements of the 12 Swarams in the octave 

if Athara Sa be 1 and the end Sa of the Madhya Sthayi be 2. These proceed in 

geometrical progression. The fixed number is 2. Ihe twelve logarithms of 2 are 
mentioned in Col. 4. The antilogarithms for the logarithins in Col. 4 are given in 
Col. 5. 

We find, then, that this is the opinion of the ancient Tamilians, that this is the 
system of Vattapalai and the one advocated by Sarnga Dev. This iz tlie measurement 
of the natural series. Having this as the basis, we may determine the vibrations and 
the position of the Swarams in the wire. The measurements have been calculated 
down to several places of decimals so that they may be minute and at the same time 
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accurate without causing any doubt. To examine only two or three places of decimals 
may be easy, but there is a chance of the calculations causing di>uhi if we stop there. 
So we request those who are earnest about it, to examine the calculatii)ns down to four 
places at least. 

The calculation of vibrations of the i? Swarams of Ayapalai, 

We noticed how the series of 12 Swarams in the octave proceeded gradually 
upwards from i to 2 according to the established rule if Athara Sa be i, Madhya Sthayi 
Sa is 2. Now we should note how we obtain the vibrations for the 12 Swarams found 
in Col. 5. We have stated in Part IV, pages 722-729 that il we suppose 
Athara Sa to have 540 vibrations per second, then Madhya Sa will have tiouble or 
1080 vibrations and Tara Sa will hive 2»(o vibrat'ons or double that of Madhya Sa 
and that this is in conformity with the breath of man and the souiul of the Yal. We 
see in column 6 of the table how the upward progression of 540 vihraliinis to 1080 is 
a gradually ascending series of 12 steps from Athara Sa to Madhya Sa aiul from 
Madhya Sa to Thara Sa. 

We see from col. 5 that the logarithm of o is roooooo. When we multiply 
this by 540 we get 540. This is the number of vibrations for Athira Sa If we multi- 
ply 1059463, the anti-logarithm (of 1) in Col. 5 by 540, we get 572*1 1. and if 1 122462 
the anti-logarithm (of 2) in col, 5 by 540, we obtain 6o')*i3. same way if the 

anti-logarithms given in col. 5 in all the 12 lines be multiplied by 540. we get the vibra- 
tions of all the 12 Swarams. These are given in col 6. 

We have given the vibrations for the 12 Swarams in col. 7 supposing Athara 
Sa to be 240. as this measurement is advocated by some writers. We should proceed 
to find out the position of the 1 2 Swarams in a wire 32 inches long. 

The location of the 12 Swarams in the exact half of a wire 32 inches 
long where the Madhya Sthayi ends. 

The number i seen at the lop of col. S of the above t.ible is the length of the 
wire. The Madh^^a Sa occurs exactly in the middle of this length, and Kara .Sa is 
located in exactly a quarter of this length. Tlie number 1 which is tou.id in col. 5 is 
the number for the logarithm o in col. 4. I'he product of the numbers found in cols. 

5 and 8 is always I. The numbers in'col. 5 found opposite the Swarams of the 12 
places when made to divide f , give us the ineasuremmts of the 12 Swarasthanams 
found in col. 8. 

The '5 which is obtained for the 12th place or Sa of the Madhya .Sthayi is half 
of the Athara Sa- The Sthanams for the 12 Swarams are found in col. 8. We should 
next see the places where they occur in a wire 32 inches long with the same measure- 
ments. 

The measurements of the Swarams up to Madhya Sa in a wire 

32 inches long. 

We noted in col. 8 that if the whole length of the wire be 1, the Madhya 
sthayi Sa occurs exactly at the middle of the whole length. We have also mentioned in 
pages 700 to 708 in Part IV, how the Yal resembled the human body. 
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This distance from the centre of the brow to the Moolatharam is 48 (or 47J) inches. 
This should be divided into 4 equal parts of a chan (or nearly a foot) each. Of these 
the distance of 3 cham is the place for Swarams and the remaining spdce is left vacant. 
We have there pointed out the relation between the measurement of the Sthoola 
Sareeram according to the measurement of the human hand and the distance of Swa- 
rams in the Yal. According to this measurement the Athara Sa will sound at the 16th 
inch or half the length of the wire which is 33 inches long from the Meru to the Mettu. 
riie Madhya Sthayi Sa sounds at the 16th inch from Mer\i. We must see how these 
12 Swarams ascend gradually from the Meru up to the i6th inch. 

If each of the measurements of the 12 Swarams (given in col. 8) which proceed 
from I to A be multiplied by 32 we get the measurements for the 12 Swarams given in 
col. 9. We see that the 12th Swaram or Madhya Sthayi Sa is located exactly at the 
i6th inch in a wire 32 inches long. 

'Fhe loth column gives the intervals of each of the \2 Swarams beginning from 
the Meru and ending at the i 5 th inch. These measurements of the Swarasthanams are 
obtained by subtracting the measurements given in col. 9 from the wire 32 inches 
long. 

The table also shows how the 12 Swarams gradually increase in pilch up to 
the Madhya Sthayi Sa (found in line 12) and come to an end at the 16th inch of the 
wire whose total length is 32 inches. 

Col. 1 1 gives the length of wire of the intervals between Swarasthanams. 
riie dilTereiice of the intervals is shown here. We see, then, that the 12 Mettus of the 
Yal gradually decrease in intervals but increase in pitch in conformity with the natural 
growth of the human spine. 

The cents calculations for the la Swarams. 

The 1 2th column gives the cents measurements. Here the Sthayi is divided 
into 1200 cents. I here is a regular and uniform progression in the number of cents 
also. This shows that the Sruti system ofSarnga Dev which speaks of the 12 Swarams 
as a gradually ascending series without admitting any other Swaram in the middle and 
the system of A3-apalai of the ancient 'lamilinns by the SA-P^ndtlie Sa-Ma principles 
are quite correct. The 12th col. gives the cents which anybody could easily under- 
stand. 

In all the 12 columns of the above table, we have given the calculations, the 
number of vibrations, the length of wire and the cents corresponding to the J2 Swa- 
rams of the octave. 

We think that this system is the one where the minuteness of the difTerence in 
sounds is clearly .seen. All other systems which do .not agree with this are surely at 
fault. This is the measurement of the series of sounds which correspond with nature. 

We have stated before that to take Sa-Pa as f and Sa-Ma as } is only a rough 
way of calculating. Although this calculation is approximately correct when we 
proceed by the system we shall be never able to obtain the other Swarams namely 
i. I i h and i. 
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Affain, we have seen in one of the previous tables that when we proceed by 
Sa-Pa as J the Sthayi does n<»t end exactly but has 24 cents over, and 2 [ ciMits less 
when proceeding by Sa-Ma as Therefore it is (|uite elt ar that this system will 
never agree with that mentioned in ancient Isai-Tamll where the calculations are made 
by the trained ear of the musician. We consider that the cah'ulation by geometrical 
progression is the one best suited to understand the systcMU of the ancient Isai-Tamil. 

We think that this system of the calculation of Srutis alone will satisfy the 
author of Tholkaupiam who speaks of thi* four dilTcrcnt kinds of Yul — Marutham. 
Kurinji, Neythal and Palai, — Ilankavodigal. who mentions the four Jathis, — Ahanilai, 
Pnranilai, Arugial and Perugial when change of Graham is made for eacli of the Yals. 
and Sarnga Dev who advocates change of (iraham of Srutis. Any other system will 
not be so very minute as this. 

We might have heard the gramaphone which records the swcc‘t sounds of man 
and reproduces them. We also know that tlic reproduoial voice docs not altogether 
resemble the particular human voice. When we ask the why of it. wc^ find thil it is due 
to the fact that tht* recorder which receives the hum in sound is niadt* of miea and thin 
plates of zinc, and that there is a vast diiTerence between this and llie n'corder inside the 
human ear. In the same way the recording of sounds by lhi‘ siriai and that by the 
human car will only be approximately tiu: same and not co njiletely so. 

In the systems of Ayap tlai and Vattapalai in use among the am icnl Tamils, it 
is distinctly stated that the Sthayi comes to an end in the 12 R isis by tin* Sa-Pa or the 
concordant series and S\-Ma or branch series. It is this caleulalion for the 17 Swa- 
rams of the Sthayi that corresponris with that system. Wi* have noted in page 740 
how the seven Swarams taU of the 12 occur in the six mother Ragas v.nth 
particular intervals. We have also stated in p. 741, the different Alakns for the six 
mother Ragas in the 12 Swarams. 1 'he Alakus for the 12 Swarams obtained by the 
Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series are given in pages 742 and 743. 

riiesc are the 12 Swara 11s used in Ayap ilui pertaining to the 14 Kovais found 
in Senkotiyal. These are the Swara ns used even by the apes which lived on the 
shores of Lemuria noted tor its Isai- I'amd. 

There was a good deal of controversy and doubt as regards these 12 Swarams 
and these came to an end only about 120 years ago in ICurope. Tliese were first used 
by Haydn (1732-1M09) and Mozart (1756-1826). As the 12 Swarams of the octave wei*e 
equall}' divided and pianos constructed, modulation in all the keys became possible. 
This modulation was brought to perfection by the celebrated Beethoven (1770-1827) 
about 120 years ago. So Equal Temperament was introduced as recently as 120 years 
ago. These are the 12 .Swarams divided into equal semitones in IJqua! 1 ‘emperament. 

Captain Day mentions t|iat before Equal Temperament was introduced into 
Europe, Indian musicians have used it in the music of the Yal. These are the 12 
Swarams used by Mathavi 2000 years ago in the Sakota Yal with 2 Sthayis and 14 
Kovais. 
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These are the 12 Swarams of the Vattapalai (where Oolai occurs as K'ural) 
mentioned in the Paripadal of the poet Nallanduvanar who flourished at the close of the 
third San^^am about 3000 years ago. The Stanza is as follows:— 

tuirip OftiraBTL. Gsiranr 

Gft(T%(ruCurT({5 GL.iP^ga GAg^^^rrioip ^gg^Ga^goRSTL- 

j»(( 5 ihi 5 > 6 Br CftipGa>(^ un%v)u968)9 GojiiirifisBr *’ 

1 he four kinds of Yal, Mariitham, Kurinji, Neythal, Palai, mentioned by the 
author of 1 holkaupium who flourished at the close of the first Sangam about 8000 
years ago, and the four kinds of Yal in Vattapalai derived from S.a.-Ma and Pa-Ni are 
all derived from these 12 Swarams. 

So we conclude from the above that even as early as 8000 years ago, and even 
at an earlier age from the commencement of the first Sangam i.e.. 12000 years ago. the 
ancient Familiaus have had their Ganam with these 12 Swarcims as the basis. 

Some more beautiful points of coincidence which are found in the above cal- 
cidations will be noticed in the calculation of Srutis that follows. 

The 12 Swarams of the Ayapalai of the ancient Tamilians and the 
mathematical calculation of the Swarams compared with 
the calculations of other writers. 

Wc have noticed till now what the measurements of the 12 Swarams of the 
Ayapalai were. 'Fhe mathematical calculations cf Srutis and Swarams by various 
writers were mentioned in Part 11 We think it necessary to compare in this 
place their fractional lengths of wires and cents calculctiuns with ours, especially in 
places where they most agree. 

For, the measure?ment J lt»r Pa and } for Ma has been used by many musicians 
of repute fc r many thousand years. We now take it upon ourselves to controvert their 
lime-honoured theory by giving a new one which is in accordance with the systems of 
Ayapalai ami Vattapalai in use among the Tamilians of South Madura for ages. Hence 
the necessity for the comj^arison. 

I he following table is divided into two sections. The first section shows how 
the Swarams proceed gradually upwards from Athara Sa or i to Madhya Sa or 2 in 
the order ol 1,2, 3, .| iVe. I'hese are the Swarams that satisfy the rule of the ancient 
1 amiliuns and ol musicians like Sarnga Dev and Hharata that Swarams should be 
a gradually ascending series which do not admit of any other possible Swaram in the 
middle. We do not think that there is any other correct method. Musicians of repute 
must aci-.nowledge this. 

If the logarithms found in Col. 4 be each of them multiplied by 1200 and divi- 
ded by the logarithm of 2, we get the cents found in col. 5. These also are an 
ascending series like 1, 2, 3 with equal intervals. This is the opinion of the ancient 
lamilians as well as that of Sarnga Dev. The mathematical calculations for the Sruti 
system of Sarnga Dev are seen in the 'Fable in page 406. 
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The 12 Swarams of the Ayapalai of the ancient Tamilians 
and the mathematical calculation of the Swarams compared 
with the calculations of other writers. 
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Because of the difference owing to the necessity of accounting for the 22 
Srutis in the octave there is an addition of 9 cents for each of the Swarams. Other- 
wise they will be correct. This will be seen in col. 10 of the I'able in page 406. 
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In the scconH part the .S\vara.sthanams which are in dispute nt the present day, 
the fractions showing their respective lengths in the wire, tlieir corresponding cents 
and their diircrenccs are given. They .say that these measurements are those of the 
natural series and resemble the measurements which are determined by the .siren, lint 
wc see the discreponeies in them in col. s. 

As these |)rocced with the presumption thtit Sa-Pa = |1 and Sa-Ma=} they have 
been driven to the necessity of selecting SDine from the Sa-Pa .series, some from theSA- 
Ma series and a lew ethers from Sa-Ga scries. As these have different measurements 
we see without any doubt that they eainiot be U'^rd for singing (irahaswaram nor can 
they aecoiiht for the six mother Ragas derived by the change of Grahaswaram. We 
have noted alK)v<' how the u Swarams are obtained as a gradually ascending .series in 
Vattapalai ('ither as Sa-Pa or ('oiicorclant Swarams or as .Sa-.VIa nr branch .Swarams 
without any other possible Swaram in the middle* 

J o sum U|), llieii, we distincfly see that the .Swarams and their measurements 
as given in Ayapalai by tin* ancients ar(.‘ tin* een rect <»ncs The System ol J and / of 
Pythagoras, and the ihei^ry of Sruiis of .Sa ruga Dev and Rharata are ( ornplctely 
wrung and tlury are altogether unfit for the f)urposes of (jiahaswaram. 

4. The mathematical calculations to prove that the 24 Srutis of the 
Vattapalai of the ancient Tamilians are the Srutis of the 
modern Karnatic music. 

W(' have established !inw beyrnid doubt that the 12 Swarams obtained by the 
am'ient I'.irnilians by the Sa-P \ and .Sa-Ma syslenis an; the Ayapal.d, that these 12 are 
the very .Swarams in use in modern Karnatic music, and that by rising gradually in 
geometrical |)rogrLSsion they satisfy the principle that the series should be a gradually 
ascending one without admitting any other possible S()iir)d in the middle. I'heir 
number of vibrations h;is also been recorded. W«- should next proceed to find out how 
many of these .Srutis occ ur between Athara Sa and Madhya Sa and give their 
mathematic'al calculation also. 

In Part III we have divided a Stliayi into 12 Rasis, stating the concordant and 
discordant Swarams in each. We have also stated that two .Swarams in particular 
Rasis should each of them be sung with one Alaku less and the Srutis then will he 24 
i:i number when these 2 Alakus arc added on. 

Out of the 7 .Swarams i)f an ascending and descejiding scale, the ancient 
Tamilians had made Cianam with 2 .\lakus less eilher in two of the concordant or 2 of 
the branch Swarams. 

From this it is clear that the ancients divided a Sthayi into 12 parts, and made 
2.t Srutis with 2 Alakus for each of the 12, and made their Ganam with 2 .\lakus less in 
some eases, and not that they divided the octave itself into 22 Alakus. This theory 
of 22 Srutis seems to have been given out by mistake by Sarnga Dev, about 700 years 
ago when those who knew the rules and secrets of ancient music had become extinct. 



The mathematical calculations to show that the 24 Srutis of Vattapalai of the ancient 
Tamilians are the identical Srutis in use in modern Karnatic music. 
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The mathematical calculations to show that the 24 Srutis of \^attapaiai of the ancient 
Tamilians are the identical Srutis in use in modern Karnatic music. 
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The 24 Sratis of Yottipalai ai<e the Srutts of the Xarnatio Muaic. 


We have mentioned here and there in many places that there can be but 24 
Srutis in the octave and that any system which advocates either more or less can never 
satisfy the rules of Karnatie music which had always used 24 Srutis in its Ganams. 

We have given a few Ragas as examples where even modern Karnatic music 
uses only 22 Srutis out of the 24 omitting two concordant and branch Srutis. The 
author of Sangeeta Katnakaram speaks of the number c f Srutis as ii 2> 31 4, 9, 22, 66 
and even says there are numberless Srutis but finally settles it as 22. 'I'hese 22 Srutis 
are nothing but the 22 out of the 24 Alakus of Isai-'l nmil used by the Tamiliaiis. 
Two Alakus have been reduced in Vilari and Kaikilai. 

We emphatically say that Sarnga Dev is wrong when he says that there are 
22 Srutis in the octave and that if the octave be so divided the resultant Swarams 
and Srutis will never satisfy Karnatic music. 

Wct again, emphatically assert that the ancient I'amilians about 12000 years 
ago used the 7 Swarams of the Stliayi, the 12 half Swar.iins ol a RwUsi Vattam, and the 
24 Alakus of Srutis which have 2 Alakus in each ol the 12 Rasis, as A^'apalai and Vatta- 
palai of Isai-Tamil. fheir system of Vatlapal.ii clearly indit'ales that lh“ Srutis of 
Karnatic music are 24 and that they never mentioned .12 Srutis in the o. t:iv<*. 

Just as we gave before the mathematical calculations and measurements 
of the 12 Swarams, we must now determine th/ measuremeiUs of the 24 Srutis in the 
octave. 

Granting that, according to the theory of the ancients, if Atharn Sa be 1 
Madhya Sa is 2, the 24 Alakus or Swarams should be produced here just as the 12 
Swarams generated from Ayapalai as a gradually asc ending series with no other 
possible Swarams between. 

For, the logarithm of the fixed number 2 is 301030000. When divided by 24 
this gives us -012542917 which is the logarithm of the first Sruti. If we multiply this 
by I up to 24 in succession we get the logarithms given in column 4 of the Table. The 
anti-logarithms for each of these is given* in column 5. The logarithms for the 12 
Swarams which occur by twos are given in page 749. 

The logarithms for the 12 Srutis occurring in odd Alakus are given in the 
following pages and lines of Chamber’s Mathematical tables ; — 
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It is shown in column 4 how the 24 Alakus proceed upwards from 1 to 24. 
Here the figure 1-0293 found in column 5 against Ri is the anti-logarithm for -012542917 
which is a 24th of -301030000, the logarithm of the integer 2. If this number is 

multiplied by 2, 3, 4 24 in succession, at the 24th step it will give the product 2. 

The sixth column gives the number of vibrations for the 24 Srutis assuming that 
Athara Sa has 540 vibrations* These are obtained by multiplying each of the figures 
in column 5 by 540. 

In column 7 we have given the resultant figures obtained by multiplying 
each of the figures in column 3 by 240, as some suppose that Athara Sa has 240 * 
vibrations. 

The Sa of the upper Sthayi sounds in exactly half the length of the wire from 
Meru to Mettu. So the 8th column gives the measurements for the Srutis commenc- 
ing from Athara Sa as i and proceeding upwards to the Madhya Sa which is the exact 
half of the whole string. Here, if the number 1 at the top of column 8 be divided by the 

numbers 1, 2 24 found in column $ in succession, the length of the wire where 

the Srutis speak will be indicated. 

The exact half of a wire 32 inches long from Meru to Mettu is 16 inches. 
Column 9 pves the measurement for the 24 Alakus as they occur in the wire up to 16 
inches. They show the Swarasthanams for the 24 Alakus in the 16 inches, which are 
obtained by multiplying the lengths of wire in column 8 by 32. 

The loth column gives the measurements for the 24 Srutis in the 16 inches 
wire from Athara Sa to Madhya Sa. This is obtained by subtracting 32 inches given 
at the top from each of the measurements given for the 24 Srutis in column 9. 

The nth column gives the length of wire between each of the Srutis This 
shows the difference in measurements of the 24 Srutis as given in column xo. 

The cents calculations are given in column 12. We noted before at the end of 
column 4 that the logarithm for the fixed number 2 was -301030000. The 24 Srutis of the 
Sthayi finish with the number 2. If we divide the Sthayi into 1200 cents, we may 

obtain the respective cents for the 24 Srutis by multiplying the numbers i, 2 , 3 24 

given in column 4 by 1200 and dividing each of them by the logarithm of 2. Here each 
Sruti progresses by 50 rents. In other words, we get 24 Srutis in the Sthayi where 
each Sruti progresses upwards by 50 cents without admitting any possible sound 
betweeni having a total of 1200 cents for the Sthayi. 

We may like to know what the meaning of * cents * is. The western expert 
Mr. Ellis gives this measurement for the minute Srutis of a Sthayi. He seems to have 
travelled through Asia, Europe and America to study the musical system of these 
countries. Finding that each country had a different Sruti System, he gave this cents 
system AVith a view to mark the minute Srutis and unify them all. He divides the 
Sthayi into 12 Swarams, and each of the Swarams into 100, thus getting 1200 parts 
for the whole. It is easy to determine Swarasthanams by means of cents. Minute 
cUfferences in measurements may easily be reckoned by this method. We had to speak 
about this method as it is useful in determining the calculations for the minute Srutis 
of Karnatic music. 


k. 
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The concord among Srutis. 

We noted the measurements for the 24 Srutis just now* so we shall do well 
to note the concordant relation among them. 

We have observed before that the ancient Tamils knew well the calculatk ns 
of Srutis standing in the relation of Inai, Kilai, Natpu and Second string. They made 
their ganam on the above principle avoiding the discordant Pagai strings* third and 
sixth. The Srutis proceed by fourteens in the relation of Inai. Thus Ki* inline 4 and 
OHxMn line 1 8 are derived. We may find that the 12 Swarams of the Sthayi are 
obtained on the principle of Inai occurring in the seventh Rasis and as fourteenth Srutis. 

In the same manner the Sa-Ma series are obtained on the principle of Kilai 
or the fifth Rasi or the loth Swarams. For example, Ni^ occurs on the 20th line* Ga* 
in the 6th line above it Dha'‘ in the i6th line above and Ma* in the 12th line above and 
so on. Thus the 12 Swarams proceed by tens. 

In the same manner the Natpu string in the fourth Rasi has eight Srutis. 
In other words this is the Sa-Ga series. The Ga^ in line 8, Dma in line 16, and Sa in 
line 8 above it stand concordant in the relation of Natpu. 

Likewise, among the odd Rasis the Ri in line 1 is in concordance with Diia 
in line 14, and Ri' in line 3 with Dha"* in the 14th line from it on the principle of Sa^ 
Pa. The same rule applies to others also. 

Just as Sa-Ma is the loth Sruti, so-also is Ma’ to Ri', Pa’ to Ri’, Dha' to Ga*, 
NiMo Ma* and so on. Again, just as i is to 4* 4 is to 7, 7 to 10, 10 to 13 and so 
on. Again as i is to 6, so is 6 to 13, 11 to 16 and so on. No matter what interval is 
taken the Swarams that are concordant with it will stand in the same harmonious 
relation. 

We see clearly, then, that according to this system 24 Srutis are obtained in 
the Sthayi as a progressive series without admitting any other possible sound between, 
that these were the Srutis used by the ancient Tamils in their ganam, that thesse are 
the present ones in use and also the Srutis of the future. 

Again, if the logarithm of Ri' given in column 4 be multiplied by 2 we get thef 
logarithm of Ri*, and if it be multiplied by 3 we get the logarithm of Ri', if we multiply 
it by 4 we get the logarithm of Ri' and so on for the rest of the Srutisthanams. 

Again, if 1*0293 the antilogarithm of the logarithm of Ri* given in column 5, be 
multiplied by itself we get the figure for Rl^ if the antilogarithm of Ri* be multiplied 
by that of Ri’ we get the figure for Ri', and if the antilogarithm for Ri* be multiplied 
by that for Ri' we get the figure for Ri* and so on for all the Sruti Stbanams. 

Again in column 5 we may see that the fractions for Srutis gradually increase 
and finish with two, while the length of wire in column 8 gradually decreases ending 
in If the figure in column 5 against Ri* be multiplied by the Bgure in column 8, the 
product will be i Likewise, the figure against Ri* in column $ and column 8 be 
multiplied, the product will bet. Ibe same product will result if the figures in 
column 5 and column 8 were multiplied. Ihe figures in column and column 8 for 
the 84th Sruti, namely 2 and *5, when multiplied give ffie product i. 
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fksidcs this, the first figure of column S when multiplied with that for the 2$rd 
line will give the product Likewise the figure in column 8 against 2 when multiplied 
with that against 221 the product will be Similarly the multiplication of the 3rd 
with the 2isr, the 4th with the 20th, the 5th with the 19th, the 6tli with the iSth. the 
7lh with the 17th, the 8th with the i6tb, the 9th with the 15th, the loth with the 14th, 
the 11th with the 13th, in* column 8 will give the product f If che figure in the isth be 
squared, the product will also be i Unless such a relation exists between Swarams 
and Srutis, change of graham and sin^ng of grahaswanim will be absolutely im- 
possible. If this system-is not adopted some of the beautiful lakshanains of music will 
be lost, Srutis will differ, different kinds of measurements will result and innumer- 
able tables full of doubt will have to be formed like the ones given above. 

All these doubts resulted from the fact that Sarnga Dev mentioned 23 Srutis 
in the octave though he adopted the excellent system of the ancient Ta nils as regards 
arriving at Srutis. If Sarnga Dev had mentioned these 22 Srutis as an example of 
Kalaimalayvu given in the rules of ancient Isai Tamil'we would have made much of 
his theory. It would have been better if he had not said that Sa-Pa has 12 Srutis and 
Sa-Ma 8. Including the commencing and the ending Swarams Sa-Pa lias 14 and Sa 
Ma 10 Srutis. We may doubt here whether the numbers 14 and 10 agree with the 14 
Inai Srutis and 10 Kilai Srutis and whether this was the system of the Tamils. If we 
observe a little deeply we may see that if we exclude the commencing Sruti Sa-Pa has 
Hand Sa-Ma. 10 Srutis. liut when the commencing Swaram i.s included Sa-Pa 
should be 15 and Sa-Ma 11. But Sarnga Dev, omitting the commencing Swarami 
gives 13 forSA-PAand QforSa-MA or 22 Srutis in all. Isai Tamil distinctly sa3's 
there are 12 Rasis, ( 7 in the 'relation of Inai, and 5 in the relation of Kilai,) 12 
Swarams in the Rasis and 24 Alukus or Srutis in the Sthayi ( 14 in Sa-Pa and 10 in . 
Sa-Ma). 

Isai Tamil gives excellent rules for the 7 Swarams, 13 half Swarams and 24: 
Srutis as represented in the Rasis with excellent measurements. These could never 
change though the sun and the moon may change their course. We regret that many 
people did not understand these precious rules and gave different tlieories. Other 
points to be noted in connection with the determination of Srutis are mentioned at the 
end of Part II pages 400-414. 

5. The calculations for the Aninute Srutis employed in 
South Indian or Kamatic Music. 

We have showed before how according to the system of Vattapalai ( where 
the Srutis are obtained by the principled of Inai and Kilai) as used by the ancient 
Tamils in South Madura. 

(1) There are 12 Swarams. . 

(2) That the Seven laais or Swarams an; in the Rasi order of 1, g, a, t, a, a. a. 

(3) That the six Northen Ragaa are general^ by the chaiige of gralmm ^ the 
Swarams of the 12 Rasis. 





(4) That an Alaku was Ic'ssened in Vilari and Kaikilni or 2 Alakus were 
lessened .out of the 34 and Ganand was made in the 33. 

(5) I'hat wc are at present using in the Karnatic Music the seven Isais used 

by them. 

(6) That the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai are within our practical exp^ience. 

(/) That there is doubt about the 32 out of the 34 Alakus of Vattapalai. 

We have given mathematical calculations also for the 34 Srutis so that there 
may be no longer any doubt about the question of Srutis. 

I'o thiise scholars who are anxious to know the antiquity and minuteness ot 
.South Indian music we are sure what we have stated hitherto is quite enough to con- 
vince them. It is a matter for great wonder that such rare things have been mentioned 
many thousands of years ago, and that they throw into shade the advanced opini- 
ons of the modern day. However we must not stop here hut consider another thing 
of viTy great impoi tance. The sweet Kagas we are in the habit of singing are not 
confined to the seven Swarams or the 13 lialf Swarams or even the 24 Swarams. 
Unless we have a definite knowledge of this, our doubts will be often recurring. 

If we notice the Swarams used in the 10000 ancient Isais found in works on 
Isiii-Tamil in use in the ancient Tamil country or the Swarams used in the Pnhs like 
Thirugnanam, Thevaram and Thiruvachakam according to the ancient system, we shall 
be surprised to find that more Srutis than 34, and minuter ones, are found in them. 
The and Ragas of ancient times have had their names changed and sung at the 
modern day as Parsi. Hindustani and English notes to suit modern tastes. Very 
seldom we come across the beautiful chanting of the ancient Thevara Puits and the. 
rare excellence which they had in convincing the minds of the hearers. Next to them 
in beauty come the !\shetrya Pathams. Even these, we find, have become rare. 

The bc.iuty of old Ragas should be attributed to the minute Srutis in which 
they were sung. As it Was rliflicult to determine what those Srutis were, even the 
seven primary Swarams were doubted. When one of these minute Swarams occurred 
along with the seven Swarams, it was found to be a little higher or lower in pitch. 
So this made them say ** there is a difference between your Swarams and ours, your 
Swarams are incorrect.*' They not only arguedthis way but tried to produce different 
measurements in support of their statement. Rut this only increas^ the confusion 
still more, and no definiteness was arrived at 

So long as we do not unders^nd these minute Srutis, the minuteness of 
ancient Isai-Tamil will be a scaled book to us, nor could we understand the subtlety of 
modern Ragas which are sung according to ancient rules. We could not write out the 
Swarams and Srntis for Chs mfidierii 4 (l^pas either. The result will be that the minute- 
ness of the musical system Wilhgt^imlly disappear a we shtll have to rest content 
witb raSwaninis only. Others of tiiiging Karnatic Ragal 

iiicoiteclly, wlthoin khowMf thtSr'utii: Ri^ bairn lost tl^^^ 
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ancient Tamil names and aire called by foreign names, so they might, in course of time, 
lose their minute Sufarams also and be reduced to music with 12 Swarams only. So 
we see the necessity of studying these minute.Srutis deeply. 

We have noted before from pages 687-729 that the calculations given in 
Physiology, Vedantam, Astrology, Music and Sarasastra have close relation to each 
other. The minute Srutis must also conform to those calculations. 

Our ancestors have said that just as the measurement of the Sthoola Saree- 
ram is 96 inches, so also the man who has the Sthoola, Sookshma and Karana Saree- 
ras possesses the 96 Tatvas. There is reason to believe that the minute Srutis of a 
Sthayi way also be 96 in number. 

V When once we establish the existence of 96 Srutis in the octave, all doubts as 
regards the Srutis will be made clear. But we may ask why not argue this way. The 
five Swarams Ri, Ga. Ma, Dha and Ni and each of them divided into two halves and 
with the addition of Sa and Pa form the 12 half Swarams of Ayapalai, which when 
further halved become the 24 Swarams of Vattapalai. Extending this division still 
further we arrive at 48 Srutis. Why not stop here ? But it is very clear that unless we 
proceed a step further we cannot account for some of the very minute Srutis which 
occur in a very large number of Ragas. 

We can assure our readers that we must acknowledge 96 Srutis in order to 
understand the truth of the Tamil Ragas that have been sung for many thousands of 
of years and to impart them to others. 

Many may doubt the truth of the existence of 96 Srutis and may think that 
they do not occur in ancient Ragas. They may ask whether each of these very minute 
Srutis do really occur ii^ our ganam. We must understand that one or two of these 
very minute Srutis may occur along with the seven primary Swarams in a Ragam and 
not all together in the same. These minute Srutis will never occur by themselves. 
So there will be no difficulty in understanding them. We are singing these minute 
Srutis in many a Ragam but we are ignorant we are singing them. It is not necessary 
' to divide the Sthayi into 96 equal parts and place 96 frets over them. It is enough if 
we divide the 12 half Swarams of Ayapalai into two, halve each division once more, 
get at the 24 Srutis and subdivide each of these into four by means of frets and arrive 
at 96. 

According to the system of Vattapalai, only the and, 4th, 7th, 9th and the nth 
strings to the standard string and the 12th or the octave — these seven Swarams 
alone will be concordant. Here according to the systeni of lessening an Alaku in 
Vilari and Kaikilai, these minute Srutis will occur only in the 4th and the 9th strings 
from the given string and in the Kilai and Inai strings and not in all the Swarams. 
So it is very easy to understand this. ^ 

These minute Srutis may be marked in the Yal as follows :--Tbere are already 
the 12 frets in the Yal placed at intervals. Make the wax level between the existing 
frets. New frets either of ivory or bamboo splits should be made according to the 
height between the wax and the string. These new freU should be about iV of an inch 
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broad on one side and tapering to a point on the other. Each of these new frets should 
be 2^ inches long. These may be placed between the intervals and the Swarasthanams 
marked. For evample Suddha Ri, or Ri with a Alakus* may be divided into halves and 
the Ri with one Alaku marked. Then this interval for Rii, may be divided into four 
equal parts marking ^ and thus arriving at 72+24 or 96 Srutis. This may. be 
done easily and the Srutis occurring in the various Ragas marked without difficulty. 
But those who are accustomed to sing these minute Srutis sometimes flat and sometimes 
sharp will And this a nuisance. Unless we determine the Srutis accurately there will 
be no end of doubts and discussions. 

1. We have noted before that the is.Swarams obtained by the Sa*Pa and Sa- 
Ma principle, or the concordant and branch Swarams of Vattapalai in the 12 Rasis, are 
the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai. Of these seven Swarams. each of the Swarams Ri, Ga$ 
Ma, Dha and Ni with the exception of Kural and Hi (.Sa and Pa) is divided into twd 
and thus (10+2) the 12 Swarams are obtained. 

2. The 12 half Swarams of Vattapalai have 2 Alakus each, thus accounting 
for the 24 Srutis or Alakus of Vattapalai. 

3. We see from experience that the 24 Alakus of Vattapalai had each of them 
2 Sub-Alakus and were used in South Indian music. 

4. Further, these 48 Sruti Sthanams are still subdivided into halves and the 
resultant 96 Srutis are profusely used inr our Kamatic music. 

To sum up, then, we have reason to think that Ayapalai is the division of the 
seven Swarams into the twelve. 

The 12 Swarams of Ayapalai when divided into 24 Srutis become Vattapalai. 

The 24 Srutis of Vattapalai when sub-divided into 48 Srutis or Alakus become 
Thirikonapalai. 

And the 48 Srutis of Alakus of Thirikonapalai when halved into 96 quarter 
Srutis become Chathurapalai. 

For, mention is made of four Palais, Ayapalai, Vattapalai, Thirikonapali, and 
Chathurapalai. We see from tiieir calculations that just as they used half Swarams 
in Ayapalai they have used quarter Swarams in Vattapalai. So the third and fourth 
sub-divisions naturally form^ the Thirikonapalai and Chathurapalai. There is evidence, 
then, to conclude that 

the 12 half-Swarams are Ayapalai 
the 24 quarter Swarams are Vattapalai 
the 48 one eight Swarams are Thirikonapalai 
the.^64ine-sixteentb Swarams are Chathurapalai 

(1) They have said that there are 12 Palais, 7 primary and 5 secondary, in the 
system of Ayapalai, and have derived the six mother Ragas -Chempalai, Padumalaipalai, 
ChevvalipalifArumpdai Kodipalai andVlIaripalai corresponding to the modern Sankara* 
paranam, Karaharapiria, Hanumathbdi, Kalyani, Harikambodi and Natabbairavi, from 
them and also the four branch Ragas or Janiya Ragas, vis Pun, Punniam, lliiram, 
Thiratihiram corresponding to Sampooranam, Shadavam, Oudavam and Suvarantham. 
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(2) They have also stated clearly the four primary Puns derived from Vatta- 
palaii namely, Marutham, Kurinjl, Neythal and Palai. the four Jathis derived from each 
of them, namely Ahanilai, Puranilai, Arugial, and Perugial, as well as the system of 
making ganam with one Alaku less in Vilari and Kaikilai. There is reason to think 
that Ilankovadigal might have omitted the details of Thirikonapalai and Chathurapalai 
as he had explicitly stated the first two very minutely. 

We can never clear our doubts if we take the standard of § and which never 
completely finishes an octave. We can never make ganam with only 22 Srutis in the 
octave. If we admit the 22 Srutis for the octave some of the Srutis used in South 
Indian musii: will never be found there. It will be more to the point if the Sthayi 
were divided into 12 parts, and if one or more of ..‘h Srutis be added along with the 
seven main Swarams. Therefore it is necessary to give those mathematical calculations 
and practically demonstrate the fact by means of the Ragas in which those very 
minute Swarams occur. 

We need not dilate upon these mathematical calculations as they are the same 
given before for the 12 Swarams and the 24 .Srutis. 

G^rruin^uj arrcuirfp^crruLj^ai 

@aoferGL-curu uswrOTrfiiaDLoaasnu lSpul9««uui.1.l- Lfii_jpiniijuiTL-.fiaiixi ’’ 

According to the above ancient Sootram which means that the breath which 
generates from the Moolatharam, proceeds upwards, is held in the mind, becomes a 
musical sound which increases in pitch from 1 to 2 ; Puns are derived from this music 
which proceeds from the throat. We must see how between i or Athara Sa and 2 or 
Madhya Sa there are 96 equal divisions and 96 minute Srutis which form a gradually 
a.scending series without admitting of any other possible Sruti between. As we have 
noticed beforei if we divide the logarithm of 2 by 96 and multiply the result by the 
series i, 2, 3, 4 up to 96 we get the figures in col. 4. I’li'e decimal fractions for the 
logarithms are found in col. 5 ; the vibrations, in col. 5 and 7 ; the parts of the length 
of the wire, in col. 8 ; the measurement of the wire in col. 9 ; the measurements of the 
respective Srutis, in col. 10 ; and the cents for each of the Srutis in cols. 11 and 12. 

All the above are clearly stated in the Table in the page 768. 

The four minute Srutis for each of the major Srutis are separately shown in 
the 'I'able. 

Kach Rasi is divided into 2 Alakus a.id each Alnku into 4 Srutis. 

When any of the above Srutis is to be sounded, the modern method is to 
sound it as a Gamakam by pulling the string towards Uhe player from one of the 
twelve f. cts. We must first determine exactly the resemblance between the Sruti 
played as a Gamakam and that sounded by the human voice and try to reproduce it in 
the Vecna by the help of small frets. We’ may thus an'ive at the minute Srutis 
and }. Again, the 12 Sthanam.s of the Table, namely like 8, 16, 24. 32. 40&C. are thv V v> 
12 half Swarams of the Ayapalai. And the Sthanams like 4, 8, la, 16, 20, 24 &c. ar|ft.* 
the 24 quarter Swarams of the Vattapalai. 'f'he others are more minute Srutis which 
are the i or the j of any particular Sruti. 
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These indicate the Srutis of the Vattapalai known to the ancient Tamilians in 
t!ie 12 Rasis. These are shown separately and distinctly, so that the 34 Srutis 
obtained by dividing each Rasi into 2 Alakus, and the more minute Srutis obtained by 
sub-dividing each Alaku into 4, might be clearly understood. 

Elach of the Swarams here will stand to the other either in the relation of 
concordant or branch Swaram. In the same way among these concordant and branch 
Swarams, any Alaku which comes as Gamakain and its four minute Srutis will be in 
the same harmonious relation 

For examplei the Ri 4 Alakus ending in Kadakam (line 16) will have the 
Sa-Pa or concordant relation with Diia which ends in Kumbam. In the same way 
when this Ri is used as Gamakain by adding the 2 Srutis in the iSth Sthanam, the Dua 
also in Kumbam will be use^f as Gamakam by taking in the 2 Srutis in line 74. These 
are the Ri and the Dha used in Sankaraparan.tm. They must be stated as Ki and Diia 
with Alakus each. 

Again, the Ri with 4^ Alakus occurring in Ar.ibi derived from Deera Shankara- 
paranam (line 17) and the Diia with 4^ Alakus (in line 73) are concordant Srutis. 
Examples of the same kind of minute Srutis may be seen in the Tables that follow. 

When these concordant and branch Swarams are mentioned in the 13 Rasis. 
they become Gamakams either as ^ *, i, i, li, i* or ij Srutis obtaining the names or 
the Swarams which stand in the respective Rasis. For instance the Ri which \ends 
with four Alakus in Kadagam obtains 4J, 4J, 4 }, 5, si, si, Si Alakus in the 17th, ysth, 
19th, 20th, 3ist and 23 places (with the exception of the 24th place) while occuijring 
in Simham, and is used as Gamakam. 

Again, the Ri with 2 Alakus which finishes at the 8th place in Mithimarn 
occurs in tlir 16th Sthanam in Kadagam with 2i, 2i, 2}, 3, 3i, 3i and 3! Alakus (omitting 
Ri with 4 Alakus) corresponding to the.places 9, 10, 11, 13, 13, 14 and 15. These may 
be clearly seen in the Tables that follow. 

We presume our readers do now clearly understand the mathematical calcula- 
tions for the 13 half Swarams of Ayapalai, the 24 quarter Srutis of Vattapalai, the 48 
one eight Srutis of rhirikonapalai and the 96 one sixteenth Srutis of Chathurapalai. 
Though we come across many varied names for the Swarams, the Srutis of South 
Indian music have been made clear by works on Isai- Tamil and Telugu literature. 
Therefore, it is. clear that the modern names do correspond with those given in ancient 
Tgmil works, and the Sanskrit names derived from the ancient Tamil names may also 

be used. 

\ 





The mathematical calculations for the 12 Swarams of the Ayapalai known among the ancient 
Tamilians, the 24 Srutis of the Vattapalai and the 96 minute Srutis. 
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llie mathematical calculations for the 12 Swarams of the Ayapalai known among the ancient 
Tamilians, the 24 Srutis of the Vattap^ai and the 96 minute Sriltis. 
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6. Names of Swarams and Srutis. 

What we now call Suddha Ri and Cbathursruti Ri. and Suddha Dha and 
Cbathursruti Dha are only the Swarams of Ayapalai with 2 Alakus and 4 Alakus. 
What the ancient Tam'ilians called Alakus, modern writers name Srutis. The Swarams 
Ri, Ga, Ma, Dha and Ni with two Srutis each are now called by us Suddha Rt, 
Suddha Ga, Suddha Ma, Suddha Dha, and Suddha Ni. In the same manner the 
Swarms Ri, Ga, Ma, Dha, and Ni with 4 Alakus each are known at the present day 
as Cbathursruti Ri, Cbathursruti Dha, Sadarana Ga, Prathi Ma and Kaisika Ni. 

The Swarams in the Table that follows appear to have names in correspondence 
with the Alakus in the 12 Rasis. 


The ancient and modern names for the la Swarams of Ayapalai. 


No. 

Ancient Names. 

1 Modem Names. 

1 

Sa 

Rural 

... 

Idapam 

Sa 

Shadjam. 

2 

Ri* 

Thuttham with 2 Alakus. Midunam 

Ri* 

Suddha Rishaiiam. 

8 

Ri* 

4 


Radagain 

Ki* 

Ohathursruti Rishaijam. 

4 

Ga* 

Kaikilai with 2 

»» 

Simmum 

Ga* 

Suddha Gandharam. 

5 

Ga* 

„ 4 

tl 

Ranni 

Ga* 

Sadarana Gandharam. 

6 

Ma* 

Oolai with 2 


Thulam 

Ma* 

Suddha Madhyamam. 

7 

Ma* 

p »i 4 

>4 

Viruchigam 

Ma* 

l^athi Madhyamam. 

8 

Pa 

Hi 


Thanusu 

Pa 

Panchamam. 

9 

Dha* 

Vilari with 2 Alakus. 

Magaram 

Dha* 

Suddha Daivatam. 

10 


>• ft 4 fi 


Kumbam 

Dha* 

Chathursruti Daivatam. 

11 

Ni* 

Tharam „ 2 i. 


Meenam 

Ni* 

Suddha Nishatbam. 

12 

Ni* 

f» f» 4 p 


Mesham 

Ni* 

Kaisika Nishatbam. 

13 

Sa 

Rural 


Idapam 

■ 

Sa 

S^iadjam. 


But it is within our experience that we see Ga in the house belonging :to Ri, 
and viicv twrsa, and Dha in that of Ni and eicA tvrsn. This iS also seen in the is Palais 
obtained by the la Swarams of the Rasis by taking each of the Rasis as the compart- 
ment of Sa in Sicder. It may be seen in line 4 of the Table of change of Graham on 
page 640 that in the fourth serandary Palai Ga occurs in the compartment 
of Ri with 4 Alakus, and Ni in the compartment of Dha with 4 Alakus. In the " atw e 
way in line 9 Ni occurs in the compartment of Dha^ and in line 11, Ga in that of Ri, 
and Nt ill that of Dha,. In other words Ni gives up its two compartmeiits and comes as 
far as one of the compartments of Ri. So we find here that Ga and Ni occur in three 
Rasis with six Alakus In the same way when Ri gives up its second comprtm ti* 
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and takes the third which belongs te Ga» it obtains six Alakus in all the threjc 
Rasis. These Ri and Dha with six Alakus we call Shat Sruti. To bring out the same 
meaning the Ga with six Srutis is called by us Anthara Gandharara or end Gandharam 
and the second Ni as Kakali or ^weet Ni. All these details may be seen in the Table 
that follows. 

These are used for the purpose of generating Ragas by using the la Swarams 
only without other intervals. The two alterations in Ri and Ga» and two others in 
Dha and Ni (faur different names in all) only indicate 1 6 names but not 1 6 different 
Swarams. The Swafams of a Sthayi are but 12. We see clearly from the traditional 
Ragas and puns that our modern ganam is with the help of the 12 Swarams as given 
in the Table below and that this is also the system in use at the modern day. Ancient 
works on musici without specifying the minute Srutis that occur with these 12 merely 
said that some of them should be sung as gamakams and they should be acquired with 
the help of a guru. On account of this the Srutis that were to be played as gamakams 
by pulling the strings of a Yal disappeared in course of time so much so that doubts 
arose even about the 12 Srutis. 

The Table showing how the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai are used as 

x 6 Swarams. 


.Modem Swamms and the names of the Vikrati Hwarams. 


Ancient Nameii. 


Shacljam 

Sa 

. . i 

Ba 

Shadjam 


Suddha Rishapam 

Ri* 

1 



Kl with 2 Alakus 

Chathursruti Kiihapam ... 

Ri^ 1 

Oa* 

Suddha Gandharam . . . 

Ri with i Alakus or Ga with 




2 Alakus 

Shatsruti Rishapam 

Rl* 

Oa* 

Ssthamna Gandharam. 

Ri with 6 Alakus or Ga with 

' i 

Ga« 

Anthara Gandharam ... 

4 Alakus 

Ga with 6 Alakus 


Suddha Madhymam 

Ma*! 



Ma with 2 Alakus 

Prathi Madhymam 

Ma* 

1 


Ma with 4 Alakus 


Pa 

: 

Panchamam 

Pa or Hi 

Suddha Daivatam ...j 

Dha* 



Dra with 2 Alakus 

Chathnmruti Daivatam 

Dha« 

Ni* 

Suddha Nislmtham ... 

Dha with 4 Alakus or Ni with 





2 Alakus 

Sat Sratl Daivatam 

DBA* 

Ni* 

Kaiidka Nishatham ... 

Dba with 6 Alakus Of Ni with 





4 Alakus 



Ni 

KaMi NtobifthaiD ... 

Nl with 6 Alskns 


Sa 

Sa 


SAOrKuial 



1 
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The names of 24 Alakus of Vattapalai ^ith the mbdbrn names of 
Srutis and their position. 


The names of Srutis 


The names usiifl at present and the names that 

b. «.cd. 

... ' i Si Nethisadiaiii or Achutha-ISa or ... ... Kuml 

‘ Hailjam ^.. | 

2|K<(a Smti iiisliHhnin ... 1 U .1 Alaku Ki Tiiuttham 

SSttMha RIshabam ... 2 K > Alaku Ki ... „ 

Cris Srufi Kiiflialiaiit ... 3 R G 1 KoaSniti (tfinilliHraiii ... 3 Alaku Ki or 1 Alaku Ga 

Kaikilai 

utlRIshabam ... 4 K G 2 Suddha GaiidhaNiiii ... 4 Alaku Ki or 2 Alaku (ia 


according to the system 
of Vattapalai. 


1 Alaku Ki Tiiuttham 

2 Alaku Ki ... ,, 


7ShatSniti Ri«habain 


.. 6 K G 4 Sadarana rfandharam 


;j Chatur SrutI RIshabam ... 4 K G 2 Suddha GaiidhaNiffl ... 4 Alaku Ki or 2 Alaku (j'a 

Kaikilai 

G Kniiflia Sruti Kishahain ... o U. G 3 Tis Srtili iiHiiilharain ... 5 Alaku Ki or 3 Alaku (ia 

Kaikilai 

7, Shat Sruti Ri«habain ... 6 K G 4 Sadarana Gandharam ...jS Alaku Ki or 4 Alaku Ga 

Kaikilai 

SSutlia <Tan(larn KiNlialiani 7 K; G 5 Katicha Sruti (tamlliaram. 7 Alaku Ki or 6 Alaku Ga 

Kaikilai 

0 ... G 4 Andhara Gandharam ... 6 Alaku Ga Kaikilai 

lOSutlia .Madliiiiiuin ... 1 M G 7 Hutlia MailhimaGanrlhanini 7 Alaku Ga or 1 Alaku Ma 

Oolai 

1 1 Suddha Madhimum ... 2M' 2 Alaku Ma ... Oolai 

12TiM Hrulhi Miuiiiiinuiii ... .3 M 3 Alaku Ma ... „ 

i:VPrathl Madhimum ,... 4M 4 Alaku Ma ... „ 

IdiSutlia Kiindiuiim.MafKiiinum 3 M P Sutha Pnnrhainiim ... 5 Alaku Ma or 1 Alaku Pa 
I Oolai ... 

15; ... P P Paiu'h.'iiiiuiii or Achutha-; Pa or ... Hi 

I INinchaiiiuiii ... ‘ 

16 Kv;a Sruti DliHivatliHiii ... 1;D! 1 Alaku Dha 

1 7 Suddha OhaUatham ...2 1) 2 Alaku Dha ... Vilnri 

18 Tin Sruti Dlmivatlinm ... .3 DIN 1 K^a Sruti Ninhadam ... 3 Alaku Dha or 1 Alaku Ni 


41 D N 2 Suddha Niahadam 


16 Kv;a Sruti DliHivAthniii ... 1; D! I Alaku Dha 

1 7 Suddha OhaUatham ... 2 I) 2 Alaku Dha ... Vilnri 

18 Tin Sruti Dlmivatham ... .3 DIN 1 K^a Sruti NinhadAin ... 3 Alaku Dha or 1 Alaku Ni 

! i Tharam .... ... 

IGCbatur IrntI Dhalnthtm ... 4l D N; 2 Suddha Niahadam ^ .... 4 Alaku Dha or 2 Alaku Ni 

I i Thamro 

20 Pnnoha Sruti Dhaivatham 5 D| N 3 Ha Sratl MUhadam ... 5 Alaku Dha or 3 Alaku Ni 

I ; Tharam 

21 Shat Sruthl Dhaivatham ... 6D. NI 4 Kaiaika Niahadam ...6 Alaku Dha or 4 Alaku Ni 

Tliaram 

22Sutka Nishada Dhaivatham 7 D N 5 Pancha Sruti Ninhadam ... 7 Alaku Dha or 6 Alaku Ni 

Thamm 

28 ... N 6 Kakali Ntohadam ... 6 Alaku Ni ...Thaiam 


20 Pnnoha Sruti Dhaivatham 5 Dj N 3 Ha Smtl MlaluiduB 


21 Shat Sruthl Dhilyithum 


28 

24SuthaShadjnm 

25Sha4jiuB 


6 D, NI 4 Kaiaika Niahadam 


IN|6 Kakall NhriiUam 


... I S|N 7 Sulba Shaclja NMiadam .... 7 Alaku Ni or 1 Alaku Sa 
S Natha or Aohutha Shadiam I Sa 
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In addition t* this, it is necessai^ that we should note the names of the 24 
Alakus of the Vattapalai and those of the Vikruti Swarams derived from (hem. 

In the above Table we see clearly the modern names of Swarama as well as 
their ancient names which were never open to doubt. 

Of these, the names of the 12 Swarams with 2 Alakus each are the same as 
given in the previous Table. We know that it is quite possible to have a third Alaku 
between the second and the fourth and a fifth between the fourth and the sixth Alakus. 
On the same principle 1 have marked a Dwisruti Ri between Suddha Ri and Chathur* 
sruti Ri and a Pancha Sruti Ri between Chathursruti Hi and Shatsruti Ri. It is 
clearly seen that Sutha Sa and Sutha Pa have each a Sruti less than Sa and Pa, and 
that Achyuta Sa and Achyuta Pa are Niyau Srutis. Of these, Niyata Sa and 

Pa, being the very fundamental Srutis of all music, can admit of no change. But the 
Iji below Sa and the Ma below Pa are called Sutha Shadja Ni and Sutha Pancha Ma 
respectively. From this it does not follow that we should make Ganam with the 
2 Srutis of Sa and the 2 Srutis of Pa Igft out. On the other hand, the Ragas should be 
made after changing the Graham according to the system of Ayapalai, and Ganam 
should be made with a few Alakus less according to the .system of Vattapalai. Perhaps 
we may hesitate a little and say that if we change the Graham in accordance with the 
four Srutis of Sa and Pa we should obtain innumerable sweet Ragas, and this is 
recommended by the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram. But this was never the custom 
either with the ancients or with modern musicians. The ancient system was to make 
Ganam in the 12 concordant and branch Swarams with 22 Alakus omitting one Alaku 
each for a of those Swarams. Without understanding this ancient Tamil method, they 
have advocated 22 Srutis in the octave, and the names given by them to the Srutis 
make confusion worse confounded. Literature on music clearly proves that there was 
doubt as regards numbers and names of Srutis. 

Moreover, in the Telugu work called ‘ Melathikaram ’ the names of the 24 
Srutis of the- Brahma Melam are given. The table is given below. 

In the Table below, odd Srutis have the name ' Prathi ’ and even Srutis are 
called Suddham, Chathur Sruti and Shat Sruti. The names which we use at present 
for half-Swarams are found here. So there is reason to believe that a similar system 
was in use in ancient times in the Tamil country, that the same was written in Telugu 
and that the works in Tamil became obsolete in course of time. But the author of 
this Telugu work is a Tamil Vellala from Tinnevelly. 
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The names Qf Swara^is found in Brahma Veena called 
Brahma .Mclam. 


No. 

Hou' the 

Vikruti Swahims are formed. 




Sa 


; Aohyuta Shadjam. 

1 

Pmthi Suddha Rishahain ... 

... 1 

Ri 


1 

2 

Suddha Kishaham 

... 2 

Ri 



3 

Pfathi ('hafchursriiti Kinhabatn 

... 3 

Hi 

(tA 

1 Prathisuddha Gandharam. 

4 

(^hathursruti Uiflhahain 

... 4 

Ri 

(2a 

2 Suddha Gandharam. 

r; 

Prathiflhatsruti Ilishabam ... 

... 5 

Ri 

(iA 

3 IVathi Sadamna Gandharain. 

6 

SliatHriiti Rishabain 

... 6 

Ri 

(tA 

4 iSadnnma Gandharam. 

7 

Siitha (landani RtHhabam ... 

... 7 

I Ri 

i(rA 5 Prathi Andara Gandharain. 

8 



1 

(f A 

6 Andara ((andharam. 

9 

Sutha Madliiniuin ... 

... 1 

.Ma 

Ga 

7 SiithainaiUiiina Gandharam. 

10 

Suddha Madliimurn 

... 2 

.Ma 



11 

L'ppnithi Mndhinntiii 

... 3 

.Ma 



12 

Prathi Mndhinnun 

... 4 

Ma 



13 

Suthapaiusha .Madhiiimiii 

... 5 

Ma 

Pa 

1 Sutha Panchamuin. 

14 




Pa 

2 Panchaimim. 

16 

PrathiRuddha Dhaivathain 

... 1 

Dha 

* 


16 

Suddha Dhaivathain 

... 2 

1 Dha 


*. 

17 

Prathi (^hathursmti Dhaivatbam 

. . . 3 

Dha 

.\i 1 

1 Pmthi Huddha Nishadam. 

18 

Oiiathursruti Dhaivathani ... 

... 4 

^ Dha 

Ni 1 

2 Suildha .Vishadain. 

19 

PrathishatHruti DliHivuthaiii 

... 6 

Dha 

Ni 

3 Pi-athikniHika Nishadam. 

20 

Shatsruti Dhaivathain 

... 6 

Dha 

Ni 

4, Kainika Niahivlam. 

21 

Suthanishatha Dhaivathain 

... 7 

Dha 

Ni : 

5 Piiithikakali Niahadam. 

22 




Ni 

0 Kakali Nishadam. 

23 

Suthashadjam 

... 

Sa 

Ni 

7 Suthashadja Nishadam. 

24 

Nathashadjam 

... 

Sa 

SA 

1 


We obtained this from M. Ry. Venkatasubbier Avergali Manager of a 
Zemindari, Maniyachi, through M. K. Ry. Mutthaya Baghavatar Avergal of 
Harikesavanallur. There are two otiier palmyra leaf records similar to this in Tanjore. 
The work called “ Melathikara lakshanam which gives lakshanasootra for over looo 
Ragas out of the 4624 Ragas of Brahma Melam may be found even to day in the 
Sarasvati Mahl of the Tanjore Palace. 




Namti «r Swinmi ui Srilli. 


When we note this Brahma Melam shown above we see that the ancient 
Tamil names have been changed in foreign languages. But the names of the Swarams 
correspond to the number of Alakus ol ancient times. The system of Vattapalai is to 
make ganam in conformity with the Swarams mentioned in Brahma Veena. This 
Vattapalai system seems to date from about a looo to 1500 years before the time of 
Ilankovadigal. 

The following is a quotation from the 41st to the 46th stanzas in Paripadal 
and its commentary by Parimelalagar. These stanzas are in praise of the deity 
commencing with the words ** '* set to music in Pun 

Gandharam by Maruthanallachuthanar and composed by Nappannanar. 

« G^ttjskju Qoiu^Gojit^i^iei 

jipd) «irflfar^Gojn(§ 
oPsiP ouMuOsgGiTOQNT(j^m 
GsudrfiAiS or^p^iud) oSsnioLi 
ai^iragcdbi ^gd) GaarnGmssr GojgbAju 
G^o 9 Goiu 0(ajir([(m ** 

(S*^) tSgtatiUmmuu QujQfiuLfisMiiQ^, msmmpgrfii 

m^mtu iLwr<^Lir0(A, oM^mwiuu ^garntriuu ujrtw«0suii/d mgSiumi QtgeSkjmii gfd 

•tgi 

9M^(ggeo QmwMumr QmatSIJgp mmrtBQ§i> ujp pi trpfi^mjbu QfigM^ggSImHu 

Ouj(t^ui^mur(gii, 

Those who get music out of the divine Brahma Veena, those 
who create music with their fingers out^of the kulal (flute), and those who enjoy the 
music of the Yal by producing the Palai from the Hi and the Kural, neither too loud 
nor too soft but in a middling degree, (GMr«f^=: sacrifice). 

Those who make the noise of the Murasu to be in complete combination with 
the thalam Of the music of the Kural in the Yal.” 

When we note the expression the ** divine Veena ’* and the fact that the 
Brahma Veena is called Kudra Veena in the work 'Melathikaralakshanam' we see that 
the modern Veena where we make ganam with 12 half Swarams is the Rudra Veena, 
and that making ganam in it by the 24 Alakus of Vattapalai, but with 2 Alakus less, is 
the Brahma Veena. We observed before that the Palai commencing from Hi in the 
Veena was Neythal Yal and that coma)encing from Kural is the Marutha Yal. Accord- 
ing to the above principle, it is said that one after the other sang the Chempalai where 
Kural was taken as Kural and the Kodipalai where Hi was taken as the Kural and 
delighted in such music. We also see that the strings vibrated in harmony with the 
human voice and the percussion instrument Murasu kept strict time in conjunction. 
When we observe that those who sang having Kural as Kural and those who sang 
having the same Kural as Hi sang them with a middling voice and revelled in it, it 
seems that this was sung exactly like the Aychiar-Kuravai found in pages 610-61 3 of this 
book. When one party sings the variations in the Swarams Sa, H’l Ga, Ma and Pa 
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the other party responded by singing variations in the Swarafns Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa and 
Ri. The idea is the other party began with Pa while this party began with Sa. This 
shows that the ancients were experts in the Kulal and the Thannumai (Thalam) and 
that they made ganam according to the Vattapalai system or Brahma Veena. 

We have pointed out in page 209 that in the * Chathurthandi Prakasika ’ of 
Venkatamahi he says that he has constructed the 72 Melakarthas. We find that the 
Suddha Ri and Chathur. Sruti Ri mentioned there are the modern names respectively 
for the Ri, Ga, Ma, Dha and Ni with 2, 4 and 6 Alakus. 

We have seen a copy of the book Vyasa Katakam (which appears to have 
been written prior to the above) in the hands of M. R. Ry. Sreenivasa Iyengar Avl., 
the Samasthana Vidwan of Ramnad. There also we find that Raga lakshanam with 
Grahaifyasa Amsam has been given for the Swarams Ri, Ga, Ma, Dha and Ni with 2, 

4 and 6 Alakus using the modern names of such Swarams.* The names have been so 
distinctly given as Kanakangi, Ratnangi, Ganamurti etc., and with other particulars 
that we are easily able to distinguish the numbers of the Ragas. 

But Venkatamahi has completely changed the 72 names and given them new 
names and claims that the 72 Melams were his handi-work. 

The Table in the next page will show that the name of each of the Melakartas 
has been changed and a good many of the Jannya Ragas have been given the place 
of Mother Ragas. 

The fact that the names of the 1 5th Kartha Ragam Mayamalavam, the 29th 
Kartha Ragam Dheerashankaraparanam and that of the 36th Kartha Ragam Jala Natai 
have not been changed presupposes the existence of a work with the 72 Melakartas 
long before his time. There is reason to believe that because these three Ragas have 
a world-wide reputation and because their Jannya Ragas have been so particularly ■ 
used in the Tamil country, he was not bold enough to change their names. 

We may think that the system of 72 Melakarthas with the nam^s Kanakangi 
and Ratnangi were really written by Vyasa. But it is not true* For if Vyasa had been 
the author of Vyasakatakam ”, Baratha in the 5th and Sarnga Dev in the 13th 
century would not have failed to make mention of it in their writings. Moreover if we 
notice their Ragas and their system the custom of giving names by the Kadapayathi 
Sangai method seems to have been unknown to them. 

We conclude, therefore, that the names of the 72 Melakarthas must have been 
written by a Vyasg who lived after Sarnga Dev and before Venkatamahi, t. e. between 
the 13th and the 16th centuries. There is reason to suppose these changes of names 
were effected after the advent of foreigners into this country* 

However, we note that some mother Ragas are found which have the Srutis 
of Vattapalai and more minute Srutis! This shows that foreigners who came into 
India changed the names of the Swarams and the Ragas completely after having learnt 
upthesystemofmusicofthe -Tamilcountry and wrote works to make it appear that 
they were original* They may be seen from the following Table. 

I 

K : : M 
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The ancient names of Ragas and the New Names 
given to them by Venkatamahi. 


No. 

Ancient NainoB. 

Names given by 
Venkatamahi. 

No. 

Ancient Names. 

Names given by 
Venkatamahi. 

1 

Kanakangi 

1 Kanahainbari 

37 

Haliigam 

Hoiigandani 

2 

Itatnangi 

1 Penatliutlii 

38 

Jalarnavam 

Jaganmoganam 

.3 

Gauaiiiurti 

1 China Haniavarali 

39 

Jalavarali 

Thali VanUi 

4 

Vanaspnti 

Panuinati 

40 

Navaneethnni 

Naboniuiii 

5 

Manavathi 

Manoranchiui 

41 

Bavani 

Kumbini 

6 

Thanaruhi 

Thanukcorti 

42 

Ragupirya 

Ravikirya 

.7 

Senavathi 

Seiiakirani 

43 

Kavainbotlii 

Kcervani 

8 

Anumathodi 

Jaiiathodi 

44 

Bavapirya 

Bavani 

0 

Thenuka 

Thoni pinna Shadjain 

45 

Subabancl 11 varal i 

Sivabanduvarali 

10 

Natakapiriya 

Nataparanaiii 

40 

iShatvitainai'kini 

Hthavarajamu 

11 

Kokila])irya 

Kokiliira()ain 

47 

8wamangi 

Hoiivcerain 

12 

Kupavati 

Kupavati 

48 

Tliivyamoni 

Jeovanthini 

13 

Kayakapiriya 

Koyaketcliatchi 

49 

Thavalainbari 

Tlia]>alangain 

14 

Vakulaparanaiii 

Vadi Vasanta bairavi 

60* 

Nania immyani 

Namadosi 

15 

Mayamalavagou la 

Maya iiialava gottla. 

51 

Kamavnvtani 

Kasiramakirya 

10 

Gliakravagain 

Thoya Veha Valiini 

52 ! Ilaiiiupirya 

Ihirnainanokari 

17 

Sooryakantliuni 

Sa])avati 

53 

Kamanapirya . 

Kainagakirya 

18 

Atakainbari 

Jay a suddha mdtavi 

54 

Visvambari 

VaiiiHavati 

19 

Jangarathvani I 

i Jangnra liralimari 

55 

Byamalangi 1 

Hama la 

20 

! Natabairavi | 

Nari I'eethi goula 

50 

Hhunmuga]>irya i 

Saiiuira 

21 

Keeravani | 

Kranavali 

67 

1 

Simyenira matliynmiiin ; 

Siunnttluithi 

22 

Karaharaj^irya 

Sriragam 

58 ; Hcinavati i 

Tliesi simkaravum 

23 

Kourimafiohari 

Kouri Velavali 

59 1 Tharriiavati i 

Thamavati 

24 

Varunapirya 

Veura Vasantam 

60, 

Ncetliimathi 

Nishatham 

26 

Mararai^jani 

Saravali 

01 j Kanthanioni 

Kundalam 

26 

SarukcBi 

Tharangiiii 

02 i 

Uisliabapirya Rothipirya 

27 

Sarasanglii 

Soiirascna 

03 1 

Latlmngi j 

Goothapirya 

28 

Arikambodi 

Harikathara goula 

04 

Va8a8j>ati 

Bousavati 

29 

Dheeratankaraparanam 

Dhi'eraBaiikaraparanaiii 

65 

Mechakalyani | 

Bantha kalyani 

30 

Naganandi 

Nagaparanam 

66 

Chithrainbari i 

Chathurangani 

31 

Yagapiriya 

Kalavali 

07 

SuBarithra Santhana manjari 

32 

Ragavarthani 

Raga 8uudainani 

08 

Jothisvaroopini • 

Jothiragam 

33 

Kangayabusani 

Gangatharangini 

69 

Thathuvarthani 

Thoutha panchamam 

34 

Vahatheoflvari 

Bokthasaya iiada 

70 1 

Nosikabushani j 

Nasamoiii 

85 

Soolini 

Sylatliesatchi 

71 ! 

Kosalam 

Kiisamikaram 

36 

Salanada 

Chala natta 

^*1 

Rosikainrya ^ 

Rnaamaiijari 
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Sarnga Dev who wrote about Srutis gave certain names for Swarams such as 
Kaisika Ni, Kakali Ni, Satharana Ga, Antara Ga> Sutha Sk, and Sutha Pa and fixed 
22 Srutis in the Sthayi. The same names have been used in Karnatic music for the 
12 Swarams of Ayapalai and the 24 Alakus according to the system of Vattapalai. 

In ancient times they seem to have been reckoned as having 2, 4 and 6 Alakus. 
This is quite in accordance with the Alaku Nilai of the Mathematical Table of the 
ancient Tamils known as 

So it appears that everybody can easjly name the Swarams and 
Srutis according to the number of their Alakus according to the system of the 
ancient Tamils, for example, we may place the number of the Alakus after the Swaram 
and say Ri with i Alaku, Ri with Alakus, Ri with li Alakus. Ri with 1} Alakus, 
Ri with 2 Alakus and Ri with 4 Alakus or place the number of Alakus before the 
Swaram and say 4 Alakus Ri, 4* Alakus Ri, 4^ Alakus Ri, 4} Alakus Ri or 5 Alakus 
Ri and so on. This will enable us to understand the Swarasthanams without any 
doubt. 

We are of opinion that it is important to find out the Ragas where the Swa- 
rams, Srutis and minuter Srutis of the ganam of South India occur. 

7. Examples showing the particular Srutis used in modern Ragas 
which follow the system of the ancient Tamils. 

We made a few remarks about the Swarams, Srutis and very minute Srutis 
used in Isai-Tamil, sweeter than nectar, in which the ancient Tamilians were so highly 
proficient We find that their excellence was quite in keeping with the efficiency they 
had attained in other sciences such as Anatomy, Physiology, Astronomy, Medicine and 
Philosophy. Music has also been developed in proportion as the inner meaning and 
calculations of other sciences had advanced. 

We see that the ancient Tamilians, th* Pandya sovereigns who ruled in South 
Madura and the scholars of the Tamil Sang^ims were efficient in Isai-Tamil, that they 
completely understood even the very minute Srutis used in music, and that they sang 
the praises of God in Pahs proportionate to the subtlety of those Srutis. We know 
that the several religious puns such as Thirugnanam, Thevaram and Thiruvachakam 
which are sung from the very ancient times and that several other religious puns 
anterior to that time are sung up to the present day in accordance with the rules of 
ancient I.sai-Tamil. >' ^ 

It is a fact that we are singing only t^e ancient ^»s't£nd Ragas according to 
the ancient methods and we are singing nothing new. BCiLwe have reached the stage 
where the names of these Puns and Ragas hive been completely changed by stran^rs, 
nay, the Tamilians are accused of ignorance of music I Such is the times t 

It is said that Narada gave the Suvadi treating about the minuteness of Ragas 
to Theagarajayar, who lived at Tiruvadi, as a groat devotee o' Rama, about 60 years 
ago. But ancient works on Isai-Tafnil speak of Narada as Val-asirian. Though we 
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see in his Keertanams the Srutis of the four Palais of the ancient Tamiliahsi as 
modern musicians have no idea how the ancient Puns were chantedi we had to quote a 
few of his Keertanams here for demonstration. The result of our researches on Puns 
as well as on Ragas and Srutis will be published later on. 

My opinions may appear very strange to many advocates of 22 Srutis who 
live in this age when there is a great doubt about Srutis. However* I have stated 
them hoping perhaps it might be of some use to unbiassed musicians who are close 
observers. 

1 have to state again and again that the ancients divided the octave into 12 
half Swarams by the principle of concordant and branch Swarams (Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma 
systems)* then divided them into 24 Alakus according to the system of Vattapalai and 
made their Ganam with 2 Alakus less. 

We arrived at the conclusion that there were 24 and not 22 Srutis in the 
octave by various experiments. We examined a number of Ragas both vocally and 
on the Veena with the help of M. R. Ry. Muthaya Baghavatar Avl* of Harikesava 
Nalluf and M. R. Ry. Vencatachallam Iyer, the Veena Vidwan of Tanjore Palace* 
noted down the minute Srutis used in them and roughly marked the 24 Srutis. Bm 
the former did not concur with my theory of 24 Srutis till he saw the ** Brahma 
Melam ” 2 years later. Even this work was doubted by the latter till he saw the 
<< Melathikara laksbanam constructed after the 24 Srutis system* found in the Saras- 
vati Mahal of the Tanjore Palace. However* the idea that there must be minuter 
Srutis than 24 was often worrying us. When we gave out the idea of 24 Srutis in 
the octave* many musicians raised their objections and made fun of the theory. 

In addition to this they fought tooth and nail about this theory in the 
Tanjore Sangeeta Vidhya Mahajana Sangam and tried to establish 22 and 53 Srutis in 
the octave. So we were unable to expect any help from that quarter. 

However* with the help of my talented daughter Srimati Maragathavalli 
Ammal who is no mean exponent of the Karnatic music and who has the distinction of 
having passed the Higher Local Examination of the Theory of Music of the Trinity 
College, London, we were able to examine the minuter Srutis of Karntic music for a 
considerable time. 

The Tables have been shown separately according to the system in use among 
the ancient Tamilians. Table 5 gives some of the Oesika Ragas and Hindustani Ragas 
which have different Swarams in Arohanam and Avarohanam. Tables i, 2* 3 and 4 
give some of the Marga Ragas which satisfy the rules of South Indian music. 

We have already noticed that the Tamilians were highly proficient in Isai- 
Tamil, that they were competent to use and discriminate between the minutest Srutis, 
and that the Ragas of the present day date from very ancient times though their 
names have been mutilated in many ways. 
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We see thaf dealers in grains and miscellaneous articles and ether merchants 
have been using uniform measures like one measure* | a measure, i of a meaaurei ^ of 
a measure and ^ of 2 l measure and weights like i palam, ^ a palam* i of a palam* i of 
a palam and of o palam, and many such devices so that there may be no difficulty in 
their dealings with* others, and such devices exist even at present. 

In the same manner in music also the different measurements such as Aya- 
palai, Vattapalai* Thirikoiiapalai and Chathurapalai have been used so that the Swarams 
which they use in any music might be easily classified. 

The term ' Palai' means ** that which is divided " and one of the sweet tastes 
of music". ^ This shows they had four divisions to suit the different sounds of the puns 
sung. 

' Of these, Ayapalai admits of ganam in the la Swarams of a Sthayi derived by 
the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma systems. 

Vattapalai consists of 24 Srutis with a Alakus for each of the la Swarams of 
the Sthayi, but the ganam is made with an Alaku less in each of the two concordant 
or branch Swarams like Vilari and Kaikilai. The other Swarams belong to Ayapalai. 

Thirikonapalai admits of ganam with half the Alakus of the concordant and 
branch Swarams of Vattapalai. The other Swarams are those of Ayapalai. 

Chathui'apalai admits of ganam with quarter Alaku Swarams of the Vattapalai 
series, in other words, it has very minute Srutis like i, li and i}. The other Swa- 
rama are those of Ayapalai. By this, we do not mean that all Swarams should lose 
their original position in the octave and sound with the minutest Srutis. But only the 
two Swarams which are Jeevaswarams in Arohanam and Avarohanam should admit 
minute Srutis with 1 AlakUi ^ Alaku, i Alaku and so on. 

The Tables 1, 2, 3 and 4 give the Ragas with Srutis according to the 4 Palais 
given above. They are easily understood. Of these 

the first Table gives the Ragas where the i a half Swarams of Ayapalai are used, 

the second Table gives those where the quarter Swarams of Vattapalai are also 
used, , 

the third gives those Ragas where the ^ Srutis of Thirikonapalai also occur 
along with other Swarams, 

the fourth gives those Ragas where the ^ Srutis of Chathurapalai are used 
along wish other Swarams. 

and the fifth contains the Ragas which contain Srutis mixed with Desilcam in 
Karnatic music and Hindustani music. 
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The Ragaa given in Table i are the onea most commonly in use in Kamatic 
music. These are sung in half Swarams only in Ayapalai by the ancient Tamilians. 
These occur with a, 4 or 6 Alakus in the 12 Rasis. They stand inking Jlelation of Vadi 
and Samvadi Swarams or concordant and branch Swarams to one another. 

We may notice that as a rule, Ri with 2 Alakus is followed by Dha with 2 
Alakus, Ri with 4 Alakus by DiiA with 4 , Ga with 4 Alakus by Ni with 4, and Ga with 
6 Alakus is followed by Ni with 6. 

The corresponding Arohana and Avarohana Swarams are found in the Table 
below. The Ragam should proceed strictly by the Swarams in Arohanam and 
Avarohanam and according to the Alakus given in the Table. This is Margam. We 
shall give in book II some of the rules relating to this. 

Table I showing the Ragas of Ayapalai. 


No. 


Kagams. 


Arohanam. 


I V 


Dhirasankaraparanam. 
Harikambothi ... 
Karakarappiriya 
Natapyravi 
Hanumathodi ... 
Mechakalyani .... 
MayamalaVam 
Sakravaham ... 
Pankala 

Kankayabhoosaiii 

Sayanattai 

Vanaspathi 

Kunthalavarali 

Jayantha Sri ... 

Karudathoni ... 

Salakapyravi ... 

Kokilathoni ... 

Kolakalam 

Sinthukannada 

Sinthumanthari 


srgmpdns... 

srgmpdns... 

srgmpdns... 

srgmpdns... 

srgmpdns... 

srgmpdns... 

srgmpdns... 

srgmpdns... 

srgmpnps... 

srgmpdns... 

s r g m p m p s ... 

srgmpdns... 

s ro p d n d s 

s gm d n s 

8. r g m p d n s ... 

s r m p d 8 

s r g m d n d s 

spmgmpdns 

s mg m r g m p s 

• r g m p s 



Avarohanam. 

... 

sndpmgrs 

... 

sndpmgrs 


s n d pm g r s 

... 

sndpmgrs 

... 

sndpmgrs 

... 

shdpmgrs 

•T 

sndpmgrs 

... 

sndpmgrs 

... 

snpmrgrs 

... 

sndpmgrs 

' ... 

sndnpmra 

... 

sndpmgrs 

... 

s n d p m s 

... 

sndmpmgs 

... 

s d p g r s 

mmm 

s n d pm g r s 


sndnpmgrs 


s n d pm g r 8 

• OS 

sndpmgrs 

• ss 

8 n d p g m d p m r 8 
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Table 11. Ragas of Vattapalai. 

This is the system of Ganam by which the ancient Tamilians divided each of 
the Rasis into 2 Alakus according to the Vattapalai system thus obtaining 24 Srutis in 
the octave and made Ganam with one Alaku less in two of the Rasis which are related 
as concordant or branch. 

We see here that some of the Swarnms of Ayapalai with even number of 
Alakus such as 2, 4 and 6 occur as Swarams with odd numbers of Alakus. .For 
example, Saveri and Bhavapriya have Ri, and Diia^ instead of Ri and Dha with 
2 Alakus. In the same manner Saveri has Ni-, and Ga-. in place of Ni« and Ga«. But in 
Bhavapriya Gai and N In are a little sharper. In Devagandhari Ga and Ni haves 
Alakus each but Ki and Dha have 4f Alakus Sahana has Gat and Nh. Kaikavasi has 
the sth Alaku of Ma and the 7th Alaku of Ni. Biakatai has Ma, and Ni,. We find 
that all the above have odd Srutis in the 24 Srutis of Vattapalai but have even 
Swarams according to those of Ayapalai. 

Devagandari has Ga and Ni with 6 Alakus very rarely. They may be found 
to have different Srutis while being sung. 'I'he Arohanams and Avarohanams of Ragas 
are given below. 


No. 

R AO A MS. 

Arouanam. 

Av A ROHAN AM. 

t 

Byakadai 

s g r g m p d p s 

sndpmgrs 

2 

Saveri 

s r m p d s 

s n d p m g r 5 

i 3 

Kaikavesi 

s r g m p d n s 

s n p m g r s 

j 

Sahana 

s r g m p m d n s 

snsdpmgamrs 

1 * 

Bhavapriya 

s r g m p d n s 

sndpmgrs 

1 ^ 

Devagandhari 

srinpds 

sndpmgrs 
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Table III. Ragas of Thirikonapalai. 

The Swarams in the above Table with an even number of Alakus such as 2, 

4 and 6 are those of Ayapalai. But we see some of those Swarams either with half an 

Alaku more or half an Alaku less, such as and 4-l=3i. The Ri and Dha of 

Sankarabharanam have 4^ Alakus each, while the other Swarams are Suddha. The 

Ga and Ni in Thodi have 34 Alakus each. The Ga and Ni of Thanyasi have 44. In 
the Natai Ragam (about whose Srutis there was such a discussion at the first meeting 
of the Tanjore Mahajana Sabha and at which no definite conclusion was arrived at) the 

Ri and N I have 64 Alakus. In Hamsadoni the Ga and Ni have 64 Alakus. In the 
same way the Table will show that Ma has 44 and Ri, Ga, Dha and Ni 64 Alakus each. 

The other Swarams are those of Ayapalai. 

This is used as Thirikonapalai by the ancient Tamilians. These Ragas have 
been in use from the ancient timos as seen from the Puns and Keertanams found in 
ancient Isai-Tamil. 


The Arohanams and Avarohanams of Ragas are given in the following Table. 

No. 

Ragams. 

Arohanam. 

Avarohanam. 

1 

Sankarabharanam . , . 

s r g m p d n s 

sndpmgrs 

2 

Thodi 

s» r g m d n s 

s n d in g r s 

2 

Thannyasi 

s g m p n s 

sndpmgrs 

4 

Dhenuka 

s r g m p d n s 

sndpmgrs 

B 

Nattai 

s r g m p d n s 

s n p m r s 

$ 

Bhouli 

s r g p d s ... 

s n d p g r s 

7 

Balahatnsa 

s r m p d s •*, 

sndpmrmgs 

8 

Apohi 

s r g m d s 

a d m g r s 

• 

Shanmukhapriya 

s r g m p d n a ... ... 

sndpmgrs 

10 

Kamavardhini 

s r g m p d n s 

sndpmgrs 


Nattaikurinji 

srgmndnpdn s... 

5 n d m g s 

12 

Sriranjeni 

a r g m d n s ... 

s n d m g r s 


Hamsadhoni 

s r g p n s ••• 

s n p g r s 

14 

Mohanam 

a r g p d a 

s d p g r s 
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Table IV. Ragas of Chathurapalai. 

When we examine the above Ragas we find that with the exception of ^ and 
{ Swarams the rest belong to Ayapalai. Ri and Dha have f or } Al^ku.added on to 
the 4 Alakus, and Ga and Ni have 3} and 4I Alakus. The other Swarams are the half 
Swarams of Ayapalai. 

But in Oevagandari the Ga and Ni have one Alakii less and so have only 5. 
This system of lessening an Alaku for Ga and Ni by the Vattapalai, and adding a ^ or 
j Alaku for the same by Chathurapalai adds a peculiar charm to theganam. Lessening 
an Alaku for Ga« and Ni« (Vattapaiai) and adding a i cr | Alaku for Ru and Dha* 
(Chathurapalai) according to the different systems is the cause of the sweetness of the 
Ragas. ' 

K we notice Devagandari and Arabi which generate from Dheerasankarabaranam 
and ^hich have the same Arohanam and Avarohanam (Sa Ri Ma Pa Oha Sa and Sa 
Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Ri Sa)i the Ri and Dha in Devagandari have 4 } Alakus each 
while the same occur in Arab! with 4 ^ Alakus. Againi Ga and Ni have one Alaku less 
or 5 according to Vattapalai in Devagandari but in Arabi Ga with 6 Alakus or Anthara 
Ga and Ni with 6 Alakus or Kakali Ni occur. 

So this system with one Alaku less than that of Ayapalai (which is Vattapalai) 
and i an Alaku less than that of Ayapalai (which is Thirikonapalai) and i Alaku more 
than that of Ayapalai (which is Thirikonapalai) has been in use from very ancient times. 

These sharp Swarams, we know, are played as Gamakams in the 12 frets of 
the Veena. I'he ancient 1'amilians have called Gamakam by the name Tadalamutham* 
or * the nectar of music ' or the most charming parts in a melody. There is reason to 
think that others applied the name Padalamutham to the Jeeva Swarams. 

For, in the above Tabic, Ri and Dha are sharper by ^ or } Alaku. It is these 
sharp Swarams that arc the very life of the particular Ragas. In the same manner 
the Ri Dha Ga Ni and Ma wMch arc made sharp in each of the Ragas from the Jeeva- 
swarams. 

We find from the Table that Ri and Dha in Saiikarabaranam ind Ga and Ni in 
Thodi arc mentioned as Jeevaswarams. There arc reasons why these particular 
Swarams should be Jeevaswarams. There is also a method for determining the Jeeva- 
swarams in each Ragam. They will be given in detail in Book 11. The Arohanams 
and Avarohanams of Ragas are given in the Table below. 


No. 

Ragams. 

Arohanam. ' 

Avarohanam. 


Madhimavathi 

s r m p n s ... ... ... 

s n p m r 8 


Nayaki 

s r m p d n d p s 

snsdpmrgrs 

S 

Dhevaganthari 

s r m p d s ... ... ... ... 

sndpmgrs 

4 

Arabi 

s r m p d s ... ... ... . . 

sndpmgrs 

B 

Poornachandrigai ... 

s r g m p d p s 

snpdpmgmrs 

4 

KakSnakuthukalam 

s r m d n g p s 

sndpmgrs 

7 

Sanjuriti 

d s r g m p d IV 

dpmgrsndp 


N avarasakannada . . . 

s g m p s 

s n d m g r 8 

9 

Nagaswarali ... 

s g m p d s 

s d p m g 8 

19 

Himangi 

s r g m p d n d s 

snpdmgrs 

11 

Kanada 

srgmpmdn s 

snpmndpmgmrs 
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Table V« Some Desika Ragas and Hindustani Ragas. 

We find from the above 1 able that Rngas have the 12 half Swaramsof Ayapali 
but the fixed rule is that a Swaram which has a particular number of Alakus in Aro- 
hanam should have the same in Avarohanam also. This is Margam. 

Sometimes a Swaram or two mdy be omitted or their order changed ei^lx^^ in 
Arohanam or Avarohanam. But the number of Alakus should never be changed. 

For examplci a Ri with 4 Alaku should never be changed either in Arohanam 
or Avarohanam into one with 2 or 6 Alakus. The same rule applies to Ga Ma Dha 
and Ni. If they so occur, they infringe one of the fixed rules of South Indian music or 
Margam. This infringement of rules is called Desikam. No 'doubt these Desika 
Ragas are very pleasant as the mixture of sweetmeats like Boondhi and Ladu with 
salted mango or salted lemon which add flavour to the sweetness. But th^ls can never 
be C9m pared to the Ganam made strictly in accordance with the rules of Karnatic 
Music, which independently by itself has the power of charming even elephants and 
inducing cobras to spread their hood and dance. So we have not dealt with Desikam 
to any extent. 1 think what 1 have already given about Desikam in the first part is 
enough. The following Table gives the Arohanam and Avarohanam of Desika Ragas. 

We notice in Table IV that in the system of Cbathurapalai, in the Ragam , 
Kanada, Ga and Ni had 4} Alakus each. When the same Ragam is sung as Hindustani, 
the Ni and Ga have 5 Alakus sometimes and even 4 Alakus at other times, while the 
other Swarams resemble those of th^ Karnatic Kanada. I am not able' tOvgive more 
examples of Hindustani Ragas as I am not well acquainted with them. 

Again, if we notice Hindustani Ragas, we find that each of the Swarams in 
particular Ragas occurs continuously with one or more Swarams, indicating the 
Swarams pertaining to that Ragam and thus makes the Sancharam in Arohanam and 
Avarohanam. It is the custom to indicate the top Swarams while making Sancharam 
in the lower Swarams in Arohanam and vice versa. These are mostly the 12 half 
Swarams of Ayapalai. A few of the 24 Srutis of Vattapalai also rarely occur as in 
Hindustani Kanada. Those who are well acquainted with Hindustani music should 
inquire into this and give us the result of their observations. 


Na 

Ragams. 

Arohanam. 

Avarohanam. 

1 

Sarnga 

s r g m p d n s 

sndpmrgmrs 

t 

Piyake 

s g m p d h s 

sndpmgrs 

8 

Dhesikakalyani 

s r g m p d n s , 

sndpmgrs 

4 

Kabi 

s r g in p n s 

sdnpmrgmrs 

8 

Bairavi 

s r g m' p d n s 

|sndpmgrs 

8 

Ananthabairavi 

s g r g m p d p s.n s... 

sndpmgrs 

7 

Kambothi 

s r g m p d s 

sndpmgrs 

8 

Adana 

s r m p nee s 

s n da pdndpmgrs 

9 

Muhari 

s r m p d s ... 

sndpmgrs 



> ^ ^ ^ 
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If the Kagas could be arranged, as shown in the above tables, under Ayapalai, 
Vattapalai, Thirikonapalai and Chathurapalai with their respective Swarains in Aro- 
ganam and Avaroganam. there could never arise any doubt in the future as regards 
Swarams and minute Srutis. It will also be of help to the students of music of the 
present da}'. 

With the exception of the 12 half Swarams of Ayapalai, the other minute 
Srutis should be played according to their respective pitch as gamakams by pulling 
the strings of the Veena. When Swarams are played as gamakams they are as sweet 
as the re-production of the human voice. It will not be possible to play them as 
separate notes by means of frets. 

We must understand, then, that permanent frets should be had on the Yal 
only for the half Swarams of Ayapalai while the rest of the Srutis should be played as 
gamakams. 

8 . Calculations to determine the position of Swarams in the Yal. 

We see clearly that the Yal and the Kulal were the most important of the 
instruments long used by the ancient Tamils. We know from experience that these 
.two instruments are capable of reproducing even the minutest Swarams. 

Here, instead of saying what the miriuter Srutis were, they seem to have 
employed the terms Vattapalai, Thirikonapalai and Chathurapalai. When this system 
fell into disuse, it became impossible to bring Ragas under their respective palais 
until recent times when they were classified under the 72 Melakartas. 

Though Ragas have been classified under the 72 Melakartas they are not 
correct as there are minute differences like i, 4 , | and i Alakus, as may be seen from 
the Table. For example, we use ArabiVith 44 Alakus in Deerasankaraparanam which 
should have Ri with 4 Alakus, and we sing also Sankaraparanam and Amsadoni with 
44 Alakus and Devagaiidari with 4} Alakus. We have to be thankful that so much at 
least has been done where everything was dark. 

We have observed before that the Yal has been so constructed as to satisfy 
the measurements of the human body, the tatvas of man and the calculations of the 
human breath. Just as the height of a man when seated is 4 spans, the Swarasthanams 
of a Yal from the Meru to the Mettu should also be 4 spans of the player. If not, the 
different beauties of the sound of the Yal could never be brought out. We think it, 
therefore, necessary to give, in a way, the measurements of the Swarams and the 
minute Srutis of the Yal. 

As we have already made mention of ivory or bamboo frets for determining 
the sounds of the minute Srutis on page 764 it is enough if we give the measure- 
ments here for the Sthanamsof the frets and calculations to test. their accuracy in a 
Yal 32 inches long. 

We also give here the measurements of the Dwavimtati Srutis of Sarnga Dev, 
the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram^ for comparison showing where the 22 Srutis of 
the Madhya Sthayi (16 ipchea long) occur, proving at the same time their incompatibility 
with the ganam of the ancient Tamils. 

-■■■■ ^ - — - — - — ...tifc 
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We observed before on pages 757-758 in the Table of calculations for the 24 
Srutis of Vattapalai how the length of wire for each Sruti is obtained by multiplying 
the decimal fractions in column 8 by 32 inches. 

These calculations are based on the following facts:— (i) that if i be the 
length of wire where Athara Sa soundsi the Tara Sa sounds in half the length, (2) if 
Athara Sa be 1 in sound, Tara Sa should be double that, (3) the length of the wire and 
the pitch of the respective sounds vary in an inverse ratio, (4) the principle of 
proceeding upwards by Geometrical Progression does not admit of any possible sound 
between notes and (5) wherever the sounds may be they are all of the same 
proportionate measurement that the series does not present Any diflkulty while change 
of graham is made. 

We have to note something here. If 4 spans be equal to 31 inches only, then 
the deehnal fractions in col* 8 should be multiplied by 31 and the measurements for 
Swarams calculated. On the other hand, if 4 spans are equal to 33. 34, 35 or 36 inches 
the fractions in col 8. should be multiplied by these figures so as to suit the different 
measurements. The centimetre should be used where each inch is divided into 100 
equal parts. 

What we mean when we say that the measurements in the Yal should be in 
proportion to the length of fingers is that growing youths should add i or ^ of an inch 
while grown up adults should reduce by such lengths as the case may arise. For 
example, if a player whose 4 spans are 32^ inches be under 25 years of age, the 33^ 
inches may be reckoned 3533, and if such a person be over 25 years, the 3 3i inches 
may be reckoned as 33, and the measurements marked accordingly on the Veena. 

We all know that if the total length of the wire be 33 inches, the Madhya Sa 
sounds in the 16 inches or half the length of the whole wire. So the 12 Swara- • 
sthanams are marked in this 16 inch wire. Over and above this, the 24 Srutis of the 
Sthayi and the Vir and minuter Srutis are marked inside. Measurements and 
names are given for the 13 half Swarams and the 24 quarter Swarams. Details about 
the other minute Srutis may be found in the Table which commences on page 768. 

If the Swarasthanams are to be marked in a Yal on this principle, the length 
of the wire in a Yal from the Meru to the Mettu should be 32 inches. Wherever the 
wire falls in the Meru and the Mettu the measurement ;ihould be very minutely taken 
or else it may sound ^ or tV of a Swaram sharper. 

To give an instance, it is within our experience that wooden articles expand 
in moisture and contract when dried. It is customary to have an interval of a quarter 
or three-eighths of an inch between the brass plate and the string to enable it to sound 
sweet when the top plank of the Yal expands in cold weather. At such times there is 
a diminution of an interval of or ^ of an inch. So the total length of the wire 
diminishes and the Swarams are slightly sharper. 

During the hot season, when the top plank of the Veena contracts, the 
intervals become enlarged and the Swarams become slightly flatter. This necessitates 
some adjustment during the different weathers. This truth is well known to all 
playera on the Veena. This is why we have to be very particular and minute in the 
measurement of the wire. 
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New, to proceed to fix the frets on the Yal, the Swarasthanams should first 
be made level by wax. 'I'hen the measurement given in the book should be marked in 
a long* strip of paper 1 6 inches long, and this paper should be placed parallel quite 
close'^torthc top part and the different Swarasthanams should be minutely marked in 
the Yal, where the wax is level and the frets placed on the Swarasthanam. The 
measurement in the paper as well as the measurement of the frets on the Yal should 
be constantly checked in order to ensure accuracy. 

Though placing of frets is not a difficult task to those who possess a 
musical ear, it will take some time to arrive at the accurate Swarasthanams by compar- 
ing them with the Swarams that occur in various ragams. tiven theui there may be 
a slight inaccuracy in the swarams. Hut if one proceeds by the method given above 
the whole process can be accurately finished within an hour's time. Not that we cry 
down the process of fixing the Swarasthanams by the ancient Sa Pa principle of the 
Tamilians indicated by the lines ** (ggw gitfi adrfi(g ^usQsil^th 

which is possible to a man with an ear for music. But wc are surely against doing 
this by the rough measurement of } for Sa-Pa and } for Sa-Ma with their respective 
number of vibrations. There are those, in the modern day, who advocate this principle. 

But we know that multiples of f never finish an octave. 

Our method is chiefly given to show that there is a very minute and accurate 
process by which even the minutest Srutis can be accurately arrived at. Hence these 
calculations and these Tables. 

Just as invertebrate animals are weak, sciences and arts without accurate 
measurements are also weak. If the rules of art arrived at by long experience are 
not jotted down according to the comnfon rules and measurements they will not last. 

Just because the ancient Tamils who were experts in music failed to record the 
measurements expecting that their generations will also be equally clever, Pythagoras 
had to give roughly his theory of Sa-Pa | and Sa-Ma 2500 years ago and the author 
of Parijatam his theory that Pa sounds in ^ and Ma in ^ of the total length of string 
about 250 years ago. 

Perhaps they failed to give the measurements because they had stated clearly 
how the 12 Swarams of a Rasi arranged themselves on the principles of Inai or Sa-Pa 
in a Rasi chakaram as sevens, how the same Swarams arranged themselves as fifths 
by the Sa-Ma principle proceeding leftwards. When such was the case ^nd when it 
was brought into practical use also in the Veena they thought perhaps the measure* 
ments would never he open to doubt. 

Though detailed measurements are not stated in works on music yet the 
author of Sangeeta Ratnakar writes as if he perfectly understood the system of deter- 
mining Swarams and of tuning instruments. His calculations for the Stbayi and for 
the Srutift and his principle of change of ghtham are in perfect accord with the system 
of the ancient Tamila. But the only difference is that the ancient Tamils divided the 
Sthayi into 24 Alakus and made ganam in thmn vritb an Alakus less in each of the 
Swarams which were in the relation of Inai and Kilai. 

— : ■ -....A 
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The Tamils have very clearly stated the four primary puns in Vattapalaii 
namely, Marutham. Kurinji,'Neytbal and Palai, the i6 puns derived from each of the 
four Jatis Ahanilai/ Puranilai, Arugial and Perugia], how they are affected by the 
change of graham and the Svvarams whers the Alakus should be lessened. As 22 
Alakus are mentioned there, Bharata and Sarnga Dev fell into the error of saying that 
there were 22 Srutis in the Octave. 

When once this doubtful theory was placed before the world, musicians like 
the author of Parijatam and Venkatamahi wrote works to remove the doubt. Any- 
how the .theory of Sarnga Dev confounded every one. Later writers adopted the 
number 32, gave names and Ragalakshanam in accordance with the Alakus of Swarams 
and thus filled their writings with conflicting ideas. 

We know from experience that not a single Kagam could be sung according to 
the Ragalakshanam given by him and according to the system of Dwavimsati Srutis. 

We can assure our readers that all the Ragas sung at the modern day are the 
Puns used in Isai Tamil by the ancient Tamils and none else. Only later writers gave 
different names to these Puns as well as the Swarams and perpetuated them by 
writing books on them. 

The minute Srutis in these puns are sung even at the present day. We see 
that the ancient puns with minute Srutis were sung in the services of temples owing 
to their devotional nature, and those who sung them were rewarded with gifts of 
lands, houses and regular salary. We must understand that the puns used in poems 
of praise like Thevaram, Thiruvachagam and Thirumarei were according to the 
ancient system. 

The Ragam and I'halam for these puns are very cleverly arranged to suit the 
ideas expressed by them If one sings them strictly according to the rules, one who 
hears them will certainly be entranced and shed tears of joy. As this ancient system 
is arranged according to Thalam and the leicers of the Swarams, many gave it up 
owing to its difficulty. Just as a child which cannot walk when it attempts to stand 
and take a few steps forward has a fall because it could not balance itself, so also an 
attempt at ancient music made the moderners to stumble. 

The best of experts to day hold that the Puns and the Padams sung so as to 
bring out the structure of Ragas and in conformity with the Thalam are very charm- 
ing. Some of such Puns and Padams are practised by them and sung so that the 
hearers are melted to tears. As these Puns are difficult to sing the system of singing 
Puns has now been changed and they are sung in quick time. Some of these Puns 
are sung to English and Parsi tunes and consequently their structure and ideas are 
completely changed. 

9. The names of Tamil Puns found in Thevaram and Thiruvachakam 
and the names of the modern Ragas which stand for them. 

Though the Puns contained in Thevaram, Thiruvachakam and Thirumarei 
were written by great sages who lived between the 4th and the loth centuries and 
used up to the present time it appears that even prior to that period many devotional 
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Puns had been written by great men from the time of the first :sangam in ancient 
South Madura and they have been called by the collective name of * Thevarathiratu', 

It has been a custom from very ancient times for 1 amil Vidwans to sing a 
few compositions when they appeared in the presence of Kings and God. The holy 
actions of the deity when represented as musical poems appeal more to the heart and 
give more pleasure than when merely recited in prose. Puns which melt the heart 
make the singer as well as the hearer to be in complete unison with God. 

Those who are unable to appreciate the beautiful and the lofty ideas of 
ancient puns and bring them into practical use, sing them in easy varnamettus. This 
practice is of recent origin. 

Many of our readers might have personally known M. R. Ry. Maha Vaidya- 
natha Iyer Avl., of musical fame, well known in South India for his life of devotion 
and his elder brother M. R. Ry. Ramasami Iyer Avl., the author of Keertanams from 
Periya Puranam. They might have also heard their music. 1 ‘hese two brothers paid 
a visit to Sri Subrahmania Desikar, the Matathipathi of Kallidakurichi in I'innevelly. 
The Matathipathi took a fancy to Maha Vydianatha Iyer, kept him with h.m for a long 
period and had the Thevaram and Thiruvachagam sung in the temple of Nellaiappar 
in the ancient Puna known to Sri Sal ivatees vara Othuvar, Sri Thandavaraya Tham- 
biran, Sri Shunmugam Pillai, the Puraneekar and others. He then asked Maha 
Vydianatha Iyer to repeat them before him and enjoyed their divine music. 

In the Peria Puranam which he possessed then, and which is now in thj5 
custody of his younger brother Appasami Iyer AvJ„ of Vyacheri, the modern names 
for the ancient Ragas and their thalam arc given. We are giving the list below as it 
may be of use to us. 

Though the ancient Puns exist even now without any change in the system 
of their singing, it is clearly seen that their old names have been changed and they 
appear with foreign names. Though the resemblance between the old and new names 
is seen in some cases, some of the Ragas have had their old names completely changed. 
We may also see that some of the names of the ancient Kagat are found in four or five 
of the modem ones. 

As they have been in existence from very old times it i^ but natural that 
some of the good Ragas might have become obsolete while others have taken their 
places. I’hc Puns in the period of Thevarams seem to have been fewer than those at 
the time of the sage Pingala. Can there be a comparison in numbers between the 
12000 ancient Isais of the first sangam and 103 puns of the last sangam ? In the same 
manner even the few Ragas used in I'hevaram appear to h^ve entirely disappeared 
now with their names changed. 

In the Table of Ragas given below may be found the Pathigas of Thevarams, 
the places from whicli they originated, the ancient names of Puns, their modern names, 
their Thalam and their opening lines. We think this might be of use to the Tamils 
who sing Thevara Puns. 
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new mettos. We have a mind to publish separately the result of our researches into the system of the Ancient 
Puns. However, we hope that this is enough to satisfy those who are experts in the chanting of Puns. 
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xo. Some points of resemblance between the Swarams of 
South Indian Music and the notes of Equal 
Temperament of the westerners. 

From the following figure one may understand clearly how the 12 Swarams 
of A3rapalai in a Sthayi are distributed in western instruments. 



Standard | Se 
string 


jAghanllti 
I raaniiham 


manitham | 


AnifiM) 

minitham 


I Pmigiiil j Aglumitai 
imariitliam jmaruthafn 


Here we see that six black keys appear at the top with the lettera Kii Ga, Ma, 
Dha> Ni.'Ri and the figures ii 3 > ^ ><>• >• 

I 

Below the black keys we see eight white keys indicated by the letters Sa, Ri, 
Ga,Ma,Pa,Oha, Ni,SAand C D E F G a B C and with the figures ta. a, 4. Si 7 i 9 . •« 
and 13 to shew the Swarasthanams. These white keys stand far tbe 7 Swarams ef 
a Sthayi from Sa ts Pa. 
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Here while we take Sa to be the commencing string, the Sa where the 
Madhya Sthayi ends becomes the 12th Swaram from Ri. The order of the '12 
Swarams from Ri„ to Sa,, is the serial order 1,2, 3, 4 etc. The Swarams of the 
bottom row are arranged according to the system of concordance. 

The seven Swarams of this series when sounded in order we call Dheera- 
shankaraparanam. The ancient Tamils have been calling this by the nanie of 
Chempalai Pun. According to their system, the concordant series as well as the 
discordant series indicated by the figures f , 3, 6, 8 and 10 are separately shown. * 

When the Sa or the first white key becomes the ending Swaram of the 
Mandara Sthayi he calls it or commencing string. Because the Sa occurs 

as the ^mmencing and the ending Swaram of a Sthayi, he calls the Ri of the second 
Rasi (out of the 1 2 Swarams obtained by the Kural-Ili or Sa-Pa principle from the ^ 
commencing string) the Second string, the Kaikilai of the fourth Rasi, the fourth string 
or the Natpu string, the Oolai or the Ma of the fifth Rasi the fifth or the Kilai string 
and the Hi (Pa) of the seventh Rasi the seventh or the Inai string. Of these the 
Swaram j that occur in Rasis 1. 3, 6, 8 and 10 have been set aside as discordant or 
Pagai Swarams. 

The sthanams above the Panchamam have also been divided on the same 
principle into Second, Natpu and Kilai Swarams and used in Ragas. These are 
clearly proved by the stanzas quoted below and their commentaries. As they have 
been dealt with already we have only slightly touched them here. 

We see clearly how the ancient Tamils received the Yal with reverence and 
Sat down to play on it, how they ran their fingers through the concordant strings 
avoiding all the discordant Swarams and how they were particular in the choice of the 
Yal knowing the defects of the various kinds of wood. ,We also see clearly that they 
understood exactly what the 14 Swarams of the Mandara Sthayi were when Madhya 
Sthayi extended from Oolai to Kaikilai, that they understood the relation of strings 
appearing leftwards on the principle of Oolai in Tharam and Rural in Oolai> that they 
paid great attention to the relation of strings as Inai, Kil^i, Pagai or Natpu and then 
produced the four primary Puns and the four Jatis derived from each of them. 

It appears that the Bass, Tenor, Alto and Treble of the westerners correspond 
to the Aganilai, Puranilai, Arugial and Mel Aganilai of the four Jatis respectively. 

Besides this, the same Ragam may be sounded, say Sankaraparanam, 
commencing from any of the Key's so long as the order of the semitones of the scale is 
maintained. This is the arrangement of the Swarams, with equal intervals or equal 
semitones. This is called the system of Kqual Temperament. 

The westerners held for a long thne that the Swarams obtained by multiplying 
I by I and } by } were the result of the Just 'lemperment or the series of the Natural 
scale. But they found it was very inadequate for purposes of harmony and modulatmn. 
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Experts who realised this djfliculty when they proceeded to arrange the 
series of 12 Swnrams on the Sa-Pa principle, slightly flattened their filths and thus 
arranged the series with equal intervals. So this system of F 2 qual Temperament was 
derided by many who are ignorant of the excellence of this system and they are speak- 
ing against it even to day. If calculation for it had been given by Geometrical 
Progression no body would have objected to the system. If they could only realise 
that this system was in use among the ancient Tamils with excellent rules, they will 
at once understand that the modern Puns sung by the 'I’amils of South India and the 
Swarams and Srutis used in them are very minute, that they have the hall mark of 
advancement and that they are in use even now. More minute details about them 
may be found in the second book. 

The Puns or the Ragas where the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai occur as shown 
in the above figure may be played without any doubt on the Piano or the Harmonium 
or any other similar western instrument. They are played on them even now. Ragas 
of Ayapalai will never lose their charm by being played on them. These very 
Ragas were played by Mathavi on the Sakota Yal in three Sthayis and in the 14 
Swarams* 'I'his is nothing new, but what has been in use for many thousands of years 
in South Madura during the period of the first Sangam. We may do well to consider 
the following quotations from Silapp.idikaram written by Ilankovadigal. 

Silsppdikaram Venirksthei P« 200 

23-26. ojir^csift sucnuj 

uofiiir 3/110 ufTi^wrcdbr miimS 

Gujirdruirs&r ukuAccito 

nssruiT mi 

atm «cnrcNr^r0iu Qmtmm swiisr luirmifii 

mmnSdo mtfABd unumBd Qjgru.iiiOmm 

Qmms, 

S)^ar^ Sks^^" f^(g0O»iA 

0ni uttmiw. 

fi)gu0j0u. JimpjpMk lurUm (t^t urtS (y^Jliutr ; 0A0t^m*>mr 

MMuu«ii. ar<u(3.«w. 

iMAnpiMk, iamuirjfut crivSnir 1 

Cpifiwrn/:-— Mathavi, using courteous words, placed herself in the posture of 
Pathuraasanam, (placing the feet transversely on the two thighs and turning the soles 
up that they may be seen) one of the nine kinds of posture, ioak the Yal in her hands 
in which the Kovais could be reproduced wHbaut any confusion, sang first in a 
delicious manner vocally, pleased every one, and then began her instrumenUl music. 

Here means ‘posture’. In tho art of pointing are many diflerent postures 
such as standing, sitting, lying down, and moving. Of these the sitting posture may 
be with :motion or without motion.. Uoder ^he former heading come the postures of 
the elephant, the car, the horse Midthecet. Those without motioit aiw of phincb. 
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They are, ^Utf.a9(gsms, #i^L.iA, j/ujQfisih, 0 tMLfL.i, 

mi, If you ask what these are* their description is given in the following 

stanzas from Perungkathei. 

** usidps ippsiil Guj(tuu( 9 l 

u9(i$«€8)a aihqt. u)uj(y>SfQ aeufifisoi 
^aiPuqu ineiat^co Gioa uir^ 
dporijui^ GeunsBrufii idit^s 
/ fiPfUr ei^^eon &9(Qi€B>s Giueiru 

erm(yMirs£oirgpni, 

K uohr^dr iSoforiT dpar^ 

G^o&rGmaju urrLlio. 02 ) aPjrda GloujibiS^Sj^ 

G(uno»r€i986BT Giuiro^ujiT aohrBBd^oj 
uisoiufi fiaimuiT^ ^ndr ^fis Ganabru 
uiTODQj Gairis^ /unrmA Gatu fi 

cr«ruGug4iaco^(i/tl .K^^gBrancuirgpf aOsir^s, gfesfi tgiri^s jr^irir ^iiaS(gumu ^(A'jQ^ot 
mmtiumpuwfi Qpirmtmmatump 9L.patxk ^^pmp : aiarte? 

Comment : — The author of the Nataka has held these to be filty, speaking 
widely* but brought them under 9 for the sake of brevity. 

This is explained by the following stanza 

4 ^^LiuiT ODiuihu^lp qcuGfiua 

GsnfiA GaircteL.€Br GinrsBrurTdr 

upnow 9 € 9 rj>, 9^09^ O^trMsStujfi jffigiridff 
iitera/fl»L.(u (ujroD^i ao«u51ar turniGu dl^v^aMk itffusttRskmuMjrJo Jtliurpmwiu 

€rfllir(ymtars^(gi^ nrPppM cr«BrSnr? 

GOT^iT(ip« GairAi? aiu^^a 
Gsur^cu ^S\u Gj^apipdpih 

€rm(^gwsaSm, 

Comment i^She got the Yal— unshakcable ip its nature— in her hands and sat 
down in the posture of Pathuinasanam. As she had no husband of her own, she 
imagined herself as if she was seated in front of one whom she worshipped in her heart 
and desired to play the Yal. 

How she played the Yal is indicated in the following stanza 
(ug0 mur9d^.(SpmjDmm, 

ad)o9cB># uH-ik€B>^ adiGcu^ mtnlio. 
ttjd)cAuio /lUJsrfdPs uosu^yi 

G^ilj€U 0 oseSrp Mbuja^p 

GinoiGup Ckioorib^ QiaGfuirG dj^qoinl^ 

0^mmiSA QMiiiS iSuomI? 
is4}o9iu o9auj imruG^ •L.Ooa *' 

flF««iik.4levotion. 
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SUappadikaram Venirkathei P. ao^. 

Qjcuianau u^naa* QafnlGL.n(E 
nSuicna iBiTd>ci 9 jrcBr LUTL-ftB " 

jD-ir. m/»tsmsmNuu u^fmmiufss §^t^sms mirA ^gmarm Mumf 

m/g0^f!fi9SQiutks, ujfwmsdmgaiuri^ Qu^tSgA ^gOwA^tW SM^^A; crtklnr ? 

Comment : — She used the four lingers of the right hand excluding the thumb 
on the Yal and touched the screw pin of the Yal with the four fingers on the left. 

The description of ugwmm is given in the following stun/a. 
sTOMurr «i9aQ2i uSsbi^u 

Qu 0 «i 90 <u u^aoaa ojit ^ li) " 

Qpmarff ^^^gmHQujmu^fggnl A./9^i. 

is the plectrum. It is implied in the word ^ai 8 given before. 
SUappadikaram Venirkathei P. aoi. 

29*30 GaiLuoDC ojrrrrijGu iu^itGqi AuL-ia 

Gahausos fi9ff^ciP ujg9aj9” 

QgAum* ^Sdlt0\ sL.u.Qtamggi trmQgg/ih Q^ihums 

^UL/ u»g0fimg »(i^fiz:z^iisgiSms00A, mgumum 9 ^flmk^A, £)«# 

umm(ug0uj‘4^ttgtMS€tBm9ii9fi^ uQfiWJ^wmdOsgms, 

Coinfncnt:—0( these four, means playing without taste; is 

playing loud; \s playing so as to make the string vibrate and means 

merging of one’s music by the music of the sixth string or string of discordance. 

I'iiis is also corroborated by the following quotation from Panchabaratheeam. 

gidrcsPosa <u|^iu tt9oaa^^d)Gaio u68>aii 
GanarBSTiAff^ 0mvS G®di« a96O#^^G0 9r^fi ujairuGu 
lASBraoPoi cfcoasu- airm AuL- iait^ 

askfiOl^ad) w0ftQ€im arrLli9.®Gff.*’ 

^gg uiifaiik. 

Besides this-Uie following stanzas also explain the four kinds of defects in 

playing. 

*< G«uiu«D* Oiuitrus uetoo® dciTim 
a9<iruiJl 0(ue<»« Oiucbu^il qwAil." 

*< 4 yhj 0 u«su udeu ^a9pil 
" «i^A0<uai6 uQoi ^^uMsr 
gfg djanri^ tSanvOiu," 

**cu- Qtfifirus ^#ii 4 P 

aaii«ag4n •mm lAjpibMaMLi ucOm.'* 

«ar ««.^90 <SP^‘ ; •mmr? 
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The four kinds of defects may be due to choice of bad wood or material for 
the construction of the Yal. 

The following stanza shows how the choice of wood should be made thus 
avoiding the defects in playing. 

Gcu^ csPcuiouj 

uaMcu iFjpp o9i9:fiS|pji G-^iuioau uiT]^u^G4ia 
dmfiOeo GauMjfloa luiriruGunG &.L. lo^ire^iRipip^ 

GffiPGwrfT LMdbra oaPpmuji 

S)M#fe'fuuuilL. urns mjtuL{ airm^ Lfsiriaw is(gt3 ^ffmsssmL.u 

Silappadiliaram Venirkathei P. aoa. 

31*32 ** iSoD^ujrr latrij eifdnjfi Cairoesuoniu 

iL|CB>(p(ip^]p oDaii^asr itSiUQMTiuA 

(S^) uNurair jg)u ufi^/bdmirmituirOiu •.mfp mmmOhm 

mam miLt^Oiums, 

The Swarams of the Sakota Yal, with its 14 Kovais of doubtless existence, 
were arranged on the principle of Oolai-Kural and Kaikilai-Tharam. 

0 r<v 0trii 

*' <}i-n(irilk qilOi-ncvD 

Ou>a04i ^ad)^ir«9 giti-0i_sar^«-aff(§t5ciP 
aiuauffdroft Ot-trsbaMo a^eniPtMil 

<B«44ftn O^sciriMh iSpCiM.” 

&‘0A iSjcuu^rBiu a.mit 0 #mnui«Mi 0 av ^rgturfhu amfit.ijurta> ^0^. tSfmmi 

mL.t^Qiumm» 

Cwnmunt ; — As he says that out of the Seven Swarams what is first obtained 
is Tharam, Oolai which just appears in Tharam becomes Rural, and when Kaikilar 
becomes Tharam Kodipalai is just formed. 

Silappadikaram Venirkathei P. aoa. 

88*84 ^ SfimShti ucs>«ail QuciriPa aitdr A 

cbPodomotit ^fPiFfeo Gajai^ Gasi^*’ 

ffim Mr ummm mdOumjpi Omwianuud.^ mirmOgfiih ia 8 Mr.g)f«irO airik^; creirWT 

Comm€nt :--^Oi the four strings Inai; Kilai, Pagai and Natpu. Inai is the second 
string. Because it is said, 

*<^8»nGttJC5ru uG«i 8^ Qiafi;| 
ibhwiiu^ GjurfBra locfro^iar Geudru” 

Mr-^e jr afi&H ; mm9m? 

The Kiiai string is the fifth. For it is said, 

JlsrGmfimj uGoi Veirijdi 
0 oGco iiSiMai a9eir# 
oo«AJte Gaiwreniaii Oioebu " 

urns 


a. 
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The Pagai strings are the third and the sixth. For he says, 
fSorp asuM^p Mffii 

OodroOup f ALL. tnir ** 

um^uwdlgfi gu.i^ •rwr 

®-ir. §lM9irms0ftk gm^Lfmr^m (g^ SUmnuu Quir(gi^ OuwdOOiums. 

The words u.ia and um mean the same. 

TheNatpu string is the fourth. Of these four strings only the concordant 
ones should be taken. 

Silappadikaram Venirkathei P. aoa. 

35 ^dosr dofPojfrtuii Goilu-wroir " 

gM. miw900wQmrms, 

Commeni :~^She played the Kurai first and then continued with Hi as Kural. 
Next he proceeds to give the results of the leftward progression in Vattapalai. 

g)«fl iMclLiuuir%» sk^jprBm(gk. 

Gcusoha 

aGou oeP%wTMfr lUSoM — Gasi^co>L.ujiTaj 
GourrdiO «$cfT#Gio Go>pL.ONii 
Gas^ pS(Siro>s Cdrn’* 

m^mj^gmiirOiu Omttg,uug%a S/bm (gg§tufiu£g Qmmjnm; 

^g^Sjbuirfii^iM prg^fiQwtmgnk BhgujgdB^, /urg^fKJMSgkp pg 

MM QuQmtpu. At A ^gtotiuu uOtftwuuirSMtuirii. giAQ^m^Qiu^ ^gMtjgf Q#4 

M^iJurOwurM. (gttot^ ji(gihuw^iutii, mmdBhg <2w/Q^mjt%toiuirii /gggik q/mt 

lufi AtAuut^mjtii, grm ^i^gmmk^ SiQ %^p^0 mABQswmrs ptgmukStk j/i 

pgdQmt%tt0 pggQttimpdR* 

** pohor(!pi psf(ip pwroj^ uus 

«wgO0 0^jr# gBfimwQmA, ^Mmi(t0'Ou0iugU>Ama^ik ualrjpilt 

i3pd^, ^mpjgmr 0#ikir«pia^il tSpi^ik umtA urtMurp, mgMggmii, .goif?, G#rifi, Omtoi, ori^r#ik, 
m^ptjOdi QiumgSmm . iSpmiih MCnim m,mg Qu0^iMgpAk mkp m^fidmdgB 

Qmgggg, 

(MmvnwnJi ; — Leaving aside Kodipalai where Oolai is Kural, when we proceed 
leftward we get Chempalai where Kural is taken as Kural. Here, an half Alaku in 
Kural and one Alaku in Tharam become Kilai at the end of the second, while one 
Alaku of Tharam is taken to Vilari. Then Paduroalai Palai results, Vilari becoming 
Kural. On the same principle we get Chevvalipalai when Thuttham becomes Kural, 
Arumpalai when Hi becomes Kural, Merchempalai when Kaikilai is Kural and Vilari« 
palai when Tharam becomes Kural. The meaning should be found after eschewing 
the live Antarams. Here the .Antharakole of the Tharam is taken as Tharam. This 
is also supported by the Sootram. 

The 103 Puns are derived from these seven Primary Palais. Of these, Palai 
Yal, Nagaragam, Agari, Thodi, Gowdi, Gandsram, Chenthuruthi and Oothayagiri are 
derived from Chempalai. 
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For the sake of brevity we do not go into detail. Others may be derived in 
the same manner. Again he gives the definition of Pun in the stanza below. 
ii»rr|pGU( 5 ia uedf£ai0 arrour 

jfjpflBHo LMduGonrmnj uGGia" 

Silappadikaram Venirkathei Page 203 . 

.36. 

cuirear(jpm)|p 

(g)^) ^la’simih 0 « 80 #A)#a a/ffP#^GAV(ucBr/9 Q/iptL.fiiummmQiL: mfuBUwm (tfimfimiaiSm o(^ 

' Co'nmenf : — Besides playing with Hi as Kural as stated before she played by 
fifths and sevenths. 

Silappadikaram Venirkathei P 203. 

37*41. ft.OD(p(ip^ (ip68>ipid (jUASijlBI 

^ireor(^^ eorra^sMisi (igssM 
ioaiSBbo in(j^^(ipio qipiBBa) ta(5^(!p 
u>({^i?ujs8r Gu((3i?ULioBr 

airdioJeaiAff acoioGup Garri^ 

(girefcffAjtirmr mwmQ/h^ih ^mSHo Qppp Ou00A/iir ie0#i# 

(Bfo^aoz. 

(®aar) (jpfirar mHip QpmpQiu 9.mip ^geoiriu (}Mgtg.uuwtK (^gmurtud 99ms 

jMr ^g9)iraj 0t9^^i9ug%$» tfp/Btto ig(gpiggSQfth, (^gtoguj Q^thug^ttf to^^iaraafik, . 

(figM pggwgtup .pggm^gwgiu aff«r/ 8 uuirSfu Qu(^0aj9k ui(^0Mr9tiifh jj)M#irMA)UUili. 9gfiu Qu0i9 
uaRrSairi/tf Qup OggsOQiugitp^igjtt* 

He gives the four Maruthains beginning with Aganilai and finishing with 
Perugial obtained by taking the Oolai as the the first and the last Swaram and the ' 
Kural as the first and the last Swaram < 

Comment : — As said before, Kodipalai where Oolai becomes Kural is taken as 
Aganilai Marutbami Merchempalai obtained by Oolai, becoming Kural and Kaikilat 
becoming Kural is taken as Puranilai Marutham. Chempalai obtained by taking Kural 
as Kural is taken as Arugial Marutham while Vilaripalai derived by taking Kural as 
Tbaram and Tharam as Kural is taken as Perugial Marutham. These primary Puna 
luentioned here were played with an ear for complete concordance. 

Silappadikaram Venirkathei P. 205. 

42* ^puuoDS ii9uji4 (tpoojpoieiPi 

(0^) awHefik #(agv Oimv jpik ^aMMuucli. #0j9i/ik S ^ gm u oMwo 

tuwQoK 

Coif»iM#ff/.*T~.She played in such a way that the Srutis of the hard soft, and 
middling Sthayis were each played in their respective positions, leaving out di.scordant 
'Swarams. 



Smm jfMU of memkluM betwMn the Swartms et South Inditn Musio and the notes of Equal Temperament AiA 

SUnppndikeram Venirkathci P. 203. 

iS'ii* mocmrjkiiu 

L|9)^G^n(j^ urT«M]p lotuim^ 

Qu0ii utms^C LjmditBO ut^^uu^Xnr «rPi^#0(/A) 

tMutiiOQiums, 

Cortimeftt : — When she played Puranilai Marutlia Pim out of the l*iins from 
whi(rh generate all Thirams, she became enraptured. 

We see that the province ol South Madura was noted for its fertility, riches, 
sciences and arts and that the people were noterl for their devotion to God. In 
proporation to this they were well advanced in Mnsicv Astrology. Medicine, Yoga 
Sastram and other renowned sciences. Just as a modern expert on the Vecma plays 
different Kinds of Gamakams. the ancient 'ramil.“. were not(‘d for the production of the 
eight kinds of sounds from the Val, such as uSaiCl^^ and and also 

very cleverly produced the eight Kinds of Isaikaran.irns such as <ib<r/r^uv. 

etc., (For explanation.s of these terms see. below;. The following stan/as and 
their annotations will give an idea of the above devices in thi* playing of ihe N'al. 

SiUppadikaram, Kanalvari P« 177, 

G^ ipi«G«rrili9L68r iofiuiTL|%9Tr*dJ 
6B)in^^u(«so)Br uifiBBrusamAr GmirsuixtCund) eubiiruCuiUj^u 
CsitG ii)ir6BBp(L| spioqGLOfBfT 

C,ir|^.1K)6iirti»^u 

umusvd) uip6iiLlL.teu ajnpiT(u;i smtpojgbv 
mOT€8BHaj Gpcueu uiSEmtunuGs 
RiidBraidluj ^ntbOunA Gmcmcoi niiTL.ip.uj 
Gajunrmicmmujnr e9€m^Gu.it^^ 
uajarcuemAOiirp uiPflu^irdis 

pgdTGp|9(E^ uxniRftaigiiijPcnr GuxvoVgb^aicn 
uu9iTmj«Afip.mn ^MSugcvu ugurcsrinbi^cBr J€mjuuL.u 
OMTiT/id) 

3^1^ Gp(5ilL. evgrrmr 

Gm)(i^<mL.u uLlL-6B>:-.Guj6gr a^umpGunii cu.£^^;i 
GoalG ommmidf guPumpAmg mjkau 
utli-mmmmpcBr Q^eSvSQ^fi^ 

Gpi6U€u«uii9€tr LMRAuirG^orm 
OmircMudr cmmujnjp EiIl. mjcu^gbifti 
SfTci^fcDMJ •L-pmsgsr^ mjAjuirgiirfltq 

uapeSfdt (pummtfip G^Ljbj^mdr. 

9^0giiiJu,ih-^fm/D. QsfCtg&o tMMt Lflmm^:^srC^piutS<i^' ca4I'# ; 

The Yal was decorated with flower garlands at the top. The following 
Sootram from Chinlamani also supports the above. 
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I o8[piaobbB oiwdbrd ufriuias loirSb) 

I (Ssnild oSBbbbt 

; [4i<r«-e. «.« | u>tmi^&fiff^eSliuir6siP utseiBf. miriiLf trmum 

tuir^jpujLfdmmr. 

means the bridegroom and the bride, ( 3 mir(S, 4^ and 

are the diflereni parts of the Yal. rhis is given in the lines, 

GsnCL. ofTosbR rRm^Qu 
U)6U« OLoairAJ(jFLh omavSest 

trmu^^ 9 o/lm, Qsirc^^-ojirtp^ tM^tsiQ Qiumggiit Q^iumHJB(g^jf, 4 »OL.Qicmjpf jjaiwsiir 

mirKO^mitLii 4 lofraw msit9aRgm jpnh ^itk/Q, uaardMih Qp^eSui viiKSth stm>^ 
Qtivmjf Q*ffga§\)uu^ih, 

The Yal was worshipped as it was believed that it was the dwelling place of 
the Godess Mathangi. ^ir>sj0 implies that the vayanda garland was taken from the hand, 
rhe eight devices such as u^atreo etc., are considered arts. 

u«r«BV{n) is arranging the Inai. Kilai. Pagai and Natpn strings in relation to the 
Pun to be sung in accordance with their nature and Mathira. 

is examining the particular string by the forellnger and the back 

finger ; 

4^o(ruj/g^^ is examining the correctness of the Isai by trying the Aroganam 
and the Avaroganani. 

is tuning the concordant strings ; 

0^«!w«y is singing it fully by the process of Alati 
«Shirajiril(S is the variations of the player on the Pun to be sung. 

is the rendering of the Puns to be sung in a very charming manner. 
0^io(Juir«0 is singing the Pun in very fast or in very slow time. 

These interpretations may be seen in the annotations for the stan?:a of 

Gandaruvathatthayarilambakam in Jeevakachintamani. The annotator deals with it 
more minutely. produced the Swarams. u§m wmsajirdo lfiri^z=cschevf\ng 

all kinds of defects in the Pun. *.04 umssik and uifimi are the defects, is 

an emerald ring. In the Kadaladukathei also he makes mention of 
uuSir means the beetle that sings. utSt means sound. 

is working with the little finger. 

is examining the string inside and outside by the little finger and the 

thumb. 

a.«/v»v is pulling the strings out to find out the hard, soft and middling. 

is breaking the strings at intervals of one and two. 

IL0U.L.M may be done by the little finger ol the left hand or by the joint action 
of the little finger and the thumb, or of the two thumbs together. Others may be 
understood as they occur. =: Mathavi understood by her 

ear the nature of the Swarams. vmeom = I do not press you to play this. iSmumdltut 



— * 
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0^«r=: indicating further instructions. 0«<raueu«r ms iu»r^ .ftlL.=:She handed over the Yal 
to Kovalan thus giving him predominance and asking him to play first. saMmiu Qmits 
0ar=implies the river Cauvery ; sirarJoQi'HuuirsaH is the Pun referring tn kanal. 
means * will commence.’ I'he Stanzas running Mtufi ,^^Qiu luirmifi 

ittiiQ and whi< h mean that she handed over the Yal to Kuvala.i and then 

^ both of them sang many |)uns to their heart’s deliglit have also a diflerent reading 

^ , where the words ' QsirCJduiB^h ■ * ' QstSQiLtfh^jfi' and ' ua^^sAtunOam' occur. 

Details about these may be found on a reference to the ahavals mentioned in 
pages 508-510 of this book. 

Silappadikaram Aroompathavoorai P. 33. 

. 

*‘Ai*j4cnaui u^flcnib OftiiilGuii(B(l.»ll eraru^ Qp/gants 1 iii««Pu9>ii) 

lAUjdb^ ’* «rciru^(^« OpAasrhu uiri^uj ^anuirm QtaeasmSar QiD/hQsihua^u uvwQ^^in^i 
dsirsosiiufOuj sQsiru.ujir€B»!fi £ u .. u «€ b ) s « b>ij u/girmsi ir^Q ^iessiLifrJa Qsntk 

^t-ssos sngj! tSffg/nh ictru.sji«DfiiLf/s>u Qs-thuoaiU-jih ^nuLfU) (i/ iditQuj uaos /?«;« 

Qfimpi^p iSsaifituirpf sffuuSl^iLiut ao^sBhur jpnniriuirs 

G».ni&s) iojt^4 giiGeo" agarup^eer tL€nifi(^ir.\^(re5r LDip(j/>th ‘‘ hiioPciftu (r i.nv.Vj ,>r}r«nft4 fdoiOiu ” 
adrup^jD mssQfar uSjpisKrujirggr eutfSojih Q^tr, uods ibiiiSdi a/^SMiifh\> Quff(^ihpu uirirppjs 

(^ff€o niffiJiLS9mu^i£i ujir^p(^ ^suulLi^ iSffwuirdu ^i,S /sjruiatuiLfiD (tprui.. 

Pfpda QfimpQiu(u^(B\)irp sjnaLjsdBnu^u ^msi^iuirn pjujp ^ p mifi'ippovirsstfth 

tL.mifiu^^S(DiQu>ar laip (ipps\}irssHih laip iS^f^s^'a (^g .v nBihtj uaipimTAor Jutrpj rngthdu Qfippg 

(^t^QiUBrsm{(i ps^itw la^popd Qu(^Q^jm ui(t^pQfiQiaeisi eueas+ anj^u Qu(^u. Uinwsd 
Qup meSsj QtadlQi suQiasp ggih ^a/cn« §|^ls^u^ uiri^u L^dimir uurpjSson 

(^sapipfijb uw9tmuuirQ Qia^ msisseanr jpuuassi’Zav ^stfipirsu uirig. laeer p fitnrmnruj 

PfiLirsprQwsrgmDinh, 


\ 

! Some polats of ressmbiance between the Swarans of South Indian Bfaslc and the notes of Equal Temperament. 


Comment : — Vhe words *' si^smsuupirgns 0 siriLQu.(r 9 Qsirpfi'* up to L//n#Q/f^0 
uiredifaS/b ^^sjOsin^. laujiiO'* mean the following: — Leaving aside the Merchempalai pun 
sung before with 9 Kovais, she got hold of the Sukola Yal with 14 Kovais, made her 
right hand the Pathakaii held the Yal in the right line with that hand, took hold of 
the Matakam by the four fingers of the left hand, avoided carefully, the four kinds of 
errors, — Chempagai, Arpu, Athirvii and Koodain- and ran her lingers through the 14 
strings without a single fault. Then she played from Ou!ai to Kaikilai in the soft 
Sthayi where Oolai becomes Kural (QiatSsSp Ojr^Ow taipm (§§Qw) as well as the hard 
Sthayi which ends with the Kaikilai (idlsSp Qsdf»> s/dr amss&^duj) paying strict atten- 
tion to the rules of Inai, Kilai, Pagai and Natpu. On the light of the above she examined 
the Kural and the Hi strings and tuned the Yal avoiding carefully all discordant 
Swarams. When she was satisfied that the concordance was complete, she played the 
four primary puns sach as Aganilai Marutham, Perugial Marutbam etc., arranging the 
Kural and the Oolai strings according to rules in the three sthayis— hard, soft and 
middling. Later on she sang these with less matliiras and was so enraptured that she 
went to sleep.** 
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The above stanzas and their commentaries show that the ancient Tamils 
were highly efficient in playing the Yal. They also seem to have had excellent rules 
and sang the puns in the most effective manner. Though the ancient works as well as 
the Sootrams quoted from them by annotators have become extinct, which places us 
in a very disadvantageous position about understanding all the details of the music of 
the Tamils* yet the few references made in Silappadikaram, full of pregnant ideas, appear 
to be quite enough to make us understand the minuteness of ancient music. A little drop 
of water is enough to test the taste of the water of a large ocean made up of many 
smaller seas. Do we want five different drops of water to test the water of the five 
different seas ? Just as a small quantity of sour buttermilk is enough to make sour a 
big pot full of milk, the few hints of Ilankovadigal given in Silappadikaram are enough 
to make, us understand the minuteness of ancient Tamil music. 

We must understand that he only casually makes mention of Tamil music as 
much as it was necessary by indicating a few points, in his major attempt to describe 
the powers of dancing of Mathavi, her musical genius in playing the V'al and the chastity 
of kannahi. Because the annotators found that the efficiency of the music of the period 
of Ilankovadigal had declined during their time, they only put down a few Sootrams 
which came to their memory and wrote their annotations basing them on the remnants 
of the musical works. Kven their annotations are very meagre and they hardly help 
us in clearly understanding the great works. There are people who say that 
Adyarkunallar has only made mention of two lines referring to music in Silappadikaram, 
being in total ignorance of the Sootrams quoted above. 

Mere we read about Swarams and their concordance, the four primary puns 
and the four Jatis derived from them and the fact that ganam was made in less number 
of Alakus. We have noted already that the Puns of the ancient Tamils were divided 
into those of Ayapalai, Vattapalai, Thirikonapalai'and Chathurapalai and that modern 
ganam was according to the very system. 

With the exception of the Ragas of Ayapalai it is impossible to reproduce on 
western instruments the minutest Swarams of other Palais. 

Many who could not discriminate between these minute Swarams played them 
on the Harmonium along with the Swarams of Ayapalai and lost their ear for these 
minute Swarams. Even to day, many V id wans murder ancient Tamil Puns, the 
Pathams of Kshetringar and the Keertanams of I'heagaraja Iyer by teaching their 
pupils to play them on the Harmonium and also sing them. It does not matter much 
if the number of these murderers is a few but they are a legion I 

As this wrong practice had taken root for a number of years it was absolutely 
necessary to enquire into the Srutis of South Indian music. Nobody can be particularly 
blamed for tkis for it is due to the nature of the times. However we think it may be 
useful to give here a few general points and notation which may be of use to all people 
and which may be used by those playing on western instruments as well as the Yal 
which is largely used in South India. 



How ttio Sitff BoUtloii nay be nnd for easily reprediieiiig the miisie ef Seatb lodit. 
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zi. How the Staff notation may be used for easily reproducing 
the music of South India. 

It is a matter for regret that Indian Music, which has been held in high esteem 
from ancient times, has, for the last 2000 years or so, degenerated owing to want of 
patronage; times have so changed that, at present, researches are being made about 
Srutis which are the basis of all music! This is something like trying to find out the 
Alphabet of a language which was once noted for its high style and eminent literature! 

But we hope the time has come for the regeneration of Indian Music. 

Given the particular Ri, the particular Ga, Ma, Diia or Ni which occur in a 
Ragam, professional musicians who have made it their life-work will easily understand 
the ramification of the Ragam and will be able to compose many Keertan^ms and 
Varnams in the same. When they commit them to writing, they group all the Swarams 
one after another, in the form of an ordinary language, without employing any musical 
measure or symbol. 

Even clever musicians will not be able to make ic out at times, so much so 
that its real meaning is completely lost to their successors. Sometimes they will merely 
mention the particular Thalam (time) of a piece of music without giving its parts which 
might cause endless doubts. So we see the necessity of clearing all these doubts by 
having a new method of Notation which might be useful to all. No doubt there are 
differences of opinion on this subject. 

We are all agreed that a system of Notation easily understandable by all will 
be of great use to students of music. To indicate them merely by letters will not be 
enough, for the letters of a particular language may not be known to speakers of other 
languages. So it is best to mark them on the staff which is known to all people. 

We should understand that the members of the Tamil Sangam which existed 
in South Madura eight thousand years ago and other musicians of that age used la 
half-Swarams of Ayapalai obtained by the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma principles in their 
ganam. The succession of the same 12 Swarams is now known among the renowned 
musicians of Europe as the chromatic scale under Equal Temperament. This is con- 
sidered highly useful for purposes of harmony and modulation and modern western 
musical instruments like the Piano and the Harmonium are constructed on this principle. 

For over 2500 years, from the time of Pythagoras, controversy has been going on 
about the measurements of the 12 Swarams of an octave obtained while supposing Sa- 
Pa to be I and Sa-Ma }. The celebrated western musicians Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven, about 120 years ago, found out the advantege of Equal Temperament and 
the result was the dawn of a new era in music and the perfection of symphony. Since 
then Europe has advanced by leaps and bounds in instrumental as well as vocal music, 
parts being written for wind as well as percussion instruments. Many an Indian has 
advanced in European music so much so that one is able to interpret the music of the 
west as well as make original compositions in the same. We have seen how a piece of 

K % 
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English Music composed by an Englishman at one end of the world when written in 
Staff notation is faithfully interpreted and reproduced by an Indian at the other end. 
We have seen the excellence of the English Staff notation. The signs which indicate 

(i) the duration and (2) the increasing or decreasing intensity of different notes, 
(3) the signs to denote speed, {4) expression, and (5) pauses, (6) the signs giving 
special directions to the performer as to where a piece of music ends or where it is 
repeated from, (7) time-signatures and (8) key-signatures, and (9) a variety ol 
abbreviations and (10) ombeliishments are the distinguishing features of European 
music. So our hiiinblo opinion is that to reproduce those Indian Ragas where these 
12 half Svvarams only ocqur, the Staff notation of the west is quite enough. This 
notation.,is already known to many Indians constituting military bands, and other 
private bands, to Indian organists who play on the organ or the Harmonium in 
Christian churches, even to students of Indian music who play their Ragas on a 
If armonium and to those- students of the seience ol English Music. So it will be of 
advantage to put them down on the Stad'. By so doing we should understand that 
those Ragas made up of the 12 half-Swarams of the Ayapalai only are capable of being 
thus transferred and played on the Harmonium or the Piano. 

We should bear in mind two other points. In the first place, the bars should 
be so divided as to suit the diflcrent i'halams in use in India, and secondly, special 
signs should be given to indicate the minute Srutis over and above the 13 Swarams. 
Though these minute Srutis could* not be reproduced on the piano or the Harmonium 
they might be of use to vocal musicians as well as players on instruments like the 
Yal or the Veena, the V'iolin and the Flute. 

Wc may notice on pagcs783 — 791 that concordant Swarams in an octave like * 
Ri-DiiA, Ga-Ni and Ma-Ni occur a little sharp sometimes. We have Ri not only 
with 2 Alakus but with 2^, 2^, 2i, 3, 3^, 3^, and 3} Alakus also. So we may indicate 
the i, in U I* and ij by the numbers i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 respectively. These 
numerals tacked on to a Swaram will indicate ^vhat minuter Srutis they should 
add on. For example, Ki 4' and Dha 4' will mean that 4^ Alagus are meant in 
each case, riiese occur in Sankaraparanam. But the Sif^s Ki 4' and Dha 4’ 
will indicate 4i Alagus for the two Swarams. These occur in Ragas like Arabi, 
Poornachandrika and Chenchuruti. Ragas with minute Srutis such as these in 
Vattapalai, 'L'hirikonapalai and Chathurapalai might be found in the Tables given. 
So, to conclude, then, we are of opinion that(i) the English Staff notation with 
certain modifications may bo advantageously used for the Ragas composed of the 12 
half Swarams of Ayapalai. 

(2) Indicating the minuter Srutis by means of numerals from 1 to 7 will be 
of use to vocalists as well as players on instruments with the exception of the 
Harmonium and the Piano. 

(3) Bars should be so divided as to suit the variety of Thalams in usei in 
Indian music. The following Ragas will illustrate what we said. 


— 



H«w the Stiff netitlon mty be need fer Mtity reprodoeind the neeie ef Senth Indie. 


1 AYARAL.AI RAOAIVI. 

Rigamt GerudidofiL Athithalem. 6'4'4 
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a VATTAPALAI RAG AM. 

Ragains Kiikavachi* Athithelani. 8'4'4 








Ya - ral diolla • > mu di yiiiii in • na <lai 
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I*w tiM flitfr Mtoifiii nay bt Mid ftr aully nyrtdiMlad thi maale at Stilli ladlt. 
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Of the feur examples given above, the first is that of a Ragam in Ayapalah 
What we have to note here is that the twelve half swarams of Ayapalai are the 
same as the 12 semitones of the westerners and so the Staff notation may be equally 
applied for both. To transfer such Ragas to the Staff notation and reproduce them will 
be very easy for all. To harmonise a few easy Keertanams and Svvarajatis of the Ragas 
of Ayapalai and sing them in four parts will be very charming and the process easy. 

Now let us take the Kaikavasi Ragam given as an example of a Ragam in 
Vattapalai. We may note that in the third bar the number 4 is placed over Nr (B), in 
the sixth bar the number 4 is over Ma (F sharp), while the same number is placed 
over the Ma (F sharp) in the 9th and the loth bars and over the Ni (B) in the nth bar. 
We have treated about these numbers already. Yet we go over the ground again for 
the sake of clearness. 

Let us divide the halfswaram of the Ayapalai or 2 Alakus into 8 parts, making 
each of the quarter Alakus into a separate division calling each division or Alaku by 
the numbers 1, 2. 3 up to 8. 

In the following plan a half Swaram of Ayapalai is divided into 8 equal 
parts. The top numbers show how the Srutis should be marked while the bottom 
figures show the number of Alakus. 



12 3^ 

15 6 7 


Ma a 



Pa 

mA 0 

1 1 : ■ . 

. i ...I... 


4* 4^ 4f 3 

Si si Si 


The Ma with four Alakus used 

here is called Prati 

Madhyamam at the 


present day. 'Fhe interval between Ma 4 and Pa has been reckoned by the ancients 
as one Rasi with 2 Alakus. Between Prati Ma 4 and Pa comes Ma 5. This Ma 4 
gathers momentum by quarter as 4^, 4{, 5, $it $i and 5} and ends in Pa. Instead 

of marking these intervals as i. i and } it is easier to mark them by integers as i , 2, 3 etc. 

The number 4 on a Swaram means, the addition of 4 quarter Alakus or i 
Alaku with the given Swaram. If the number 2 is placed it means that 2x^ or ^ an 
Alaku is added. The number 3 implies an addition of f ; the number 6 implies an 
addition ot li, the number i implies an addition of ixi or i, while the number 7 
implies ^xi or 1} Srutis to the given Swaram. 

We can understand the measurements of the Srutis in the four Palais if the 
interval between any two of the 12 Mettus used in the Yal could be divided into 8 parts 
according to the measurements given by us (1. 0. according to Geometrical Progression) 
and the Swarasthanam of the particular Sruti marked in these divisions. This is 
possible only on the Yal. These measurements have been clearly given in the Tables 
in this book. 

Now for the Srutis of Tbirikonapalai the Ragam taken as example is 
Shunmukapiriya. We may see the number 2 on the Prati Ma (F sharp) and the number . 
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6 on the Ri and Dua (D and A) with four Srutis each. It means that Ma (F sharp) 
should he played with an additioii.il i Alaku while the Ri and Dha (D and A) should 
be sharpened by Alakus. 

In the Chenchiiruti Ragam given as an example of Thirikonapalaii we may 
notice number i placed over the Ri and Dua fD and A) with 4 Alakus each. This 
means they should be played with 4^ Alakus. 

So we see that Alakus like j, 1, 1^, and i f are added on to the 12 • 

Swarams. These minute Srutis are reproduced as gamakams by the human voice as 
well as on the Yat. They are not capable of being played on the western instruments: 

But modern players of Indian music on the harmonium play f and 1 Alaku on 
the lower half Swarani and 1^, and if Alakus on the higher half Swaram. 

Thus the charm of minute Srutis of the ancient Tamils has disappeared and 
people are satisfied with the ganam of the 12 half Swarams of Ayapalai, while ganam 
with 24 Srutis of Vattapalai, 48 Srutis of rhirikonapalai and 9C Srutis of Chathurapalai 
has been completely forgotten. 

In the same manner, the seven different kinds of Thalams, the 35 different 
divisions derived from the five Kinds — Thisram, Chathusrani, Kantam, Misram and 
Sankeeram, and the veVy min^ite 175 varieties of them by I'hisrakalai and Chathurtha- 
kalai (7x5x5-175) have been' forgotten and the degraded Ekathalam which is 
considered the easiest has monopolized the field. Just as the 12 Swarams have taken 
the field of all Srutis so also Sarvaiegu which gives many ekathalams in the 12 Aksharas 
has come to stay on account of its ease. 

So we see what immense difference there is between the ganam of the ancient 
Tamils and that of the people of other countries. I'he minuteness of the Srutis of the 
four Palais of the ancient Tamils has gradually dis-appeared so much so that one has to 
decide the' 12 .Swarams of Ayapalai and remove the doubt regarding them! 'I'o add to 
this doubt, the system of determining Srutis by the principle of f and } and the theory of 
22 Srutis for the octave have come into the field. The^ truth of these theories will be 
manifest to all intelligent men. Only the ignorant will argue' in an irrational manner. 
However, we understand that the ancient* Tamils were using very minute Srutis in 
their ganam, that they had made proportionate progress in Thajam, that they used 
wind and percussion instruments such as the Flute, and the Yal and the Thunnumai 
and the Amandrigai and sang to the harmonious combination of all these instruments, 
playing them neither too loud or too soft so as to bring out the timbre of each instrument 
for satisfying their audience. As we think that the .time is come for reviving this 
ancient music aod placing it on an emiilent position' we had to speak about the method 
of making ganam with minute Srutis.' 

As the press letters were not enough to exemplify each Keertanam more fully 
* by Staff notation we had to be satisfied with merely touching them. 

— it ^ — * , 


Um iMoripUoM to ihow tint tko Poiiiyt iotoroUn of tho Tamil eooatry tootirfi Mot-tamU. 
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III. Some inscriptions to show that the Pandya sovereigns of the Tamil 
country fostered Mut-tamil. 

We have, till now, noted that the ancient Tamils who had much advanced in 
all sciences and arts^were also elTicieiit in Isai-I'amil, one of the divisions of the Tamil 
language, that they made their ganam with a complete knowledge of many ol the 
minute amsams of Music, that their culture in these sciences is beyond comparison 
with that of any other nation, and that because of the gradual deterioration of many of 
the minute points of music many people wrote in different ways and doubted the very 
Srutis. 

If appears that the efficiency of the ancient I'amils in Music should be 
attributed to the Sovereign rulers of the country. Judging from the Paiyi ram of 
Irayanar Agaporul dated 2000 years ago, it is clear that the Pandya rulers of. the 
period of the Sangain in South Madura. Korkai and Madura had a peculiar f^iscination 
Tor the Muttamil — lyai, Isai and Natakam, and that they conducted the Sangams 
themselves besides possessing the literary preeminence for presiding over such 
Sangams. Though the period after the last sangam was a period of trouble for the 
Pandya sovereigns, the interest in Muttamil and the patronage on the part of the 
rulers never diminished. Kven after the fall of the Pandyas, the minor rulers over the 
dismembered kingdoms continued to foster Music, and this is seen even at present. 
It is a well-known fact that experts iirlyal Tamil, in Music* and in Drama are even 
to day patronised by the rulers of Samasthanams. 

We think it will be satisfactory to examine by means of inscriptions how for 
the Pandya sovereigns showed their appreciation of the ramil language and the music. 

Besides it will open the ey;!S of those critics who declare that Sangeeta. 
Rntnakar of Sarnga Dev is the primary work on Music and that the Tamils arc comp- 
letely ignorant of the science. It will also prove the fact that the Tamils were highly 
proficient in Music long before the time of Bharata of the 3th century and Sarnga Dev 
of the I jtli century besides showing' the excellent Tamil of these inscriptions which 
gradually deteriorated by admixture of foreign words. 

While examining ancient inscripitons on this subject we obtained a few from 
M. K. Ky. Hurihara Bhsratiar Avl., Head Tamil Pandit of the High School at Amba- 
Samudrani, Tinnevelly District, through M. R Ry. Mutthaya Baghavatar Avl., of 
Harikesavanallur. Fhese are given below. 

The genealogical tree of the renowned Pandya rulers has never been made 
public till now, owing to absence of inscriptions. The following has been published 
as the result of a few inscriptions on copper plates. 

uiciigLai tin aidboiaid? 

0«idkfl25§i|.5 GoCiGuO 

ijiilffi9.aiif fftK uiQio^aii oiSm Ci igoi|8^. 

ufMMta trdkumm. mgmtfsf fahM0 




j 
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9S^if§^ui(nu auuir^^ 9go ^^eoQptnfis^m . 

^cvgpfiA Qa/6(6uut.a9..va6u. 

I 

u(idvif.iiii^ nsei^ddiOaisSr 

giti/BsurCiup/Std £SQf€^Kis^m Q^fiiutSea^eia. 

I 

Gff^iusSr G«{t^cfir 

I 

gltuiir «S^QKsSI €m^aifiaj^€o^ Q«<n)(?A(«i9 Otu€ 8 rpQim. 

GftR4=^Fflni.iUiSr MsmfiaA 

§jai€iir losfT uffird9inc*ireSI; Quirk UfSii^ajtar. uivseir Lfi^^ it^unr/fma 

Qi^. Qstrsisk Qsiruiirar, 

offGft^if' ujiidi§/F-i£RjUfiuliAr^ 

^M«6r QuujQffirQ Q/gkuurjotBr^ ersrQ^k ^il.(SfuutrQ Qfiorjp, ^a/cbt #« 7 <c]ru>‘S/cotf 

erdr^iJfL^K^eiRA u^eoebks'iar QiJiuS^/Kirdr, ^m^Qiu Qp^eonotjSf gjirir-^ 9u)uQaitmuk. L 9 jpsireo/kfihv 

gl^eir uAeoiu u)ovs\)$ 68 r Q«iiarpQ^ir(S, Qstifi amp iSMffisiMfanLfti 9puLfpu LfjpuiSppirm, 

uifor^u smaRmMmfu iomrpjS,kiQ^iirmr(Sl, lOffiOmi/smir 9i^u(Spfi^^. sas juir^ki^gm Otli^m p.p 
eSmm, w/dO ^0 sirp^pfiso gja/^r Qi§(Sm'uw, ^punmi^, ^ei^ftk, Qsir(»ihutr(^k arngf 

lAlL-AseiRjb QuQ^ih Quirk Lfdijfi Q&ipft loirfvt fi^^uuirrmi^d Qsir9^ip.aSw (gf ujp 

ufmismff ^fiuurkpp QpdmiDrsiQsiriBmid ai^uLLu.itm, Qa^i^ ^ewupfkw ^Qns fi^uu/oH 
IpaiGar Q^djpirQsatmuk, QPPpfJSiifigKiA QuffiSitmmia umt^ppaim amp Qpifliu ai(^Qm(ffm, 

I 

a2if.«visSr aoFuucns Gji(Bg«anuiU6ir usijljisA siRud) E, i9. 770. 

Simm Quior^wL^pjps siri^aimvitgih, istrClSs (gpiihn amgptEu.ppi m«.( QmihriLfih ^^liu 
mirufti Qapfi Qupfi(^9m(ngm , maipfituk ^eoppt aimp QpQoiip lowseou Qu^miraj^^uj mtrmmsrrS 
amumk'f^pippm'-^iu OpiEiu laikfiS, taprrprm amprihQuiuggarpr, ^migpi taini sgr^kp 

Lfffti, ^rr^mpprrei glaiaijrsm sireoih 0,iS. 770 OpiROppi, tnprirpirm amppik id fi 

iRQiu umdRsmtdi ^n^irkmoRdo §> 0 aijnrQfu ipptsad ^g^rik amuu 9 mOamuk. 

I 

(9 visa Muislr B«oi|^ 

Si^ikmuupfB dQsi^miu ^prk QpSu/dA^^ 

I 

Alf§t«i lAdfOaiRlSR 

gimm ipotr tSgm* §jmL.uuC.(S^ Q*wkmmL^kpi Qugm urtmrrgMJ gtit^/kmp cialT 
M^piL^d gSprms^ Osiupim, utli^^pts(p mmp 9a> sggopprmr Op^s ^gmR, •u.iG# fiiaoi 

ul^, Gio^0flr Qipi^w su.Mtir aitfnd^tljutLi^ iptSmhr Orukomtih pmt ^uu^^fidQswdii^mm, 
fioEmm u^fiiu 9mMr m^mmsm ctmcoit 0 irut$. 0 gE 0 i 0 kkpmwfii mrmi^ mfil^ p pi r m jfikir 
fir A tgfi mrEQuiPmrk ^pmjpfik g^mmjp 9mt mr^mOurmpm pr, jfpg : — 


Son# iiaeriftlons to ihow that the Pandya lovoroldni of the Tamil ooontry restored Mut-tamll. 
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1-0/^ 

jmilif.«rdiOaiir]i§if.^ ^l^uGusjk^icsN.iuiK 4gf 
UL.isli0 Guio^cidiG ilidr§ §eui£^ G«S^^||iai^i« fiui§c«r 

lAcilSi nmi G^tdroBL. niiKSu GudvlOTiMi •|aBff|^l*iffiLfdg]tjai^«rdiG«Bd§i9.d4finaiiuii miftdje 
§(B^f fts* (9t§mir|uG)Ddiiu^ 9aj|ii2)|D «o#clrAisd?§ftfluiARa aicnv ecMaiiusiiflrAgd^ Guit^ 

GjStM a8^AiiiiG)DdvL.ifd ULiffl uonP ^ 0irdi(^«iid^d- ^oncu ojifaj^d} 

a.i.afciriiii ais^cov loai ismlA§ jrimailai^ih sedrsifiujisS sr^i uelradidNURiuidiG iyi«uR Qidgi 
{|RsSr§ ssRoipjl^goiid^ G^^^^uif. Glir(^^4§ G 6udi(BaicQr G»^;i]U 

jsflid §duARui^^4§ Mujiboii^ u^i^f fOoi^km n&ieSdt GjnCiiuR^RAg uaroffcvGiQdi fsd§(9 
Aj^QjRcnifLJ jlRnid 9$ U€vd) «|dcyi£l^ ARiCiftAiir qdP.diii|d (jg^jidi® miy4§4«|d 

cyrirge GuRrd4«;d ^t^rggi ^iuidaajd «S#0i4§& «(£ u§‘4t u«uih A{d|eii£4»di|d) GuR|d4fta|di uad'ciripi 
GjnCi «i.ildl4§i!i u«fi9r£r G(oi6 ARiuii) (^^G^oS'iKB ^a^> afdlgi GiRdc^SM PRR$i§ 

#|LMRiCi a/f» Gerafftl® i2«^ iB*<^§ GaidB(Bai£v\»fiP4PGie,l|i|U(di:L.«o uf 

(pli.Ri£^ G;iGteRiU|fg Ga^^^Qj^Ra lanoj^^BlI ^ 9ns§mm 

lo&R jiRast. 

g^^^irenfitrut tSpuirm^m^u L^§ifis^fiii9il(it *0sauiirs 

g)uGufr^^ £)4 POw Qat/b(ffm 

^0#O«/i jr^ *uiSBtMmHtu BrnfiSi QmreSm ^tltSgMwgih unr^siKd ninii^ 

u90i0i0 S}ffem(S Sfl'teoiiSjggtkm' gwmmQfiu^ Qispuif, mi^mr lOfUDirgiryimgu upfiiujg/, ^/gfmfLith g)«0 
irngk^Qm^, 

2-fi^ ^ff^earth, 

igf oif§«(Bi uiRffRiU|»§iURdRG Gcv^'i I.i4id|pairiei ^aioiRdud 

[dGaJimai]daiULTiti)«Pttj iJL.Rfl auRi^eisi #9|pRw;4>Re«r4jpirj Lji.Rjrl4§ (fji^ Gaurm iali 
G uRfdGARdid Gtfo2ijtdifiU^S4 aeM.jiJSiiaajRiB 9m mM§em iarsruliI GuRiu|vi ^M^ijcnud ftif. Sip 

Qi^d> as^^ilr Gu^R0d» atar^jm jsRiKBAGcRipd) asiuR ^f^^Rd G«Rd«d mmfkfp fmp 

gmpnuMLt uifdiAR* iiRoep (ffAstSfli G«R)bMft umjirI ms dpSr Gai-RCRNACi 

GuR «8 Mnld4 GftRdvd Gaea^^loJ^RA mmSip 0«B|Daj.tij u^diAR* G^RdvipR^gp Guiilr 
Geaild (d^AsaR^ 99 ftSMS f^did Mir GuRf9 ^fleiWA# 99«R^ G)|m#jSa RUjt^ 

Gisroqu ORihigi^Q^Sf^diRj’P (fiAi^GariCi ^drufiir §iei«RP* i^itGji^RuRcu |Stttf6uiSL ^iRulAdr 
GAfdvd aif#! Gaaa^M auaistr ||R^ a|f#4§ [p^fPi}S ^9<Ri(f^i9i4§ ajp^ G^fiQpptC. 

uiu 90 GtjR«e040 SRO^URA p94r§ Gur«040 sfiS GajtGjs^{dili.«C; u^tarAi /RRidoiRA lARlGAif^ 

dr0ais#MiAS#iflA9di«iaii&iuR#RiffaiSA(f&Lii9. (ftiliSLGaoe^^iaiiyiV^uPa Ga^^0R^ 9)hp4 

Ai|aiJis.M 9ibG0Ail4GAdi 9^ukm§^m •** ftduup ^ApRi^d 

g^^gmtmQpih tSsu mgiLujJutli^jp- 

A 

stiLitJu #r«Mr«Mrrw mtgm i—f Mt0t Omu4^gmjr O^Mgrgr#* 

g|a» OstMm^fie* Q*itM m# utinm-d 0r»>iO0rC.9 q/mp iSpiftsi 0jumii mUi 

\Q 0 fi rnafi^p Omgm •mlt.##* #0w«>ftr g^dQpi^t ftmmtfUd mmLj» 

wv«4/|« RM^«^ 90i^MtiittSig00iOtdr0 dlt0" Ji^s i£*mfA uQfwA} 

9u*iu gtih-^. 


1 
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' 9€ui uir^t^iu^ sirmffi(^0 tSyjfuwvmm j/mtwJo 

Q^wwatS^pjpt 9ppr€^p QfiP^ >r«ri 0 SnfptprttRiuwss Omr€kL.irOmmjfih 

Qmsimmr vmSiQmpmi, gmaSt^ih Ouir0«^o^««.®iA. gilt \Q^tS 862-m 

Oft^ikpiHppii^. glmt urpw ^ Cl#r^«iir iMir. gMimpmsu upfiiu ^PipfigAsmr umt M 

I 

fpp lAiju^ vs«BfUf MiG«i«uiaiuclr. 

§)tt/.(i 8 r Qssmir 9wsmir uAwm/ff tSAeomir Qfipevffmmksim OyitSppmim. *' ua»cu«i u^mm ** €imQ(ffir 

uil^u QLMU0i^migpis^mr^ 

I _ 

I " "'1 

aif§WQjAui^. uiR|^««irdlijiifft aiaBr«OM.iuclr. 

ISOamv' sffSMp Qurirt^iRipmim, 
pmm m^tStSmQuiuk mirmroim ufQpgS, 

I 

(SPtaoo iVSxAsk-i^Aiijai^ 

gmttk gSjgpjgevnum Qugm uffwmpsm sreopfi 

§Mmrm 

QniriiS^(gtg.* Q^FuQuilmi^ ^ftgwnAm QmwmrtB gSmrdmuuilL.^, gjggfl m^gmm 
uw gL^wm€ift0r(ymrmr ^wirsgarugarAsmffm ^(^Ctu ^rtu#^ fitmpfim. 

I 

^lURrtvi^iUHw 

jllafOnr# Q^iripm p^KQmvmrL^ ^ffuwmri^ium Krmgg ^rmum’himmr jr-.jiia. gg€fj9u>u>m 

0 (orirO«r«ri 9-iP. 925 -m Quw^^s^p ^fjbfdiu Qm^mril 

mm, fimi9muu/bfiiu mmtmmmm uvmgi^ 

JKSmmuwmQm mgmfuu^empm, Jiiiur^Qfipfigu ^ Qpwtwpit (^sr^^A 90 mmmQfim^. 
j)f^ 9yfm(gm^ — 

S-oijp ^nmesrih. , 

mmmif ^ Gmn^i. ^MU»^i^fup^ iuR«bi(l jii^ •^Gorfl 

aiRdbrd jiRildfi iSfiflG^iud) 9flirBiGj.Ri{ii ^ wm^dPar aAGusuR^iiS 

igf #^#aiai.i.^#gilgi tfN:iu^#i<lid •!««» asd* airiGui^^i^vA p4i 

[C^i] Oanf nodroMoi •Rilddaugis GoirIrh lU^mp G«tdbid 

^MAiaiil ARili. )Dd#rflM8ro ^mpmrmQmt9(^Qpjfi, 

^0 ^gurmri9,ium,utfdQgutur0mp.ium ^rMOmgkjptA,^QMr^^mM QmgA 

mjmlL^tOmmim mujpimi. 

jIuLOtm 9m mwmA Qmfp mmmmdmmwA uggktig. mw9 mdmuuC.9 mk 009 mt 
9m0m^Ufm tutmti^iu gwn mhrpldm Qmwdgmi^vm 0 «uG#«#ir crov^iM# ugghigjudk 0 . tB, 
\\B^mJg9i^$Qufn9mg, figgmi^ mgAv^pium urn orOkiWi/^ pAr mmuu9^0Mmn^tJggk^ 
fimpgmtum tBgpguuBmjkmp^m g^mf^ Qmm 2 d 00 u ugmgmmmnmfBipg Qmnkm, 




__jii 



SoiM liilieHiitloM to show that the Paiiyi soYirel^ oT the Ttnll country fostered Mnt-tamll. 


iiuoMOjti' Igf 


4-dy^ 


I^offdr Gifiaf ctfjii |i9§uu 
GiiifwP loa .I#d9)u Lieori 

QiaiuGLjnl im.]|c»^ onjiLiqiu^ 
loiloiaM ioi.j|jK^ 6 ui4£wP«u 

iSsA§^ Gaitfuii 

loooioGiSjf cuwrjT 

0|)DG^{lf« ffifiuidio aripjt ^cniyuu 
Assw GaidMiiooDUJ a£4U|^i.€9r 
\ idandi aswAS Aou^^io^ju 
erdbiilf srtfAi. Gfu|yGuiidr^ 

Goieiv§on- Go^iGai^ (ii .uli 

GAi(BdiA«9 jiGM Gji<lihL9tfu^G^o«d^uii 
oS^iUAJail GAdkiSiul afiaL.! AOi.aii 
UMrfuaii #cAjuqL.iir UinPiu 

<3^§Gpud iu«rA|d) ^§G{iid GoiiAa 

‘ (9>itrar(f ^idfai (gtiuctfopA {MI.A& 

* lociraP aioirs i£A0P(fi|L 
oS^ariMiu dls^iftMfiiAar jkgi 


iffjhj^§4{i§dPuj isf GftiJoonuiu ushutiaar $h"nwiv oAflniUvi.'t A.M ^ §m'Go*s G^aiI4§ 

UJic&i(B ipiiriQcuji jii4r rntfitin «.Ril(h ii)RL.4§Ar4 

lAHIflBjA GABoffou udrdPiiMA)ifi Ai.u4#H'i u«irdPiJi?t.ib ARf<^di.*iiURuiaPf)C> 

GAiii)qjSRil(5,i ^'§Gis^GQif^ 


f- 


gi^^rsumii fi(gPHMmiSi Oitw^iuuufi ^muu iVji^tpih Q/«drLf/r^^jVirirj7. 


4gf 


5-eu^ &^if^€gfih. 


l^^iu ojAte^ Gifif A aVordtt 
mtfkM ioifti9^ (^llj^oaa 
qoiMAiwx QiaMOAdir AcdProi 

* uuuiwoo #e»Lfi9cir iAi|pA9 G^l,|^ 

^ ^Mlf^AIA j|ll-Ad) W^allGupl AIATI 
.Ri^i^Arii Aki^ lo^A 

GaiA^at Gqi4iaia tS^ffUL. G^dPiVi 
4 aai|.u AiAi^ Go;:^#^ 

cifl^Aiai loeAPaiLiLjel/t^Aii Gui||iAiyi 
t G§i»Q» Qta§aSJo Gaaa9Uai oisi. 

9§aiAiA6 ^mCmS^ 

losliScir paAifMoyi oiSAri 
IMA APaAiSA AMArAli4 AAMjO^ 

■MA Gm^rtS A.|G^op iIoim 

aefcMAsii Aa-A§ l o y io oi mpamaa 
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GoAGuf^il «i]diuA t^dr §«uai 
orifGuii^^ AtSmm 

Ga^iP^Bi aioDxutSdr 

GaiBift«P jil GtfMcidi ]|i.6u 
«Pi&rGui§ #cf ioi^xGoidrG«iil 

Gi.«brGu0 «dPn 

9;lru^ «cfaL./k^ aiul§*j 
^sfirLfLcSr qiotM ai^jl^cnili siilif. 
lUoiP#!. (fif.Cifl 


Gjidiiodk ^dbrGuii^ iDftdPI 
JM^drOifiju Gxaiif. anQiB§& 
a^s (f($jaicBuiuRQxi(Bik iffiD{tf§]l»§d?tti 
fSf Gsii#«aDL.iu udriitjii&jr ^PL|aiaf 
«iffoil|ifsdr igf gtfu Gtfcx G^Qild§ 
luidxd i^driDaiji jiidr (gtirx* jii^# 

(liil® 

Qitmi^MLuuit Qmit^w #flpuu iSgMtff^fdeS(^s0fi^, 

S^m^mwiLu^uj ^gmmAsgfigmrQih (^miQwuwtm i^ium i^oiiMalk^iPooiooi^ xwoi 

mgmwmim gSmrd^^Bmjptar, 

^uugw Q. iS, 1216^ ^iptuwmgi^m ignp^htadr jfgggmfi Ogiiipgm. C)Mr iape>w 
^gm, Opwmi^ gtdguQp 6r(2eu<iia QugiSmggm 

Qfidrtrm^tSd^ipgm, £Mr, jfdswmipfi wgsggS^mwmti^Qykp g^gg^rfi 

ggjSltmm c0Wiuxm iSwm(dig jfg^eSppwm, Sl«0iri(9 

*ipgug€iKi^^m «r«rfi/d« Q«<r«ar(9 (ilPgm^gpfi JgwiSOgi^w QsgmkL.(^ 0 Ruj ^ipguKwmi^ 

miffivOdj gfipgugtigti^ium Quu.'#Mr mjfiiseogiSgBr. 


tgf 


6-m^ ^<r«^cBru>. 

fulfil. jtan^iqik L|«ifu)L.j|cn^M|d> l|Hi^^i^i!ii i 

jlllAgafflU «aMIOL.;t«B^llf«k Go}IU UDl.jk^^llfd) I 

GaRmljl^ ^ar6L|c^ik GaiOj^^aMu^ib §aM,tG^tfOi ii i 
t Biiiiriljk^ GuRjudPGiflRu ojPiattia^adr a^BNraiii. 
9§AiSL.a» MRuttijt #oPb!B^ Gufft 
«Ms#P «if.j|ji GxBiGAta) pi.6u 
98§«n- ItfiPxPgiPRw* QdPx 

* gSmitm 
Gcu|((^ fMff(kpi.slr'««rx 

OS^MO* Ocudr«Pft| GiAilkQixna dfmiui 
aiPAiM^ MiU|^ moSL-dr 

* orifWflBftLi ufi-pi iB«0M|i.(tr uxcu 


Some iMoriptImu to show that the Pandfe eovereijins of the Ttmtl coentry toetofed Mat-to«il. 
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orefarifLoeff ei«ra|^ 

GftiifajbABrl iaimtaiI 

Mifcflrl 3c«i §4 ail 

flffduduail lAic^l Gauit9ail 

i.i^Aioil uil,i^eu 

fLanp)fl9i. iii^GOTCtf GdJii^oil^' ii G|a)§«3il 
(fenjU{fSDiU a9ArdiG«fd^ 

ifi«iP|f>if. )^ui|.iu Guf 

^.1 lAlllSolP^ GuiC^IUltl UCMhlMKlI 

,4«ma(psnr 

uDti9iG;i(d >«nieiu iA4MP|fi^ 

GuinroiP^^ jliildu L|6i9iuRtar GLiiieia.v 
* jliui9.<iii «ujA^Ae«i» tiAaAiar.i 

Gaiij^car a9a{o^iL|ii) i iiiJiSi 

a.pii^Tnyia)A Ga,c^^«w Gaii0,i»t.>i. 

^«iSu{ lARfle 3|M|(P,|I 
Ai.i.ti)R i.ihiag^di ioRL.idi§ii) 

lARL-tflR dP«naii^ ii):liri.i-i(^'l i.|Aja9i4L,-b^;i» 
G;iR(f4l^ Gu.iyi^i.ajR jI^,I G^r^kiiiI 
aiifji m Jamf dRaii iJiiiJiS‘4 

ft($fli);iGtfRo&r fteuif.flS'aA'i Oa«*iii¥iiifiQii i 

^ArdilSflUM Gi .IR]^J^ ar lA)U|<<K GcURI If 
<a)UiliGuRr>ioaHf uR ^i]i9>f.|l^ i G.>i.r<i» 

#;>><• u{|^^aiR;> Gji^i^iV 

gfuau luiitf ji.i» 

Gaff If Qi Aral: Jr 3 |i9Ga%« ioc>{«i.i 
^ iTHiS Ga^af3 Gaiuj^qaih 
;ii 0 d) uiffial 

i80j^ Miff toff CiAjii G«R«Mf® 

jliff^ enaiiuil) Gufl^aiju G«ui^,i4|l4 

j».iii(iL|r) Gaiuiu G^r^Gia G«ii:^<^(ti irmi 

Quiu ui^i^ .j|^iu<9);kiG^ 

G^lCiaiU L|cff^l;i ^i^Gaifi6aM ltf}UL|4;^t I 
GLJi;Sr€Brd) i iami)Gur«9iu j 6 rii^(SaiRl ) 4 ^aiiL|i 
ifirjfigil .C^GiasrP iKc^iB lAcviiafl^.i^pii 
(»ftffAnfl^f Guiffuiijgidi ^flffl^ifRiij 
j|«!Viuff uiRuMGaaiifL aieorMa PaBpffu:>nrff 
^f|d9G<Mi^aj aictoGi-if&Mi'b airri^/k^ 

Gui?irario iiujEdI Aitoff.ljHu^j^ ^Rife|^Rii 
(iSio§«nai& GAicnil,i||l Mi^^rirter G.9ehHi.>iii i 
(^ffhM ii)«9L{<v|ii Gaff^CI 
^fflttteaM 

lAinr f8M§toNU aitivWB 
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(will nr moral Giui(kil)L 4 §,«l|l 

Gii:ua) iir m CiiGki'vp ffiriioiilis. 

Gni iiiyil luFiuOmiridliii ^i}>j||G^if9.4'!|i'ii 
'(•>^^19^ (f *iraP«t(i><| Gairi]*SNAGiti^«uidi .jiiSfiM..v 
u.ViraOP,o 

q««FudiiE.)jrif. iSiifLi l«l.l.•l.(r'aKJl^l 

(ri G^tt^.a9«irdi^;S 

(f idi-(i>aiUdCi G.!Si:Mi(B:ii i i.viiif 

i VI R or 1 1 4' (riiirumi ,«Rifl(^,»i G^Rrj'inrti;§ii: 
ifior aij^sdiit n9>.9N.G>r.H^,ii|^ 091 . 1 . 504 ' 

;Gl'^lll;i,;%rHI Ilf) Ml' 19.111 

udf O1.1 iiifl uai'iiii) iR:9r ^iFL|ainr .T4i3ii;i4>kcifr 

>: 

/af C-iR M® (filfC/ftR iou (Wri^i cififfni9(ua^ifiiii 1 1 vnolP ^ .flrfij&*i 

I iii.ibii 9 .iii(.i^ai 5 i 5 lun iTiijiflai^i i(Roir 

^0Q/i ^‘CpAmSI Qit .vieoujuui" Qsira 9 inSifgmar^i, 

^uuffw 9 . 1 SI. giaMML^aeufi umpmiMk ‘trti^ffuireiri^iiigfuh Q.l9. 1251 -<o aun^skiL^eo 

Qofr«iMrf_0«.t^fi> •^m/Kouirnirif.ujtiififiai^ Q.iS. 1208 >'*v ^unomKi^cs^ofiv, O^ir<mt..0viRuj uajr>fai^inX}^mt 
uinsiri^titponh ^ju>< V'jr^^f-oir ^ff^aj//S eumfi^giQatrpeari^, OutJid ww 

^sirut^w Fir/^jSiL/woV(\rOtuair a 9 < 9 iauu(Jlc.or, 

sfr^oGorir^ «(_ ^v^'JDoOnru/fo ^or 

Qsit<mL.ncan^caf^ i-^L^ir MntAiir ^n/Kiruir<E^i^uitir, gieugpum^uj ^emi^^/s^mi(ScBr muuJtQxirmmm^maiuA 
^sutrar, (g).^<aiA>4dr OaoBr ororiroar. suu/hQAirm&Mjr(fffiA/F 9 m 

gimfs Fnjutuir^mi^uiar uiBtif^^unr,^ ^aiuo^oir or «va^fo urairG^^ (Sjti«iiiirQior0^ 

QifiHnfl>M€Br€mtQiih uirmri^tu oirflfo ^artar fi(i^w<vQtoii,4f,M — Q^maa 

’4ajhufiipj^vS(n^*Q^{tiydr. ®i/a7<)Stf.f;d«D^« 't ^rcwair/f^ir.^t/huanir(^ti. 

7-6u^ ^fT^esuh. 

^4'qarir.T ft 1 ti}( 9 fiud)L|.iRr.® ajm..iuiil .i^G.’iouOaifsiFiq.oN.iu 

(yi,iiii9<!0 I i.ii in'i. ni 11 1 1 . vi'i«^n4'iii G-aiiiaii 1 .' » lit >1^0,1 5 9i^5coN.iu...:i'5(f iiq .Cgr^nssr 

(>ii>ii^ii)ii^niii o 9 i.di iiii(>A'i|(( 9 ,«.iil t .im. ^ud'i.od^ou a 9 a% 1. Mi.l^^said wRouiVioffouAfR^i 

C^oiii d^a^iiiFiM Ml i(f i ijififiii^^i^rn, 1 if.ai,i4 R^nar,4||i in j.rG^qj .3|:iri iRiiJiOift§ib» jS^oiR^I 

mi.i^xi.^.iou fFaiuiia ( 4 ^ 5^111 #<«:^iiiif.v ^ 5 .iil)i 11*1 Gi i^iDn'^o^it) i^ott^nini. ff,l|kR:v,iijii ($if).iRoioirl 

I i«i.ij|Cj|.3i d^a^ni^'iM iF i;itiiiU iiiii®aint9ii%tk )iu.<i§ini.,ij|l 

(t-R.miiiidr G,t(ai^«§ik. i9.^ja:;pAiiiL. i,ii,ik(inr;i|^ (^TR-^iaal ,45(5RC0 ^u,|;S54 

5^1, (^itaF^.RAiai.i^ (;)>iii mooA t i«ii.i^( 9 ,s. 9 i ^«^iiif^. f.fiiF«i9.,i;;k Miii^iigdi. injMuG.aiii^oUfii. .f.l, 4 R 
(0,4^ jtaioacSvL. ^a.«^iii9«fu i^G.^G 110 F ii)Ro9<iiM.i|4ni.;i,|0l Jfiodiiii ^i»^iiiF.<* .4§^i|aX»moF 

ii{«tm.iijnt3i4)§d), i9.^itiri. •ik.inwr.iiji morI i.i«i.i|(9,k.3i ^ci^iiiF^ hRi'if-OtJiis*^* #5 

GoiiuGaicaF G;l,Liil£^ il)L.;iiJ|ii d^iDi . ^|i29viaM:>jG>n:>iri.l ^^lIlF.^ (rllglOR 

\dP^§dft 9^!)iii 1.^ ail 4 «.i, 4 '\' . 4 §f^n;ird) il i.5A> (pi iiifr^opiaiiraiPil® (» ai Jo® )JiVo^A5 

flfit 

jfuuiTM csp^cfsi^ inr/nor ws^tufmirtpum Gai«r«ia. Qmum 

jraiar^ tSg^iru^m^ AgdmrS^im, 
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jt' $a|ili O'!' i« I . yj»^n | k. 

...fp.V)SNiiri II I 

C .iioiicd','iiitj> >)iii.>iA i 

U)A^ •f.flS' iiCrl I kJ l» i^m I 
(it 3t.AiiifL<iBi>i ii)(Bi-ii ifl.iHi.tfPii ^t.tianh 
Uil.,kk«»,4i ,««|><aiDldf)kl l.dTl II l4- 
•mi it(pdi jljitt^il) . 4 $iiiyi.t , 4 i>mf|.rji I 

o?ifniG«Aif. iif7i./i,(r\'iiiiQ)i 11 n. 

4C9r.x>rr .'j»u i. 41 <9i|Mr (> 

O .>i«iiraf ktotr 1 t 

<r;kiii9 . 7 iardi >• 

Gija§^|U «X*A^ 

i^jl^Gtfaf ffi'iMu,* 

..an. 

iklllrX* bCAV'i* I 

( ^i.ii4hV 4'^t1 119. 

i u I)l4.xiui;k,li q Ull . i|!€i. 

c«9dii.ffli «i. inifii .....,k> 

G,iiWi9Aii.:) lrir« (p;k.XM. 

isf G ki y\i-j iiioii 9«»*i';ijpi 

£i>muiU| y)i9.qeai C .>i,fi-kt«i 

G<l.ll)f,.«aPJ. «l.a C|i;l»;k 

(f>f ^ G I iiCi I.II ( >. v 4 4 4’.i 

rr'i.fl:*Jijii,ii >3itiiri. fed'll 

JlJ..>ld* jkA Mrvi dl.i 

l» :iiioadP H 

3».Mh fp|jp||)jm.ajuG iACgi1i a8ji#|^,k;kj^dPiii 
lo.i a? Mr jidfttj 

CiAypedCiCdiin uiA K .ii:>tiii<i:v iicv 4 k 1 Mif jKi« 11 la iai9 uiG^liaiil i,!^. 

gfdisit^tk m^JSdSJrdiafy/th mmiijimar Guai9tMM.#«a,«iG<u ^tuenflds^ 

|i^(3Mrej?«n*ai#>jy/ 4rw^mw, 

^LAUtria ifffufnrjst Quiujsiijifii' Q^tua^m, 

9-e»i^ wirsFi^ih. 

GepiMiiA* |;§riL|iii;k 
Cri i§4i«i .xiadlili ^.viii koh q.ui 1 
t <M . «| to am-vafita mat 

M i.|4u ittdrorl 1 tadhit 

- -- - 
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euaD!r«§ 

9 ^^rN i4 

G«dliGsM«u jiL.rju« 



«B TykS) L|«(f CiA^A 

# fcir iDarf|fi». igifL 

CiffiAiijuijririDiifi:* i'Pq;irv.f iintjH r>air ^ a^aiiai Jiishri^iij0^oiAd^§ 


g)##r#flriio u/r^tif imbl-uGu^ia/tmt QsireSeS^tirtr^, 

.3l^9^9tm «r«riGo)^ SjAiearuujb^uj 

Qunua-in/kfiS- Q^tuu^m, 

lO-oi^ &^ir^Gaih. 

C^AGuii^il) f3iiAt^09i io«KiPaii.(|k?«o 

jf^l^riijfi 00:11 ^i^nilLV^il) AjooqiJiinjA.Di o)ionT^(9jinG^I]0iil) 

«aMAi«iPcn^ lOAjIliflor^h^^ib j|^aPt9Faifi ^oP ^{[^rii i4' 

GeFiBiG«ii«u iBuuu Geuciir^aRu 
^gBiaoF (f^Biau Guj^q ji|| uiruui. 
ftdt'ir r> .fi'ArkuAiif »(BihL|oF Gffir 
I ilcsr Gun:4raiooji£i£on4^ GiunBis 

* u^aiggid) j|ii:^ifiOB]D 

Gioi£ijt^aj# oni>FAimiU,ig|i.:h oFiirBift 

Ms AT «r[$di oFBi»,kG^ vf^ih 

^ArBi^jf ir 9(^ 

G;i(B(fi^. 9({...iuNaitani^il} 

a9iUc3GdFi£i vyd) oP; kcv 

^oo3)(f7§r AiiiluL a9$L|om. Gun^jt/^ 
al?P«^Aiii «GuP:^tf)i) Gp0c4rjD0H& 

AiROM-iLf i£:4r(« jisw^b 

PAaoiijorjtoo^i <»®GLijoaS'§.if 

ijonsiujrG^nilif. 

..4a|i!8gik,»5rfiii 

GaiiioiijUi i’irioiriisv •l^fL|ajfar .iiiiiil,i,kiadiir ^ §^101 01 G^:iiii§ ^^9 ||R.MRaijl 
4?§ijq<aiN.io§^i 4kajiiiF.iii0iro G«iia 9«C* oiAcmV 
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II-Af^ ^ir^6na>. 


Q^iirsir^s QmwtS^^Amr t)<Aiir#f#«rib«tnrtt/u> QsuQu^s^u^ih 4i0if9 
ijDfss QstrmrQ ^imiriuuuili^jii. 

jfiStiruiurmtt^ujtir ^sih \i7i 


I 


ugwsffit uirmgtg.iu€gr 


I 


ugWMgthat 


1 

sgaSg^gtaujS 


I ^ 

uggmt^ojtk uirtkn^iuar 

Qu(^wtir 

Jlfit^gggui 


^^fUDaiggioug«a if tucv 

j 

^ mfwesHjdr 
M^lfugemm 


1 

• 


^fiJo Q^mmgQ fgf i£»M^/gmmigiJSi QmwgSnh atlifor uggdgmugtmi^uj v Qu»<ui'figj$fi m^toggg. 


12-611^ 

ALiOimiji. 

^dS^if .aioPko^ iDiitiSoPfu G'uii»'6'iii 
(iiidm caMifliidr ^^M&Cuju o?«nti« 
L|ttjjt^bBBr i6||| iKiuifi«dir Lf^Nu 
t kOi^Um ««4ffG6MiarJb 

»i*#» 

)|ijUn^Oiuiii iflmGtUigr rusnil ,1^101 

* G>'rir«8K <Aiu«aM GfiUiuara 
Iflt^lJOB^ i|!lift lUCiePiyif. .Tlltaljt||| 

•idisji ftaam udbfttti^ ^ 

G»diG«R Gai<jlv§anL. 

lAittisOMr uj^^iljl^ 4wjitrMjd?l cl7te>j|i 
#4MI«d9 

iffdRttffv 

OMU^RjilOll) 

tarfe^icujt fttbrCk-Ri- idr^iC 

ulGfMTfk IJRRM 46 ijRl^ai ftai:u§6' 



J|«I«Q|| GfMilriM^ ilR«»iiiRb0RiP 
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s:i« 


Jt hjt >|(V^'l>n Cr^ f,^^: I 

nViUfi) .illMiiQ I 

(jiiiiintis.ii # :iinri.i« 0 s 9 r 
Til ft 1.^ if :4Xi .1 1 tuaurik^ 
fP-nG&§-^ta ipiiilfw 

' , ^ Ul UN ^d}r4>U; «Air,ajaH * 

Gi.in ;|J (ri 

I ini II .u v;h^ i 4di«iii 
ir im.i I ii:-4ui ;ib jai ,iHq. 

■'(S'i|:ii 11^^ caV'Oi.iLf.'if rsvni.i.»\‘ 

>r lAA^Mrij^ ^;ii|9)rv 
^Min) ^ii^nTii|ii) ..i iil.i ir. 

i.ii.v_i, ^giM*^'-v,f.^v(r 4 v 
(' M -111i9.il I Iiki(j(?;li ( .AIJII ;ii 0 .:.I) I 
(’vi mi 1 ^ (r.ii^&L|rv -vfti 19 

H t.<1 

(r^ripj^nd'i ifri i|^:iii Cr 4 iii|^ 

,1>»Vi>Vll Oilli'll^ lllf.f|4..N 

•i^v^nri ^«D|U| Gim.C. i,r» ii'iV\S;ijiif> 

GlJdlj^liirff I, M ;l»;l. k 

|t'||^c6' 0 ^iIqGiJII IJ i'.kl |.il -1 : MiS-M I 
^ A^oi fp|p4|ii<'0N uiiii^i .O.W 
(j)vv^ i/i I mftij 0 01 : 'll (II 

>|iij« 4 }ii u^ 11)1 II iiKiiii^^k ^I'lk i. -^ir 
(X^'tloONI I I I llll^ llt{l}l 9MI)4il^;qi,4.ll| 

(fil’Uiiii (^Ij;if]^,i,k;i)ti^iii 

<af .. I Mil I. lUi I M mifiiiO^ Iiii^k4^ iMik m(.V i.kGjbi 1 11 > 1 ^ 

*i^'A(g^h 9-a^anth, an^hi . ^ih nirffi snatfi^ih i^a»r,yvfith ihjti.i,Q/bttu}» (y*,4i^i>ir*w eMA^A^iu/h 

j^€ai^^)iar jtffiJffflifui ufffiwipujiw^. ®.4/ai/r4jiw«(3, jy«^-4ar QU0iiMr»ifr. ^ w«.v6vu«dr 
(iuirsfa^(ip«ir, 

|3>Qf^ ^if^ranih. 

Oil IIL«lU.j^. 

n ii«#i.k.k«H I . ll•j^.Mll k I «7iii,k kiridi I.<iirn i >i n 1 »i .| 

y3ij)n.i..Mii*k I, (:>.in0ir^>;l^ iilim:ii*v, iii4,k>^ii^.k4l'fii mil nGi iotih. <^>'^JiVi|iiiA.<m^.kiiij^yiiifiii 
u.mm Gii^mdi :h:v* ‘Gi i^id'I'^ i w ii>^ »iiift......... 

i.)W4suuCL,m, 

4CB>c-$)tf.irit'4 4d4.1<f(u ^fitStenu* uwmm'i^njm 

(y.’tfVAv(«*r eS.uninnpjf/inn mnnjs^i .n/04«0Mua» 

s^ih ^^sse\>a^u> tnpffiub ua. QuAj(gmu,iu Q>i<M0i^Pflr. 

Qnj^nowM^ i 0 n^(jpm/Da. irm/i ^/r 4 4pSajwm #ir 4 «r»«dr 6 l.4P.m. 
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0 %miO%w^n) utuumttuwAi imt(^ Oai0 ^ih ^ 9 ^, ^L.m gHir^dhuitfistgih 
mi/f uwmrifjuifWij^ ujriiumr (?uir«u 9 tAiSM. .^uumhu^tQiunir 

QsdiQfg^^m ». eusuiHuirtiom^ Q^iotiih U0«Sm‘u4 

Q^iLQi^kmir. srwfifiw ^matinju^th. 

Cf«Miro 9 i^^# uirs/ffiM tL./ptJtJi’idiJri^ uiremt9.uj9ir/;f upthutnf 

I 

•i L^#A«V 
4 toPp^utA 

<1 ^a^r* ^umuiK 

7 sBtftflur 


The genealogy of the Panclya Sovcieigns 
The copper plate found in Velvikudi. 
toth 

pandyathi Raja Parainesvaiu Pal iialai Muthukudumi Peruvaluthi. 
I*arii<'ul«ii> iili.iul this sovereign' aiv given briclly in Puiananooru 

Kalaparar. 

Nothing (Ivhnihrlv is known about this ruler l liere aie some gcneialions 
of sovereigns alter him riiey are not known at |irescnl 

Pandyathi Kaiakadunkoaii 
Partirnlaih about this Sovereign are not known 

Sheliyan Chenthan 

Maiavarman Harilleoari Asatnabarnan 
lie (‘oiii|iieir(l the army Irimi Vilveli at Nelveli 

I 

Kochadayan Kanadeeran. 

lie was a gieat man of prowess. Me fought at M.iiullioui lie comiueiccl 
the Maliarathars of Mangalapiiram. He was sovereign over Koiikars 


Harikesari Parankusa Maravarman. 

rho appidlation Thermaran is also adtle»d to his tittos Me won vietorirs over 
the Pailayas in Kuluponr and Sankaramangat. Me is tlie one known as the first 
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Rajasimha^. In the later part of his reign besides defeating the Pallava King Mallavan 
he renewed and beautified the cities of Koodal, Vanchi and Koli. By marrying a 
Malava damsel he subjugated Malakonker. He was a close relatioit'-to-the rulers of 
the Kanga province. At one time he fought great battles at Neduvayal, Kurumatai, 
Vallikurichi, Poovalur and Kodumpalur and wore the garland of victory. At Thiru- 
pandi Kodumadi he worshipped Sri Pasupatheesvara as the God of his soul's devotion. 
It is also said that he performed many services in person in that temple. He appears 
to have showed tho keenest interest in Muttam!!. 

Jadilan Kalipagai Nedunchadayan Parantakan Period 770 A. D. 

Ho has defeated the Kadavas of Pennakatam, Aya Vel at Nattukurumbui and 
the Kurumbas. His ohi<?f minister was Marankari, the Mooventha Mangala Perarayan 
of the Vydiar Kulam. This minister is also known as Mathuratharan. His capital is 
Karavandapuram. With the aid of tho Anaimalai inscription his period is fixed as 770 
A 1 ). It is this minister Mathuratharan that is known as Mathurakavi Alvar, one of 
the twelve Alvars. 

Rajasimhan II. 

No particulars are known. 

Varaguna Maharajah. 

1-Ie was a groat hero,, who revived the nearly extinct Pandya Kingdom and 
brought it to a highly olHcient state. Within a lew years after his . accession he 
concjuered a largo extent of territory which was bounded by Kumari on the South, the 
Himalayas on tho lun'th and tho Seas on the ea.sterii and western borders. Stone 
inscriptions about him are lound in all provinces. There is a stone inscription atout 
him in the temple of Sri Kasi Pesvararin Ambasamudram in the Pandya Kingdom: 

The first Sasanain (seo page 827) speaks about the instructions left by 
Varaguna Maharaja as to the daily supply that should be made to the temple Padarars 
or servants. 

As this inscription is very long the latter portions have been omitted which 
are indicated by dots. This inscription is now found in the Museum at Madras. 

Another inscription in two stones found in the place where they tie the 
garlands in the inner court of the Sri Subramania Swami Kovil at Tiruchendoor also 
refers to Varaguna Maharaja. It is the second Sasanam. 

The second Sasanam (See page 827) also speaks about the instructions left 
by the sovereign as regards the various charities to the temple and temple servants. 

riiis inscription has also 'been curtailed owing to its length. 

I'hese inscriptions show that Varaguna Maharajah was a devoted Sivite. 
His gifts and charities to temples are carried on regularly even to this day like the 
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charities ef the Kerala Kings. At the close of the Tiruchendoor inscription he is 
spoken of as one who was interested ip Music. But the inscriptions nro far from being 
distinct. 

With the help of inscriptions some conclude that his contemporary Chola 
sovereign was Vijayalayan* that after the defeat of the latter by Varnguna he became 
a second-rate ruler and made Tanjore his capital I'his may he true to a certain eitent. 
Varaguna was crowned in 862 A. D. His mother was the daughter of a Chola 
sovereign. Many other particulars about him have been omitted for the sake of 
brevity. 

Sri Mara Sri Vallapa Ekaveerapara Chakra Kolakalan. 

He won victories over the Kerala, Singala. Pallava, Villava and other kings. 
He was known as Pallava Panjana." 

' 1 

Varagunavarma Parantaka Veeranarayana Shadayan 

He fought at Karagiri. He destroyed 
Pennagatam. His wife was Vanavan 
Mathevi. 

I 

Rajaaiinhan 111 

Mandara Gotirava Apimana Meru 
lie was the Grandson of Vijayalaya 
and the contemporary of Parantaka. 

Hitherto we baaed our conclusions on the copper plate inscriptions found at 
Velvikudi. What follows has been gathered from various other inscriptions. 

Veers Paadya 

He is known in some inscriptions as ** Veera Pandya who carried off the head 
of Chola." He is said to be the son of Kajasimhan. He cut off the head of Athitya 
Karikala Chola who came against him in 925 A. 1 ). Inscriptions rela*ling to him are 
very rarely found in the Pandya Ktngdomi in the North country and the 1 amil 
provinces. There is an inscription in the 'I'emple of Sri Moola Nstbar it Ambasamud- 
ram. It is as follows 

The Third Sasanam (see page 82S) speaks about the charitiea to the temple 
given by Veera Pandya. This inscription is defective. 

It is said that this Veera Pandya was the son of Parakirama Pandya and that 
he was put to death by Kulotunga Chola. 

For some time after, the Pandya Kingdom seems to have been under the 
protection of the Chola Sovereigns. But about 1190 A. D. a ceruin Pandya sovereign 
Kochadayan Ktdaseharan distinguished himself by conquering many proviaceaa with 
the help of a large army. His grealnesa nuiy be gathered from the Sunias speaking 
about his hme# given below. 
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The Fourth Sasanam (see page 829 ) speaks about the progress of the country 
in all arts and sciences, the victory over enemies, the justice of the administration 
and the progress of lyal Isai and Natakam under Kochadayan Kulasekara Pandyan. 

This inscription is found in the south inner court of the temple of Nella- 
yappar in Tinnevelly. 

The Fifth Sasanam (see page 829) also speaks about the excellence of the 
administration of Kochadayan Kulasekara Pandyan, the progress of Muttamil during 
his time, the tribute paid to him by the superior sovereigns of the nine provinces and 
the advancement of arts and sciences during his rule. 

This inscription is also found in the same temple. 

The two inscriptions quoted above prove distinctly that the three angams of 
Tatnil were fostered by the Pandya sovereign Kulotunga. 

After him ruled Sundara Pandyan Mara Verma in 1216 A. D. He was a 
great hero who did not know what defeat was. He took a lively interest in the Tamil 
language and the seven kinds of Isais. He drove Rajathi Raja III who was then 
ruling over the Chola Country into the forest but afterwards graciously restored him 
his kingdom. So he was known by the appellations of Sundara Pandyan the First ", 
Sundara Pandyan who conquered the Chola country and had himself victoriously 
crowned at Cholapuram ” and Sundara Pandyan who used the Chola Province as his 
own" 

The Sixth Sasanam (see page 830) speaks of the fame of Sundara Pandiah, 
the progress of Muttamil and the seven kinds of Isais, the perfect peace among hi$ 
subjects, the tribute paid to him by difTerent rulers, his even administration of justice, 
the fertility of the country, the enemies he had conquered and the column of victory he 
had built etc. 

This inscription is also found in the temple to Nellayappar in Tinnevelly. 

After this sovereign came Maravarma Sundara Pandian I I in 1234 A. D ; and 
in 1251 A. D.,' Sundara Pandian had cpnquered all Mandalams and after him 
ruled Maran Kulasekara Pandian in 1 268. These weire all very famous sovereigns. 
We have omitted the glorious acts of the sovereigns as it will be impossible to enumerate 
them. 

After these in the 1 3th century ruled Jatavarman Sundara Pandian who 
conquered not only the whole of the Tamil Province but also the countries in the 
North. The head of his army was also the head of th^ navy. He conqured also the 
King of Karunadu. The fact that he possessed a navy proves this. 

He appears to have led a pure life as a reputed devotee of Siva and is said to 
have been able to sing Thevarams along with the Pun. He has introduced the chant- 
ing of Thirugnanam and Thevaram in temples. The Sasanam given below proves all 
this. 
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The Seventh Sasanam (see page Kja) gives a list of singers who were appoint- 
ed to chant the above and speaks about the gifts for such singers in the temple.. 

This is also an inscription found in Tinnevelly. 

I his sovereign was probably succeeded by Maran Sundara Pandian III, 
The following stanzas describe his fame. 

I'he Eighth Sasanam (see page H33) speaks about his fame as an administra- 
tor» his patronage of arts especially Music and Tamil language etc. 

This sovereign's great interest in Sruti and Tamil should be noted here. 
I'his is an inscription found in Thiruvaleesvaram. 

I'hen followed Vikrama Patidian tL J’he Stanzas given below speak of his 

fame. 

Ninth Sasana u (see page 833) .speaks about the greatness of Vikramg 
Pandia and the success of his administration. 

This inscription is found in the temple of Patthan Madai Peruinal. 

Some think that his successor was Knlasvkimi Pfim/ian ///. I'he following 
reflects his greatness. 

The Tenth Sasana$$t (see page 834) speaks of the great success of the adminis- 
tration of ICulasekara Pandia, the progress of V'edas and Muttamil, his conquest of the 
various provinces^ the golden throne on which he sat etc. This is an inscription 
found in the temple to Poonathar in Tirupudamarudur. 

The Eleventh Sasanam (see page 835) is based on the stone and copper plate 
inscriptions found in the temple at 'J enkasi which gives the following genealogy, 

Abirama Pandyan 1474 

Parakirama Pandyan 


Abirnma Pandyan 


Parakiraman 


Salivateepati 


Ahnvarama Pandyan 

Sri Vallaban 
ti Manabaranan 


Gunarama Varathungarama f 

Pandyan Pandyan Alagan Perumal Sri Vallapnn 

Athiveerarama 

Pandyan. 

The greatness of ParaAfraffia PoffdMn who built the Sri Visvanatha Swami 
temple at Tenkasi is set forth in the following inscription. 

The Twelfth Sasanam (see page 835) speaks about the excellence of the 
administration of Parakirama Pandyan* the fostering of 18 different languages by him, 


IN 
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the progress of the worship of Siva, the temples built for the God Sankara and Visva- 
natha at Tenkasi, the arrangements made by him for the poojas in the temples, the 
golden throne on which he sat etc., etc. 

The Sasanam given below speaks of Athiveernrama Pnndya the author of 
Naidatham, Kasikandam, Koorma Puranam, Narunthogai etc. This sovereign is 
otherwise known also as Alagan Perumal and Sri Vallapa. 

The Thirteenth Sasanam (see page 836) speaks about the honorific titles of 
Athi Veera Raman. Other sovereigns also have stanzas on their greatness. But they 
have been omitted for the sake of brevity. 

II seems that some centuries before the period of Athi Veera Rama Pandya 
the Tamil country was overrun by the Vijayanagai am Kings, the Naick Kings, 
Muhammadan rulers and others either jointly or severally. Inscriptions -are not 
.available to arrange them in a chronological order. 

The descendants of this ancient and renowned Pandya sovereigns are not 
altogether extinct. .Some of them do remain still in the Tamil country. Though they 
have lost their ruling prestige by the vicissitudes of the times, yet the names and some 
other signs show that they are still in the land of the living. We shall .speak about 
this in detail some other time. 

The genealogy of the Pandya rulers given in the Sanskrit portion of the 
copper plate inscription found in Velvikudi. 

The ancient families of the Chandra Kulam. 

1. Chandran. 

2. Puthan, who became incarnate as Pandya* 

3. Pruravan. 

4. Maravarma. 

5. Ranadeeran. 

6. Maravarman Kajasimhan. 

7. Jateela. 

The following quotations from the above Sasanams such ns 
** finS\u ^€S>9 atruftih 

indresP suetrir msrf (ipi^ $19. ” in the fourth, 
inujeuiDi ^ipUL?^ ijorT(jp6sP 

arrL-aih GupcucTTg ’’ in the fifth, 
o96fTl&l« 

ST<ip€USB>ftu Uin-SUHA UF€II ” in the sixth, 

OufT««r (ip«k«Pil(l Qeuedsd eueureqiji ** in the seventh. 

G^it^ cuOT4i(gfU€U ” in the eighth, 

^ ufiBiCUfisih arriirtosnp " in the tenth, 

« 0/t|pG{D€V^ OpeiMs *’ in the twelfth, 

and ** oiri^'jk^uLi Ouerrm ” in the thirteenth, 
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seem clearly to show that the Pandya sovereigns of the ancient I'amil country were 
great admirers of the Muttamil and patronised them. Though their period seems to 
be ten centuries after the third sangam. yet they appear to have fostered Muttamil 
according to the requirements of their respective period. We conclude from the 
writings of commentators that many precious works on Isai Tamil were destroyed to a 
certain extent during their period. Jata Varman Sundara Pandian, who flourished in 
the 13th century, appears to have been a devoted Sivite who introduced the chanting 
of Thevarams with Puns in the different temples of the Pandya Kingdom. We have 
already observed that the chanting of Thevaram was in vogue in the Tamil country 
before the time of Jatavarmaii Sundara Pandyani that tho Ragas used in Thevaram 
were known by Tamil names and they were found in l^ingala Nigandu of the period of 
the last Sangam. We have noted on page S40 that many of those Ragas were extinct 
and that 24 of them were in use at the period of Thevarams. We have also stated on 
543 that many of tiiese Ragas had been borrowed by the author of Sangeeta 
Ratnakar and made use of in his book. 

The names of Ragas with many syllables, such* as, Thaka Vibasha Thevara 
Varthanii Malava kaisika Thevara Varthani/rhakshana Bhashangam. Thiravida Bhasha, 
Thakshana Kutcheri and riiiravida Kutcheri indicate that he wrote his Sangeeta 
Ratnakar after the period when Thevarams were freely used in the l amil country, that 
the names of many of these Tamil Puns were retained by him while others were 
mutilated by the addition or subtraction of a prefix or suffix, while yet others were 
given new names and all incorporated in his so called original work. 

If only they had known of the existence of Isai Tamil capable of melting even 
the hardest heart with its Ragas and* lofty ideas long before the time of Sangeeta 
Ratnakar, will a musician born and bred in the Tamil country dare to say " the Tamils 
are ignorant of Music. They learnt their music only after the appearance of the. 
Sanskrit work Sangeeta Ratnakar 

The author of Sangeeta Ratnakar went wrong where he made mention of the 
Alaku system where they made ganam lessening an Alaku in Vilari and Kaikilai which 
stand in the relation of Inai and Kilai in the sixteen Puns derived from the four Jathis 
Aganilai, Puranilni, Arugial and Perugial which ^were in their turn derived from the 
four Yals of the Vattapalai system of the ancient Tamils namely Marutham, Kurinji, 
Neythal and Palai. He added these Alakus together, established 22 Srutis for the 
octave and gave names and Ragalakshanam for the 22. So the science of Music of 
Sarnga Dev went crooked to the end in accordance with the well known Tamil saying, 
** the starting was crooked and so the whole thing went crooked". When asked for a 
small specimen of a Keertanam or Ragam in accordance with the 32 Srutis of Sarnga 
Dev, will an advocate of the Dwavimsati Srutis take refuge for the occasion by saying 
I shall practise the same in two months time and then sing it before you ? Ther^ 
is reason to believe that with the exception of the principle of tuning given by Sarnga 
Dev, his 22 Srutis for the octave, the names he gives for them and the Ragas he derives 
from M^ose names are all but castles in the air. 
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We have noted before that of the 36 Ragaa mentioned by BharaUi six are 
spoken of by him as found in ancient works. Of those six mother Ragas— Bhairavam, 
Malava Kaisikam, Indolam, Theepakam, Mehanadam and Sriragam — with the excep- 
tion of the fourth, namely. 1'heepaka, all the other five are the ones used by the ancient 
Tamils. We hope that by pointing this out the ignorant idea that the Tamils had no 
music of their own will, for ever, be dispelled. 

It is generally known that the Pandya sovereigns of the Tamil country had 
profound knowledge in Muttamil, they were well known for their devotion to God 
aiid that some of them ruled over countries as far as the Himalayas 

There is also data to establish the fact that some of the most celebrated! of 
those rulers conquered the whole of India by defeating many of the sovereigns dnd 
ruled over them as emperors under their sole regime. 

In addition to this, wc sec that they were hereditary sovereigns of the 
Chandrakulam except for a few breaks here and there. 

We have stated before that there was a great deluge during the time of Satya 
Viratha, the devoted ruler over South Madura in ancient days, and that he and the 
seven sages were taken to the foot of the Himalayas and were saved from the deluge 
by means of a boat. Wc learn from the Puranas that this very same King Satya 
Viratha of the South became Vyvasutha Manu and that his descendants were known 
as the rulers of the Chandra line of Kings. It is the custom, when a traditional name 
is to be mentioned, to name the founder, and to add the names of some of the celebrated 
rulers of the line and the names of one’s grandfather, father and one’s own. So also 
when the ancient traditional name of the Pandyas is to be stated, it seems to have been 
the custom to give the names of Chandran, Puthan. Pruravan, Maravarman •Rana* 
deeran *Rajasimhan *|ateela and then add the names of the sovereigns of the time. 
Here the three names marked with an asterisk are those of later sovereigns, while the 
names given at the commencement .nre those of the very ancient founders. 

As it is impossible to mention the names of all the successors of Vyvasutha 
Manu it is the custom to make mention of a few celebrated rulers and then add on their 
own names. According to this rule, we are enabled to state clearly that the descend- 
ants of a single Tamil ruler who was wcll-^'ersed in Muttamil were the inhabitants of 
the whole of India, that they were the.rulers of India, that they were well-known for 
their devotion to God and that they were the founders of all music. 

We have stated before how the South Pandya Province where the Southern- 
ers had ruled became the seven Theebas. that seven Sages lived there who orginated 
the seven Swarams. This very same fact is indicated by Samga Dev when he says 
that the seven Swarams originated from the isles through the seven Sages. There is 
evidence for us to believe that these seven Sages belonged to the Southern Pandya 
country, that they fostered the seven Isais and the seven Puns derived from them, that 
these were the Sages that accompanied Satya Viratha to the foot of the Himalayas, 
that these were Tamils and that the Tamil languages and its arts and sciences were 
disseminated by them. Again, historians make mention of the facta that Tamil Kings 
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ruled over Tibet to the North of the Himalayas, over Mesopotamia, in Asiatic Turkey, 
over the region from the Northern extremity of Russia to Australia and the neigh- 
bouring provinces and over the. large islands of Sumatra and Java, that they were 
advanced in civilization which resembled that of the people of South India. These 
facts lead us to conclude that even at an early age when there was no language or 
nationality there was a ruler of the Tamil province, that Tamil was spoken and that 
there were Isai Tamil or Music and other arts and sciences in the Tamil country. 
These conclusions are enough for our purpose. 

The stanza 

^S5rs8r(ip^fT4iu jgHud) srrLaic 

inciicBP QtetTff iaarfl<!pi9. ’* 

shows in what esteem Muttamil was held by the Tamils and the Tamil Sovereigns. 

We have purposely omitted similar inscriptions about the Pandya Sovereigns 
and other historical remarks on the inscriptions as we thought them unnecessary. 

We hear that the inscriptions here stated and other Pandyan inscriptions 
mky be found in detail in the First Volume of the Travancore Archaeological series 
written by Mr. Gopinatha Row m. a. As the book is not with us. we are unable to 
make mention of those inscriptions. 

We have observed already that Raja Raja Chola who ruled over the Chola 
country from 985 to 101 3 A. D. built the Btagatheesvara Temple at Tanjore. Two of the 
inscriptions in the temple walls to the North-West have been quoted on pages 137 -I 47 > 
It is stated in the first of those inscriptions that 48 Pidaras, one permanent player on 
the Oodookai and one player on the Koti Madhalam, 50 in all. were appointed to chant 
the Thirupathyaro in front of the deity in turns. This Thirupathyam is now known as 
Thevara Thiriipathigam or 'rhirupathigsm. In the book rhevarathiratu which contains 
these Thirupathigams each pathigam appears to have been mentioned along with its 
ancient Tamil Pun. We have noted before that in chanting (»f these Puns and in their 
Thalam the ancient Tamils were highly efheient. 

Further, K. Hultzsch in his South Indian Inscription Vol. II Part 111 page 

252 says. 

** This iiiHci'iptioii records an order of King Rajarajadeva, by which he assigned a daily 
allowanceof paddy to each of forty-eight persons, whom he had appointed before the a9th year of 
his reign, in order to recite the Tiruppadiyam in the temple and to two persons who had to 
accompany the other on drums. This statement is of considerable importance for the history of 
Tamil literature as an unmistakable proof of the existence of the Siva hymns which go by the 
name of Pmifyam or padiyam, and which are collected in the Devarim in the time of Rajaraja. The 
names of the fifty incumbents serve to corroborate this identification of the Tirupadiyam with the 
Devaram* as part of them are derived from the names of the authors of the DtvaratMi viz*, Tirugana* 
sammandan (Parragraph 7) or Sammandan (10. 23, 34, 38, 43), Tirunavukariyan (6, la, 14, 19, a8, 
43* 45 .) and Nambi-Aruran (41. 44 ) or Aniran (19. *»)/' 

He gives here the substance of the inscription. As these are facts well-known 
to the Tamils what he says about Thirupathigams is enough. Even during the reign 
of Rajaraja Cholan he collected together the remnants of the Thevara Pathigams and 
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made arrangements for their chanting in the temple. It is said in Thirumurai Kanda 
Puranam that owing to the absence in the Chola country of those who knew how to 
dhant the Thevara Thirupathigams, they sent for a womani who was a descend- 
ant of Thiruneelakanta Yalpana Nayanar. and heard her sing all the Puns. This 
enables us to conclude that even during the reign of Rajaraja ChoISf i. r. 900 years 
ago, many of the Thirupathigams had disappeared and only a few remained. It is 
likely that the Ragas for these Puns must have disappeared at the same time. Names 
are given only for the remnants of the Ragas found in the remnants of the Thevara- 
pathigams. Even these puns have been mutilated and given different names by 
foreigner^ so that one is unable to recognise their Tamilian origin. 

From inscriptions we understand that the period of Rajaraja Chola is the 
10th century A. D. But the age of Sangeeta Ratnakar is 1210—1247. So we have put 
it down to the 13th century. So wc must say that the expression 

used by Sarnga Dev must be posterior to the time of the appointment of the 
50 men in the Big Temple at I'anjore for chanting Thevara Puns. It is clear that 
Sarnga Dev wrote his work after the time of the Puns in the Tamil country. Wheiu« 
such is the case we advise those who say that Sangeetha Ratnakar is the pioneer work 
on music, that music came after the Sanskrit language and that Tamils are completely 
ignorant of music to refer to the stone inscription stated above. 

a. Some proofs to show that Isai Tamil or Music was 
largely used in Tamil Country. 

We have already noted how the lamiJs, who were the most ancient of all the 
inhabitants of the world and who spoke the sweet Tamil language which is the oldest, 
of languages since the origin of inani how advanced in all arts and sciences even 22000 
yeas ago, that they fostered the Muttamil and other arts and sciences for 12000 years 
and up to the last 2000 years with the aid of the three Sangams and that they are 
encouraging the Tamil language even at the pn?scnt day. We also noted how they 
praised God by .means of the 12000 ancient Isais with very minute Swarams according 
to the system of Ayapalai with its 12 Swarams, and Ragas according to the system of 
Vattapalai with its 24 Srutis and Ganam in the 22 Srutis with two Alakus less in 
Swarams which stand in the relation of Inai or Kilai deriving 4 primary Puns and 
their 4 Jathis, according to the system of Vattapalai singing half the Alakus of 
Thirikonapalai and quarter Alakus of Chathurapalai. 

We who live in an age of advanced culture will w jnder v'h^n we hear of the 
Tamil language of 12000 years ago and its different Kalais, the three Sangams and the 
works written by the scholars of the period, their music or Isai Tamil, the minuter 
Swarams such as J, ^ and yV used in it at the present lime, the four Palais, the four 
primary Puns and the four different kinds of Puns derived from them. We shall be 
surprised at the advancement they had made in music and will consider it a novelty. 
We will be inclined to enquire whether modern practice of music in the Tamil Country 
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presupposes such an advancement in the earliest ages. We think of giving a few 
remark! to such intelligent gentlemen who are anxious to know something on this 
subject. 

We have alread}' noted how the Tamil language is a combination of natural 
sounds found in different animals* and that the words of the language are found in 
various languages either in a mutilated form or as they were. 

The Pandya sovereigns as well as the I’amils who divided the Tamil country 
with seven isles known as Lemuria into 49 provinces and ruled over them with South 
Madura as the capital, have divided the living beings and their voices or sounds into 
1 different kinds and have presc ribed rules for them. I lie Almighty who i.s the Creator 
of the universe delights in hearing the sweet s(iunds emanating from all living beings. 
I hc Tamils devised rule.s for the seven sounds out of these and for the minuter Srutis 
derived from them and praised God with the help of these Swararns. We must not 
forget that others advanced in music and are advancing only after the Tamils. Many 
being ignorant of the harmony of the 12 Swararns of .\yapalai in use for many thous- 
ands of years, floundered in them and came to the right conclusion only 120 years ago. 
Even to day many disputes are going on as there is a difference between the measure- 
ments according to the soun< I and measurements according to calculations. If in an 
age the bird sings and the idiot also then we may conclude that all men of that period 
are singers. Hut if there is a dispute abo^ ii Swararns and 22 Srutis even at the 
present day in conferem es, who can ^pealTwith authority on the four Palais of the 
^ncient '1 amils and the minute Swararns used by them. 

Only experts on the Yai or the Vecna who are capable of playing the 12 Swa- 
rams of Ayap.alai on the Yal on the principle of Inai and Kil^jiQd.w ho* could play the 
minuter Srutis there as Cjamakam.H.jcoulcC understand this. the excellent Yal 
practised with such difficulty by the Ancient I'nmils has disappeared and cheap and 
easy instruments like the fiddle and the harmonium have taken il^. place, the Swararns 
and Srutis have come to be doubted. 

Again, if we notice the life, the profession and culture of the i'amils, wc may 
see the important part played by music there. When we declare. that the 'J'amils 
have used mu.sic in their every day transaction more copiously than other nations have 
done it may excite the wonder of our readers. 

Astronomy and its calculations are set to music. Astrology and its results are 
given out in music. Arithmetic and its minute divisions are in music. Medicine, the 
nature of herbs and different mixtures are given in music. Physiology and the func- 
tions of organs are in music. Karpa Shastram, Yoga Shastram, Gnana Sbastram, 
Manthram and Vedam are in music. The rules relating to all the above sciences are in 
music. The dictionary of the lamil language is in music. Letter.^ which one writes to 
another are in music ; yea. Sasanaiiis which are executed are in music. 

It is impossible to find Poetry not set to music or any literary work without 
Poetry in the Tamil (Country. As others say that it is impossible for the Tamils to 
write in an easy prose style and as ail works of devotion, works of science and art of 
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the Tamils are in poetry, one may imagine how easy poetry was to the 'I'amils. All 
poetry is so arranged with I'halam. Lthugai and Monai (Rhythmical flow) that they 
can be sung to the rules of Runs. The Tamilians who have read Thirupugal will 
understand how some of the rare Thala Prastharas are used in Tamil as Chanda- 
kulippu. In addition to these they have given rules for various Osais — such as 
Thoongal Osai. Thullal Osai. Ahaval Osai and (Jheppal Osai— to be sung as Pahs, 
and for the various Chandams — such as, Thuttha Chandam, i'hantha Chandami Thanna 
Chandam and 'I'hayya Chandam— to satisfy the rules of Chandakulippu. From these 
we may have an idea of the excellent style of the language and the harmonious 
combination of the Thalams with the Puns and of the fact that they are within our 
practical experience up to the present day. 

We know, further, that music plays a very prominent part in the temple 
festivals, morning and evening services, in the dramas played during festivals and in 
royal palaces and that this is peculiar to the South Tamil country. 

Music there must be when a child is rr>cked to sleep, and during festive and 
marriage occasions. Music there must be when he sows the seed for his daily food, 
when he transplants tlie seedlings, when he binds the sheaves of corn, when he 
separates the grain from the husk, when he measures the corn and when the padd); is 
ground. 

Music there is when the cotton necessary for man’s apparel is gathered, 
when it is beaten, when the thread is made, when the woof is prepared when the cotton 
bull is bound together and when it is woven into a cloth. 

Many of us must have heard — yea, we hear them daily — how a beggar who 
begs a handful of rice, a pandaram who begs grain from door to door, the paradesi who 
carries the Annakavadi. the man of vow who bears the Kavadi, and the .man of vow 
who rolls on the ground duriug hot sun sing devotional songs and heart-melting Puns 
such as Kkalakanni, Paraparakanni, Oodarkooru, Pambati Chittar Padal, Alukanni 
Chittar Padal, Kilikanni, Pallikathal, Nanjari Vilakam, Patnathu Pillayar Padal and 
Thayumana Swami Padal. 

We have heard some professional beggars sing extracts from the story of 
Nalla Thangai, Pavalakodi Malai. Alii Arasani Malai and other songs giving practical 
advice to women and even Kurathis who live by tattooing and Oddars who level 
grinding stones singing songs during the process. We hear during festive occasions 
for Grama Oevatas annually in villages Chiruthonda Natakam, Harichandra Natakam, 
Kuravanji Natakam, Rama Natakam, Markanda Natakam, Mukoodarpallu and other 
Natakams and songs while performing Villadi Pattu, Kuravai Koothu, Oyil Kummi, 
Kaliyaladi Pattu, Oonchal Pattu, Kappal Pattu and the like. We often hear the songs 
sung while the gardeners water the garden, while Hour is being ground, while cows 
are milked and when chunam is pouncjed. 

Is there any one who has not heard the lullaby for sending infants to sleep ? 
Little boys playing in the streets speak to one another alternately in songs while 
playing games. When children learn to read the letters one party sings sweetly the 
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words Anal) I Anah, Anah (Ga-Ri, Gn-Ri, Ri-Ga.) while the opposite party answers 
Avannah. Avannah, Avannah (Pa-Ma, Pa-Ma, Ma-Pa). These series of Swaratns 
stand in the relation of fourths or Natpu Swarams. Pa stands in the relation of 
Natpu to Ga with 2 Alakus. So also Ma with 4 Alakiis is in the relation of Natpu to 
Ri with 4 Alakus. We shall be delighted when we find that these Swarams stand in 
the relation of Natpu to one another and that the four Swarams Ri. Ga« Ma and Pa are 
learnt by children when quite young. 

So also Athichoodi with two vvcrds and Kondrai V'endan with four words are 
songs. Vakundami Oolaganeethi, Vettiverkai, Velamugam, Moothurai, Nalvali, 
Nanneri, Naladiar, Kural, Thivagaram and Niaandu are Phas. So also are Knchuvadi, 
fractional figures, tables of multiplication and division. KuIiperukkam.Thanapcrukkam. 
cube measure, square measure, tables of weights and measures in Pahs. It is not a 
matter for surprise that one accustomed to prosody should write them all out in 
poetry set to music. If one sings these various Swarams and takes u delight in them 
within five or six years he could master all the important rules of these various 
sciences. It is the custom for school children to sing the s mgs peitaining to the 
festivals of Mahara Nonbu. eighteenth day of Adi, dress themselves to suit the season 
and play Kolattam. By these means, lyal, Isai and Natakam. the three Amsams of 
Tamil were easily taught to the Tamils. 

.'The knowledge of the three kinds of Tamil thus inculcated at the earliest age 
stood them in good stead when they grew up, according to the proverbs Learn when 
you are young *' ** The li*arning while young, lasts for ever like the inscription on stone ’’ 
and it was easy for them to cultivate them according to their respective inclinations and 
become experts in those Amsams of Tamil. All Tamils know that it is very common 
to find poets composing new poems and teaching people to dance beautifully. 

There is nothing in other countries to compare with the sweet folk lore songs 
of little cow boys, little girls who watch over corn fields and of bandy drivers. 

When we note that the aliens who came and settled in the South 'lamil 
country are superior to others in their good manners and customs and are well-known 
for their Tamil Music and Poetry, we may say without doubt that the South Tamil 
Country has been and is the cradle of all civilisation, manners, demotion to God and 
music. 

We may have heard the people of JaH'iia who are reputed to be speakers of 
pure lamil and also those who speak Maiayalam, the sister language. Their speech 
18 full of ail the Swarams of music. The ancient lamils must have spoken something 
like it. As people speaking ditVerent languages mixed with the l amils, the language 
has undergone many changes. 

From the above facts we are able to say that the ancient South Tamil 
Country was the birth-place of all nations, that it was the soil where music flourished 
that the Tamils were the pioneers of lyal, Isai and Natakam, that these^ people taught 
others some of its very important Amsams, and that the field of Tamil music is 
capable of teaching many new ideas to others. 

We shall do well to make mention here the remarks of others on the points 
mentioned above by us. 

4i^ 
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IV. 80IE IHPORTAHT POINTS AS REGARDS INDIAN MUSIC AND INDIA MENTIONED BT OTHERS. 

I. Soms genera] remarks on Indian Music. 

We noted abciVe how in the Tamil country where the Tamil language Sweeter 
than nector was exclusively used Muttainil — lyal, Isai and Natakam— attained great 
efiiciency how works correspond ini» to it were written. howSangams were established 
and carried on with vigour, how all Kalais in relation to the language and their rules 
were steadfastly improved, how they have been written with a view to satisfy the rules 
of prosody, Kagam and i’hal-iin, how a«l such poetry h.id been written with a view to 
be sung a;i Pirns, how they were used in the Tamil country and how they are being 
sung even at the present day. 

As works relating to the rules lor chanting the Puns sung with the minute 
SrutfA, the excellent system for composing R.igas and the determination of Srutis have 
disappeared in the Tamil country where everything was tinged with the colour of 
Music, we are in a position where we arc unable to s.iy definitely the Swarams and 
Srutis used in aiK'icnl Puns. Vldwans of Karnatic music who have learnt up and used 
in their Knlekshepams the Puns (Ragas). the varunams, '(‘hanair.s and Keertanams of 
the Tamil country either in Sanskrit or I'elugu are unable to make further researches 
into them and are aatisiled with spending their time in singing the old Ragas over and 
over again. 

Some of these Sar.skrit Vidwans who made attempts to enquire into the 
number of Srutis. only tried to establish the 22 .Srutis and came to grief catching a 
Tartar as the man in the proverl) who mistook the bear lloating down the stream for a 
goat, embra('ed it ami c ime to grief. Hence then? was a necessity for conference 
enquiring into the .Swarams and Srutis of Kariiatic music and disputes on the subject'. 
So it was seen that the system of Srutis of the ancient 'I amils and its excellent rules 
were completely forgotten. 

There was difference of opinion among entjuirers after Srutis an^ among 
the writers on Srutis. 1 he same was true of the Calculations for Srutis. 'Phough 
they differed in many respects, yet they were ignorant that what they were all 
singing was one and the same. I'hero was no difference there. We have referred to 
some of these points before. Wr shall do well to hoie here a few points which 
support the Swarams, Srutis and minute Srutis used in the four kinds of Palais in 
which the Tamils were expei ts. 

Revivi .1 of Hindu Music. 

** Patriotic Hin.lus have iif late endeavoured to bring about a musical revival upon the old 
Sanskrit basis. No ICnglisiiinaii ha^ ycl hrought an adequate acquaintance with the technique of 
Indian instrumentation to ilic study of Hindu i.iusic. The art still awaits it%cstigation by some 
eminent \vcsto; n nrofess >.* ; a’ld the contempt with which 'l£uropeans in India regard it, merely 
proves their ignorance ofilic system 0:1 Wln;h llindn music is built up.” 

Here the author say.s that endeavours were made to revive Indian Music on 
the basis of the old Sanskrit works but in vain, and that tht? art still awaits with 
eagerness the advent of a Kuropcaii professor to set it u]). 
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This reminds us of the art attempt oiade -ome time hac\ at i^oona to enquire 
into the system of Dwavimsati Smtis. In the assem'o^y made np of many northern 
Vidwans there was such a sharp difference of opinion that they left tiiiiigs as i.'uy were 
" being satisfied with the old Soku as the proverb says. We iii\e referred to this 
on page 361. From that time forwards many diftVrent ea!culatit)ns ;'s roj'ards the 
22 Srutis sprang up in the field and culminated in thc;.rrcat All India Music Conference 
held on the 20th of March 1916 organized by llis Highness, the G iekwar of 13 aroda. 

Here different css^iys on ditf<?rent subjects were read by Vidwans imd many 
demonstrations and discussions made. 

Here Mr. V. N. Bhatkande brouglit in a proposition that there should be an 
easy Staff* Notation for the beginners of Hindustani Music wln'cli is largely used in the 
North. Then 1 gave my opinion that the i:? Sw.iraais of Ayapalai of the ancient 
Tamils were the ones used in Karnatic Music now. they were the ei|ual remperament 
series ot the Westerners, that these were the very Swarams of th ' Vecna and the Piano, 
and that the Staff Notation will be of great use to Mindust mi Musii'. 

f 

Mr. E. Clements I.C.S. District Judge, proposed thii t!ic Srutis should be 27 
and hot 22 and he tried to demonstrate his theory by means of a Harmonium specially 
constructed for that purpose, and this was seconded by Mr. K, B. Deval, Retired 
Deputy Collector rhen this special llarmo.iiu n was testCil to see whether it satisfied ^ 

the Swarams in Aroiiaiiam and Avaroiiamm for the Ragas Shankaraparanam, 
Karaharapirya (Belaw.d and Kafi) used in :\arnatl : as well as Hindustani Music. The 
Swarams of the Harmonium were really ilalter when compared with the Swarams in 
practical use. 'fhis was demonstrated vocally by M. R Ry. Z ikruddin Sahib, the 
Samasthanam Vidwan of Oodaipnor. 

Before the confereace assembled on VVrdnesday th-: 22nd of March, I 
criticised the various theories as regards the Srutis used in Iiidian Music and made a 
practical demonstration of the four Palais used by tire aa- iciil ramiU— Ayapalai, 
Vattapalai, Thirikonapalai and Chathura Palai aiid the Swamins, Srutis and minute 
Srutis used in them. This instrumental and vo**il dem austr.nion lasted for three hours 
and a half. This demv)nstration was accepted to be c.n rect by the Hindustani and 
Karnatic vidwan.s assembled there without any dcuuir and with great joy and applause. 

As the conference unaiiimously approved of this it wa.s resolved the next morning that 
the 12 Swara.ns with the staff not itioa may 1)2 commonly accepted for Karnatic and 
Hindustani Music. 

Men of intelligeaco will see how difficult it is to convince the truth of these 

12 bw.irams in use for tliousands of years which have equal intervals. One says that 
he was confounded by the 12 Swarams obtained in the Octave by the priiiciple of Sa- 
Pa. Another says that 32 Srutis are obtained in the octave where Sa-Pa gives 

13 Srutis. A third says 22 .Srutis are found in the octave by proceeding by |. Another 
that 27 Srutis are obtained by Sa-Pa. while yet another, that he obtains 53 Srutis on 
the same principle. 
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The snying of Sariiga I )ev is broad enoLif^h to support all, for he say^ the 
Srutis are i, they nre they are 3, they are 4, 9. 22, 66, yea, Srutis are innumerable. 
If Sarnga Dev who is held to be the pioneer of Indian Music makes such a confounded 
statement, need we ask about others? 

J he (|UCStion of Srutis became very hard to chew like made of iron, as 
ditferent writers made ditterent statements and as very minute Srutis were used along 
witii Swarams. When this was diilicult to be understood by Indian musicians singing 
very minute Srutis, especially vidvvans of Karnatic music, how can we blame others 
who had confined their ganam to the 12 Swarams i>f Ayapalai alone ? 

rile author says that Indian music awaits the advent of a Kuropean to let it up 
because he knows that Indians are lacking in endeavour to make researches in such 
sciences and arts which may promote the good of the country, fhe following extract 
shows that many such attempts failed as they were unable to grasp the exact meaning 
of what they wanted to solve. 

Introduction to the study of Indian Music by Mr. E. Cltments Foreword by 
Dr. Kumaraswainy P, 6. 

The neglect of centuries, a.s in so many analogous cases, has proved less disastrous 
than the renewed patronage of a few decades.*' 

The above shows that Indian music suHered more from* the patronage of 
lecciit years than from the neglect of centuries. 

These words are spoken by Dr. Kumaraswami. I know that he was earnestly 
making enquiries on Sculpture and Music of India during his travels. Receiving no 
satisfactory answers as to the Alakus of Ri and Dha in Shankaraparanam he came to 
me for an answer. When he heard that these two Srutis should be slightly sharper 
he was much delighted. To Dr Kumaraswami making researches into ancient sciences 
and arts Mr. Clement’s book which speaks of 27 Srutis in the octave will surely appear 
a stumbling block ! 

We have given the different opinions of writers on Srutis of Indian Music 
in the second part of this Book. We have discussed 20 different opinions there and 
given mathematical calculations for the same, we have pointed out how they contradict 
one another besides contradicting the views given in ancient books. 

Neither Bharata nor Sarnga Dev Speak of Sa Pa as There is no connection 
between the series obtained by | and the S\yaram8 derived after the system of Sarnga 
Dev. There is no kind of resemblance between the series obtained by | and the 
Swarams of Karnatic Music. There is not the slightest connection between the 
Swarams sung vocally and the Swarams or intervals put by them on paper. It is but 
natural that by a conglomeration o1 such varied and contradictory opinions truth should 
disappear and doubt be caused 

Is it not strange that a Vidwan of Karnatic Music who has learnt by heart 
the system of Srutis and who has advocated for many years the Dwavimuti Srutia 
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according to Sarnga Dev when asked to sing a Keertmiam where the 22 Srutis occurred 
should say in reply that he would he able to do so after two months practice? 

Is the music he lives by one thing, the music to which he gives the calculation 
b}' multiplying | and j[ another, and the music of the 22 Srutis which he said he would 
praotise in 2 months' time a third. If the same thing is said in three different ways, 
can there be any good in it ? 

This will be only analogous to the case of the Brahmin and his sacrificial 
goat ! Some rogues were determined to appropriate the goat which a Brahmin carried 
with him for the purpose of a Yagam. So one of them said it looked like a dog, another 
that it looked like a donkey while a third wondered whether it was a dead calf. The 
Brahmin thought on the other hand it niust be a devil (as it changed its shape so often) 
and let it go ! 

rhe following extract shows that different writers gave different opinions 
owing to their ignorance of the truth of what the ancieiu Tamils had said about 
Isai Tamil. 

Introduction to the Study of Indian music by £. Clements. 

** Modern Text Books may appear learned to the uninitiated; t)ic historian will, however 
frankly admit that, since the days of the .Sankit Ratnakar, Indian musical system.s have fallen 
into such confu.siog that no one has been able to reconcile the tcaciiing of that authoritative treat- 
ise with later works on the subject, c»r with the practice or llict)ry of modern musicians. The art 
is also ill grave danger of being spoiled as other Indian arts have in the past been spoiled by 
cheap imitation. Contact with the west has resulted in a blend r>f Indian music with European 
intonatioof a combination in the highest degree inartistic and likely to prove more harmful than 
the neglect of centuries." 

The above remarks are those of Mr. E. Clements I. C. .S. District Judge. 
These are found in the preface of his book. He says that after the advent of Sangeeta 
Ratnakar, Indian musical systems have fallen into confusion, that many works were 
written after it and that there is no kind of unanimity between the practice and the 
theory of modern musicians since his time. 

The system of tuning according to Sarnga Dev is that there .should be 22 
Srutis in the octave which should be a gradually ascending series without admitting 
of any possible sound between. 

Works written after him give calculations dividing the wire into ( and 
They recommend Swa rams by dividing them into | and |. Theie will be a slight 
difference between these Swarams and those in practice. 

7 *he division of Swarams according to the system of Sarnga Dev alone will 
enable one to sing grahasiwaram. If, on the other hand, we divide the octave into 22 
Srutis we shall not obuin even a single Swarani now in use. 

If we follow the system of the author of Parijatam we shall find that small 
minute Swarams occur in conjuncticn with the Swarams now, in use. As this minute 
difference was noticed even in the 12 Swarams of the octave even the standard 12 
Swarams of the Ayapalai were doubted. 
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We showed in the lables on pages 368 and 369 that different versions have been 
given for the names of Swarams, names of Srutis, names of Swarasthanams and their 
calculations. We have given also the opinions of modern writers itV'four tables from 
pages 416-417 so that nil might clearly understand them. We have also shown clearly 
that none pf these contradictory opinions can ever agree With the principles of 
Karnatic music. • 

The sixth and the seventh columns of these Fables give the Sruti system of 
Mr. Clements. The criticism (»f his theory given there was practically proved to be so 
at the All India music Conference as his Sruti Harmonium for 27 Srutis was found to be 
inaccurate. If he had known that his theory was wrong and his harmonium false he 
would not have made the statement ''the art is in grave danger of being spoiled as 
other Indian arts have in the past been spoiled by cheap imitation.** 

If Mr. Clements had tried to find out truth as it is, he would not have added 
two Srutis more over those of Sarnga Dev, nor would he have derived three Srutis 
more while change of ( iraham is made and accounted for 37 Srutis in the octave. If he 
had made a study of at least the Srutis found in the common Ganam of the whole of 
India we might have accepted his conclusions with advantage. When it is not so he 
himself becomes guilty of the cheap imitation *' and becomes a stumbling block to the 
progress of Indian music. 

That differences of opinion are found among writers is proved by the 
following extract. 

Captain Day. 

''Parijata differs from lhat of' (he Ralnakara, in that it admits of greater intervals than a 
tdiio or four Sruties and of less iiitc'rvals than a semi tone or two Sruties being therefore capable 
of foi filing numerou.s ciiiiai'Mioiiic scales. All the notes cxeept the first and fifth arc occasionally 
shifted above or below and tlic fourth is never omitted. This work contains the key to the 
present Karnatic system.'* 

Captain day who has written about South Indian Music recognising to a 
certain extent the existence of 24 Srutis on the octave points out that there is a differ- 
ence between Sangeeta Katnakar and Parijatam. We see his opinion in the above lines. 
He says there may be greater intervals than four Srutis and lesser intervals than 
two Srutis. 

Here four Srutis are one full tone like Chatbur Sruti Ri. Two Srutis are a 
semitone. We haVe showed on page 789 how in Chenchuruti, the seventh of the 
Chathurapalai Ragas, an .Swaram or Sruti with ^ of an Alaku crimes along wiih a 
full Swararr.. In the same manner we have observed that in Chathurapalai Ragas 
Swarams with 5— ^ Alakus and 4— i Alakus occur. When rV of a Swaram comes 
along with a full Swaram it is customary to call it a full Swaram owing to the difficulty 
of discriminating the minute .Swaram. In the same manner Swarams which have a 
minute Alaku less are also considered to be full Swarams. 

In Shankaraparanam belonging to Thirikonap 4 Iai, Riand Diia have 4^ Alakus. 
In other words, | of a Swaram is added on to a full one for Rt with 4 Srutis is a full 
tone. But in giving calculations we say that Shankaraparanam has four Srutis for its 
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RiandDHA. But we sing iJSwaram or Swaram with 4^ Alakus. The Ri of 
Chenchuruti with 4^ Alakus and the Ri of Shankaraparannm with 4^ Alakus are 
popularly known as Chathiir Sruti Ri, without observing this minute difference in 
sound they have practically been called Chathursruti Ri. 

It was the common practice of the ancient Tamils who played the V'al to play 
these additional Srutis as gamakams either from the full Swaram or half Swaram. 
Musicians who were not dexterous in and etc. — the different devices 

of an expert — had their mettus at longer or shorter intervals to suit the minute 
Swararos. But this custom is found among the instrument players of the North and 
not among the players of the Yal or other instruments of the South country. 

It is a matter for joy that those foreigners who are ignorant of the minute 
Swarams of the Isai Tamil of the South Tamil country have recognised the existence 
of minute Srutis and try to produce them by means of Mettus. 

Again, he says that Parijatam is a key to l\arnatic Music. We have shown 
on pages 374, 375, 378, 383 and 385 the Sruti system of Parijatam. There we may 
note that mention is made of ^ Swaram and Sw^aram in place of sounds with 
very minute calculations made use of by the ancient Tamils. This shows the 
possibility of still minuter Swarams. 

He divides the strings into &c.i But his system, we have said before, is 
more or less that of Karnatic Music and that he has determined the 12 Srutis of the 
octave. 

There is no kind of connection between the 22 Srutisthanams of Sarnga 
Dev and the 12 Srutisthanams of the author of Parijatam. From this, we clearly see 
that Sarnga Dev wrote his work in ignorance of the Sruti system of the South Tamil 
country, that great disputes resulted from it and that Parijatam and other works were 
written in elucidation of the Swarams used in Karnatic Music 

The author of Parijatam who began discussing the generation of Nadams and 
Srutis after Sarnga Dev, suddenly turns round and says he is adopting the system of 
Narada in tuning Srutis* So it is clear he gives up the tuning system of Sarnga Dev 
and adopt.! that of Narada. The system of Narada is the system of Karnatic Music. 
Narada was held in high esteem as a Yalasirian in ^he South Tamil country. It is a 
custom even now in Ramnad and other Samasthanains that a descendant of the line . 
of Narada receives a gift called Narada Mariyadai during the Dussera festivitie and 
Navaratri golu. So it is plain that the author of Parijatam made mention of only the 
Swarams of Karnatic Music. 

We may think that the music of Parijatam and that of Sangeeta Ratnakar 
are different. But all sweet music is made up of the seven Swarams which became 
12 half Swarams. Sarnga Dev made mention of 22 Srutis in the octave without being 
able to understand the minute Srutis used along with the 12 half Swarams. This was 
the cause of the difference and the dispute, i'here was no music after the system of 
Sarnga Dev, there is ne miieic according to that system nor will ever in future be 
music bused on his system. 
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Of the evils that beset South Indian Music at a time' when it was declining 
owing to want of definite works the system of Sarnga Dev and the system ot 
Pythagoras with the inevitable | and } were the two great ones. Others who call their 
system that of Sarnga Dev but who adopt the | and } of Pythagoras should also be 
classified with them. 

Hindu Musical Scale and the aa Srutis by K. B. Deval P. 6. 

“Narad sat wnicliing from 'time to time his large Veena (sonomctre or monochord) which 
by the impulse of breeze, yielded notc.s that pierced succesivcly the regions of his ear, and 
proceeded by musical intervals." 

\ye see that the large Vccna of Narada produced music with regular intervals 
when the breeze passed over it as mentioned by Sir, W. Jones in the 6th page of his 
book. If we note this minutely, we may conclude that Narada must have laid down, 
rules for the playing of the Yal where minute Swaram.s with equal intervals in the 
four Palais Ayapalai, Vattapalai, Thirikunapalai and Chathurapalai occurred' 

We must also note here what Mr. K. B. Deval says in his second Book. 

Hindu Musical Scale and the aa Srutis by K B. Deval. 

“The Hindus must have followed a system similar to the equal ‘temperament’ system 
at present in vogue in Europe.'* 

He says here that the Hindus must have followed a system of equal Tempera- 
ment. If the Sl'utis between intervals were equally divided, the Swarams must also 
have been dealt with accordingly. We have spoken in detail how they had divided 
the Swarams and Srutis equally and also devised calculations to show how they were 
concordant This system of equal divisions has been in the South Country from very 
early times. In Europe this system of dividing the intervals by equal Temperament 
wms only introduced about 1 50 years ago. As they were unable to understand the 
minute Srutis used along with the 12 Swarams of Equal Temperament different 
opinions as regards Srutis came in. 

Mr. Deval, in spite of the equal intervals advocated by Narada, gives irregular 
cents such as Sa, 'Ri-84, "Ri-a;, 'K1-71, *ki-a2, 'Ga-po, and *Ga-22 etc. How 
surprising I What uniformity is there between 90 and aa and between 84 and 27 ? 

While making the remark that ancient Hindui divided Srutis equally why is 
he not aware that he gives a calculation for irregular intervals ? How can he discard 
a theory advocated by Narada which has been carefully calculated? Sarnga Dev never 
aay% t)iat 4 Srutis each should be given for Ri, Ga, Ma, Dha and Ni. He does not fia 
bis Srutis by the system of | or ijf, nor does he add to some Srutis and subtract 
ilfom tome. 

It is not a matter for surprise that music should suffer by those writers who 
think they help music by perpetuating a number of irregularities. Music there never 
was according to the system of aa St^utis. This trouble has arisen through writers 
who try to read the 22 Srutis into their practical experience of Kamatic music, 
iftough'such men ancient systems are losing their minuteness and prestige. The 
following extmet illustrates this. 
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A. J. Hipkins. 

/'Under Captain Day's guidance, we find chat, in India, an ancient quarter-tone ayatani ha* 
become in modern times a half tone one, substantially our Equal Temperament, but permitting an 
expressive or ornamental use of smaller intervals than the half-tone according to the players*" 

Mr. Hipkins quotes Captain Day and' says that the ancient quarter-tone 
system in India has given place to the syslefti of half-tone, which gives room to the 
use of minuter intervals iliaa half' tone as gamakams, and that this is not far different 
from Equal Temperament. Fhis shows how he has clearly understood the mystery of 
South Indian Music. 

The Swarams of the ancient Ayapalai are but 12. They are obtained by the 
principle of Inai. or Sa-Pa in the seventh Rasis. They are also obtained by th^ 
system of Sa-Ma or Kilai as fifths. Why should we not call this series the series of 
Equal Temperament ? 

If Swarams, as Mr. Deval says, were not of equal intervals, but irregular with 
cents like 84, 2;, 71, 22 and 90, bow do we arrive at the 13 Swarams of the octave? 
As the excellent system of the ancient Tamils, which had been in use for thousands of 
years, was forgotten, the | system of Pythagoras, which could never completely finish 
the octave, and the stumbling block of the 22 Srutis created endless doubts in the 
minds of experts. 

7 he ancient Tamils had their ganam in the 13 half Swarams of Ayapalai, by 
change of graham and the formation of many Ragas. We have pointed out before 
that they added to these 12 Swarams the 24 Alakus or i Swarams of Vsttapalai, the 
i Swarams of Thirikonapalai and the tV Swarams of Chathurapalaf, which were all 
played as gamakams from the 12 main Swarams. Wei have to be thankful that he at- 
least noted the half aiid the qu.irter Swarams used in ancient South Indian Music. 

He would have been much pleaded if he had found out that i and (V Swarams 
were more frequently used in South Indian Music than i and i Swarams. He would 
have also spoken about the minute Srutis in use, at present. It is a matter for 
congratulation that he advocated 24 Srutis in the octave, in the midst of the cry every 
where, for the 23 Srutis. 

This will be a good place to note the remarks of Hermann Smith, a Western 
musician, who has written very clearly about the art of tuning the Pianoforte. This 
book is considered very useful by many and is held in high esteem. This is what be 
says 

The art of toning the Pianoforte by Hermann Smith P. 75, 76. 

" Mr. W. H. B Woolhouse remarks truly, " It is very misleading to suppose that tjm 
necessity of temperament applies only to instruments which have fixed tones. Siogeia . pod per- 
formers on perfect instruments must all temper their intervala, or they could not keep* In tun* 
with each other, or even with themaelves; and an arriv^ at the same notes by dlfihrent routea 
would be continually finding a want of agreement* The scale of ^ual tempmmimt obylatei aS 
sttdi ineonvenienoea, and contfnuet to be uniWsally accepted with unqualifiedi tatleftelidn by the 
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mMt Minent ▼ocaliatt ; and equally ao by the moat renowned and accompliahed perfamiera on 
atrinfed inatrumenta, although these intern ments are capable of an infinite variety of intonation. 
The high development of modem inatnimeiital Music would not have been poaaiUe, and eouhl not 
have been acquired without the manifold advantages of the tempered intonation by equal 
semitbneaf and it hat. in consequence, long become the established basis of tuning." 

He aaya here that the system of Equal Temperament is equally useful for 
purposes of harmony as well as solo singing, that it is useful tor a combination of 
orchestral instruments as well as individual stringed instruments. 1 le says this system • 
if the basis of all musical progress. This system of tempererl intervals dates from 
very recent times, as noticed before. 

We pointed out on page ii6 that Captain Day says th.'t the Veena taken 
tolLurope from Tanjore over 150 years ago was tuned according to Equal Tempera- 
ment. But we understand that* for thousands of years anterior to the time of the 
Tanjore Veena in the British Museum at London, the anrient Tamils had their 
ganam with Swarams of Equal intervals in the four palais, where the minute Srutis 
were played as gamakams. We have to feel glad that the system of tuning, which had 
long- been forgotten, has been placed before us at least now. 

We presume that the Swarasthanams of the Veena placed in the British 
museum, taken from Tanjore. one of the capitals of the Chola kingdom, might have 
helped the Equal Temperament system of the Westerners. 

The art of tuning the pianoforte Jby Hermann Smith, Page. tj. 

The two cardinal points of the system are : 
i. All octaves shall be tuned perfect. 

8. All the fifths shall be a little flatter than perfect." 

The opening Sa, as well as its octave the 8th Swaram, should be in complete* 
unison. Just as an adult is an improved edition of a youth and a youth in his turn a 
developed image of an infant, so are the Tara Sthayi Sa, Madhya Sthayi Sa and Authara 
Sa in their relation to one another. The three Sthayis ^^Munda, Sama and Ootcha 
increase in the proportion of 1 : a : 4. Just as ^ measure is included under ^ a measure 
and i a measure within the full measure, so also sound increases gradually with a 
uniform ratio leaving no remainder. 

If there is no such uniformity, a Sthayi cannot be said to have been perfectly 
completed. If the wire of a Veena be equally divided, a Sa sounds on the bisected 
point. There is complete unison between the Sa that sounds on the whole string 
and that which sounds on the bisected half string, ff these do not agree, the ocUve is 
wrong. 

The eighth nole completes one octave or the Sthayi. Now, we may obtain 
the IS Swarams of the Sthayi by the Sa-Pa system or system of fifths (Sa Rj. Ga, Ma^ 
Pa«) or according to the principle of Inal and Kilai, or the seventh and the fifth Rasia 
spoken of by the ancient Tamils. We have pointed out already that, if we proceed by 



multiplying f k f tnd so on, according to Pythagoras, or take ^ of the string fof Pancha- . 
mam, amrding to Parijatam, at the lath step we go over the Sthayi. So, ^ the divisiori 
of the string into thirds and obtaining the 12 Swarams on that principle can never be,. 
It will never end the octave. 

So, Hermann Smith says all fifths should be tuned a littje flatter than perfect 
so thfit the 12 Swarams may be perfectly obtained within the octave. So, we uijuder- 
stand that the squaring of | will never give Swarams satisfying the ear. In ' the* same 
. manner, the fourths should be tuned a little sharper, or else the Swarams will bit short 
of the octave for Sa-Ma, or | is not a perfect 4th. 

The following extract shows that, unless we tune the fifths a little flatter, the 
concordance will be abhorrent* 

The art of tuning the pianoforte by Hermann Smith, Page. 54. 

“ These trials, as they are called, afford at each step a check, by which the correctness of ' 
the progress may be indicated, or, unfortunately, probably the incoi rectnesa of your first eatlmatea 
of ** how much *’ and “ how little." 

The last is the severest test, as the two notes of which this fifth is formed have been 
obtained by different series of fifths, and any imperfection in the gradation of the beatings allotted 
to the previous fifths will mainfest itself here. Hence this fifth, from the frequent hnrshneas 
and.howlings of its beats, has been technically termed the wolf, gnd atriict injunctions are 
“ Look out for the wolf," "Reckon yourself fortunate if no wolf appears." 

He decs not say hew much flatter the fifths sbeuld be. He says it is difficult 
to derive the 12 Swarams by Sa-Pa er fifths. It is quite true. This is pessible etily 
in the case ef tuners with very efficient ear for music, as pointed out in ancient works 
on Issi Tamil, who say that the tuner must be 

^ AieSitP ersbi^a 

Again the ancient custsm was te make the Veeda the standard for Swsrssthaiiami. 
The Veena is very expedient for marking the Swarams by fifths or Sa-Pa. As bthoi^ 
had not practised this system to any large extent, many discordant Swarams ciept uu 

To add to this, the wolf namely |f '{ and the Fox namely the 22‘Srytia qf'tlic 
4 KUv^ bowl in union 1 He aaja, “beware of* the w6lf^ and we add beware gPlhe 
Fox ” f theft you will be happy. We, living in India, may think ligblly ef 
peoplq living in cold countries like our author will know that Jienla. of 'we)^es era 
^ere dangerous to man than even lions f 

Hehaausedtheaiialofy of^ w^^^ sharp Swarama a|^il» oioeoird. Wa 
vkiiaw4ar a fact, when | is divii^ it inAVlj^a^ come to an end even wacUl oi^- 
; fby it'^^ tmUi a bead* and whaa 
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He calls this wolf. But a wolf may die in a few years, but this has lived for 
asooyears! So we must really call it the devil ! Many have adopted this devil of a 
system and have come to grief We must say these are bad times for Music, resulting 
from ignorance of rules of the ancient Tamil ganam. 

1 have made a demonstration of the ancient system of the 'Jamils in use for 
thousands of years, with the help of a:few Keertanams, now in use, distributed in the 
four Palais, before the All India Music Conference, held in Baroda, on the 22nd March 
1916. This was done in the presence of distinguished iCarnatic musical experts such as 

M. R. Ry. Ramakrishna Iyer Avl., B.A., B.L., Retired Sub-Judge, Palghat. 

' „ Veenai Krishna Row Avl., B.A., Mysore. 

„ Panchapakesa Baghavatar Avl., 'Fanjore. 

Ramasamy Baghavatar Avl., B.A., B.L., Madura. 

„ Sreenivasa Iyengar Baghavatar Avl., B.A., L.l'., Madras 

„ Chitti Babu Naidu Garu Avl., Madras. 

„ Pratapa Ramasami Baghavatar Avl., Poovanur. 

„ Hari.Nagabooshanam Iyer B.A., B.L., Masulipatam. 

„ Veenai Venkataramana Doss, Avl., Vizianagaram. 

„ K. T. Sreenivasa Iyengar, Trichinopoly. 

and Hindustani Musical experts such as 

Mr. Thakur M. Nawab All of Akbarpur. 

Prince Faluknaz Md. Bakar Ali Bahadur. 

Mr. V. N. Bhatkande B.A., L.L B. 

„ S. N. Karnad. 

», Rao Sahib K. B. Deval. 

„ E. Clements I.C.S. 

„ N. V. Chatre. 

„ D. K. joshi. 

„ N.. B. Divatia. 

9, K. B. Divatia, 

„ Prem Valabh Joshi. 

Mrs. Atiya Begum Fyzee Rahimin. 

Mr. G. S. Khare. 

fi lodcahmidas Adi tram 

„ Vishnu Digamber Pluskar. 

„ Mangesh Rao R. Telang. 

Abdul Halim Sharar. 

M Zakruddin Saheb' of Oodaipur; 

„ Samasthana Vidwan of Baroda. 
and in the presence of a cultured and learned assembly. 

When this demonstration was made, when the measurements of the Swaraa- 
thanams, the calculations the sounds of Swarams, and thejr cents were clearly set 
forth by mms of lo^Ffinm and geometrical progression, in accordance with the 
system recommended by Saranga Dev. and when theSwarams, Srutis and minute Snitis 
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of Karnatic music were demonstrated vocally and on the Veena by my daughters 
Maragatavalli Ammal and Kanakavalii Amma), the delight universally experienced by 
the learned assembly could not possibly be described. 

Some remarked that a new era had dawned for music, others that they need 
no longer trouble about enquiry into Srutis, and yet others that the Sruti systems of 
such and such writers have been sent to the bottomless pit, and the applause of the 
whole assembly was deafening. The demonstration by Swarams and measurements 
was made so as to satisfy the doubts of the \arious people assembled there. It was 
shown that sounds should be of uniform measurement ; that singing of Swarams with 
different cents such as 84, 27, 71, 22 and 90 would sound like the howling ol the wolf ; 
that it would not be music ; that such measurements would spoil the beauty of music 
and cause doubts ; that they could never be of help to music. 

* But we give them credit for the good intentions they pt ssessed for advancing 
the cause of music. 

The following extract proves that placing of frets on the Veena to produce 
equal Swarams is peculiar to Indians. 

P. R. Bhandarkar B.A., L. M. ft S. 

** But the scale used 011 the Vina since the 16th century, at least by one school viz., the 
Karnatic, has been Temperament, except for any'.aceidental defects in tuning. What circum* 
.stances led to the adoption of thi.s scale will have to be discussed on a future occasion. But it may 
be remarked here that this temperate scale is a capital discovery and tlie Hindus deserve to be 
congratulated on it, unless indeed it wa.s bo|^rowed like many iither things in music from the 
Persians and Arabs. If any Indian )>erceives the Vina music to be defective, now that he has been 
made aware that its scale is one of equal temperament, let him taboo the instrument altogether or 
introduce modifications, which will allow of the use of what he thinks to be a better scale.” 

He says here that even as early as the i6th century, Karnatic measurements 
had divided the Swarasthanams of the Veena.on the principle of Equal Temperament. 
We have, on the other hand, declared that it had existed from very ancient times. 
He says that the Indian.s were indebted to the Arabs and the Persians for many 
amsams of Music. But we understand that the South Tamil Country, its administra- 
tion and civilisation>'ere very ancient and that the civili.sation, ftc., of the other nations 
was of recent origin. The ganam in very minute Swarams was the peculiar heritage 
of the Tamils. The fact that this has not been yet understood by many show that 
Arabia or Persia never influenced the music of South India. 

Perhaps, this statement was due to the fact that the Mughals were ruling in 
Northern India and Hindustani music was largely used there. He says that it is 
praised (or) that Indians had divided the Swarams and Srutis on the principle of 
Equal 1 emperament. If one understands that the system adopted for fixing the firtts 
by equal divisions of intervals on the Veena by the ancient Tamils and the system of 
Equal Temperament are one and the samCy one will never say. that the Swarams of tho 
Veena are incorrect. 
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Knowing that the Swarams of the Veena were identical with the Swarams of 
Western instruments, a Veena* was prepared for the benefit of Sevappa Naicker, one of 
the rulers of Tanjore, on the principle of Western instruments. I earnestly beseech 
the readers of this work, but who obstinately disbelieve my statement, to believe 
that this system of equal divisions and the f2 Swarams of Ayapalai derived by the 
Sa-Ph system were played on the Yal even 20 'o years ago,, yea. for many thousands of 
years before that, by the ramils as indicated by the words 

We have pointed out how the'i 2 Swarams derived hy Sa-Pa principle with 
equal divisions were made the basis of all ganam, how minute Swarams were played as 
gamakams from them, how grahaswaram was sung in the very Swarams, how they 
derived different Ragas by the change of grahaswaram from the same Swarams, and 
how the same system was in practice even now. 

The above remarks point to the conclusion how the Conference held some- 
time hack for the purpose of reviving Indian Music with the aid of Sanskrit Srutis 
came to nought, how confusion between lljeory and practice was caused by enquirers 
after Srutis (the basis of all music) and writers on them, owing to their conflicting 
opinions, and that different writers wrote in different strain on the subject of Srutis, 
^me having Ratnakar as the basis, and some Parijatam, which was just its opposite, 
while others had later writings for their support. I he result was a cartload of 
conflicting theories ! 

On the other side, we have the support of Narada, who recognises equal 
intervals, and that of the Hindus of the Tamil country, wh*) have for generations used ■ 
Swarams with equal intervals. 1 he latter have used 24 quarter Swarams in their 
ganam, which could be played as gamakams with the i? Swarams as the basis. 

To add to this testimony, we have that of the Western musicians, who recently 
came to the conclusion that Tempered intervals served best the purposes of harmony 
and modulation. Though they have adopted § as an approximation, yet they advocate 
a slight flattening of the fifths in progression, whicii must be the result of musical 
experience and they say that all Swarams shoMld be of equal intervals 

Again, the Swarams of the Veena are found to be in Equal lemperament and 
the Indiana are praised for working this theory out themselves, without being indebted 
to Persians or Arabs for the same. The author says that the Swarams of the Veena 
can never be improved upon, owing to their perfection. 

We conclude then, that the Swarams used by the ancient habitants of India 
were of equal intervals, that the same equal intervals are used in Karnatic music and 
on the Veena, that the Westerns adopted the same system abjUk i;:o years ago, that 
those who wrote on Indian music theorised that Indian music had equal intervala, yet 
by adopting the progression of f and | they had to give wrong calculations, adding in 
one place and subtracting in another. They have gone to the length of constructing 
instruments to suit their theory but have found them impracticable. 
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But the Isai Tamil system of the ancient Tamils is equal division* which has 
been in ‘practice for the past 12000 years. These very intervals are found in the 
excellent Senkoti Yal practised by them. These are the very intervals divided into 
four palais and used in Karnatic music even now. The division of equal intervals is 
rhe only system that can aid the progress of the world in music. 

We may note here what Mr. A. Ghose* who has made researches into the 
ancient history* culture and migrations of the ancient Tamils, wrote to the Madras 
Mail on and December, 1915. 

9. The Civilisation of Ancient Indians and their political administration. 

Ancient Indians in Mesopotamia 

History repeats itself in the strangest manner. This is not the first time that Indians 
(aow forming the Expeditionary Force) are playing an importar.t part in altering the history of the 
fertile valley, drained by the waters of the Tigiri . and Euphrates. Archeeologtcal researches 
have tended towards the establishment of the most reniarkai>le fact that colonists from ancient 
India in remote ages settled in Mesopotamia. 

What leading 'pait they played in that cradle of civilisatioit will be realised when it is 
stated that an eminent archaeologi.st of great experience, after patient studies, is inclined to 
come to the startling conclusion that the wonderful Mesopotamian culture di.sp1ayed by the aricijtnt 
Babylonians and Assyrians was derived from the Sumerians, 'fhese were no other than . 
Dravidian settlers from India, who had migrated to the head of the Persian Gulf at the very ' 
dawn of civilisation. 

Mr. H. R. Hall) of the British Museum, thus expresses the latest views on the origin of 
the Sumerians, who were the pioneers of the high degree of civilisations, to which the andent 
nations of the Euphrates valley attained : - 

The Sumerian culture springs into our view ready-made, as it were, which is what we should expect, if it 
was, SB seems on other grounds probable, brought into Mesopotamia from abroad. The earliest scenes of their 
culture development had, perhaps, not been played upon the Babylonia stage at all, but in a different cpui\try* ^ 
sway across the Persian mountains to the eastward. 

The ethnic type of the Sumerians, so strongly marked in their statues apd'relicfs, wis as different item 
those of the races, which surrounded them, as was their language, from those of the Semites, Aryans of otHsjrs. 
They were decidedly Indian in type. The face-type of the average Indian of to-day is, no doubt, much'the shaiif*Bfr 
that of his race ancestors thousands of years ago. And it it by no means improbable that the Sume^Oi. fAre 
an Indian race which passed, certainly by land, perhaps, also by sea, through Persia to the valley of 'tKe Ttvo 
Rivera. It was In the Indian home (perhaps the Indus valley) that we suppose for them that thefr cpltiire 
developed. 

There, their writing may have been invented, and progressed from purely pictorial to a, simpliliipd, ood 
■bbievlBled form, which aflerwaids in Babylonia took on ita peculiar cuneifonji ** appearance, bwini.t( tabff, 
written with a square ended stylus on soft clay. There is little doubt that India must have been ond 

centres of human civilisation, and it seems natural to suppose that the strange tifk^Semiri^ uli«Ar)fMl' 
who came from the East to civilise the West, were of Indian origin, especially when siwscedriiltoqir tym 
how very Indian the Sumerians were in type. 

The origin of the Dravidian race, the raoef primitive of the Indian typii, it' Ml 
•ciirity. No aatisfactory theory hat yet been forthcoming to point out thphrVhiciDp] htmd dAifar 
had any other than India) from which they migrated- Huxley theory ee to 't{|^ eq t i MW^ 
with the aborigAiea of Auetralia. although apparently supported by hyVPtheffll^ 4 
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continent now Hubmcrged under the Indian Oceaiit which once embraced Africa, India and 
Australia* has lieen traversed by Sir William Turner’s comparative studies of the Australian and 
Dravidian crania. 

Sir W. W. Hunter's assumption, which as.signed a trans-Iiimalayan origin to the Dra- 
vidiaiis, has been discounted for various rcastms. The failure of all theorists to assign a foreign 
liome to the Dravidians appears to justify the conclusion that they were among the original in- 
habitants (»f India. 

riicre is every reason to suptK)se that pre- Aryan Dravidian culture flourished in their 
great home, well-endowed as it was by lK)untifuj nature- Whether the Dravidians from India 
who migrated to Mesopotamia were compelled to seek a new home forced by famine or by perse- 
cution, or whether they were traders or udventurers, we have no means of ascertaining. We are 
also in tlie dark as to whctlier they took the diflicult land route across Baluchistan and Persia or 
they went by sea along the coast. 

The presence of the Braluiis in Baluchistan, who have a dialect showing strong aflinit}' 
with the Dravidian languages, ap|ienrs to lend much support to the former theory, siiccially when 
we take into conHi<leration the fact that their ancestral neighbours, who inhabited ancient F*ersta, 
most probably belonged to the Dravidian riicc. 

'riiesc ancient non-Aryan inhabitants of Persia were called .Vnarikui ” by the Greeks 
which is undoubtedly a cori uptcd form of “ Aiiarya.' by whicli name tin Dravidians were known 
to the flrst Aryan settlers in India- 

Several years ago, Mr. Hewitt tiointed out that the Euphrates valley was the home of the 
Hindu lunar astronomy, which was intrcKluccd into India before. 4700 B. C. He also produced 
evidence pointing to the existence of 4 rade reliitions between India and Mesopotamia in very 
ancient times. 

The discovery of indigo and muslin in Egyptian tombs conclusively sliowed that 
Indian products found their way into Egypt, so long ago as at least 1700 B. C. There is also evi- • 
dence that the Siimuriaps iradctl in teak and muslin, which were exclusive products of Indian 
Mr. Hewitt was of opinion that these commercial transactimis between Western India and Sumeria 
took place in 6000 B. C* Ilealsi ciidcvaoiircd to trace the presence of .Sumerians in ancient 
Gujarat. Later researches have not only confirmed some of the conclusions of Mr. Hewitt, but, 
as we find from the ahf»vc cpiotatioii from a leading authority on archgeology and ancient history, 
the identification of the Sumerians with thcancicnt Diavidinns^ of India leaves little room for 
doubt. 

The linguistic evidence as supplied by the Brahuis of the survival of a Dravidian language, 
in the remote central Highlands of nahichistan, forms a .strong link for c.stablishing the identity of 
the Sumerians. If the opinion of Dr. Grierson to the cfiect that of jill Dravidians the Brahuis 
alone retain the true ethnic type owing to their i.solatioii, be accepted, then we arc led to the con- 
clusion that the Sumerian-s were imigrants from Sr>uthci 11 India, as is evidenced from their 
strong resemblance to the Dravidian ethnic type ns imidi fieri by admixture, with aboriginal nation- 
alities. 

If the Brahuis i*eally represent the true Dravidian ethnic type, an alternative theoi^ may 
be proposed, pointing to Baluchistan as the original home, fram which a great Dravidian emigration 
to India took place in very ancient times. 
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The recent geological inveatigations of Mr. Vredenbiirg appears to favour such a 
liypotheaia, at there is, now, good reason to turmiae, on the basis of Mr. Vi-edenburg'a explora- 
tiona, that the deaert tracts of Baluchistan were once covered b3' fertile lands, which weio well 
populated. The exhaustion of the water resources and consequent production of famine 
conditions threatened the ancient inhabitants, rendering migration on a vast scale imperati\»e. 

That the Sumerians, who settled in Southern Babylonia (Sumer), were the founders of 
Babylonian culture is abundantly shown by the relics recovered by archwologists from the 
excavation conducted on the sites of the ancient cities. ‘I'he early history of Babylonia is ‘ a 
record of Sumerian domination and progress. 

The excavations of the city mouncft at the lowest levels di.scluse Sumerian culture so 
advanced that the people were already using copper. Tlie Sumerian copper implements, found at 
Tello in Babylonia, probably go so far back as 4000 B. C. A bronze st.itue of Gudea, perhaps 
the greatest of all the Sumerian Kings, dating back to 2500 B. C, is a landmark in the history of 
the antiquity of copper. 

* More than one eminent arctiieologist have advanced the opinion that India was the 
first, home of the bronze industry. Even such a conservative historian* as Mr. Vincent Smith 
admits that copper was used in India in very ancient times. Some of the prehistoric copper 
implements (probably dating back to about 2000 B. C.) of the most remarkable hoard, discovered 
in 1870 at Gungeria, in the Central Provinces, bear a close resemblance to those found in 
Babylonia. 

Although very valuable work h.as been done in Southern India by Mr. Rhea, by hia 
discoveries of prehistoric metal implement-^, a great deal has yet to be done in this direction, in 
the way of discovery and serious study to throw light on the ancient history of metallurgy in 

I India and its possible connection with Mesopotamian culture. 

The Sumerians were great builders of towns and irrigation works. They were the first 
town-planners known to history. They developed the City State to a marked eztent. Each city 
hid its temple with a city-god, who was the owner of all the city land. Every city waa governed 
by a hereditacy ruler, who waa also the high priest of the local god with the title of patesi '* or 
vicegerent of the god. We do not know much about the Sumerian deities. 

Nippur, which waa the chief city of ancient Babylonian had a great temple dedicated to 
Cnnfl. The identity of this name with the Oravidian name for the moon god is significant. 
The corretponding Dravidian name, Bal, is most prominent in Babylonian mythology* 

The temple at Nippur was a great repository for votive offerings of the Sumerian Kings 
which have yielded valuable material for ancient history, showing that the Sumerians who 
lived. 6,oooS years before us lived in great and populous cities under organised civil and 
raligioiia government. 

They had long ago emerged from the savage state, as they were already using metal 
and JNpd their own ayatem of writing* From their statues, we tee them with shaven beads and 
wearing long garments, 'fhelr physiognomy and fashions of dress beer such cloee Teaemblanee 
to the Dravidian that their common origin is not improbable, as such striking similarity cannot be. 
mendy acddenul. 

Dr* Btthter traced the derivation of the ancient Brahuf acri|»t, the parent of ifioai pjf the 
knpvm hlpliabeto of India, fiom MeaopoUmia, ffxittgt^ date of its Introduction into Ind^ at’ 
abMt See B* C. 
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It is acknowledged by some authorities that the Tamil alphabet, with its pMulii^ 

. chiracters of a primitive type» was in existence long before the ihtrodnction of Bi^hiif or , 
Itharosthi. The supposition that the Tamil alphabet was derived from a Semitic source gnd i? a 
variety of the Aramaic or Hymiaritic script, which originated in Mesopotamia* ought’ to undergo, 
modification in the light of recent researclies which appear to reverse the country of origin of the. 
Tamil alphabet. 

When another Champollion is found to unearth the deeply buried relics of the ancient 
Dravidian culture, in all probabilty, it will be discovered that lunar astronomy as- well, as the 
very first alphabet originated in India, just as it is now being recognised that , the advanced 
civilisation of ancient Mesopotamia owed jts inception to the Sumerians from Indian 4iow far th^ 
world is thus indebted to the ancient Drayidians, as appears to be disclosed by recent reseatches, 
is a subject which finds no place in the works of the modern historians of ancient India. 

A. GHOSE. 

We see here some remarks about the ailcient Indians who migrated to Meso- 
poUmia. Mesopotamia is the fertile land between the two rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris jn Asia Minor! It is said that the Euphrates was one of the rivers that fertilised 
garden of Eden, mentioned in Creation. History tells us that the land watered by 
' i]|e^ rivers was extremely fertilei capable of producing excellent fruits and different 
ibtfio^ of grain. 

The Indians were called Sumerians. The Sumerians resembled the 
DravMians of South India in their physiognomy and build. These Pravidians must 
Imye migrated to Mesopotamia from South India As the Sumerians resemble the 
race of South India in their manners, customs and culture, they must have 
orifinally come from South India. They seem to have founded and ruled over the ' 
aimient Kingdoms of Babylon and Assyria and to have made great advancement in 
Sculpture and Astronomy and in weaving, dyeing, agriculture, and in making metalliq ! 
sti$ue% as also in trade. 

It ia said that there were commercial relations between the Sumerians and 
tfie:;l>cati 4 ians, 6006 years ago. We see that Astronomy was carried to Mesopotainia 
1 l|(;((^fb'Ii^ia about 4700 years ago. As the language spoken in the highlands of. 
^I^hlsdin and Persia was Dravidian. it is possible that their inhabit|inta originally 
India. ^ Their language was called Brahuis* 

U is .said that the Dravidiana settled in the lands adjoining Mesopotainia 
and , spoke the Dravidian language. The Greeks called them * Anarya 

copper and hronxe tools made by the Sumeriana were dug up in the ruins . 

These are dated over '4000 years. 

t*tlc; b^Dxe statue of Gudea, one of the renowned Sumerian kings, dates aa 
liuf This shows that the Indians were clever, from very ancient 

hronxe work and in metallurgy. Again, the copper implements 
at Giingeria, ,iu the Central Provinces, bear a close resemblance, to 
tlipilp isimtilin^l^byloni^ These seem to have been used as early as sooo 9 .C 
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'^e Sumerians were experts in building and irrigation works. They planned 
towns, built forts and temples and were the foremost in doing works in temples. 

It seemi that Nippon, the chief city of Babylonia, had a great temple dedicated 
to Ennil, which is identified with the Dravidian name for the moon, and that the corres* 
ponding Dravidian name ' Bal ' is most prominently used in Babylonian mjrthology. 
In addition to this it is stated that they were noted for their devotion to religion and 
were very cultured in their manners and customs. ’ 

He says their language was known as Brahuis and the characters of the 
language are found in the bricks of the buildings in Babylon. It is further stated that 
the letters are purely Tamil and are not derived from the Aramaic tongue, one of the 
dialects of the Semitic language.. 

Many of the above remarks are based on the Tesearches of historians. Some 
remarks, supported by the above, may be found in Part I. All this shows that, before 
the period of the Deluge, the ancient Tamils who belonged to the royal family of the 
Pandyas and others, who ruled at South Madura, must have migrated to Mesopotamia 
and establi^ed the kingdoms of Babylon and Assyria there. 

As they belonged to Chandrakulam, it is probable that they gave the name of 
Ennil (Chandran) to the God at Babylon which they built. 

It is not possible that subject races who find it difiicult to eke out their own 
livelihood can possibly have built great cities and forts and established renowned 
kingdoms; The builders of cities and empires roust have been the rulers, or, descend* 
a.'.ts of the royal house of Pandya. We have noted, at the cororoenceroent of this book 
that the city of Babylon was built on either side of the Euphrates, comprising 335 
square miles in extent, with walls 75 feet by 33 feet, and possessing 120 huge bronsh 
.doors, that in the centre of the city were placed the royal palace, the temple and other 
wonderful structures. 

The description of this beautiful city reminds one of the beauties of South . 
Madura, about which the sage Vanmeeka spoke to the best of the Vanaras vying, " yoil 
will see the gates of the Pandya sovereigns, set with precious stones and glittering 
with geld, and connected with the main walls of the fort.*’ 

The civilisation of l^th Madura and its beauty must have been in proportion 
; td tbe royal leaat made by king Ahasuerus, mentioned in page 14, when it is.said that 
’he ruled over 137 provinces, from India to Ethiopia; bis vpital city of Shushanand the ' 
province of Persia must be identical with the new cities and provinces ruled over by 
the royal Pandyan tsmily of South Madura, after their migration. 

From inscriptions we see that South Pandya Kings’ rhle extended as far 
iMith as the Himalayas and that their flag, having the emblem of a fish, wiu planted on 
^ topc^those mountains. 

We have read about Nimrod udiobtult Ereeh, Accad and Calneh, the chief - 
dties c(fv Babylonia^ itt pirovtnccf, and NiaeVeb, Iteboboth. Calah and Keaea, the 
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clii‘ f l ilies nl' ihe Assyi ian Kinj^duiii. I hcsc rilica and kiii^<doins arc near Mesoputa* 
iina and its adjarent pn»viiicr.s. watered liy th»- Knphratrs and the Tigris, to the south 
<i| Asia Min-*!. 

\\ > have observed how the Snmrrians ruled «*ver Mesopotamia, how they 
wi re nii>;mall) the inhabitants ol South India, how lhe\ migrated to Baluchistan, and 
I’nsia through Baluchistan, that their language was Uiahuis or Tamil, and how their 
lett. rs were those of the Tamil Alphabet. These enable us to establish that the 
Tainils ot the South Pandya Kingdom ruled, once upon a time, as far as the Himalayas 
and I he countries of Bahichistan, Pci oa and Mesopotamia and beyond, by founding 
\ai ions Kingdoms there, and exlpiided thfir admini’^itration over 127 provinces from 
liKlia to Ethiopia. 

This enables us to make foil her remarks and say that the language of the.se 
I */ provinces was I'aniil. and that, at a later time, the language became changed. owing 
tiMiiixture, and called by different names. Tin ti uth of this may be seen from the 
far! that the majority of the words ihese dittcreni languages are 'l amil. 

It appears that others imi.st have learnt ihe .Sciences of Architecture, Astrolo- 
gN, Musii and Medicine from those who spoke tht‘ l amil language. When we note 
ihr minuteness ot Astronomy ami Music, we see ih.it they must have been in a highiv 
eHiicieni state in South Madura, from ancient limes, and deteriorated, in later days, 
owing to want of patronage. 

11 we read verses 2-5 oi the loth chapter of ihc book of Genesis in the Bible, 
we read there that japheth had seven .son.s, and thal the different tribes de.vrended from 
ilifin; their isles, ih« ir languages and provinces were also seven. 

“ The sons (jI Japheth : (‘.omer, and Magog, and Madai and Javan and Tubal 

and Mcsliei’h and I'iras. 

And the sons of (ionn r : Ashkenaz and Riphath and Togarmah. 

.\nd the .sons (*f J.ivan : Klishah and 'l arshish, Kittim and Dodanim. 

By tlie.se were the isles of the Gentiles divided in their lands ; every one after 
Iii5, tongue, after I heir families, in their nations.” 

riicre ib reason to think that the seven sons of Japheth became the founders 
of the .seven nations, thal they lived in the seven isles and lhat each of these isles was 
sub-divided into seven provinces. It is likely, therefore, that the remnants of the 
Lemurians. .saved from the Deluge, kept up Ihe mimher ; and divided themselves on 
that principle wnich might remind them that their original land of Lemuria, or, South 
Madura has also comprised of 7 isles, and each of the 7 isles suh-divided into 7 provin- 
ces. So the original Tamil l ustom seems to have been kept up. 

We may say. then, thal the' ramil.s. whm they escaped to different places 
during the Deluge, migrated to many regions. eon(|uercd different provinces and 
established their administration there. 

This shows that the 1 27 provine .rom India to Ethiopia, were under the 
l amil sway and the Tamil language was spuken there. 'Fhesr 127 provinces seem to 
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have been in the Arabian sea region. iVom the southernmost rorn(T of India t(» the 
southernmost corner of Africa. 

It is impossible to find piirallels to tlu* > oiirt at Shii.-han and to the build of 
the cities of Babvloo and Nineveh. When it is proved l!:al ihe magnificence of these 
kingdoms, their power and :niti<|iiity is to be attrihiilci! purely to the Tamil race, who 
can adequately express the anti(|uit\ of tlie South Tamil country, the glory of the 
Muttamil, practised there, aiitl iheir supreme and ininuLe knowledge .>!' innsic ? 

Who will believe- a I'amil when he says that the ancient South Tamil country 
was the most distinguished ol provinc es, that music was extensively praelised there 
and in other provinces uitdcT the sway of the Tamils, that the\ had practised Tamil 
under the thrct' amsams of lyal. I.sai and Xatakam. and that music had attained such 
proficiency among them i hat they made their ganam in vcoy minute Swarams like 
4,^1 i and ? Who will believe a m in when he di c lares that the Tamil language, 
spoken by ih.e Sumerians in \!eS ;potamia. was the one s|»oken in Persia and 
[Baluchistan, tiial lh<'V were Tamils who had loundcd such inagnilicent kingdoms such 
as Babylonia and Assyria, and that they wc*re expe rts in ail arts ? 

It is likely that the Tamil language, spoken in Persia .lud Baluchistan by the 
Sumerians, was called Brahnis, that this laiign.ige. after undergoing many alterations 
in diirerenl countries, became the Prakrit language, which in tuim was converted into 
the .Sanskrit longue. 

We have observed before that the mother tongue Tamil was found in the 
south of India, its sister languages IVlugu. Malayalam and Canaresc in (Central India, 
and that the Pali tongue, which is a mixture of the Dravidian languages, was found in 
the North. 

It appear.s, therefore, that the Tamil language, wiiich was the language of the 
emigrant Tamils of .Mesopotamia, became corrupt while spoken in Persia, Baluchistan, 
Afghanistan, Sind, (iuzeral ami othe r western provinces ol India, and was known as 
the Prakrit, and an admixture' of the.se various dialects gave birth to the Sanskrit 
language. 

The majority of words in the difTeient dialects of the Prakrit language arc 
Tamil. The preseiiec. of a very large number of Tamil words in . the Pali language 
and Malayalam, Telugu, (!anarese and Tulu language^, derived from Tamil, shows that 
Tamil must have been the original for all these languages. 

Again, among the letters ol the Tamil alphahel. the hard ojiisonants #, t-, 
u and jp have a .single sound in the language but have two and three and four sounds 
in later languages. 

Scholars declare that a comparative study of Greek, Hebrew and Latin 
dictionaries discloses the fact rh it mc»re than half the words of these languages are 
'Tamil. 

Works similar to those on Alchemy, Medicine, Yogam and Gnanam# 
written by the seven sages and eighteen siddhas who were among the ancient 1 amila 
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of India, are not found in any other language, either in the past or the present. But 
those works are being interpreted in other languages now. 

The 64 drugs of China and the system of preparing them, the nine kinds of 
poison and the rules for preserving and refining them, the method for calcining, 
converting them into red preparations or reducing them to potash, their antidotes, the 
system of preparing various salts and acids, the system for reviving suspended anima- 
tion, the methods of preparing stones, plants and pills, the method of preparing 
different mixtures of herbs, the 120 metallic preparations, the remedies by talisman 
and Mantrams for serpent bites, the system of surgery and incision for abscesses, the 
system 0/ Yoga Sadhana, the system inuring the body to hardship by medicine and 
practice, and the system of Gnanara are very extensively spoken of in Tamil works. 
These are vety sparingly found in other languages. 

The four kinds of Pahs of Isai Tamil or Music, their different divisions, the 
Chandakulippus. the arrangement of Thalam, the four Palais, the four varieties of Yal 
generating from the Palais, the four Jatis derived from each of the Palais, and the 12000 
ancient Isais, sung sweetly, are not found in any other language. 

We should not forget that others who heard the i'hevanun, Thiruvachakam, 
rbinivaimoli, Thiruppugal, Keertanams and Padams, sung in the sweet Tamil 
Chandam, knowing the absence of such charming pieces in their own languages, are 
trying ^o compose Keertanams in them, in their respective languages. 

Some of us might have heard the new Padals in Sanskrit composed according 
to the Chanda system of the modern Tamils, by M. R. Ry., Narayana Sastrial, Senior 
Professor in the Sanskrit college at Trivadi, near Tanjore. 

If such compositions, after the model of the Tamil Chandams, were even 40 or' 
50 years old, admirers of Sanskrit are sure to claim them to be Sanskrit originals ! I 
Thp real tlruth may be forgotten. Many of the rare productions of the Tamilians have 
lost their antiquity by such means I 

Mr. Ghose says that the Sumerians had commercial dealings with South Indians 
6090 years ago B. C.— really means they had such dealings for nearly 8000 years. So 
it is seen that Indians migrated to Mesopotamia, 8000 years ago, and established 
kingdoms there. 

An Americsn merchant, who excavated the ruins of the city of Nineveh, aaya 
lie found there many valuable relics of antiquity and, among them, four figures whose 
heads were of gold, and who Had wings of silver a::d bodies like that of an animal. He 
also came across a large number of burnt square tiles of clay, i and f inch in thickness, 
in which were inscriptions written by iron styles, tapering to a point like the spear. The 
letters in them belong to the Sumerian language. Documents relhting to land, 
judgments and scientific truths were found written in them. There were also tiles, in 
which was written a description of Creation, as given in Genesis, written by Moaeiu 
.We have noted before -tlpt this great city of Nineveh, and other great dtiea as 
also the kingdema^of Babylon and Assyria were founded by Nimrod. 
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To support otir theory that the ancient 1 amils were the Sumerians, who 
established the kingdoms of Ass^Tia and Babylon, the inscriptions on these square 
tiles are also in Sumerian characters. Signs of civilisation and culture are found in 
abundance there, it is seen from the inscriptions that they had established great 
kingdoms even in the prehistoric period, that they were proficient in arts and sciencesi 
and that they were Tamils. 

The following extracts also support the contention that the relics, found in the 
ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, prove the ancient culture and civilisation of the 
Sumerians who were Tamils* 

The Popular Encyclopedia Vol I Page 370. 

The advanced condition of the AsA^'iiaiis in various other respects is sufficiently 
evidenced by the representations on ilie .sculptures, and by the remains discovered among their 
ruined buildings- We now know that tiiey understood and applied the arch; that they 
constructed tunnels, aqueducts and drains ; that they used the lever and the roller ; that they 
engraved gems in a highly artistic way ; that they understood the art's of inlaying, enamelling 
and overla^Miig with metai.s ; that tiiey manufactured ))oicclnin and transparent and coloui'ed 
glass and were acquainted with tlie lens ; that they pi>sscsse(l vases, jars, and other dishes, 
bronze and ivory ornaments, bells, gold earrings and bracelets of excellent design and workman- 
ship. 

Their household furniture also gives us a high idea of theit skill, taste, minuteness, and 

accuracy. 

The cities of Nineveh, Assur and Arbcia had each their royal observatories, 
superintended by astronomers-royal, who had to send in their reports to the king, twice a month. 

At an early date the stars were numbered and named, a calendar was formed in which the 
year was divided into twelve month.s (of thirty days each), called after the Zodiacal signs, but as this 
division was found to be inaccurate, an intercalary month was added, every six years. The week 
was divided into seven days, the seventh being a day of rest ; the day was divided into twelve 
casbu of two hours each, each casbu being subdivided Into sixty minutes, and these againi into 
sixty seconds. 

Eclipses were recorded from a very remote epoch, and their recurrence roughly 
determined. The principal astronomical work, c.-incd the Illumination of Bel, was compiled for the 
library of Sargon of Agane ; it was inscribed on seventy tablets, and went through numeroua 
editions, one of the latest being in the British Museums 

It treats, among other things, on observations of comets, the polar star, the conjunction 
of the sun and moon and the motions'of Venus and Mars. The study of mathematics was fkirly 
advanced, and the people who were acquainted with the sun-dial, the clepsydra, the pulley, and 
the lever must have had considerable knowledge of mechanics." 

We noticed in the previous pages that the Sumeriana, who inhabited 
Mesopotamia, built the great cities of Babylon, Nineveh and Shushaoi that they ruled 
over these great kingdoms, that they traded with India, that they originally came 
from South India, that they resembled the South Indians in features, and that their 
language resembM that of the lamils. 1 o support the above statements, we find 
front the extract, quoted, that one of the kingdoms ruled by them, namely, Aaqrria, 
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was much advanced, as seen from its progress in many modern arts and sciences and, 
especially, in astronomy. As they are clearly stated, we need not dilate upon the 
subject. 

Their civilisation resembles that of the ancient I'amils of South Madura. We 
shall note here some remarks upon the God worshipped by them. 

Discoveries in the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon bv Austen H. Layard, M. P. Page 343. 

‘*On the north side of the chamber were two dof)rways leading into seperate apartments* 
Entrance was formed by two colossal bas-reliefs of Oagon, or, the fish god. Unfortunately the • 
upper part of all these ligures had been destroyed, but, as the lower remained, from above the 
waist we carr have no difficulty in restoring the whole, cs|)ecially as the same image is seen entire 
on a fine Assyrian cylinder of a gate in my possession. It combined the human shape with that 
of the fish* The head of the fish formed a mitre above that of the man, whilst its scaly back and 
fanlike tail fell as a cloak behind, liaving the two human limbs and feet exposed. The figure 
wore a fringed tunic, and bore the two sacred emblems, the basket and the cone. 

We can scarcely hesitate lo identify this mythic form with the Oannes, or, sacred man- 
fish, who, according to the traditions preserved by Berossus, issued from the ErythilBean sea, 
instructed the Chaldacans in all \visdi)m, in the sciences, and in fine arts, and was afterwards 
worshipped as a God in the temples (d* Babylonia. • Its body, says ihc historian, wa.s that of a 
fish, but under the head of a fish was that of a man and to its tail were joined women's feet. Five 
such monsters rose from the I'ci sian gulf at fabulous intervals of lime. It was conjectured that 
this myth denotes the conquest of Chaldaea at some remote and prehistoric period, by a 
comparatively civilised nation coming in ships to the moutli of the Euphrates. 

I had already identified with the Babylonian idol, a figure in a bas-relief at Khorsabad 
having the human form to the waist, and the extremities of a fish. Such figures are also frequently 
found on antique cylinders and gems, but tho.se at Kouyunjik agreed even more minutely with 
the description of Berossus, for the human head was actually beneath iliat of the fish, whilst the 
human feet were added to the spreading tail." 

The above extracts say that the Chaldacans worshipped a man-fish and that 
this denoted the conquest of Chaldaea at a remote f>reliistoric period by a more 
civilised nation coming in ships to the mouths of the Euphrates, the ships resembling 
the shape of a fish. 

These fish-shaped figures are found in abundance in the large cities of 
ancient times, such as Nineveh and Babylon. Berossus calls this figure by the name 
of Oannes. On the strength of this, we may.say that the ancient Tamils migrated to 
Chaldaea, and that the sovereigns of the South Pandya Kingdom also ruled over 
Chaldaea. For, we read that, when Satya Viratha. King of the ancient Dravidian 
country, was making his ablutions in the river Kritamala, when he took up a little 
water in his hand, a small fish was found there which grew under his care. When the 
fish became big, it advised him thus “This city is about to he destroyed by a flood. 

1 shall bring you a boat within eight -days. You and your relatives and the seven 
sages may save your lives by getting into it with all necessary provisions. 1 shall take 
you to a place of safety.*’ The king believed the fish got into the boat, and, they all 
reached the foot of the Himalayas and were saved. This Satya Viratha became 
Vaivaswatha Manu afterwards and became the ancestor of the Indian race. He was the 
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founder of the Chandra dynasty and of the Pandya line of kini^s. We. have also 
stated belore that the (lag of the Pandyas had the figure of a fish in it, and that it was 
flying on the Himalayas. It is but natural that they should worship the God who 
saved them in the form of a fish, and hav(^ the figure as a precious emblem in their 
banners also. We may also notice that Meeiiambal is worshipped as a goddess ill 
South India, and the name is very commonly given to the females there. The ^^andya 
sovereigns, who made voyages in their ships, had also this emblem on the stem of their 
ships. All these clearly show that the Tamils of the South Pandya country migrated 
in ships to Babylon, Nineveh, Persia, Mesopotamia and other places. Iwen now we 
may see that the game of * Pandi called after the Pandya sovereigns, is played on a 
board which has the shape of a fish (in the districts of 'I mnevelly and Madura), that it 
is given as a part of the dowry when a girl is given away in marriage, that the pan- 
supari box has also a similar shape, that fish arc worshipped at Papanasam, where 
the Tambiraparani takes its rise, and that Pandya sovereigns arc called by the title 
of Meenavas". The Pandi board, the pansupari box, and the emblem on the flag have 
the shape of a '' Sale Kish This makes us bold to say that the ancient rulers from 
India to Ethiopia were the Tamils. 

To add to this testimony, the Indian cow was also found there, as seen from 
the following extract : 

Discoveries in the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon by Austen H. Layard, M. P, Page, fio4, 

•* On others of the same age we find the gods represented under various forms ; - the king 
and priests worshipping before them, altars and various signs peculiar to the period, .7iid the usual 
mythic emblems- On a small cylinder in which porcelain or quarta is engraved a cow of the Indian 
breed suckling a calf, ah .Assyrian emblem, which occurs amongst the ivory carvings discovered 
at Nimroud." c 

We know that the monkey, the elephant, the cow and the peacock are animals 
generally found in nature in India. From the facts that the Indians regarded the cow 
as indispensable to their daily life and looked upon it as sacred and as a goddess, that 
they worshipped fish as sacred, that the ox was the vahanam of Paramasivam who is 
knovvn to the Tamils as Perumal who knows Tamil, Perumal who could be melted by 
isai and who is the founder of Muttamil, and that the Nandi (ox) is the favourite figure 
in the Sannadi of all Siva temples, we may conclude that the Tamils inhabited 
Mesopotamia, Babylon, Assyria, Persia and other provinces. 

We shall do well to make a few remarks on the language spoken by the 
Sumerians or the Tamils in MesopoUmia. Discussing the question of language, we must 
note the shape and sound of letters and the grammatical rules and their relation to one 
another. We cannot deal with them in detail as the subject in our hand is only srutis. 
But as the minute swarams of music are made mention of in Isai Tamil, one of the 
divisions of the ancient Muttamil, the lamil language must have been the original 
one. To examine this the following extract is given 

The Popular Encyclopedia Vol. XZ Page 34. 

^ Lastly come the Inflectional Languages represented by the two groups of the Semetic 
and Indo-Germanic languages. It is from the speakers of languages of these two groups that 
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almost everything, most beneficial to the development of the human race, has sprung. The 
Semetic languages arc (a) Hebrew^ closely akin to which were the other ancient dialects of 
Canaan, Mobite, Phoenician etc ; (h) Arabic, widely spread as the result of Mohamadan Con- 
quests ; (c) Aramaic, the languages of Ancient Syria which in Palestine also had taken the place 
of Hebrew as a spoken language before the Christian era; and («/) Assy riant which has been 
recovered from countless inscriptions upon clay tablets found on the sites of ancient cities like 
Nineveh and Babylon. The different Scmetic languages do not differ more from one another than 
. do Romance languages like French, Italian and Spanish. They are, however, generally divided 
into a northern and a southern group; the southern group being formed of the vartous dialects 
of Arabic ; ^the northern groups of the other languages though Aramaic deviates considerably from 
the rest of the group.- The most characteristic feature of the Semitic languages is that, with rare 
exceptions, all roots have three consonants or semi-consonants, which, in combination with 
voweK^brin series of words. The verb system is much less perfectly developed than that of the 
Indo-Germanic system. 

To the Indo-Germanic or Indo-European system belong a number of languages and 
dialects which fall easily into eight groups- These laiiguage.s are widely spread, extending from 
India to Iceland in the Old World, and since the end of the fifteenth century having been dis- 
seminated over the whole of America^ Australia, New Zealand, and the East India iLs the 
language of European conquerors or colonizers of those lands. The system has been called by 
other names as Aryan, which is however, more appropriate!}' applied to the most easterly group 
of the languages. The name Indo-European is commonly used,' bu^ seems to imply that the 
languages are spoken only in India and Europe, which is inaccurate, as is also the notion that all 
Indian and European languages belong to this system. In Southern India the Dravidian 
languages, of which the chief representatives are Tamil and Tclugu, are agglutinative languages 
and therefore of a different type ; while in Europe, Turkish, Hungarian, Finnish, and Lapp belong 
to an agglutinative system, and Basque, as we have seen, is an incorporating language. The names 
Indo-Germanic and Celt- Indie are each an attempt to express the family by the extreme links of 
the chain. The languages belonging to the system are descended from an original language lon|| 
since lost. Where this language was spoken it is difficult definitely to decide." 

It is not easy to give clear opinions as regards languages. \Vc may venture 
to make remarks, on languages, reformed in recent times or were discovered in our 
own time; but to attempt generalisations about very ancient languages is an impossible 
task. Malayalam, which is spoken in Travancore, adjacent to the Tamil country, and 
the Telugu language have undergone great modifications recently by borrowing many 
words and letters from Sanskrit. We know chat the Sourashtra language— -the 
language of the silk weavers— became a written language with an alphabet only in 
very recent times. It is but the way of the world to try and progress after other 
models. We have stated before that Sanskrit became a language a few thousand years 
ago, Ify borrowing many words and rules from Brahuis, the language of the Sumerians, 
from the different Prakrit dialects, from Pali and Indo-Germanic tongues, and devising 
a few new rules of its own. Languages which have merely borrowed a few letters and 
words from Sanskrit may be said to be derived dialects of Sanskrit, a few years 
hence I 

Just as the pure rain water that falls from the clouds flows into channels, the 
channel water into tanka, the tank water into fields, the field water into rivers, and the 
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river water into the sea, and obtain, each in its field, a variety of taste, smell and colour, 
so also the words of a language obtain different spellings and pronunciations by 
contact with other languages. We have given examples of such on pages 43 — 4$. The 
ancient language of the early emigrants changes its letters, words and shape, to suit 
the climate, dress, productions, vegetable and mineral, and manners of the various 
countries where it spreads, and appears like a different language altogether. When 
the changed language extends over vast territories, ruled by different sovereigns, the 
language appears to be the language of a different country altogether and has no 
resemblance with the original tongue at all ! 

In u grocers shop where the different grains and articles get mixed it is 
difficult to separate them. So also is the work of a goldsmith who wants to get the 
alloy out of the mixed gold. He has to first separate the alloy by using the urjggmfA 
(Mercury) which has the tendency of uniting itself with gold, silver, copper, lead and 
other metals, then put them in lime crucibles to separate the gold and silver alone, and 
then burn the gold and silver in the refining vessel to separate the pure gold from the 
silver The case of analysing an old language is equally difficult. Only scholars, 
interested in studying histories of languages, with the help of ancient relics, will be 
interested in such philological analysis, and not others. 

The above remarks appear to be correct in the light of what Mr. Ghose aaya 
which is found in page 865. He says there, when another Chompoilion is found to 
unearth the deeply buried relics of the ancient .Dravidian culture, in all probability« 
it will be discovered that lunar astronomy a.s well as the very first alphabet originated 
in India just as it is now being recognised that the advanced civilisation of ancient 
Mesopotamia owed its inception to the^Sumerians from India. How far the world is 
thus indebted to the ancient Dravidians, as appears to be disclosed by recent research- 
es, is a subject which finds no place in the works of the modern historians of ancient 
India.*' So \ve make bold to make a few. remarks on the subject. 

It has been already said that the extensive land to ibn south of India waa 
lamil country, that it was rilled by Pandya sovereigns, that Muttamil made progreaa 
there, and that ganatn with even of a Swaram was made there. Many examples 
were also given on page 46 that Tamil was proficient in many arts having actions 
found in nature and the natural sounds of all living beings. 

He mentions here that all languages are derived from Indo-Germanic or the 
Semitic stock. Semitic group comprises the Hebrew, Arabic, Aramaic and the 
Assyrian languages. The Indo-Germanic group seems to imply the languages and 
the dialects spoken in the Old World, from India to Iceland in Northern Europe. 

We find the same groups of languages spoken after the XV century in 
America, Australia, New Zealand, Hast India Islands and other countries. He says 
that the term Indo-European does not necessarily mean that the languages under the 
group were spoken in India and Europe, and that *Iiido' does not confine itself to 
Tamil and Telugu languages. Just as many countries lay between India . luid 
Iceland, so also languages, with the Indian language as the ancient mother tongue and 
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Germanic language as the modern longue, are included in the term. Just as the first 
and the last links are indicated, while naming the whole chain, this group of languages 
is also named. The analogy of Hindu, Germanic, Celtic and Hindi languages may 
also he noted. 1 le says that many languages of the group have disappeared ; some 
have been so thoroughl.y influein ed by other languages that it is impossible to trace 
their origin or determine the places where they were sp')ken, or, say anything about 
the original language irom which they were derived. 

We may say with certain degree of certainty that Tamil was prior to the 
Hebrew lang^age (derived from the Semitic group), as many Tamil words are found I 
in Hebrew and no Hebrew words are found in 'Famil. The same must be true of the 
Semitic group also. As it is said that the Aramaic tongue was spoken in Palestine 
before the'^ birth of Christ, and after the Hebrew language, the Hebrew language with 
a good admixture of ramil words must also have influenced the Aramaic dialect. 

'Fhe facts that the Assyrian language was spoken in Nineveh and Babylon ; | 

that clay tiles with inscriptions in that language were dug up from ruined cities ; that | 

the various letter-sounds of the language correspond to the letter sounds of Tamil ; ! 

that the Sumerians built those cities and ruled over them ; that the Sumerians were 
Dravidians ; that they migrated there from the south of India ; that a powerful nation 
ruled there before the period of the Chaldaeans ; that they reached the place on ships 
through the Persian Gulf ; that they worshipped a god in the shape of a fish ; and that 
the figure of the fish was found in precious stones, such as diamonds and rubies — all 
these facts clearly prove that, at an age whose time cannot possibly be fixed, the 
Tamils migrated to Mesopotamia and the surrounding countries, such as Persia and 
Baluchistan, that they ruled over those countries, and that their own language was 
spoken in those countries with slight modifications. To add to these we have the 
proof of the existence of a number of Tamil words in the Indo-Germanic languages 
and their branches. 

We have given, on page 44, 100 Tamil words which are found in the 
languages of Europe. These words appear to be the mos: common ones used by the 
people in their ordinary avocations. But no single word of any languages of the 
Germanic or European groups is found in the Indian or Tamil language. Thus the 
Tamil language seems to have had a peculiar excellence of its own with its own 
literature and grammar, with its own excellent sciences, with its own efficient system 
of music with minute divisions quite alien to other languages— these facts embolden 
us to say that the Tamil language which was once extensively used in India is the 
most ancient of all the languages. 

The term Mndo-Germanic * is like the two-end links of a chain. As there 
are other intermediate links in the chain many mixed languages must have been spoken 
which are derived from the Indo-Germanic group. i 

It is said that king Ahasucrus who ruled over 1 27 provinces, from India to 
Ethiopia, made a feast for six months to all his princes and nobles. 1 he Tamils who 
migrated from the Tamil province, or, the Sumerians ruled over Babylon, Nineveh and 
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Other cities. I'he Brahuis dialect, spoken in Mesopotamia, Persia, and the hills of 
Baluchistan, implies that they were the Tamils. The Fish-God (l)aKon) as well as the 
cow, worshipped by the inhabitans of these rountrie.s before the time of the 
Chaldaeans, clearly indicate their I'amil origin. 

The following quotations from the Bible show that the Dagon mentioned 
there was the shape of a fish and that the Philistines worshipped it. 

I. Samuel V 2 . 

" When the Philistines took the ark of God, they brought it into the house of 
Dagon, and set it by Dagon.*’ 

Judges XVI 23. 

Then the lords of the Philistines gathered them together lor to olfer a great 
sacrifice unto Dagon their God and to rejoice : lor they said, Our Gt>d hath delivered 
Samson our enemy into our hand." 

Biblical Cyclopaedia Page 190. 

Dagon. (1 Sam. V. 2). I bis was the name of a celebrated idol of the Philistines ; 
worshipped at Gaza, Oudg. XVI. 23) at Ashdodfi Sam. V. i. 3) at Belh-dagoii. (“the house or 
temple of Dagon ”) in the bounds of Judah, (Josh XV. 4*) in a town of Asher, (Josh. XIX. 27) and 
elsewhere. There are various o(iiuions as to the appearance of this idol, but it i.s usually repre- 
sented with the head, hands, and face of a man, and the body like that of a fish. The name was 
probably derived from f/a/r .signifying a large Hsh. One ot tlic incarnalions of the Hindu god 
Vishnu was of the same form.” 

The above <|Uotations pnivc that the Philistines and their neighbours 
worshipped the .shape of the tish, or Maha Vishnu, who hcrame int arnatc to deliver his 
devotee Satya Viratha, ruler of the South Madura kingdom, from the deluge. So we 
may say that the Tamils of the South Pandya kingdom, who settled in Mesopotamia 
and ruled over many kingdoms, became divided into many nations, races and country- 
men, speaking different languages, and that, though the languages, spoken by the 
different nations, became independant tongues, yet there is an admixture of Tamil 
words in them all. Just as the fish-God was common to them all, so also the 'Tamil 
language must have been their common tongue. 

Pure Tamil words Ibund in Sanskrit, Tamil words common to Sanskrit and 
T am il. Tamil words found in European and Scythian languages are given in pages 
43- -4S of this book. 

We do not find in Tamil works ol 2001; years and upwards any admixture ol 
Sanskrit, or European or Sc3rthian words. This shows that Tamil waa the moat 
ancient of languages, that it was efficient in Muttaroil“Iyal, Isai and Natakam and 
that laai-Tamil or Music was well arranged, and that itUad a aystem of Ragaa which 
could reflect all possible human emotions. 

Again the la Swarams or the chromatic scale sung in succession erm by 
apes are taken as the i a swarams of Ayapalai. This takes us back to the very time of 
the origin of Man from the Tamil country. A romparisou of the origin of the Tamil 
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language, the origin of Music, and the excellent ideas contained in the sciences of the 
Tamils renders it impossible for any one to gauge adequately the antiquity of Tamil 
and the minuteness and charm of their Isai-Tamil or Music. 

The irregularity of the Swarains of the natural scale obtained as f, J 

and I and the regularity of the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series, obtained as sevenths and 
fifths in the 12 rasis. or, the regularity of the Swarams of Ayapalai make one doubt 
whether other nations had reached the very first step in Music. Though other nations 
had determined the 1 2 Swarams of Ayapalai by slightly flattening the fifths, yet their 
system of Equal Temperament is divided, because of their inability to give correct 
calculations "for the same. 

Sanskrit writers on Music erred, even at the second step, by dividing the sthayi 
into 22 Srutis (being ignorant of the system of Vattapalai of the ancient Tamils), and 
singing Ragams on that false principle. 

When they are doubtful about the first and second steps, what is the use of 
troubling them about the third and fourth steps ? Those who practically realise the 
truth of the four Palais of the ancient i'aniils, the minute Srutis used there, and the 
Puns derived from thetn, may understand the antiquity of Tamil and the excellence of 
its Isai Tamil. 

Music, which could e.xpress the emotions of human beings, animals, birds, 
creeping things and trees, which could move tlx* singer as well as the hearer, and 
which could charm even the deity, has been in existence in Isai Tamil with minute 
Srutis. It has been sung in the shape of 1 200.) ancient Isais. while other nations do 
not even possess the right calculation ft»r the 1 j Swarams. and they are bothering their 
heads about the progression of multiplying J and { 1 All these show clearly that 
Tamil was the most ancient of langnage.s and that Tsai I'amil was the most ancient 
of all music. 

3. The number of the Srutis occurring in Ayapalai, Vattapalai, 
Thirikonapalai, and Chathurapalai. 

My beloved readers ! 

I have hitherto put down only such points as could be clearly derived from 
the stanzas in Silappadhikaram, which could be clearly interpreted from them and 
which could probably be guessed from them. None of these contradict the theory 
and practice of music of the modern day. Only such practical points as could be 
established with the help of ancient works have been mentioned. Thpugh the ideas, 
mentioned in ancient works, are very minute, yet the extensive interpretation, put upon 
them, are quite capable of being derived from the originals. I can boldly say that the 
Sruti system of the ancient Tamils is highly proficient and minute, and, at the 
same time, clear. 

This book, I may point out, was not written after 1 had completely 
grasped all the ideas contained therein. From time to time I have come 
across ideas, quite providentially, and they have been declared in the easiest 
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possible manner. The new ideas that came to me, i am glad to sayi have 
been quite in accordance with the ideas contained in the ancient Tamil works. 
Whenever i studied the ideas in ancient works, and, whenever 1 illustrated 
them,, though no man was present with me to cheer me up, yet I was conscious 
of the presence of God and was muoh enroii raged. I was assured of the correctness 
of what I had written by the data I obtained Lnter, in support of what ,1 had written. I 
may mention one particular instance of this in the stan/a quoted ** from Isaimarabu" 
before the Tanjore Sangeeta Vidya Mahajana Sangam by Swami Sivagnana Vogigal 
of Virudupatti which will be of use to my readers. This is the stanza 

isir euilL_^gis 

OatqifiiQair onrjkoiit — wrajoSoDs 

GsokiejpisriOi Gsdr^Goiroto GL.cdf/'. 

'J'his stanza clearly says that Ayapalai had 12 swarams; Vattapalai. 24 Srutis; 
Thirikonapalai, 48 Srutis; and Chthurapalai. 96 Srutis. 

The expression clearly states that further minute divisions of 

Srutis is possible neither to sing nor to hear. This is quite clear, practicable and definite, 
unlike the blind words of Sarnga Dev. Srutis are one ; they are two ; they are three, 
four, nine, twenty two, sixty six ; nay, they are a legion" and the impracticable 
theroies of those who say that Srutis are 25, 27. 53. 42 «nd 66. 

When once it is stated that the Srutis are a legion in number, it gives room 
for any one to say anything and to take refuge under it. This the cause of all 
doubt as ragards Srutis. 

But here he definitely says that the minimum soundable and the minimum 
audible is of a Sthayi, and this implies that a more minute .sound is impossible. 
This can be easily seen from the veena vvhere no minuter sound than 9V is possible. 

We had to write at great length as we were not able to obtain many clear 
works on Isai Tamil. We hear chat some of the parts of Isai Marabu, from which the 
above stanza is quoted, are found in Che library of Thiruvavaduthurai Mutt. As the 
Sruti calculations of this book are hated on the stanza, quoted above, 1 think it is 
enough for intelligent men to understand the whole system. 

4. The names of the Saptaawarams Sa, Ri, Oa, Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni 
are of Tamil and not of Sanskrit origin. 

Some who are ignorant of the object of this work imagined that I had changed 
or was going to change Che system of modern music and that I had completely bjiset 
the theory of Sarnga Dev who wrote his work in Sanskrit. Imagining such things, 
they induced ceitain so-called Tamil Vidwans who are daily spoiling the Tamil 
language purposely, by mixing a number of Sanskrit words into it to dispute my 
position. 1 have given them proper answers from time to time. 
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One of those vidwans said that the series Sa, Ri Ga, Ma. Pai Dha and Ni is 
named iMfter the seven Sanskrit words Shad jam. Rishaham. («andharam, Madhymam, 
Panchamnm, Dhaivatnm and Nishadam. that their pronunciation is^'entirely Sanskrit 
and that I would do well to give them new names altogether. As many are under 
the impression that the series are derived from Sanskrit. I had to write this to disabuse 
them, once for all, of that idea. 1 have slightly touched upon it already on page 7 .^ 4 . 

We have n^peatedly stated that the names of the series have first been used 
in Tamil only and that the science of music was a part of Muttamil. The lollowing 
stan/a. hy the sage Silcandi. proves that this series was in existence even at the age of 
the Middle Sangam. It is as follows : — 

iP a 10 u ^ 16 GttJOBrQjpG^^^^iTip 
ouiP LWfi G^iPo^uj 

Gcu^onaaiiii G^ir^OTmifloupiDi^Gen uobr l9|P^^0 

We clearly understand that, during his time and the time of Ahatya (Agastya) 
in the first Sangam and tong prior to that time also, lyal, Isai and Natakam were in 
use. We cannot get at the works of that period. But the customs of the first 
Sangam was followed by the second. The same system was indicated by the sage 
Silcandi of the middle Sangam in the above stanxa. 

We kn<»w that this system of naming the scries was long prior to the time of 
Bharata (V century), and Sarnga Dev (XIII century). The Aryans who brought a 
dead language with them to tht; ancient Tamil country tried hard to appropriate all 
the sciences of the Tamil world to themselves. Sarnga Dev is one of them. Though 
he has used many derivatives and tohl a number of stories to difi’erentiate between the 
music of the Tamils and that of the Aryans, while basing his writing on Tamil works, 
yet we know that he has failed. Kor example, the following words are direct transla- 
tions of Tamil into San.skrit and nothing original : — Thiruvenkadu (Swetaranyam). 
Maraikadvi t'»^ti-^*'anyan). Thiruvayar (Panchanadakshetram). Kiidamuku (Kumba- 
konam), 'Thiruvavaduthurai ((loniuthikshetram), Thiruvidamanidur (Madhyarjunam), 
Puliydor (Vyagrapuram). (ihitianihalam (Chidambaram) and Thayumanavar (Mathur- 
boothesvarar). In the same way he has altered the names of Ragas as mentioned in 
pages 543—547 

When we notice the names of platros that have been changed we find that 
they have been considered sacred from ancient times, that they have been made the 
subject of verses by gifted sagos of yore, and that they have beciv made much of by the 
ancient Tamils. The name of ' Thiruvayar ' means the place watered by five sacred 
rivers. Though the name of it has now been changed into Panchanadakshetram* yet , 
we know that the present Tamils call it by the same name, as was given to it by 
ancient Tamils, and that it is not derived from Sanskrit. We find the name 'Aiyarappoft*. 
to the deity presiding at Thiruvayar. 
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The history of the seven letters ^ dl m m u 0 S must have been mentioned 
clearly in works on Isai-Tamil. As they are not now at handi we have to think in 
different ways as to their origin. Samga Dev accounted for the Swarams* Sbadjam, 
Rishabham and Gandharam in one way, for Madhyamam and Panchsmam in a different 
way, and for Daivatam and Nishadham in a third. 

He says Madhyamam was so called because it souncs in the middle of the 
string between Adhara Shadjam and its octave. 

He says Panchamam was so called as it was the i:fth in the order of seven 
Swarams. But it is the seventh in the half-swaram series. If he had followed the 
same principle for the first, fourth, sixth and seventh Swarams, he would have been 
consistent. 

• Again he says Rishabham is so called because it resembles the sound of a 

Rishabham (bull). Why not we extend the analogy and iSLy that Nishadham should be 
called s because it resembles the sound of a or elephant, and Daivatam should be 
called ^ because its pound is that of an or horse, and Panchamam be called Osw 

because its sound is that of QswBmu or the cuckoo, and Madhyamam be called for its 
sound resembles that of the bird and Shadjam be called ib because its sound is 

that oftheiMfwor peacock? There kre so many similar words whose first letters 
are one or other of the series. 

Again, others who are ignorant of the fact that the hard consonants #, i., 
u and ,0 combine with soft and middling consonants and with vowels and are being 
pronounced in different ways according as they come at t!ie beginning,, the middle or 
the end of a word, contend that, as the first letter of the series, w is from Sanskrit 
other letters also are from the same language. 

1 have heard others again who say that Shadjam comprises six Swarams, that 
it is so called because the sound emanates from six places and that, therefore, names of 
all Swarams are derived from Sanskrit. A little close observation will show that this 
th^ry is wrong. 

For the prefix shad means six as in the words * Shadvargam \ * Shadoormi 

* Shadragam ’, and * Shashti The suffix * (Jam) means *it born' 'generates' and 
'causes to generate'. If the seven Swarams Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni and Sa generate 
from Shadjam then only the Sthayi becomes complete. If the first Adhara Sbadjam 
is the mother, then her seven children Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni and Sa will generate 
from her. From the seven children will generate another seven from Sa, the daughter 
who resemblea the mother. If there is no daughter resembling the mother there can 
be no Thara Sthayi and Madhya Sthayi. 

Again, Shadjam^ for the matter of that many letters are said by them to pro- 
ceed from six places; this is not peculiar to the letter 5a alone. The throat, the 
palate and the tip of the tongue along with other organs are said to be tne organs for 
the production of sound and not aix places. 
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Again there is no connection, between the first letter in the word Shadjam 
and the first of the series Sa, Ri, Ga, Ha. There is no rule by which Sha can become 
Sa ; but I have quoted many examples (see page 144 of the book) where the Tamil 
letter # becomes the softened Sa or Here m may be a substit j'e for the Tamil # and 
the sound has no connection whatever with the Sanskrit letter. 

There is no support for deriving the consonants <fi from the Sanskrit word 
* Rishabham nor is there any data for the transformation of mr in Gandharam into the 
letter tf and the letter of Daivatam into the letter#. So we find that the writer 
who attempted to trace the origin of the letters Sa, RiiGa, Ma, Pa, Dha andNi to 
Sanskrit sounds has failed in his attempt. 

i^gain the fact that the letters Ga, Pa and Dha have the third Sanskrit sound 
misleads many to suppose that the names of these Swarams must have been originally 
in Sanskrit. 1 his is not true, for I have already spoken in page 336 of this book 
that the hard sounds of certain letters become soft or middling according as they are 
preceded by soft or hard sounds and so resemble the sounds of Sanskrit letters. 

If we note, again* that Ga changes its sound owing to its being followed by a 
soft Mai Pa changes its sound because it is preceded by a soft Ma and that Dha 
changes its sound as it is followed by a soft a and that this is a very ancient custom in 
many Tamil words, even the little doubt we may have on the subject will be cleared. 

5. The opinion of M. R. Ry., Narayana Sastrial, Professor, 
Sanskrit College, Trivadi, as regards the doiinds 
of the Saptaswarams. 

Though 1 have given my own opinion as regards the sounds of Swarams, I 
requested M. R. Ry., Narayana Sastrial, Senior Professor of the Sanskrit College at 
Trivadi to study the subject with the help of the two volumes of Sangecta Ratnakaram. 
The following letter is the result of his study : — 

1 publish to the world the result of my careful study of Karunamirta 
Sagaram written by M. R. Ry., Rao Sahib M, Abraham Pandither Avergal and also 
the volumes of Sangeeta Ratnakaram of Sarnga Dev. 

The saying of Sarnga Dev, that the seven sounds Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni 
are names given with a cause, contradicts what is said by the Sage Sikandi,* who lived 
before the birth of Christ, that they are original names. To sqy that # was derived from 
Shadja, from Rishabha, < from Gandharam, m from Madhya, u front Panchama, 0 from 
Daivata, and S from Nishadham is not possible, for there is no rule in Sanskrit 
grammars to change the Sanskrit Sha (ok) intoSA(«t), to change the vowel 0 (Itu) 
into the consonant (Ri), to change the long or (Ga) into the short # (Ga), and to 
convert so# into # with a vowel sound. Again, the fiict that Sarnga Dev adopts one 
principle to explain Rishabham, (jandharam and Daivatam and quite another .to ' 



explain Shadjam, MadhymaiOf Panchamam and Nishadham, and further states witheut 
reason that these are the commencing letters of the Sanskrit words Shanta, Ruthami 
Gathrami Mathuram* Pattalam and Dhairiam. My opinion is that he has done this with 
a view purposely to change the original names given to them by the Dravidians. 

Though the sounds Sa, Ga, Dha do not pertain to the Tamil language, yet mb 
the word * Hoorn * in Sanskrit in the old Sama Veda manuscripts is sounded as * him 
in Tamil also we have the sounds, Sa, Ga, Dha, Ja, Tha, Bha, Da and Pa. This has 
been admirably pointed out by Rao Sahib Pandither Avl, in his Karunamirta Saga- 
ram. Though the initial mistake is committed by great sages like Mathanga, yet as it 
does not stand to reason such thing( can never be blindly accepted as correct in this 
advanced 20th century. I make bold to say that the Sanskrit works on music written 
by great sages like Narada have been made obscure by Sanskrit Pandits of later 
• days who derived music and attacked what was true." 

(Sd.) NARAYANA SASTRIAL. 


6. Concluding remarks about the Srutis used in Karnatic Music. 

We studied till now the Swarams, Srutis and minute Srutis which are as it 
were the limits of Karunamirta Skgaram. 1 consider this a very important factor in 
music. 

The letters of the Tamil alphabet— vowels, consonants, vowei-consonants 
and Ayutham— are indispensable for the language. Integral as well as fractional 
numbers are absolutely necesagry for Arithmetic. So also the 12 Swarams of 
Ayappalai, the 24 quarter Srutis of Vattappalai, the 48 one-eighth Srutis of Trikona- 
palai and the 96 one-sixteenth Srutis of Chathurappalai are necessary for understand- 
ing the sounds of music. These minute Srutis have been played as Gamakams on the 
Yal by the ancient Tamils and are being played now by Yal experts. After the 
disappearance of the works which clearly described this minute system, different kinds 
of calculations were given for these minute Srutis like the blind* men who described 
the elephant. 

To add to this, Pythagoras, the Philosopher who visited India about 2500 
years ago, took the measurement of the Veena | for Sa-Pa and | for Sa-Ma- to Europe; 
and different theories resulted from it. 

Bharata and Sarnga Oev, among the Sanskrit writers of India, spoke of 
22 Srutis for the octave and gave cakuLitions for the Swarams and wrote Ragalaksha- 
nam.alsp to suit. The result was confusion and doubt as regards Swarams and Srutis 
of I^vnatic and other music. 

It is eertain that it will be impossible to compose aragaorsing it with 
•peeial charm unless one is sure of the Swaiums and Shitis of Karnatic Music. When 
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1 discovered a system which would be of help in composing new ragas and correcting 
the errors that have crept into the.old^ I founded the Sangeeta Vidya Mahajana Saiigam 
at lanjore for the purpose of placing this system before musical experts and advance 
the cause of mu8ic» on the s/tb May, 1912. 

In that Conference enquiry was made as to the Swa rams that occurred in 
Ragam Nattai. Some were for arriving at them by the 72 Melakartas while others 
spoke for deriving them according to the Dwavimsati Srutis ; while the majority were 
for arriving at them as they were found in the Veena. As no definite conclusion was 
arrived at, the discussion was postponed for the next Conference. And so it was 
completely enquired into at six Conferences. 

^As the calculations and practical experience of many were different and 
conflicting. 1 had aiso to give my view on the subject. Hence there was the neces- 
sity for criticising the various contradictory opinions and to prove the impracticability 
of the 22 Srutis for Karnatic music. The importance of enquiring into the minuteness 
of the Isai Tamil used by the ancient Indians was also keenly felt. 

1 had to deal with the four Palais of the ancient Tamils, the mathematical 
calculations according to that system, the system of t2 Palais obtained while change of 
Grahams is made and ; primary Palais derived from them. The number of vibrations 
and cents calculations according to modern ideas had also to be given for the 
7 Sw^rams, the 12 half-Swararns and the 24 Srutis and minuter Srutis. 

As the fractional measurements of J 8tc., do not give the right sounds, 

calculation^^ for Swara:7;S a id Srutis have been given based on the logarithm of 2 
according to the idea found in ancient Tamil works and in conformity with the view of 
Sarnga Dev on the subjecc. The length of the wire for the Swarams and Srutis 
according to the logarithiA of 2 and the respective sounds produced in the Swarams 
have been indicated in separate tables. 

Just to show trial the Swarams pointed out in the tables correspond to the 
Swarams used in Karmitic music now, 67 Karnatic Ragas under four tables, one for 
each of the Palais, are rlso given. ^ . 

A system of staff notation for Karnatic music is given and the unanimity of the 
Swara system of Westerri music and Indian music is also shown. Some inscriptions 
have been quoted to show that later sovereigns fostered the ancient Isai Tamil. 

Some historical data have been given to establish that the Tamils of South 
Madura migrated to Mesopotamia and built the towns of Nineveh and Babylon and ruled 
there> that they spoke 1 arail and many languages sprung from that mother-tongue, that 
the sciences of music, astrology, medicine and other rare ones spread in other 
countries from the Tamil country, that Tamil must have been the original tongue as it 
is pure without any admixture while I'amil words are found in many other languageti 
and that the Tamils must have been the pioneers of music as the very minute Swarams 
ufsd by them are not found among any other nation. 


Tht tatemai, Itrtit. 


1 had to write at length to refute the theory of Dwavimsati Srutis advocated 
by Bharata and Sarnga Dev who are considered to be very ancient authorities. I had 
also to write against those who contended that | and | are the measurements for the 
Natural Series, and that the 1 amils had no music. What 1 have said about music* its 
history, Srutis and their calculations is very little. Though the quotations and 
illustration on the subjects are not many, yet 1 hope they are enough to make one 
understand them. 

Some important rules of music which will enable one to compose new Ragas 
and rectify the old ones will be found in Book II. 


7. The Srutis of South Indian Music and the All-India Music 
Conference held at Baroda under the patronage of His Highness 
the Maharajah the Gaekwar of Baroda, 

When i requested the Dewan Sahib V. P. Madhava Row AvL. to preside 
over the deliberations of the fourth Conference of the Sangeeta Vidya Mahajana 
Sangam held at Tanjore on 9th August 1913, he readily consented and conducted the 
Conference with great tact and efficiency. The idea struck him then that if such a 
Conference were conducted by one of the Indian Rajas, the cause of music might be 
greatly advanced. He then requested me that if such a thing came to pass 1 should be 
present and render necessary help. Accordingly he arranged a Conference at Baroda 
for the December of the year 1915 and requested me to attend. But 1 told him it 
would be convenient to me if the Conference could be arranged for the end of February 
or the beginning of March of 1916, after the dewy season was over So the great All- 
India Conference was fixed for the third week of March (20th to the 25th) during the 
Raman feast which was considered a time of convenience for His Highness and his 
subjects. 

About 23 members from among those who were making researches in the field 
of music from different parts of India, along with many professional experts in 
Karnatic and Hindustani music were invited to the Conference. There were also 
present a number of princes and obles interested in the cause of music. Excellent 
arrangements had been made for the convenience and comfort of the various guests. 
As the date of the conference conicided with the annual festival of the State, many 
music parties, the birthday celebrations of the Rajah, the music conference— all these 
united together in such a manner that it was one long festivity without distinction of 
day or night I 

His Excellency the Dewan Saheb was in charge of all these arrangements 
besides that of conducting the conference. The music conference commenced at 8 a. m. 
on Monday, the 20th of March. Their Highnesses and the princes arrived at the 
conference punctual to the appointed time and the whole assembly did obelsanoe to 
them. 
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His Excellency the Dewan then told the Maharajah that all arrangements had 
been completed according to His Highness’s desire and requested him to open the 
conierei^ce. The Maharajah then thanked the audiience for responding to his invitation 
and expressed his delight at meeting them. Then he requested Mr. Thakur 
M. Nawab Ali Khan Saheb Avl., to take the Presidential Chair. 

The President then spoke a few words of welcome to the members assembled. 
The opening speech of His Highness the Gaekwar, that of His Excellency, the Dewan 
Saheb, that of the President and that of the other members were published in the 
Bombay Chronicle, the Madras Mail and other dailies. The proceedings of the 
Confereiit'e rn e published in the Appendix attached to this book. 







